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PEEFAGE. 

On  being  appointed  eight  years  ago  to  the  charge  of  a 
London  parish,  I  endeavoured  to  carry  out  a  design,  long 
entertained,  of  taking  the  Books  of  the  Bible  as  texts,  and 
preaching  a  separate  discourse  on  each  of  the  sixty-six  treatises 
which  make  tip  "the  Library  of  Divine  Revelation."  My  object 
was  to  point  out  the  general  form,  the  peculiar  characteristics, 
the  special  message  of  the  Sacred  Books  one  by  one,  because 
I  had  found  by  experience,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  clergy- 
man, that  this  method  of  studying  each  part  of  Scripture 
as  a  complete  whole  was  much  less  common  than  could  be 
desired.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  no  adequate  reason 
why  multitudes  of  Christians  should  be  so  little  acquainted 
with  the  distinctive  scope  and  individuality — the  physiogiiomy 
and  psychology,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expressions — of 
each  separate  part  of  the  living  oracles.  Until  a  wider 
method  of  studying  Scripture  is  adopted,  much  of  the  labour 
bestowed  on  isolated  texts  will  be  wasted.  The  true  mean- 
ing of  a  text  is  often  incomprehensible  unless  it  be  considered 
historically,  and  unless  its  original  sense  be  thus  disentangled 
from  the  misinterpretations  to  which  almost  every  memorable 
sentence  of  the  Bible  has  at  some  time  or  other  been  exposed. 
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No  one  who  has  not  given  special  attention  to  the  subject  can 
have  any  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  fragments  of  the 
Bible  have  been  misquoted  and  misapplied.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  shibboleths  which  have 
been  bandied  about  in  current  controversies  are  applied  in 
senses  entirely  apart  from  those  in  which  they  were  intended 
by  the  original  writers.  Such  texts  are  associated  in  most 
minds  with  meanings  which  have  assiduously  been  read  into 
them,  but  which  they  do  not  really  contain.  A  volume  of  the 
saddest  import,  and  of  the  most  solemn  warning,  might  be 
written  on  the  calamities  which  have  ensued  in  age  after  age 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  from  systematic  perversions 
of  Holy  Writ.  The  surest  way  to  cure  such  evils  in  the 
present,  and  to  obviate  such  disasters  in  the  future,  is  the 
study  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  and  the  consideration  of 
each  part  of  it  in  relation  to  the  age  and  conditions 
under  which  it  was  written.  "  I  am  convinced,"  says 
Goethe,  "that  the  beauty  of  the  Bible  increases  in 
proportion  as  it  is  understood ;  that  is  to  say,  in  proportion 
as  we  consider  and  perceive  that  each  word  which  we  take 
generally,  has  had  a  peculiar,  special,  and  directly  individual 
application  in  accordance  with  given  circumstances  of  place 
and  time." 

Surely  then  among  the  sermons  which  are  yearly 
preached  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  which  treat  of 
so  great  a  variety  of  subjects,  there  must  be  room  for 
some  which  deal  with  entire  sections  of  Scripture,  with 
the  desire  to  set  forth  something  of  their  meaning  and 
history.  Yet  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  volume  of  discourses 
devoted  to  this  end  has  been  published  by  any  clero-y- 
man   of  the  Church  of    England.      The   statement   mi^ht 
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indeed  be  made  much  broader.     There  are  many  series  of 
sermons  devoted  to  the  consecutive  exposition  of  some  one 
book  of  the  Bible,  but  until  this  volume  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, I  did   not  know  of  any  volume  of  sermons  either 
in  Patristic,  Scholastic,  Eeformation,   oi   Post-Reformation 
theology,  from  the  first  century  down  to  the  last  decade, 
which  contains  a  series  of  discourses  dealing  seriatim  with 
"  the  Messages  of  the  Books."  ^   It  has  always  been  too  much 
the  tendency  of  Christians  to  construct  their  theology  and 
support  their  spiritual  life  by  means  of  isolated  texts.    But 
it  is  as  impossible  to  judge  of  the  design  or  to  realise  the 
splendour  of  a  mosaic  by  picking  up  some  glittering  fragment 
of  it,  as  to  judge  of  Scripture  or  to  apprehend  its  "  many- 
coloured  wisdom"  by  a  few  favourite  verses.     We   do  not 
treat  even  the  higher  works  of  human  genius  in  this  manner. 
No  one  would  suppose  that  a  reader  understood  the  mind  of 
Shakspeare  merely  because  he  could  repeat  some  of  the  finest 
lines  of  Samlet  or  King  Lear ;  nor  should  we  assume  that  a 
man  who  had  never  read  the  Paradise  Lost,  had  entered  into 
the  heart  of  Milton  merely  because  he  was  able  to  repeat 
with  enthusiasm  some  of  the  most  familiar  passages  of  the 
poem.     But  if  this  be  true  of  the  works  of  single  authors, 
how  much  more  must  it  apply  to  the  Bible,  which  is  not  a 
single  book,  but  the  collected  literature  of  a  whole  people 
written  amid  the  most  astonishing  varieties  of  condition  and 
circumstance,  by  a  multitude  of  different  authors,  of  whom 
some   were   separated   from   others  by  a  space   of  sixteen 
hundred  years  ? 

The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Books  of  the  New 

^  It  was  only  when  my  took  was  very  nearly  complete  that  I  heard  of 
Dr.  Donald  Fraser's  Synoptical  Lectures,  in  which  a  similar  plan  is  carried  out. 
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Testament,  and  if  it  should  be  found  useful  it  will  be  followed 
in  time  by  one  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  As 
I  have  spoken  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  previous 
works,  I  have  inevitably  gone,  to  some  extent,  over  old 
ground,  and  in  some  passages  have  used  the  same  language. 
But  since  the  entire  setting  of  the  present  work,  as  well  as 
much  that  it  contains,  is  new,  I  venture  to  hope  that  it 
may  not  be  wholly 'unacceptable  to  those  who  have  my 
former  books  in  their  possession  no  less  than  to  other 
readers. 

If  the  present  attempt  should  lead  other  clergymen  to 
bring  the  whole  of  the  Bible  before  their  hearers.  Book  by 
Book,  and  to  carry  out  the  design  in  a  manner  far  superior  to 
that  which  has  alone  been  possible  to  me,  my  labour  will  not 
have  been  in  %'ain.  I  trust  that  these  discourses  will  be 
accepted  as  one  more  attempt — however  humble — to  advance 
the  general  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  to  make  known  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

F.  W.  Faekab, 


St.  Maboaket's  Reotokt,  'Westminster, 
September,  1884. 
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THE   GOSPELS. 

"  Si  come  luce  Ince  in  ciel  seconda 

Vennero  appresso  lor  quattro  animali 
Coroiiato  ciascun  di  verde  fronda," 

Dante,  Purgatorio,  xxix.  91-93. 

"Ich  halte  die  Evangelien  fur  durchaiis  acht;  denn  es  ist  in  ilmen  der 
Abglaiiz  einer  Hoheit  wirksam,  die  von  der  Person  Christi  ausging :  die  ist 
gottlicher  Art,  wie  nnr  je  anf  Erden  das  Gottliclie  erschienen  ist." — Goe'J'he, 
Gcsprdche  init  Eckermann,  iii.  371. 

"  Mag  die  geistige  Cultur  immer  fortsclireiten,  mogen  die  Natiirwisseu- 
sohaften  in  imroer  breiterer  Ausdehnung  und  Tiefe  wachsen,  iind  der  menschliche 
Geist  sioh  erweitern  wie  er  will ;  aber  die  Hoheit  und  sittliche  Cultur  des 
Christenthums,  wie  es  in  den  Evangelien  leuohtet,  wird  es  nioht  hinaus- 
kommen. ' ' — Id, 


GOSPELS. 


THE   FOUR   GOSPELS. 


H  ayia  rwv  evayy^Xitov  TerpaKTiJs. — EusEB.,  H.  E.  iii,  25, 

"The  tegiuiiiug  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 
Makk  i.  1. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  in  the  following  discourses  to  thefoui; 
consider  the  main  object  and  special  peculiarities  of  each  of 
the  twenty-seven  books  of  which  the  New  Testament  is 
composed.  Out  of  the  many  thousands  of  sermons  which 
are  weekly  and  sometimes  even  daily  delivered  in  England, 
it  is  I  think  very  desirable  that  some  should  be  devoted  to 
the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  Books  of  Scripture  rather  than 
to  its  separate  texts.  By  thus  doing  we  can  as  it  were  kneel 
down  to  drink  of  the  pure  stream  as  it  bursts  from  the 
living  rock.  The  Bible  teaches  us  its  best  lessons  when 
we  search  its  pages  as  wise  and  humble  learners ;  when  we 
judge  of  it  by  the  truths  which  we  learn  from  it,  and  not  by 
the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  which  we  bring  to  it ;  when 
we  seek  in  it  the  elements  and  bases  of  our  faith,  not  when 
we  go  to  it  for  proof  texts  of  doctrines  which  we  already 
hold.i 

We  naturally  begin  with  the  Gospels.     It  is  true  that  they 

do  not  belong  chronologically  to  the  earliest,  but  to  the  latest 

period  of  the  New  Testament  writings.    We  will  speak  of  the 

'  "Optimus  interpres  hio  est  qui  sensum  e  Scriptnra  potius  retulerit  quam 
attulerit,  nee  cogat  hon  in  dictis  eontentum  videri  quod  ante  intelligentiam 
docere  praesumserit. " — Luthek,  after  Hilary,  De  Trinitate,  1. 

E    2 


4  The  Gospels. 

THE  FOTTK  other  books  as  far  as  possible  in  the  order  in  wbich  they  were 
GOSPELS,  written,  and  we  shall  find  an  obvious  advantage  in  so  doing. 
No  inconvenience  will,  however,  result  from  our  speaking 
first  of  the  four  Gospels,  both  because  they  record  the  life  of 
Christ,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  good  tidings  and  of 
the  New  Covenant,  and  because  some  records  more  or  less 
similar  to  them  must  have  existed  in  an  oral  form  for  many 
years  before  they  were  reduced  to  writing  by  the  four 
Evangelists. 

Let  us  first  of  all  notice  the  phrase, "  The  New  Testament." 
It  is  taken  from  the  rendering  of  Luke  xxii.  20,  "  This  cup  is 
the  new  testament  in  my  blood."  ■"•  ^trange  to  say,  the  title, 
like  "  Old  Testament,"  is  founded  on  a  pure  mistake,  which 
is  now  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  removed.  "|  Happily  it  is  not  a 
mistake  which  does  any  harm,  or  conveys  any  false  impression. 
In  the  Revised  Version,  which  in  hundreds  of  verses  serves  as 
an  admirable  commentary  on  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture, 
the  verse  is  rightly  rendered,  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant 
in  my  blood."  A  "  testament "  means  "  a  will,"  and  the  Jews 
knew  nothing  about  "  making  wills."  They  nether  possessed 
the  phrase  nor  the  custom  till  they  had  learnt  them  both 
from  the  Romans.  The  word  rendered  "testament"  (8ia- 
OrjKrj)  is  the  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  word  Berith  (which 
occurs  in  the  name  Baal  Berith,  "  lord  of  the  covenant "). 
Nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  does  it  mean  "  a  will,"  ex- 
cept (for  a  special  reason)  in  a  single  passage  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.2  What  we  call  the  "  New  Testament "  is 
the  book  which  reveals  to  us  that  fresh  {Kaivrf)  covenant 
which  God,  in  this  last  epoch  of  the  world's  history,  has 
made  with  man  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  He  had  made  His  former 
covenant  with  Abraham  and  with  Moses. 

In  placing  the  Gospels  first  in  the  order  of  the  canon,  the 
Church  has  been  guided  by  a  right  instinct.  For  Christi- 
anity is  an  historical  religion,  and  our  Christian  faith  is 
faith  in  God  revealed  in  Christ.     Now  the  Gospels  not  only 

'  Comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  28  (in  R.  V.),  1  Cor.  xi.  25.  2  Hebrews  ix.  16,  17. 
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record  for  us  the  historic  facts  which  are  the  objective  bases    the  four 
of  our  Christian  creed,  but  they  are  our  almost  exchisive     '^o^^^''®- 
authority  on  this  subject.     They  tell  us  all  that  we  are  really 
permitted  to  know  in  detail  about  the  earthly  life  of  the 
Saviour  in  whom  we  believe.^ 

The  word  Gospel  is  the  Saxon  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  euanffelion.^  In  early  Greek  the  word  meant  the  reward 
given  to  one  who  brought  good  tidings.^  In  Attic  Greek 
it  meant  (in  the  plural)  a  sacrifice  for  good  tidings.*  Hence 
the  word  became,  even  among  Romans,  a  kind  of  ex- 
clamation like  our  "  Good  news  ! "  ^  In  later  Greek  it 
meant  the  good  news  actually  delivered.®  Among  all 
Greek-speaking  Christians — and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  Greek  was  universally  spoken  throughout  the 
civilised  world  —  the  word  was  adopted  to  describe  the  best 
and  gladdest  tidings  ever  delivered  to  the  human  race — the 
good  news  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Naturally  a  word  which 
meant  "  good  news  "  soon  came  to  be  used  as  the  title  of  the 
books  in  which  the  history  of  those  good  tidings  was  con- 
tained.'^    But  in  the  New  Testament  itself  the  word  Gospel 


*  It  is  this  whicli  gives  to  the  Gospels  their  unique  importance.  Neither 
from  the  classical  writers,  nor  from  Christian  tradition,  nor  from  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospels,  nor  from  the  Fathers,  nor  from  the  Talmud,  do  we  learn  a 
single  new,  certain,  or  valuable  fact  about  the  life  of  Christ.  See  Keim,  Jesu. 
von  Ncbzara,  i.  8-35. 

^  The  word  ' '  Gospel, "  which  seems  to  have  acquired  cuiTency  from  "Wycliff's 
translation,  is  used  by  euphony  for  godspel,  i.e.  news  {spelian,  "to  tell") 
about  God.  So  "gossip"  is  for  "godsib,"  i.e.  relationship  in  things  per- 
taining to  God  ; "  and  gossamer  for  god-summer,  from  the  legend  that  the 
threads  of  gossamer  are  fragments  of  the  Virgin's  winding-sheet  which  fell 
from  her  when  she  was  taken  up  to  heaven  (German  Marienfdden). 

'  For  instance  in  Homer,  Od.  xiv.  152. 

*  40ove6ret  &s  cvayy4\ta.     Xen.  ITell.  iv.  3,  s.  14. 

"  "  EtiayyeAia  !  Valerius  absolutus  est !  "     Cic.  ad  Ait.  ii.  3. 

6  2  Sam.  xviii.  20  (LXX.)  ;  Is.  Ixi.  1  ;  Luke  iv.  18. 

'  In  the  address  of  the  Angel  to  the  Shepherds  we  find  the  words  "  /  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,"  where  the  verb  used  is  eva-yyexi^onai.  This 
verb  is  specially  common  in  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul.  The  substantive  does 
not  occur  in  St.  Luke  In  St.  John  the  only  instance  of  either  verb  or  sub- 
stantive is  Rev.  xiv.  6  (where  it  does  not  refer  to  the  Gospel).  In  St.  Paul  it 
occurs  sixty-one  times.  From  this  Greek  word  are  derived  the  French 
livoMgiU,  the  German  Evangelium,  the  Italian  Evangelio,  the  Portuguese 
Ew/ilgelho,  &o. 
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THE  FOUR  always  means  "  the  word  preached,"  and  is  never  used  for  a 

GOSPELS,    ^.ritten  book.^ 

The  language  in  which  the  New  Covenant  is  written  is  the 
form  of  Greek  which  was  everywhere   spoken   in   the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.     It  was  known  as  the  Mace- 
donian, or  "  common,"  or  Hellenistic  Greek.     The  growth  of 
this  dialect  was  due  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  was  a  stage  of  the  Greek  language  in  which  decadence  was 
marked  by  a  loss  of  finish  and  synthetic  power.      The  purer 
language  of  the  Athenian  writers  was  largely  mingled  with 
poetic,  Semitic,  and  provincial  words  and  idioms,  due  to  the 
conflux  of  different  forms  of  civilisation  in  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria, in  which  this  "  common  dialect  "  was  mainly  spoken. 
The   rapid  dissemination  of   the  dialect  was   due   in  some 
measure  to  the  large  colonies  of  Jews  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  who  were  to  be  found  all  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  almost  every  region  of  the    ancient 
world.^     It  was  a  form  of  speech  simplified  in  grammar  and 
in  the  periodic  structure    of  its  sentences,  but  enriched  in 
vocabulary  by  many  convenient  additions.      What  it  lost  in 
polish  it  gained  in  plasticity.     So  far  from  being,  as  it  has 
been  absurdly  called,  "a  miserable  patois,"  it  made  up  by 
flexibility,  energy,  and  clearness  for  all  that  it  had  resigned 
in   symmetry   and   grace.      In  the   hands  of   Apostles   and 
Evangelists  it  became  an  instrument  of  incomparable  force. 
It  had  been  providentially  prepared  for  their  use  by  the  studies 
and  labours  of  three  centuries.      They  found  ready  to  their 
hands  the  rich  stores  of  religious  and  philosophical  phraseo- 
logy which  had  been  invented  or   adopted   to    express  the 
truths  of   revelation  by  the    Septuagint   translators  of  the 
Old  Testament,  by  the  writings  of  Aristobulus  and  Philo,  by 
the  authors  of  some  of  the   apocryphal  books,  and  by  the 
whole  school  of  Alexandrian  theosophists; 

„  '  Jf"'^  ^'\  ^  ■'  J  C!ol^  viii   18  ;  Eph.  ir.  11  ;  Acts  xxi.  8      The  earliest 
"  Go^P^'Mli^r"  f      ^  ^""^  ''  mJustm  Martyr.     Marcion  gave  the  naa.e 
L,ospel     (without  naming  any  author)  to  his  mutilated  St   Luke 
Cicero,  Pro.  Arch.  10.      "  Graeca  leguutur  in  omnibus  fere  gentibus  '■ 
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Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  notice  the  perfectness  of  the  the  foitr 
"  evangelic  preparation  "  by  which  God  marked  "  the  fulness  '^°^'^'^^^- 
of  the  times."  The  Gospel  could  never  have  spread  with  a 
rapidity  so  amazing  but  for  the  concurrence  of  three  vast 
and  world-wide  events,  whereby  God  had  so  ordered  the  world 
of  history  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  revelation  of  His  Son. 
Those  three  events  were  the  career  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  rise  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews. 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  gave  to  the  civilised  world  a 
unity  of  language,  without  which  it  would  have  been,  humanly 
speaking,  impossible  for  the  earliest  teachers  to  make  the 
"  good  tidings  "  known  in  every  land.  The  rise  of  the  Roman 
empire  secured  to  the  nations  a  social  order  and  a  political 
unity  which  protected  and  consolidated  the  growth  of  the  new 
faith.  The  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  tending  to  weaken  still 
further  a  decadent  Paganism,  had  prepared  the  world 
for  a  purer  morality  and  a  monotheistic  faith.  Greeks  and 
Jews  and  Romans  were  the  deadly  enemies  of  early 
Christianity,  yet  the  Gospel  emanated  from  the  capital  of 
Judaea ;  it  was  preached  in  the  tongue  of  Athens ;  it  was 
diffused  through  the  empire  of  Rome.  The  tallith  of  Shem, 
according  to  the  aspiration  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  rabbis, 
was  thus  united  to  the  pallium  of  Japhet.^  Thus  the  New 
Testament  became  a  cosmopolitan  book — a  book  for  all  ages 
and  all  lands.  Speaking  the  tongue  of  Homer  and  of  Plato 
the  Jewish  preachers  ol  a  universal  Christian  redemption 
made  their  way  along  the  undeviating  roads  by  which  the 
Roman  legionaries — "  those  massive  hammers  of  the  whole 
earth  " — had  made  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our 
God.  Semite  and  Aryan  became  the  unconscious  ministers 
of  a  religion  which  at  first  they  despised,  then  hated,  and 
lastly  feared.  The  Greek  conqueror,  the  Roman  emperor, 
the  Jewish  rabbi,  the  Alexandrian  eclectic— Alexander,  and 

1  "  The  New  Testament,"  sa3's  Dr.  Schaff,  "has  a  Greek  body,  a  Hebrew 
soul,  and  a  Christian  spirit  which  rules  both."— JHst.  of  Apostol.  Church, 
p.  573. 
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THE  FOTJK  Augustus,  and  Gamaliel  and  Philo— were  alike  engaged  un- 
GOBPELs.  consciously,  but  with  momentous  influence,  in  preparing  the 
"  way  of  the  Lord."  The  letters  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  and 
Latin  inscribed  above  the  cross  were  the  prophetic  testimony 
of  the  world's  three  noblest  languages  to  the  undying  claims 
of  Him  who  suffered  to  unite  all  nations  into  the  one  great 
family  of  God. 

Beginning  then  with  the  Gospels,  let  us  see  what  are  the 
first  facts  which  demand  our  attention. 

i.  We  see  four  separate  books  containing  somethmg  that 
is  peculiar  to  each,  much  that  is  common  to  all ;  of  which 
tradition  says,  and  research — even  the  most  recent  and  the 
most  thorough — goes  far  to  prove,  that  the  three  first  were 
written  within  forty ,i  and  the  fourth  within  fifty,  years  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  Each  of  these  professes  to  give  us  some 
account  of  Him.  It  is  probable  that  the  one  which  stands 
first  was  actually  written  first,  but  all  of  them  may  alike 
have  been  preceded  by  fragments  of  written,  as,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  they  were  all  certainly  preceded  by  cycles 
of  oral  teaching.  The  first  then — the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew — is  the  Gospel  of  God,  the  good  news  or  glad 
tidings  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  form  of  delivery  which  St. 
Matthew  adopted.  He  was  by  trade  a  humble  "publican," 
not  improbably  a  first  cousin  to  our  Lord  according  to  the 
flesh,  of  whom  all  that  we  learn  from  the  Bible  is,  that  one 
word  of  Christ  transformed  him  from  a  despised  taxgatherer 
into  a  holy  Apostle.  He  wrote  for  his  fellow-countrymen, 
and  perhaps  originally  in  Aramaic.  His  record  of  what  he  had 
seen  of  Jesus  may  have  been  composed  when,  after  long 
living  in  Palestine,  he  left  his  native  country  to  find  in  some 
far  land  his  natural  death  or  his  martyr's  crown. 

The  second  and  third  Gospels  were  written  by  early  disciples; 
— not  by  actual  apostles,  but,  as  St.  Jerome  says,  by  "Apostolic 
men."     St.  Mark  has,  by  a  precarious  conjecture,  been  iden- 
tified with  the  young  man  having  a  linen  shee";  cast  over 
'  See  the  Discourse  on  St.  Matthev,'  (infra). 
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his  naked  body,  "who  showed  that  strange  mixture  of  curiosity  the  four 
and  boldness  at  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  In  later  years  gospels. 
— though  on  one  occasion  he  wavered  when  he  was  acting  as 
an  attendant  (v7T7]peT'>]<;,  Acts  xiii.  5)  to  Paul  and  Barnabas — 
he  became  the  chosen  son  and  companion  of  St.  Peter,  by 
whose  sanction  and  with  whose  aid  his  Gospel  was  probably 
writte^x 

\St.  Lufee  was  not  a  Jew  but  a  Gentile.  la  his  Gospel  we 
haivS~tfte  Gospel  of  one  who  came  to  Christ  from  Heathendom. 
Tradition  says  that  he  was  a  proselyte  and  physician  of 
Antioch,  and  we  learn  from  his  own  modest  writings  that  he 
was  the  year-long  friend  and  helper  of  St.  Paul  in  his  travels 
and  imprisonment.  He  narrated  the  facts  which  he  diligently 
gathered  from  oral  and  written  sources.  But  he,  too,  like  St. 
Mark,  though  not  an  Apostle,  was  the  representative  of  an 
Apostle,  and  illustrates  the  truths  which  were  most  pro- 
minently taught  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

Lastly,  St.  John  in  his  old  age  at  Ephesus — the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,  who  also  leaned  on  His  breast  at  supper, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  Apostles  as  his  brother  was  their 
earliest  martyr — when  the  first  generation  of  Christians  was 
dead  and  gone,  when  the  Gospel  as  it  was  preached  by 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul  was  already  in  men's 
hands,  when  Jerusalem  was  now  trodden  under  foot  of  the 
Gentiles — under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  left  as  his 
immortal  legacy  to  the  Church  of  God  a  final  picture  of  the 
Redeemer  in  the  record  of  many  discourses  and  many  in- 
cidents, which,  in  the  other  Gospels,  had  been  but  partially 
or  not  at  all  revealed. 

Let  us  note  in  passing  that  the  names  of  the  three  first 
Evangelists  are  little  likely  to  have  suggested  themselves  to 
any  forger.  Any  one  who  desired  to  palm  upon  the  Church 
a  written  Gospel  under  the  shadow  of  some  great  name, 
would  have  attributed  his  work  to  St.  Peter  or  St.  James, 
or  one  of  the  greater  Apostles,  not  to  the  despised  publican, 
the  wavering  deacon,  and  the  Gentile  physician. 
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ii.  Now,  as  we  look  at  these  four  Gospels,  one  obvious 
GOSPELS,  difference  between  them  at  once  strikes  the  most  careless 
reader.  It  is  that  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke 
are  in  many  respects  like  each  other,  and  in  many  respects 
unlike  St.  John.  The  first  three  dwell  mainly  and  almost 
exclusively  on  Christ's  ministry  in  Galilee;  the  fourth  on 
His  ministry  in  Judea.  The  first  three  only  narrate  at 
length  one  of  His  visits  to  Jerusalem — the  one  which  ended 
in  the  crucifixion ;  St.  John  gives  us  the  incidents  of  four 
such  visits  previous  to  the  one  in  which  He  was  put  to 
death.  The  first  three  are  occupied  mainly  and  almost  ex- 
clusively with  His  miracles,  parables,  and  addresses  to  the 
multitude;  St.  John,  with  the  higher,  deeper,  more  abstract, 
more  esoteric — and  in  one  or  two  important  instances,  more 
individual  discourses.  The  first  three  give  us  more  of  the 
external  incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  hence  were  called 
by  some  early  writers  the  bodily  Gospels  (cro/xaTtKa) ;  the 
fourth,  more  of  its  inmost  spiritual  meaning.^  The  first  three 
are,  to  use  a  convenient  modern  term,  more  objective  ;  the 
fourth,  more  subjective.  The  first  three  deal  more  with 
action  ;  St.  John  with  contemplation.  The  first  three  apeak 
more  of  the  labour  and  of  the  way ;  the  fourth,  more  of  the 
rest  and  of  the  home.  Hence  the  first  three  are  called  the 
Synoptists,  because  one  tabular  view  can  be  given  of  their 
narratives  ; "  the  fourth  stands  in  many  respects  apart.  Once 
more,  the  first  three  are  more  fragmentary  than  the  fourth. 
The  first  three  "  may  be  compared  to  a  succession  of  pictures, 

1  The  remark  that  St.  John's  is  the  spiritual  Gospel  {irnvnaTiKov)  is  as  old 
■IS  Clement  of  Alexandria  {ap.  Euseb.,  H.  E.  iii.  24). 

^  The  Greek  word  Synopsis  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Latin  Conspectus, 
viz.  "  a  collective  view,"  The  first  three  Evangelists  are  called  "  Synoptists  " 
because  their  Gospels  can  be  arranged  and  harmonised,  section  by  section,  in 
a  tabular  form,  since  they  are  mainly  based  on  a  common  outline.  The  term 
.appears  to  be  quite  modern,  but  has  been  rapidly  brought  into  general  use 
since  its  adoption  by  Griesbach.  See  Holtzinann  in  Schenkel,  Bibcl-Lexicon, 
s.v.  Evangelieu  ;  and  Ebrard  in  Herzog,  s.v.  Harmonic.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  earlier  use  of  the  word,  "Synopsis,"  as  applied  to  a  tabular  view  of  the 
llrst  three  Gospels,  than  Georgii  Sigelii  Synopsis  historiaa  Jcs.  Christi  quomad- 
m.odum  MatthrwAis,  Marcus,  Lucas,  dcscripscre  in  forma  tabulae  proposita 
Noribergae.     1585.     Folio. 
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in  which  a  painter  represents  a  complete  history;"  the  fourth    the  roup. 


l^roduces  the  effect  of  a  more  ideal  unity.^ 

But  the  fact  that  the  Gospels  are,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of 
St.  Augustine,  "  various,  not  contrary,"  is  a  distinct  advantage. 
They  thus  become,  as  it  were,  the  sacred  stereoscope  which 
sets  before  us  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  not  in  its  bare  surface, 
but  in  its  living  solidity.  If  we  had  only  possessed  the  three 
ilrst  we  should  have  known  much  about  our  Lord,  but  not  the 
whole.  "The  Synoptic  Gospels  contain  the  Gospel  of  the 
Infant  Church,  that  of  St.  John,  the  Gospel  of  its  maturity." 
They  give  us,  for  the  world,  the  experience  and  origin  of  a 
society ;  St.  John  gives  us,  for  the  Church,  the  inspired  in- 
tuitions of  a  disciple.^ 

There  is  contrast  between  them,  but  no  contradiction.'  In 
Greek  literature  we  have  two  widely  divergent  records  of 
Socrates,  but  we  know  him  all  the  more  thoroughly  from  the 
different  way  in  which  his  personality  affected  the  minds  of 
two  men  so  unlike  each  other  as  the  busy,  active,  and 
practical  soldier,  and  the  deep-souled,  poet-philosopher. 
Xenophon  sketches  for  us  the  outer  life  of  Socrates,  Plato 
gives  us  an  idealisation  of  his  inmost  spirit.  The  Synoptists, 
it  has  been  truly  said,  furnish  us  with  pictures  like  those 
three  separate  portraits  of  Charles  I.  which  Vandyke  pre- 
pared for  the  sculptor  who  was  to  reproduce  in  marble  the 
very  man.*  We  may  borrow  an  analogy  from  the  physical 
world,  and  say  that  the  first  three  Evangelists  give  us  divers 
aspects  of  one  glorious  landscape  ;  St.  John  pours  over  that 
landscape  a  flood  of  heavenly  sunshine  which  seems  to  trans- 
form its  very  character,  though  every  feature  of  the  landscape 

-  Holtzmann  in  the  Protestanten  Bibd  (Ens.  Trans,  i.  40).  The  fragmen- 
tariness  of  the  synoptical  memoirs  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  already  mentioned, 
that  they  confine  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  tlie  Galilean  ministry, 
though  they  were  well  awaro  of  the  ministry  in  Judaea  (Matt.  xxi.  8,  9  ;  xxiii. 
37  ;  xxvii.  67,  &c.). 

2  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  p.  197.  _ 

"  "  Per  hujusmodi  evaugelistarum  locutiones  vm-iaased  non  contrarias  disci- 
mus  nihil  in  oujusiiue  verbis  nos  inspicere  debere  nisi  voluntatem. "— Aug, 
Ve  Consens.  Evang.  ii.  28. 

*  "Westcott,  Introd.  p.  234. 
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THE  FOTJK  remains  the  same.  Their  circumstantial  differences  recall  the 
GOSPELS,  variety  of  Nature;  their  substantial  agreement  resembles 
its  marvellous  and  essential  unity.  For  the  object  of  each 
and  all  of  the  Gospels  is  that  expressed  by  St.  John,  "  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His 
name."  ^ 

iii.  Hence  the  Church  has  always  been  thankful  for  the 
fact  that  "holy  men  of  old,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  have 
left  us  four  separate,  and  mainly,  if  not  absolutely,  inde- 
pendent Gospels.  We  are  thus  furnished  with  such  a 
weight  of  contemporaneous  testimony  as  is  wanting  to  the 
great  majority  of  events  in  Ancient  History.  A  fourfold 
cord  is  not  easily  broken.^ 

Early  Christian  writers  compared  the  Gospels  to  that  river 
which,  flowing  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  Garden  of  God,  was 
parted  into  four  heads,  compassing  lands  of  which  the  gold 

1  John  XX,  31. 

^  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  question  of  the 
authenticity  or  even  tlie  canonicity  of  the  various  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. To  attempt  this  would  require  a  volume,  and  the  task  has  already  been 
most  admirably  performed  by  many  abler  scholars.  I  may  refer  the  reader  to 
two  English  books — Dr.  Westcott,  On  the  Canon  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and 
Dr.  Charteris,  On  Canonicity  (which  is  based  on  Kirchhofer's  Qudlensamm- 
hmg),  as  well  as  to  the  widely  different  views  taken  by  Dr.  Davidson  in  his 
Introduction.  I  may,  however,  mention  the  remarkable  confirmation  to  the 
early  date  of  the  Gospels,  and  therefore  the  refutation  of  the  theories  of  the 
Tiibingen  school,  and  of  many  German  scholars,  which  results  from  a  recent 
discovery.  The  Mechitarist  Fathers  at  Venice  have  published  a  translation 
from  the  Armenian  of  a  commentary  by  Ephraem  Syrus  in  the  fourth  century 
on  the  work  known  as  the  Diatcssaron  of  Tatian.  From  this  it  is  finally  clear 
that  Tatian's  Harmony  was  a  close  weaving  together  of  our  four  present 
Gospels.  Now  Tatian  was  a  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Gospels  had  already  in  his  day  {circ.  A.D.  160)  received  an  exclusive  recognition, 
entirely  refutes  the  hypothesis  of  many  that,  in  their  present  form,  several 
of  them  ai-e  not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Thus  Baur 
refers  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  to  A.l).  ]30-13i,  and  Volkmar  places  it  not 
earlier  than  A.D.  105.  Irenaeus  is  now  proved  to  have  been  much  nearer  the 
mark  when  he  placed  it  A.D.  64  (Ilaer.  iii.  s.  1).  The  testimonies  of  Papias, 
Irenaeus,  TertuUian,  of  the  Muratorian  Canon,  and  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
to  say  nothing  of  Justin  Martyr,  show  how  early  the  Gospels  had  acquired  a 
position  of  supreme  authority.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  undisputed  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  those  of  St.  James,  and  the  First  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  sufficient  to  confirm  the  Gospels  in  every  important 
particular. 
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is  good,  and  which  have  bdellium  and  the  onyx-stone.^  But  the  four 
a  still  commoner  symbol  of  the  Evangelists  is  that  derived  °°^^^^^- 
from  the  four  living  creatures,  "the  fourfold- visaged  four" — 
the  cherubim  which  form  the  chariot  of  the  Lord  in  the  Vision 
of  Ezekiel  by  the  river  Chebar.^  In  almost  every  church 
you  find,  somewhere  depicted,  the  four  symbols  of  the  Evan- 
gelists— the  man  or  angel  for  St.  Matthew;  the  lion  of 
St.  Mark ;  the  calf  of  St.  Luke ;  the  eagle  for  St.  John. 
The  man  was  chosen  as  the  emblem  of  St.  Matthew  because 
he  brings  out  Christ's  kingly  and  human  character;*  the 
lion  for  St.  Mark,  from  the  strength  and  energy  of  his 
delineation;*  the  ox  for  St.  Luke,  because  he  indicates 
Christ's  priestly  and  mediatorial  office  ;  ^  the  eagle  for  St. 
John,  because  "  he  soars  to  heaven  above  the  clouds  of 
human  infirmity,  and  reveals  to  us  the  mysteries  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  felicities  of  Eternal  Life,  gazing  on  the 

1  "  Paradisi  Mo  fluenta 
Nova  fluunt  sacraraenta 

Quae  deseendunt  coelilus : 
His  quadrigis  deportatur 
Mundo  Deus,  sublimatur 
Istis  area  vectibus. " 

Adam  de  S.  Viotoee. 
^  Ezek.  1.  5-26.     As  early  as  Irenaeus  we  find  the  expression  "  the  four- 
shaped  Gospel."     Adv.  Soar.   iii.   11,   s.   8.     Terpa/iop^pov  rh  et! ayyeMov,  h) 
TTi/eipLari  <rvvex  'fievov.     He  fancifully  dwells  on  the  number  four  as  that  of  the 
four  winds  and  the  four  elements.      Adam  of  St.  Victor  says  : — 
"  Circa  thema  generale 
Habet  quisque  specials 

Styli  privilegium. 
Quod  praesignat  in  propheta 
Forma  pictus  sub  discreta 
Vultus  animalium." 
Dante  symbolises  them  as — 

' '  guattro  animali 
Coronato  ciascun  di  verde  fronda," 
Purgai.  xxix.  93.     The  green  leaves  which  crown  the  four  living  creatures  are 
emblems  of  the  leaves  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 
'  In  the  oldest  mosaics  the  type  is  human  (bearded),  not  angelic. 
*  According  to  some  because  St.  Mark  was  specially  the  historian  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  mediaeval  notion  was  that  young  lions  were  bom  dead 
and  vivified  by  the  parent  lion's  roar  in  three  days.       Rupert  of  Deutz  in 
Apoc.  iv.,  and  Mark  xvi.  16,  connects  it  with  the  terribleness  of  this  Gospel, 
beginning  with  the  voice  "  crying "  {rugiens)  in  the  wilderness,  and  ending 
with  a  curse. 
'  The  ox  being  the  emblem  of  sacrifice. 
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THE  FOUR   light  of  immutable  truth  with  a  keen  and  steady   ken."  ^ 
GOSPELS.    This,  then,  is  why  the  Gospels  are  compared  to  the  Vision 
of  the  Four  at  the  river  of  Chebar.     "  Like  them  the  Gospels 
are  Four  in  number ;  like  them  they  are  the  Chariot  of  God 
Who  sitteth  between  the  Cherubim ;  like  them,  they  bear 
Him  on  a  winged  throne  into  all  lands ;  like  them,  they  move 
wherever  the  Spirit  guides  them  :  like  them  they  are  mar- 
vellously joined  together,  intertwined  with  coincidences  and 
differences  ;    wing  interwoven  with  wing,  and  wheel  inter- 
woven with  wheel :    like  them  they  are   full   of  eyes,  and 
sparkle  with   heavenly  light :   like  them  they   sweep  from 
heaven   to   earth,  and  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  fly  with 
lightning  speed  and  with  the  noise  of  many  waters.     Their 
sound  is  gone  out  into  all  lands  and  their  words  to  the  end  oj 
the  world!'  ^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  archaeological  and  artistic  interest 
of  these  universal  symbols,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
are  fanciful  and  arbitrary ;  and  this  is  rendered  more  obvious 
from  the  varying  manner  in  which  they  used  to  be  employed 
and  justified.  But  as  there  is  no  element  of  mere  fancy  in 
what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  value  of  having  four 
Gospels,  and  as  to  the  differences  between  St.  John  and  the 
three  who  had  preceded  him,  so  there  will  be  none  in  the 

'  Aug.  De  Consent.  Evang.  i.  The  union  of  the  four  emblems  into  one 
figure  was  called  "  the  Tetramorph,"  or  Animal  EccUsiae.  Calvin,  in  a  style 
not  usual  with  him,  compares  the  Gospels  to  a  four-horsed  triumphal  chariot 
— the  qtcadriga  of  Christ. 

'  Wordsworth,  Greek  Test.,  The  Four  Gospels,  p.  xli.  The  first  instance  of 
this  symbolism  is  found  in  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Eacr.  iii.  11,  s.  8),  who,  howeyer, 
assigns  the  eagle  to  St.  Mark  and  the  lion  to  St.  John.  St.  Augustine  assigns 
the  lion  to  St.  Matthew,  the  man  to  St.  Mark  (De  Oonsens.  Evang.  i.  6). 
Pseudo-Athanasius  again  {Synopsis  Script.)  assigns  the  ox  to  St.  Mark,  the 
lion  to  St.  Luke.  The  distribution  sanctioned  by  St.  Jerome  is  that  which  has 
finally  prevailed.  "  Prima  hominis  facies  Matthaeum  signiflcat  qui  quasi 
de  homine  exorsus  est  scribere  Liber  gcnerationis  Jesu  Christi,  filii  David,  filii 
Abraham.  Secunda  Marcum  in  quo  vox  leonis  rugieutis  in  eremo  auditur 
(Mark  i.  3).  Tertia  Vituli  quae  Evangelistam  Lucam  a  Zacharia  sacerdote 
initium  sumpsisse  praefigurat.  Quarta  Evangelistam  Joannem  qui  assumtis 
pennis  aquilae,  et  ad  altiora  festinans,  de  Verbo  Dei  disputat."  Praef. 
in  CoTnment.  Ev.  Matth.  (See  Lange,  Lcben  Jesu,  i.  156  ;  Mrs.  Jameson 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  i.  132-143  ;  Schaff,  mst.  of  Christian  Church. 
E85-589.) 
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brief  preliminary   sketch  which  will  now  be  given  of  the    thefoue 
main  characteristics  of  each  separate  Gospel.^  gospels. 

1.  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Judaea,  and  possibly  wrote  his 
earliest  sketch  of  the  Discourses  of  Christ  in  the  Jewish 
language,  though  in  that  case,  it  is  obvious  for  critical 
reasons,  that  he  must  himself,  at  a  later  period,  have  trans- 
lated his  work  into  Greek.  This  very  fact  goes  far  to  illus- 
trate the  specialities  of  Lis  Gospel.  It  is  the  Gospel  for 
the  Jews ;  it  is  the  Gospel  of  the  past ;  it  is  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  It  is  the  Gospel  which  reflects  the  tone 
of  mind  which  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  among 
the  "  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews  "  headed  by  James  the  Lord's 
brother,  whose  Epistle  recalls  most  frequently  the  first  Gospel, 
especially  its  record  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  That  it  is 
the  Gospel  for  the  Jews  appears  in  the  very  first  words,  "  the 
book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ  the  son  of  David,  the 
son  of  Abraham  "; — the  son  of  David,  and  therefore  the  heir  to 
the  Jewish  kingdom  ;  the  son  of  Abraham,  and  therefore  the 
heir  of  the  Jewish  promise.  That  it  is  the  Gospel  of  the  past 
appears  in  the  constant  formula — the  refrain  as  it  were — 
"that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  which  recurs  on  nearly  every 
page  of  the  book.  This  Gospel  contains  no  less  than  sixty-five 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament ;  nearly  three  times 
more  than  those  in  any  other  Gospel.  Even  in  the  first 
two  chapters  the  Evangelist  sees  in  five  incidents  of  the 
infancy  of  Jesus  the  fulfilment  of  five  ancient  prophecies. 
Another  point  is  that  this  Gospel  is  mainly  didactic,  being 
marked  by  five  great  continuous  discourses — the  Sermon  on  v.  vil 
the  Mount ;  the  Address  to  the  Apostles ;  the  Parables  on  x. 
the  "  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens,"  a  Jewish  phrase  peculiar  to 
St.  Matthew;  the  Discourse  on  the  Church:  and  the  Discourses  ^"J:. 

'  _  ;  xviu. 

on  Judgment ; — these  discourses  all  bearing  on  the  work  of  xxiii.-  xxv. 

'  These  generic  peculiarities  were  very  early  noticed.     Thus  in  the  Carmen 
of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  we  find  : — 

Marflaioy  fi€V  typa^pev  'E$palois  Ba^fiara  XpiffTov, 

MdpKos  5'  'ItbXi't),  AovKas  'AxouiSy, 
Uaat  5'  *lu}dvy7]s  KTjpv^  iiiyas  ovpayocpoiTTjs. 
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THEFora    the  Messiah    as  Lawgiver,  as  Judge,    and    as    King.      The 
GOSPELS.     Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  then  as  it  were  "  the  ultimatum 
of  Jehovah  to  His  ancient  people:  recognise  Jesus  as  your 
Messiah,  or  accept  Him  as  your  Judge."  i 

2.  St.  Mark  is  said  to  have  written  in  Rome  for  Latins. 
It  is  a  very  natural  supposition  that  when  St.  Peter  was  in 
his  Roman  prison,  awaiting  death,  the  Roman  Christians 
asked  Mark  to  preserve  for  them  the  great  Apostle's  reminis- 
cences of  the  life  of  the  Lord.  Hence  St.  Mark's  Gospel 
corresponds  to  the  character  of  him  who  first  made  the  great 
confession.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  the  present ;  the  Gospel  for 
the  practical  Roman  world ;  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  as  Lord  of 
human  society.  It  is  the  Gospel  which  reflects  the  tone  of 
mind  prevalent  in  that  moderate  section  of  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Church  of  which  St.  Peter  was  the  acknowledged 
head.  So  completely  does  the  Evangelist  represent  the  views 
of  St.  Peter  that  St.  Peter's  speech  to  Cornelius,  in  Acts  x.,  has 
been  called  "  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  a  nutshell."  If  St. 
Matthew's  is  the  didactic  Gospel,  or  the  Gospel  of  popular 
discourses,  St.  Mark's  is  the  anecdotical ;  the  Gospel  of  ener- 
getic incident. 

It  is  a  book  of  Apostolic  memoirs,^  and  is  marked  by  the 
graphic  vividness  which  reflects  the  memory  of  an  eye- 
witness. It  is  the  Gospel  which,  apart  from  any  special 
references   to  theology  or  to  prophecy,  simply  describes  in 

1  Godet,  Bible  Studies,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  23.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that 
St.  Matthew's  point  of  view  is  so  little  exclusive  that  he  can  admit  passages 
which  point  to  the  evanescence  of  the  law  and  the  universality  of  the  Gospel 
(ix.  16  ;  xii.  7,  8  ;  xiii.  31  sq.  ;  xxvii.  19,  &c.).  It  should  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind  that  these  characteristics  are  merely  general  and  relative.  It  is  not 
meant  that  the  Evangelists  represent  our  Blessed  Lord  exclusively,  but  only 
predominantly,  under  the  aspects  here  mentioned.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  any  one  of  the  Evangelists  wrote  with  a  deliberate  subjective  bias. 
They  dealt  with  facts  not  theories,  and  in  no  way  altered  those  facts  in  the 
interests  of  any  special  view.  They  neither  did,  nor  could,  invent  or  create  ; 
it  was  their  sole  duty  to  record.  It  is  only  from  the  grouping  of  facts, 
and  from  the  prominence  given  to  particular  incidents  or  expressions  through- 
out the  several  Gospels,  that  we  deduce  the  ruling  conceptions  of  the  inspired 
writers.  ^  St.  Augustine's  expression  that  they  wrote  "  ut  quisque  meminerat 
et  ut  cuique  oordi  erat  "  (De  Gotisens.  Evang.  ii.  5)  is  not  a  very  happy  one. 

^  'Awofivnix.ofii/xaTa,  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  103. 
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brief  and  startling  succession,  our  Lord's  deeds  as  He  lived,    the  foub 


and  moved  among  men. 

3.  St.  Luke  on  the  other  hand  wrote  in  Greece,  for  the 
bright,  clever,  affable  Greek  world.  Hence  his  Gospel  is 
in  its  language  the  most  accurate,  in  its  order  the  most  his- 
torical and  artistic.^  It  is  the  first  volume  of  a  great 
narrative,  tracing  the  victorious  advance  of  Christianity  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  from  Antioch 
on  its  westward  course  to  Rome.  It  reflects  the  tone  of  mind 
which  was  prevalent  in  the  school  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  univer- 
sal Gospel  of  the  Gentile  convert.^  It  does  not  deal  with  the 
yearnings  of  the  past,^  or  with  the  glory  of  the  present,  but 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  future.*  It  paints  Christ's  Gospel 
not  as  the  fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  or  as  "  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Age,"  but  as  the  satisfaction  of  our  moral  cravings ;  it 
describes  Jesus  to  us,  not  as  the  Jewish  Messiah,  or  the  Univer- 
sal Lord,  but  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  One  of  its  keynotes 
is  "My  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour."  It  is  a 
Gospel,  not  national,  but  universal ;  not  regal,  but  human. 
It  is  the  Gospel,  "  cleansed  from  the  leprosy  of  castes,"  and 
the  blindness  of  limitations.  It  is  the  Gospel  for  sinners, 
for  Samaritans,  for  Gentiles.  It  is  "  the  revelation  of  divine 
mercy ; "  it  is  "  the  manifestation  of  divine  philanthropy." 
It  is  Christianity  for  man. 

4.  It  might  then  have  been  imagined  that  the  three  Synoptic 
Gospels   had   exhausted    the   possible    aspects    of    dawning 

'  The  word  ko9€|^j,  "  in  order,"  is  peculiar  to  Ms  writings. 

'  Hence  he  omits  particulars  {e.g.  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount)  which 
would  have  been  less  intelligible  to  Greek  readers,  and  substitutes  'EwurrdT-ns 
or  AtSaimaXos  ("Master"  or  "  Teacher  ")  for  Eabbi ;  "lawyer"  for  "scribe  ;" 
"yea"  or  "verily"  for  "Amen  ;"  the  Greek  (pdpos  for  the  Latin  census;  the 
Lake  for  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  &c. 

'  Thus  St.  Luke  has  only  twenty-four  Old  Testament 'quotations  as  against 
sixty-five  of  St.  Matthew,  and  (except  iv.  18,  19)  none  which  are  peculiar  to 
himself,  except  in  the  first  two  (i.  17-25,  ii.  23,  2i)  and  the  22nd  and  23rd 
chapters  (xxii.  37,  xxiii.  31,  46). 

*  Yet  St.  Luke  never  excludes  passages  which  speak  of  the  spiritual  per- 
petuity  of  the  Law  (xvi.  17)  and  obedience  to  it  (ii.  22  sq.,  v.  14,  &c.).  Sea 
too  i.  32,  ii.  49,  xix.  46,  xxii.  30.  This  is  of  course  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Evangelists  were  primarily  faitliful  recorders,  and  were  never  led  into  dishonest 
suppression  by  party  bias. 

C 
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THE  FOUR  Christianity.  It  might  be  asked  what  remains?  One 
GOSPELS,  infinite  thing  remains,  Eternity ;  the  wants  of  the  spiritual 
reason.  St.  John  drops  the  great  keystone  into  the  soaring 
arch  of  Christian  revelation,  when  he  represents  Christ,  neither 
as  Messiah  only,  nor  King  only,  nor  even  as  Saviour  only, 
but  as  the  Incarnate  Word  ;  as  Christ,  the  Life  and  Light  of 
men,  the  pre-existent  and  Eternal  Son  of  God ;  not  only  as  the 
Son  of  Man  who  ascended  into  heaven,  but  as  the  Son  of  God, 
who  descended  from  heaven  to  sanctify  the  world.  The 
whole  circle  of  Gospel  Revelation  is  as  it  were  rounded  into 
a  flawless  symbol  of  eternity,  when  St.  John  was  inspired  to 
write  that  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  And  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth." 

We  may  thus  sum  up  these  large,  though  neither  exclusive 
nor  exhaustive  generalisations. 

St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Judaea  for  the  Jews.  His  is  the  Gospel 
of  the  Past,  the  Gospel  which  sees  in  Christianity  a  fulfil- 
ment of  Judaism,  the  Gospel  of  discourses,  the  didactic 
Gospel,  the  Gospel  in  which  Christ  is  represented  to  us  as 
primarily  the  Messiah  of  the  Jew. 

St.  Mark  wrote  in  Italy  for  the  Romans.  His  is  the  Gospel 
of  the  Present;  the  Gospel  of  incident;  the  anecdotical 
Gospel;  the  Gospel  which  represents  Christ  as  the  strong 
Son  of  God  and  Lord  of  the  World. 

St.  Luke  wrote,  perhaps  in  Corinth,  for  the  Greeks.  His 
is  the  Gospel  of  the  Future ;  the  Gospel  of  progressive 
Christianity;  the  Gospel  of  Universal  and  free  Salvation; 
the  Historic  Gospel;  the  Gospel  for  Sinners;  the  Gospel 
cf  Jesus  as  the  Good  Physician  and  the  Saviour  of 
Mankind. 

St.  John  wrote  in  Ephesus  for  all  Christians.  His  is  pre- 
eminently the  Gospel  for  the  Church  :  the  Gospel  of  Eternity ; 
the  spiritual  Gospel;  the  Gospel  for  the  devout  and  thought- 
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fill  disciple ;  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  the  Eternal  Son,  and    the  fotir 
the  Incarnate  Word.  ''°^^^'^- 

"  Matthew,"  says  Godet,  "  groups  together  doctrinal  teach- 
ings in  the  form  of  great  discourses  ;  he  is  a  preacher.  Mark 
narrates  events  as  they  occur  to  his  mind ;  he  is  a  chronicler. 
Luke  reproduces  the  external  and  internal  development  of 
events ;  he  is  the  historian  properly  so  called."  St.  John,  we 
may  add,  gives  the  inmost  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  facts 
which  he  narrates ;  he  is  the  philosopher  and  the  divine. 

Now  to  make  our  conceptions  of  the  different  books  of  the 
Bible  clear  and  definite,  and  to  fix  them  in  our  memories, 
it  is  often  very  desirable,  when  it  is  possible,  to  choose  for  each 
book  one  characteristic  and  typical  phrase  or  sentence  by 
which  it  is  definitely  marked,  and  I  think  that  we  can  do 
this  in  the  case  of  the  four  Gospels. 

The  characteristic  phrase  for  St.  Matthew  is  "  that  the  say- 
ing might  he  fulfilled"  which  occurs  some  thirteen  times  in 
his  Gospel ;  the  inmost  idea  of  his  Gospel  is  expressed  in  the 
sentences,  "  This  is  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews,"  and  "  I  am 
not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil." 

The  central  conception  of  Mark  might  be  summed  up  by 
"Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God"  or  "  What  is  this?  A  new 
teaching  !  Wi  th  authority  He  commands  even  the  unclean 
spirits  and  they  obey  Him."  A  characteristic  of  the  startling 
rapidity  and  energetic  brevity  of  his  Gospel  is  furnished  by 
the  words  "  and  immediately  "  which  occur  in  him  no  less 
than  forty-two  times,  whereas  they  occur  but  three  times  in 
the  much  longer  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

The  sentences  which  we  might  choose  as  most  characteristic 
of  the  joyous  and  sympathetic  tenderness  of  St.  Luke,  are 
"  Who  went  about  doing  good,"  (Acts  x.  38),  or  "  A  Saviour 
which  is  Christ  the  lord"  (ii.  ll.)i 

'  This  verse  describes  the  actual  work  of  Jesiis  as  set  fortli  in  the  Gospel. 
The  genera]  idea  of  the  Gospel  itself  may  be  seen  in  i.  77.  tod  Soifai  yvaaiv 
crci)Ti]pCas  Ttp  AoaJ  ai/ToS  eV  a(|)eo'€i  aiiapTL&v  avToJif,  and  xxiv.  47,  Kai  "tipvx^^^o.t 
iirX  T^  imfiari  avrou  |iCTavoiav  Kal  &<^«riv  o|iapTio;v  els  iravTa  ra  ^Bv-q,  dp^i- 
fievov  dTri  'lepoutroAif/i. 

C  2 
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THE  FOUR  The  motto  for  St.  John— indicative  of  the  depth  of  view 
GOSPELS,  .^^jjjgjj  pervades  all  his  Gospel— could  only  be  the  four  most 
marvellous  and  epoch-making  words  ever  written,  words 
which  concentrate  into  themselves  long  centuries  of  divine 
history  and  world-wide  speculations,  "  The  Word  hecame 
flesh." 

The  extent  to  which  the  differences  which  we  have  pointed 
out  were  felt  and  recognised  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the 
preference  given  to  one  or  other  of  the  Gospels  by  different 
sects  of  heretics. 

Thus,  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was,  as  we  might  have  expected, 
the  favourite  of  the  sects  of  Jewish  Christians;  of  the 
Nazarenes,  with  their  limited  and  imperfect  conceptions  of 
Christian  truth,  and  the  Ebionites,  with  their  denial  of  the 
supernatural  birth  of  Christ. 

St.  Mark  was  preferred  by  the  followers  of  Cerinthus,  the 
Docetae  and  other  sects  who  made  a  distinction  between  the 
human  Jesus  and  the  Divine  Christ.^ 

St.  Luke's — or  rather  a  mutilated  version  of  it — was  the 
chosen  Gospel  of  the  Marcionites,  who  were  the  most  ex- 
travagant of  the  anti-Judaic  followers  of  St.  Paul. 

St.  John's  Gospel,  with  its  mystic  depths,  was  the  accepted 
Gospel  of  the  Valentinians,  and  other  philosophising  Gnostic 
sects. 

The  four  Gospels  are  meant  to  show  us  what  Christ  was, 
and  what  He  meant  us  to  be ;  and  what  the  salvation  was 
wherewith  He  saved  us  from  sin,  and  from  Satan,  and  from 
ourselves. 

If  we  desire  to  realise  their  inner  unity  Ave  must  find  it 
in  ourselves.  We  shall  need  no  further  verification  of  their 
general  testimony  if  we  put  on  the  new  man  which  after 
Christ  Jesus  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 
When  we  have  learnt  to  read  those  books  aright  v/e  shall  find 
their  harmony  in  thoughts  purified,  in  lives  ennobled  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ.     The  glad  tidings  will  help  to  dissipate  oui 

'  Iren.  Kacr.  iii.  11,  §  7, 
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sadness  and  brighten  our  discouragements.  We  shall  look  the  four 
upon  ourselves  naore  hopefully ;  and  we  shall  look  upon  our 
fellow  men  with  more  of  patience  and  of  tenderness,  because 
we  shall  then  regard  both  ourselves  and  them  in  the  light  of 
those  words  into  which  surely  the  spirit  of  all  the  four 
Oospels  may  be  compressed — as  souls — "for  whom  Christ 
died." 
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NOTE  L 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

THE  FOUE         rpgj,  ^^\^  phenomenon  presented  by  the  Synoptists,  when  we  read 
GOSPELS.      ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j,^^^  j^  ^^^  coexistence  of  minute  resemblances  with  wide 
divergence. 

a.  The  resemblance.?  extend  even  to  slight  peculiarities  of  language 
such  as  the  rare  and  dubious  word  cViouVior  "  daily  "  in  the  Lord's  prayer ; 
the  use  of  the  diminutive  ariov  "  little  ear  "  (John  xviii.  10  ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
51  ;  Luke  xxii.  51) ;  the  curious  adverb  hva-icoKas  to  mean  "with  diffi- 
culty "  (Matt.  xix.  23  ;  Mark  x.  23  :  Luke  xviii,  24) ;  the  irregular  Doric 
form  of  the  perfect  passive  atpewvrai  (Matt.  ix.  2  ;  Mark  ii.  5  ;  Luke 
V.  20)  ;  the  double  augment  in  ajrcKaxfo-Tdflj;  (Matt.  xii.  13  ;  Mark  iii. 
5  ;  Luke  vi.  10).  Too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  these 
minute  resemblances.  The  reading  dcj)eaivTat  is  in  some  MSS.  replaced  by 
dtpUvTM.  'Emovinos  is  probably  a  Greek  attempt  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
ino  (i)  enwvaarjfiipa  "to-morrow,"  see  Prov.  xxvii.  1,  LXX.)  ;  the  double 
Doric  augment  in  some  tenses  of  anoKaBla-TJjixi.  is  widely  diffused,  and 
diminutives  were  common  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 

But  apart  from  these  minor  resemblances,  the  same  forms  of  expression 
constantly  recur  in  passages  which  in  other  respects  diverge  considerably 
from  each  other.  The  verbal  agreement  is  chiefly — to  the  extent  of  seven- 
eighths — in  the  report  of  words  ;  the  divergences  are  chiefly  in  the 
narratives.     This  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect. 

^.  The  differences  extend  to  the  transposition  of  whole  sections  ;  the 
omission  of  entire  discourses  ;  the  insertion  of  long  narratives  ;  the 
statement  of  facts  in  a  way  which  would  lead  to  mistaken  inferences 
unless  such,  inferences  were  corrected  by  data  derived  from  the  othei 
narrators. 

These  facts  have  been  minutely  examined.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  Stroud  that  "  if  the  total  contents  of  the  several  Gospels  be  repre- 
Bented  by  100,  the  following  table  is  obtained : 

St.  Mark        has     7  peculiarities,  and  93  coincidences. 

St.  Matthew    „  42        „         „  58  „ 

St.  Luke  „  59        „        „  41  „ 

St.  John  „  92         „         „  8 
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Ileuss  has  further  calculated  that  the  total  number  of  verses  common  the  four 
to  all  the  Synoptists  is  about  330;  that  St.  Matthew  has  350  verses  gospels. 
peculiar  to  himself,  St.  Mark  68,  and  St.  Luke  541.  The  coincidences 
are  usually  in  the  record  of  sayings  :  the  peculiarities  in  the  narrative 
portion.  In  St.  Matthew,  the  narrative  occupies  about  one  fourth  ;  in 
St.  Mark  one  half ;  and  in  St.  Luke  one  third.  The  instances  of  verbal 
coincidence  between  all  the  three  Synoptists  together  are  mostly  in  short 
sentences  and  are  not  very  frequent. 

Another  important  fact  is  that  when  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
verbally  agree — which  is  chiefly  in  the  words  of  Jesus — St.  Mark  always 
agrees  with  them  ;  that  the  resemblances  between  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark 
are  much  closer  than  those  between  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew,  but  are 
not  numerous,  being  only  eight  in  all,^  and  mostly  in  short  words  of  the 
Lord  ;  that  where  St.  Mark  has  additional  touches  St.  Luke  usually  has 
them  also,  but  less  seldom  when  additions  are  found  only  in  St.  Matthew ; 
and  that  where  St.  Mark  is  silent,  St.  Luke  often  differs  from  St. 
Matthew. 

St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark  agree  most  in  the  Galilean,  and  least  in  the 
Judean  scene  of  the  narrative.  Their  agreement  chiefly  is  in  short 
"  words  of  the  Lord  "  with  the  context  that  leads  to  them.  Bat  the 
agreement  of  St.  Luke  with  St.  Matthew  is  often  for  several  consecutive 
sentences.  To  give  the  passages  and  details  would  occupy  too  much 
space.  It  is  not  often  that  both  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew  contain  passages 
omitted  by  St.  Mark  {e.g.  the  Lost  Sheep,  Matt,  xviii.  12 — 14 ;  Luke 
XV.  4 — 7,  and  compare  Matt.  viii.  5  sq.,  xxii.  1  sq.  with  Luke  vii.  1  sq., 
xiv.  15  sq.). 

All  the  Evangelists  have  in  common  forty-seven  sections.  In  St. 
Mark  there  are  not  more  than  twenty-four  versos  to  which  no  paiallel 
exists  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.^ 

The  best  way  to  estimate  the  facts  is  to  examine  side  by  side  the  text 
of  the  Synoptists  in  any  passage  which  they  have  in  common,  such  as 
the  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  33 — 44 ;  Luke 
XX.  9 — 18  ;  Mark  xii.  1 — 11),  or  the  Transfiguration  and  the  healing  of 
the  demoniac  boy  (Matt.  xvii.  1—21  ;  Mark  ix.  1—27  ;  Luke  ix.  28—42). 
This  may  very  easily  be  done  by  studying  Rushbrooke's  Synoptieon,  in 
which  the  matter  common  to  all  the  Evangelists  is  printed  in  red  ;  the 
matter  common  to  each  pair  in  black  spaced  type ;  and  the  matter 
peculiar  to  each  in  ordinary  type.  The  examination  will  at  once  illus- 
trate the  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  It  will 
reveal  the  existence  of  apparent  discrepancies  intersecting  resemblances, 

'  Marsh.  Renan  says  :  "  Lea  details  que  Matthieu  ajoute  k  Marc,  Luc  ne 
les  a  pas  ;  ce  que  Luc  semble  ajouter  k  Matthieu  Maro  I'a  toujours._  Dans 
les  passages  qui  manquent  chez  Marc  il  y  a  chez  Luc  une  autre  recension  que 
chez  Matthieu." — Les  ivangiUs,  258. 

2  Westuott  Introd.  ;  Schaff.  Hist,  of  Christian  Church,  p.  6D5. 
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SHE  FOUR    and  of  diversities  interlacing  agreements  in  every  possible  variety.  _  It 

GOSPELS,      ^in  at  the  same  time  leave  on  every  candid  mmd  an  irresistible  un- 

pressionthat  we  are  reading  the  trutliful  narrative  of  one  and  the  same 

story  by  different  witnesses,  modified  only  by  the  individuality,  the 

keenness  of    observation,   and  the   retentiveness  of    memory  of   the 

Tl  flTTfltOI'S 

The  various  theories  which  have  been  invented  to  account  for  these 
facts  have  been  elaborately  discussed.     They  are 

1.  The  "borrowing"  theory,  or  theory  of  inter-dependence, supported 
by  Eiohhom,  Marsh  and  others,  which  supposes  that  one  or  two  of  the 
Evangelists  directly  borrowed  from  the  other.  It  was,  for  instance,  long 
supposed  that  St.  Mark  was,  as  St.  Augustiiie  calls  him,  only  an  abbrevia- 
tor  and  "  pedissequus  "  of  St.  Matthew.  Each  of  the  Evangelists  in  turn 
has  been  regarded  as  the  source  from  which  the  others  borrowed.  Every 
such  theory  has  broken  down  under  the  weight  of  the  accumulated 
absurdities  which  it  involves. 

2.  The  "  Primitive  Gospel "  theory.  It  has  been  supposed  that  there 
was  some  earlier  edition— a  Proto-Marcus  or  other  Proto-Evangelist— 
in  a  form  different  from  our  canonical  Gospels.  Every  possible  modifica- 
tion of  this  view  has  now  been  abandoned  as  absolutely  untenable.  Each 
theory  of  the  kind  requires  as  many  subordinate  hypotheses  of  early 
editions,  later  recensions,  translations,  &o.,  as  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy  required  orbs  and  epicycles  to  account  for  its  theory  of  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.^ 

3.  The  "  Tendency  "  hypothesis  of  the  Tubingen  school,  which  held 

'  Other  passages  which  may  most  profitably  be  contrasted  are  Matt.  xxi. 
83—44.     Mark  xii.  1—11.     Luke  xx.  9—18,  or  we  may  compare  only  single 


verses,  such  as  ; 

Matt. 

xxviil.  7. 

Mark  xvi.  7. 

Luke  xxiv.  6. 

iii.  5. 

i.  5. 

iii.  3. 

. 

xix.  16. 

X.  17. 

■ xviii.  18. 

or  verses  common  to  two  Synoptists  {e.g.  Mark  viii.  19,  Luke  viil.  14;  or 
Matt.  xiv.  4,  Mark  vi.  19).  It  would  take  a  volume  to  tabulate  the  results : 
but  by  means  of  such  inquiries  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  Rushbrooke's 
Synopticon,  it  seems  possible  to  recover  the  "Triple  Tradition"  common  to 
the  three — the  original  and  almost  continuous  narrative  which  they  alike 
utilised,  and  which  began  at  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist.  Dr._  Abbott 
(Encycl.  Brit.  Art.  Gospels)  as  the  outcome  of  such  inquiries,  regards  it  as  de- 
monstrable that  (1)  St.  Mark  did  not  copy  from  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke  ■,  and 
(2)  that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  may  hare  been  influenced  by  some  original 
form  of  St.  Mark,  or  of  the  original  tradition  which  he  used. 

^  One  specimen  may  suflice  to  illustrate  the  complexity  of  those  arbitrary 
guesses.  Soholten  (if  I  understand  his  view  rightly)  supposes  a  Proto-Mark, 
followed  by  our  present  St.  Mark  (Deutero-Mark),  and  a  Trito-Matthew,  which 
is  our  St.  Matthew  1  But  as  though  this  were  not  enough  he  supposes  that  the 
Proto-Marcus  was  a  sketch  by  John  Mark,  which  combined  a  Deutero-Matthew 
with  fheZogia  of  Matthew  (asupposed  collection  of  "sayings,"  v.  infra),  and 
that  these  Logia  were  in  five  series !  (see  more  in  Hilgenfeld,  Mnleit.  455). 
Are  such  fancies  worth  refuting,  or  even  worth  recording  ? 
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tliat  etich.  of  the  Gospels  was  a  history  modified  in  the  interest  of  party  the  four 
opinion  from  some  primitive  Aramaic  soTirce,  which  is  conjectured  to  gospels. 
have  been  an  early  form  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.^  The 
ordinary  form  of  the  Tiibingen  theory  is  that  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  is 
a  combination  of  an  Aramaic  with  a  more  liberal  document ;  that  St. 
Luke's  is  a  Pauline  protest  supplemented  from  Ebionite  sources  ;  and 
that  St.  Mark  copied  from  both  ! 

4.  These  hypotheses  have  little  or  nothing  in  their  favour,  nor  do 
they  account  adequately  for  the  facts  before  us.  They  assume  that  the 
Evangelists  altered  each  other's  narratives  often  for  the  worse,  often  by 
changes  which  would  have  been  to  the  last  degree  meaningless  and 
trivial.  They  depend  on  the  impossible  and  irreverent  assumption  that 
each  of  the  Synoptists  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  alter,  or  to  omit,  or 
to  transpose,  and  in  multitudes  of  ways  to  manipulate  not  the  facts  only 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  but  even  the  words  which  He  uttered.  Even 
the  Rabbis  laid  down  the  rule  {Shabbath,  f.  15,  i.)  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  pupil  to  reproduce  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  the  ipslssima  verba 
of  his  teachers,  lest  from  any  mistake  or  alteration  he  should  confuse  the 
Halacha,  or  established  precedent  and  opinion,  to  which  appeal  was  made. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Evangelists,  if  they  had  any  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels,  or  any  other  faithful  record  in  their  hands,  should  have  felt 
themselves  at  liberty  to  subject  the  sayings  and  actions  of  their  Master 
to  a  process  of  dogmatic  adaptation.  Such  a  theory  explains  nothing, 
and  accounts  for  nothing.  To  mention  none  of  the  other  difficulties 
(which  are  suggested  by  every  page)  is  it  conceivable  that  the  Synoptists, 
if  they  had  access  to  each  other's  writings,  should  have  given  different 
genealogies  of  Christ,  different  versions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  different 
formulae  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  even  different  forms  of 
the  inscription  on  the  cross  ? 

5.  The  general  conclusions  to  which  all  recent  inquiries  seem  to  point 
and  which  are  now  most  widely  accepted,  are  that  : 

i.  There  existed— as  there  naturally  must  have  existed — in  the  early 
Church  a  cycle  of  authoritative  oral  tradition,  which  had  become  fixed 
by  constant  repetition  in  the  preaching  of  different  Apostles.  It  repre- 
sented all  that  they  most  vividly  remembered,  or  considered  most 
immediately  important  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  their  Lord.  This 
memory  of  fundamental  facts  sufficed  all  the  early  churches  founded  by 
St.  Paul.^  "  La  tradition  vivante,"  says  Eenan  {^aaa  rJKovrj  koI  jjiivova-a) 
"  dtait  le  grand  reservoir  oh  tons  puisaient."  '^  "  The  eternal  youth  of  the 
word  of  Christ,"  says  Holtzmann,  "  was  manifested  by  the  fact  that  for  a 

^  This  is  in  the  main  the  view  of  Banr,  Schwegler,  Eitschl,  Volkmar, 
Hilgenfeld,  Kostlin,  Davidson. 

^  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  that  age  and  in  the  East  men  were 
trained  to  rely  on  memory  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  modern  times. 

'  Les  ^vanrjiUs,  p.  96. 
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THE  FOUK  century  it  passed  througli  the  world  of  human  thought,  preserved  only 
GOSPELS,  by  oral  tradition,  yet  unweakened  in  essence,  and  still  maintaining  its 
freshness  and  originality."'  "  So  full  of  grace  were  His  lips,"  Origenhad 
said,  seventeen  centuries  earlier,  "  that  brief  as  was  the  period  during 
wliich  He  taught,  yet  the  whole  world  has  been  filled  with  His  faith  and 
doctrine."  ^ 

ii.  This  authoritative  tradition,  retained  for  a  time  in  the  strong 
memories  of  those  who  frequently  heard  it,  was  gradually  committed  to 
writing  by  some  of  the  disciples  for  the  use  of  wider  circles.  Earliest 
among  such  narratives  (Sii/y^tretf)  and  u.tterance3  would  be  the  genealogy 
of  Christ,  His  miracles.  His  discourses,  briefer  sayings  and  eschatological 
prophecies. 

iii.  These  written  memorials  were  early  used  by  those  who,  more  or 
less  unsuccessfully,  first  attempted  to  set  forth  a  continuous  sketch  of 
the  ministry  of  Christ. 

iv.  The  most  authentic  and  valuable  of  such  attempts  were  to  a 
certain  extent  utilised  in  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists.  This  is 
certain.  It  would  be  an  absolute  absurdity  to  maintain  that  the  many 
verbal  coincidences  between  the  Synoptists  could  be  accounted  for 
except  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  access  to  common  sources  of 
information. 

6.  This  hypothesis  has  three  considerations  in  its  favour. 

a.  It  corresponds  with  the  manner  in  which  other  sacred  writings 
have  originated  in  ancient  days.  "  Plus  un  souvenir  est  grand  et  sacr^," 
says  De  Pressensd,  "  plus  il  se  grave  profond^ment." ' 

fi.  It  comes  nearest  to  the  oldest  tradition  on  the  subject  in  the  Church 
as  recorded  by  Papias.'  Eusebius  agrees  with  him  in  saying  that  the 
work  of  the  Apostles  was  to  preach  and  to  bear  witness,  and  that  they 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  composition  of  books.° 

y.  It  closely  follows  the  remarkable  facts  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in 
the  preface  to  his  Gospel.  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  when  he  undertook  to 
write  his  Gospel  he  found  "  many  "  narratives  (Sij/yij o-eir)  of  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  origin  of  Christianity  already  in  existence.  These  failed 
to  satisfy  him.     They  were  "  attempts,"  and  as  he  implies,  inadequate 

^  Protestanten  Bihel  (E.  T.  i.  35).  In  saying  "for  a  century,"  he  means 
that  (as  we  see  from  the  remark  of  Papias,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  24)  tradition 
subsisted  till  the  middle  of  the  second  centuiy,  side  by  side  with  written 
narratives. 

''  Origen,  De  PriTicip.  iv.  5.  Our  Lord  Himself  predicted  the  vitality  of  this 
oral  tradition  (Matt.  xxiv.  14,  34  ;  xxvi.  13). 

^  Hist,  des  trois  prcm.  Siicles,  ii.  81. 

*  See  the  remarkable  passage  of  Papias,  preserved  by  Eusebius  (E.  E. 
iii.  39). 

..."  StouS^j  TJJs  T!ep\  -rb  Koyoypaipitv  fxiKpav  iroioiixevoi  ippovTiSa,  Euseb.  B.  E. 
iii.  24.^  St.  John  in  his  second  Epistle  (v.  12)  purposely  puts  off  writing  {ovk 
7i$ov\nSnv  Sia  xa/>ToC  kk!  /xe\ai>os  (ypd(pftv))  because  he  prefers  to  deliver  his 
message  orally. 
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attempts.  They  profeBsed,  indeed,  to  represent  the  "  tradition "  de-  j^j.  pouK 
livered  by  those  who  had  been  "  from  the  beginning  eye-witnesses  and  gospels. 
ministers  of  the  word,"  but  St.  Luke  felt  himself  compelled  to  offer  to 
Theophilus  something  more  perfect.  Besides  his  knowledge  and  use  of 
this  sacred  tradition  he  had  made  careful  investigations  of  the  whole 
history  from  the  beginning  (wapTjieoXou^Tj/coVt  avcoBcv  rrda-iv  axpi/Sms)  in 
order  that  his  friend  might  fully  know  (ii-a  emyvms)  the  actual  and 
certain  facts  {ttiv  aacjiaKeiav)  about  aU  the  truths  in  which  he  had 
already  been  orally  instructed.  Christ  had  not  commanded  His  Apostles 
to  write,  but  to  preach.  The  Gospels  were  produced  to  meet  a  more 
and  more  imperious  necessity.  The  same  impulse  and  the  same  reason- 
ings which  weighed  with  St.  Luke  may  well  have  influenced  the  other 
Evangelists  at  nearly  the  same  time.  That  St.  Luke  did  not  include 
these  Gospels  among  the  "attempts"  with  which  he  was  dissatisfied,  and 
indeed  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  them,  though  he  had  recourse  to 
traditions  and  documents  which  they  also  had  incorporated,  is  clear 
from  every  page  of  his  Gospel. 

7.  If  then  this  hypothesis  of  a  fixed  oral  tradition  gradually  reduced 
to  writing,  be  insufiicient  to  account  for  the  differences  and  resemblances 
of  the  Evangelists,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  no  more  reasonable  sugges- 
tion has  yet  been  made.^ 

The  Four  Gospels  superseded  all  others  and  won  their  way  into 
universal  acceptance  by  their  intrinsic  value  and  authority .^  After  "  so 
many  salutary  losses  " '  we  still  possess  a  rich  collection  of  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  and,  if  they  serve  no  other  good  purpose,  they  have  this  value, 
that  they  prove  for  us  undoubtedly  the  unique  and  transcendent  superi- 
ority of  the  sacred  records.  These  bear  the  stamp  of  absolute  truthfulness, 
all  tlie  more  decisively  when  placed  in  contrast  with  writings  which  show 
signs  of  wilful  falsity.  We  escape  from  their  "  lying  magic  "  to  find  sup- 
port and  help  in  the  genuiae  Gospels.  "  And  here  we  take  refuge  with 
the  greater  confidence  because  the  ruins  which  lie  around  the  ancient 
archives  of  the  Church  look  like  a  guarantee  of  the  enduring  strength 
and  greatness  of  those  archives  themselves."'' 

'  This  is  the  view  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  main  by  Herder,  Gieseler, 
(who  first  developed  it  in  1818)  Schulz,  Crednev,  Lange,  Ebrard,  Thiersch, 
Norton,  Alford,  Eenan,  Godet,  Westoott,  Schaff,  Weiss,  and  Archbishop 
Thomson. 

^  "Multi  conati  sunt  scribere  Evangelia,  sed  non  omnes  recepti,"  Orig. 
TTom.  in  Lue. 

'  Keim,  Jesu  of  Nazara,  i.  45  (E.  T.) 

"  Keim,  i.  45. 
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NOTE  II. 

ETYLE,   AND   DIPrERENI   BOOKS   OP   THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

THE  FouE       One  of  the  greatest  modern  stylists  has  said   that  there  are  at  least 
GOSPELS,     five  different  styles  in  the  New  Testament.     Under  this  head  he  ranks 
together 

1.  Matthew.     Mark.     The  Apocalypse. 

2.  Luke  and  the  Acts. 

3.  General  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     Hehrews.     1  Peter. 

4.  James.     Jude.     2  Peter.     Pastoral  Epistles. 

5.  The  writings  of  John. 

There  is  much  insight  in  the  remark,  though  it  is  open  to  criticism. 
But  adds  M.  Eenan,  what  constitutes  (in  this  point  of  view)  the  strength 
of  all  these  writings  is  that  they  are  written  in  Greek  but  conceived  ia 
Aramaic.  The  absoluteness  of  Old  Testament  idiom,  in  which  there  are 
no  nuances,  in  which  all  is  black  or  white,  shade  or  sunshine,  which 
instead  of  saying  "  I  preferred  Jacob  to  Esau,''  says  "Jacob  have  I  loved 
and  Esau  have  I  hated,"  retains  in  the  New  Testament  also  its  startling 
and  overwhelming  energy  and  fascination. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACOOEDINa  TO  ST.  MATTHEW. 


"  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of 
Abraham." — Matt.  i.  1. 

1.  When  we  desire  to  know  something  about  a  book  our  sx.  matthew. 
first  question  is,  "  Who  wrote  it  ? "  Fortunately  vre  know 
that  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  stands  first  in  our  New 
Testament  was  the  apostle  St.  Matthew.  We  are  told  but 
little  about  him  personally.  He  was  a  son  of  Alphaeus,  a 
brother  of  James  the  Little  ;  possibly,  as  criticism  has  con- 
jectured, a  brother  of  St.  Thomas  called  Didymus,  whose 
name  means  "  the  twin " ;  possibly,  as  tradition  has  said,  a 
kinsman  of  our  Lord  according  to  the  flesh.  The  Gospels, 
not  excepting  his  own,  record  nothing  about  him  except  his 
call  and  his  farewell  feast.'  He  had  been  a  publican ;  that 
is,  he  had  held  the  low  and  despised  office  of  collector  of  the 
taxes  imposed  by  the  conquering  Romans  on  his  oppressed 
fellow-countrymen.^ 

That  ofiSce  was  all  the  baser  because  of  its  gainfulness. 
It  was  usually  stained  with  dishonesty.  In  a  Jew  it 
bore   the    stigma   of    unpatriotic    subservience   to   an   alien 

^  Matt.  ix.  10.  The  modest  reticence  of  the  Evangelist  appears  in  his  sup- 
pression of  his  share  in  this  feast.     Comp.  Luke  v.  29. 

^  Herod  Antipas  may  perhaps  have  been  allowed  to  collect  his  own  taxes, 
and  Matthew  may  have  thought  himself  comparatively  justified  in  serving  as 
a  revenue  officer  to  a  semi-Jewish  king.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Herod  had  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Komans,  the  discredit  which  the  office  attached  to  a  faith- 
ful theocratic  Jew  was  just  the  same  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  tax-collectors 
were  as  much  detested  in  Galilee  as  eveiywhero  else. 
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ST.  MATTHEW.  oppressioQ.      From    a    position    thus    sordid    and   despised 

one    word    of    Christ    redeemed    him.       Touched    by    the 

^^'sT)'"'  ^^'  -fthuriel   spear   of  His  Master's  love,  he  sprang  up  from  a 

tax-gatherer  into  an  apostle.      He  who  rejected  the  scribe 

accepted     the     publican,     and     enabled     the     subservient 

Matt.  ii.  11.  official  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  flaming  zealot. 
One  farewell  feast,  to  his  old  companions,  on  a  Pharisaic  fast- 

Maikii^is  ^^Y — ^  feast  in  which  the  guests  were  so  numerous  as  to 
prove  that  St.  Matthew  had  something  to  lose  by  the  aban- 
donment of  his  functions — and  then,  forsaking  all,  he  followed 
Christ.  It  is  he  alone  who  has  appended  to  his  own  name 
the  opprobrious  addition  of  "Matthew  the  publican."^  He 
need  not  have  done  so,  for  Matthew  was  a  new  name.  His 
old  name  had  been  Levi.  Matthew  means  "  the  gift  of 
God."  ^  The  old  name  Levi  had  been  abandoned  with  the 
old  profession.^  In  that  single  word,  "the  publican"  (x.  3), 
and  in  the  absolute  suppression  of  his  own  personality 
throughout  the  Gospel,  we  see  the  deep  humility  of  the 
Evangelist.  Not  one  incident,  not  one  question,  of  his  is 
recorded.  He  occupied  a  very  retiring  and  humble  position 
in  the  apostolic  band.  Tradition  only  records  one  saying  of 
his  and  one  fact  about  him.  The  traditional  fact  is  that  he 
lived  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  on  herbs  and  water.*  The  saying 
is  that  when  the  neighbour  of  an  elect  man  sins,  he  himself 
has  sinned;  for  had  he  lived  as  the  Word  commands,  his 

'  It  has  been  fancied  that  St.  Matthew  shows  traces  of  the  matters  which 
foTmeiiy  occupied  his  attention  in  the  use  of  the  word  "tribute-money"  not 
"penny  "  in  xxii.  17—22,  and  in  recording  the  miracle  of  the  stater. 

^  MaTdalos  is  the  Greek  form  of  *F1D^  shortened  from  n>nO  (perhaps 
another  form  of  Amittai,  Jonah  i.  1)  QeoSupos.  Mattathias,  1.  Mace.  ii.  1. 
Matthias,  Acts  i.  23. 

^  The  identification  of  Matthew  with  Levi  (Matt.  ix.  9,  x.  3.  Markii.  14. 
Luke  V.  27)  has  indeed  been  questioned  (what  has  not  been  questioned  ?), 
but  it  has  been  all  but  unanimously  accepted  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  chief 
exceptions  are  the  Valentinian  Eerakleon  (Chem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  9,  73)  ■ 
Origen  (c.  Cels.  i.  62),  Grotius,  Michaelis,  de  Wette,  and  Ewald  (CAmtes,  pp' 
289,  321).  ^'^ 

**  MarQalos  fxev  oZv  6  aTTotTTOAoy  (nrepfia.Tuy  Kal  aKpo^i!cav  Kal  Kaxavtcv  &vfv 
Kpiav  ixiTiKafiPaff.  Chem.  Alex.  Pacd.  ii.  1,  p.  16.  If  so  this  manner  of 
life  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  later  days  (see  Matt.  ix.  10 — 14,  Matthew's 
feast). 
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neighbours  would  have  so  reverenced  him  as  to  refrain  from  st.  matthew. 
sin.  These  traditional  particulars  have  no  intrinsic  impro- 
bability. It  was  believed  in  the  early  Church  that  certain 
ascetic  or  half-Essene  tendencies  existed  in  the  circle  of  our 
Lord's  earthly  relatives.  We  see  a  certain  general  resemblance 
between  the  Judaic  sternness  and  simplicity  of  James,  "  the 
Lord's  brother,''  and  of  St.  Matthew.  The  sternness  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  this  Gospel  the  idea  of  punishment 
and  retribution  is  more  prominent  than  in  the  others.  ^  As  to 
the  death  or  labours  of  St.  Matthew  we  know  nothing.  It 
is  said  that  he  went  forth  from  Jerusalem  as  a  missionary ;  ^ 
but  whither  he  went — whether  to  ^Ethiopia  or  to  Parthia — is 
uncertain ;  nor  is  it  known  whether  he  died  peacefully,  or 
whether  he  won  the  martyr's  crown.^ 

2.  But  out  of  this  life,  so  discredited  in  its  youth,  so  un- 
recorded in  its  manhood,  there  flowed  a  most  memorable 
service — the  first  Gospel.  He  thus  lived  to  confer  an  eternal 
benefit  on  that  Church  of  God,  which  he  alone  of  the  Evan- 
gelists has  mentioned  by  that  name.*  It  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  one  who  seems  to  have  lived  much  alone 
with  God  and  his  own  soul  has,  like  John  Tauler  or  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  embalmed  in  one  brief  book  the  inmost  fragrance 
of  a  blessed  spirit,  to  last  for  a  life  beyond  life. 

3.  His  comparative  obscurity,  his  unpopular  profession, 
help  to  make  his  authorship  more  indisputable.     No  forger 

1  See  Matt.  vii.  13,  23,  42 ;  xviii.  34,  35  ;  xxii.  13  ;  xxiii.  33  ;  xxiv.  50, 
51  ;  XXV.  30,  46. 

2  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  24  ;  v.  10  ;  Socrates,  H.  E.  i.  19. 

'  Herakleon  {ap.  Clem.  Alex,  I.  c.)  excepts  from  the  iiiimber  of  martyrs 
Matthew,  Philip,  Thomas,  Levi  and  many  others.  In  all  western  works  of 
art  he  is  represented  as  being  slain  by  the  sword.  Greek  artists  uniformly 
exhibit  him  as  dying  in  peace,  while  an  angel  swings  the  censer  beside  his 
bed  ;  as  on  the  ancient  dome  of  San  Paolo  at  Eome.  (Mrs.  Jameson. )  As  to 
his  missionary  labours,  Ensebius  only  says  that  he  went  i(p'  krepovs.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  have  nothing  to  add  to  this.  Macedonia,  Persia,  &o. ,  are  only 
specified  by  later  writers,  till  at  last,  Nicephorus  Callistus  (in  1350)  specifies 
the  Anthropophagi ! 

*  'EKic\i)<rio.  Matt.  xvi.  18  ;  xviii.  17.  The  fact  that  this  word,  so  common 
in  the  Epistles,  where  it  occurs  112  times,  should  occur  here  only  in  the 
Gospels,  like  the  fact  that  the  title  "Son  of  Man,"  so  common  in  the  Gospels, 
is  not  found  in  the  Epistles,  is  an  interesting  but  entirely  undesigned  coinci- 
dence, which  throws  light  on  the  purpose,  age,  and  credibility  of  the  Gospels. 
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ST.  MATTHEW.  wouM  havB  attributed  his  work  to  one  whose  name  belonged 
to  the  least  distinguished  among  the  Apostles.  It  would 
have  been  natural  to  forge  an  Epistle  of  St.  Peter ;  no  one 
would  have  thought  of  an  Epistle  of  St.  Matthew.  And  yet 
antiquity  is  unanimous  in  the  belief,  both  that  he  wrote  this 
Gospel,'  and  that  he  wrote  it  originally  in  Aramaic,  for  his 
own  countrymen.^  If  so,  the  Aramaic  original  has  perished  ^ 
and  the  Greek  translation  must,  for  almost  undoubted  critical 
reasons,  have  come  from  the  hands  of  the  Apostle  himself.* 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
earliest  of  the  four.^  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  when  the 
demand  for  a  written  Gospel  had  arisen,  the  Church  would 
desire  to  possess  such  a  document  from  the  pen  of  an  actual 
Apostle.  Silent,  observant,  faithful,  belonging  to  the  Lord's 
own  friends  and  relations,  familiar  with  the  art  of  writing  by 
the  necessities  of  his  trade,  and  not  otherwise  prominently 

^  Credner,  Volkmar  and  others,  argue  that  "  the  Gospel  according  to  (Kara) 
Matthew  "  does  not  imply  direct  autliorship  ;  hut  their  view  is  disproved  hy 
usage  (Bleek,  EinUihmg,^  87  ;  De  "Wette,  §  78),  Hilgenfeld  {MnUitung,  149), 
shows  that  the  phrase  implies  that  the  one  Gospel  was  set  forth  in  four 
Gospels.  Thus  in  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  is  referred  to  as 
Kara  Keefilav,  and  Epiphanius  (Raer.  viii.  4)  has  ^  icari  Mmiiirea  TlfVTaTsvxos. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  otfice  of  St.  Matthew  involved  a  familiarity  with 
the  art  of  writing,  and  with  other  forms  of  literary  activity. 

2  This  is  asserted  by  Papias  (ap.  Euseb.  B.  E.  iii.  39) :  Irenaeus  {Emr.  iii. 
1,  s.  1) ;  Origen  (ap.  Euseb.  vi.  25) ;  Eusebius  (if.  E.  v.  8) ;  Jerome  (De  Virr. 
illustr.  3) ;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech.  xiv.  5) ;  Epiphanius  (Hacr.  xxx.  3, 
li.  3),  &c.  It  is  now  generally  believed  {a)ithat  the  Greek  style  of  the  book,  in 
spite  of  the  Hebraic  colouring  which  it  has  in  common  with  nearly  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  (;3)  the  use  of  the  LXX.  in  the  majority  of 
the  quotations,  prove  our  present  Greek  Gospel  to  have  been  an  original. 
Keim  and  others  suppose  that  Papias  and  all  who  followed  him  may  have 
been  led  into  confusion  by  the  existence  of  the  "Gospel  of  the  Hebrews " 
which  mainly  agreed  with  the  narrative  of  Matthew.  See  the  note  at  the  end 
of  this  discourse. 

^  There  would  bo  nothing  very  extraordinary  about  this  fact.  Josephus  tells 
us  that  he  first  iia-ote  his  Antiquities  in  Aramaic. 

^  The  Greek  figure  paronomasia  occurs  twice  (vi.  16  ;  xxi.  41).  It  is  notice- 
able too  that  in  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  the  Holy  Ghost  is  feminine  ("  my 
mother  the  Holy  Ghost ")  because  the  Hebrew  Tyo  is  feminine ;  but  there  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  St.  Mattliew. 

5  Ep.  Barnab.  iv.  vii.  Iren.  Eaer.  i.  26,  §  2  ;  iii.  1,  §.  1.  Euseb.  S.  E. 
iii.  27.  Origen,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25.  Cerinthus  (ciro.  a.d.  110)  used  the 
Gospel  (Epiphan.  Saer.  xxx.  14),  as  also  Clement,  Hermas,  Justin,  &o.  And 
this  viesv  is  accepted  even  hy  Schwegler,  Strauss,  Hilgenfeld,  Iveim,  &c. 
Irenaeus  (Eaer.  iii.  1)  dates  it  a.d.  61 — 64,  which  is  probaljly  a  little  too  early. 
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engaged  in  apostolic  work,  St.  Matthew  may  have  been  st.  matthew. 
specially  marked  out  for  that  high  task.  He  may  have 
undertaken  it  when  twelve  years  had  elapsed  after  the  death 
of  Christ.  At  that  time  the  Apostles — in  accordance  with  a 
command  which  (as  tradition  says)  they  had  received  from  the 
Lord — began  to  disperse  from  Jerusalem  to  make  disciples  in 
all  the  world.^  The  written  words  would  supply  the  void  left 
by  their  absence  from  the  Holy  City.^ 

And  his  Gospel  is  one  of  pre-eminent  importance.  We 
have  already  seen  that  of  the  entire  materials  of  the  evan- 
gelic history,  two-fifths  are  common  to  the  Synoptists. 
Only  one-third  of  the  materials  belongs  to  the  others  indi- 
vidually and  peculiarly.  But  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  is 
nearly  as  long  as  St.  Luke's,  contains  fourteen  entire  sections 
which  are  found  in  him  alone.  These  sections,  moreover,  are 
of  the  deepest  interest.  Among  the  forty-two  peculiarities 
are  ten  parables,^  two  miracles,*  four  events  of  the  Infancy,* 
seven  incidents  connected  with  the  Passion  and  Resurrection,* 
and  not  a  few  great  passages  in  our  Lord's  discourses.^  In- 
deed, it  is  the  prominence  of  our  Lord's  discourses  in  St. 
Matthew  that  makes  it  characteristically  "  the  didactic 
Gospel,"  so  that  one-fourth  of  the  whole  is  taken  up  with 

'  The  tradition  is  first  found  in  the  Preaching  of  Peter  quoted  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  §  iZ),  and  is  alluded  to  by  Apollonius  (A.D.  180)  ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  18. 

2  Euseb.  E.  E.  iii.  24. 

'  The  Tares  ;  the  Hid  Treasure  ;  the  Pearl ;  the  Drawnet  (xiii.  24—50) ;  the 
Unmerciful  Servant  (xviii.  23 — 35)  ;  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (xx.  1 — 16) ; 
the  Two  Sons  (xxi.  28 — 32) ;  the  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son  (xxii.  1 — 14) ; 
the  Ten  Virgins  (xxv.  1—13)  ;  the  Talents  (xxv.  14—30.) 

^  The  Cure  of  Two  Blind  Men  (ix.  27—31) ;  The  Stater  (xvii.  24—27.) 

"  The  Magi  ;  the  Massacre  of  the  Infants ;  the  Flight  into  Egypt ;  the 
return  to  Nazareth. 

'  The  Bargain,  and  Suicide  of  Judas ;  the  Dream  of  Pilate's  wife  ;  the 
departed  saints  who  rose  ;  the  watch  at  the  sepulchre  ;  the  story  of  the  San- 
liedrin  ;  the  earthquake  on  Easter  morning. 

'  Ten  In  all.  Parts  of  Sermon  on  Mount  (t. — vii.) ;  the  revelation  to  babes  ; 
the  invitations  to  the  weary  (xi.  25^30) ;  about  Idle  Words  (xii.  36 — 37) ;  the 
prophecy  to  Peter  (xvi.  17 — 19)  ;  on  Humility  and  Eorgiveness  (xviii.  15-35) ; 
Rejection  of  the  Jews  (xxi.  43) ;  the  Great  Denunciation  (xxiii. ) ;  the  Esohato- 
logical  Discourse  (xxv.  31-46)  ;  the  Great  Commission  and  promise  (xxviii. 
18 — 20).  Hence  the  frequency  of  such  phrases  as  "  And  when  Jesus  finished 
these  sayings"  (vii.  28  ;  xi.  1  ;  xiii.  53  ;  xix.  1  ;  xxvi.  1). 
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ST.  MATTHEW,  the  actual  woi'ds  and  sermons  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Mean- 
while these  minute  analyses  have  established  the  great  result 
that  the  Evangelists  are,  as  witnesses,  independent  of  each 
other,  and  that  as  each  gave  his  own  testimony  in  his  own 
way,  they  weave  the  separate  strands  of  that  fourfold  cord 
of  evidence  by  which  the  Church  is  moored  to  the  living 
Rock  of  truth. 

4.  The  next  question  which  we  ask  about  a  book  is, 
"  When  was  it  written  ? "  When  we  remember  that  we  owe 
exclusively  to  the  Gospels  our  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
death  of  our  Saviour  Christ;  when  we  recall  that  our  faith 
centres  in  a  Person  and  that  the  Gospels  are  our  sole  nar- 
rative of  His  life,  we  see  how  much  it  imports  us  to  know 
at  what  date  they  were  penned.^  Had  the  records  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  like  those  of  the  life  of  Buddha,  been  only  written 
long  centuries  after  His  death,  we  could  feel  no  security  as 
to  their  faithfulness.  Tradition  may  last  unimpaired  for  a 
generation,  but  after  that  time  it  becomes  obliterated  and 
confused.  The  divine  features  of  our  Saviour's  life  would 
have  been  blurred,  as  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  by  all  kinds 
of  false  and  puerile  traditions,  if  they  had  not  been  committed 
to  writing  before  the  eye-witnesses  were  dead.  We  may 
thank  God  for  the  certainty  that  the  three  first  Gospels,  like 
every  other  book  of  the  New  Testament,  even  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  of  St.  John,  were  written  in  the  same  generation 
which  had  witnessed  the  death  of  Christ,  crucified  as  He  was 
in  early  manhood.^ 

^  Other  sources,  whether  Pagan  or  Apocryphal,  or  Oriental,  or  early 
Christian,  have  not  preserved  for  us  a  single  fact.  At  the  hest,  a  few  of  the 
unrecorded  sayings  {&jpa(pa  Si^v/iostk)  are  possibly  genuine,  as  is  certaialy  that 
preserved  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  35).  They  are  deeply  interesting,  and  have 
often  been  collected,  as  by  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apoer.  N.  T.  i.  32  ;  Grabe  Spicileg. 
i.  12  ;  Korner,  De  Sermonibus  Christi  dypa<t>ois,  1776  ;  Hess.  Leben  Jem,  ii. 
553  ;  Westcott,  Introd.  Append.  C.  The  three  most  interesting  and  well- 
attested  of  the  traditional  sayings  are,  "Show  yourselves  approved  money- 
changers. "  (Origen,  in  Joann.  xix. )  "He  who  wonders  shall  reign,  and  he  who 
reigns  shall  rest."  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  9,  §  45.)  "Near  Me  near  the  fire. 
Far  from  Me  far  from  the  Kingdom."  (Origen  in  Jer.  iii.).  There  are  interest- 
ing traditions  in  the  Codex  Bezae  (D)  added  to  Matt.  xx.  28.     Luke  vi.  4. 

^  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  title  "  Son  of  Man  "  is  recorded 
eighty-four  times  in  the  Gospels.     It  is  the  human,  the  Messianic  title,  which 
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Fortunately  the  epoch  of  the  Old  Dispensation  was  closed  st.  maithew. 
by  an  event  so  stupendous  that  it  completely  revolutionised 
the  religious  history  of  Judaism,  and  fundamentally  affected 
the  thoughts  of  Christians.  That  event,  of  which  the  results 
are  still  unexhausted,  was  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Had  that 
catastrophe  preceded  the  writing  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
must  have  been  directly  mentioned,  and  that  it  must  have  exer- 
cised an  immense  influence  on  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists.  No  writer,  dealing  with  the  topics 
and  arguments  and  prophecies  with  which  they  are  constantly 
occupied,  could  possibly  have  failed  to  appeal  to  the  tremend- 
ous sanction  which  had  been  given  to  all  their  views  by 
God  Himself,  who  thus  manifested  His  Providence  in  human 
history,  and  showed  all  things  by  the  quiet  light  of  inevitable 
circumstances.!  It  may  then  be  regarded  as  certain — it  is 
indeed,  admitted  by  many  sceptical  critics — that  the  Gospels 
were,  and  from  their  own  internal  evidence  must  have  been, 
published  before  A.D.  70,  and  therefore  within  forty  years 
after  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  this  fact  in  estimating  the  evidences 
of  historic  religion.  If  we  had  not  possessed  the  records  of 
any  who  were  actually  contemporaries  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
imagine  how  intense  would  have  been  our  desire  to  see  such 
records.  Scholars  have  sometimes  regretted  that  there  is  no 
extant  account  of  Socrates  from  the  pen  of  Kebes  or  one  of 
his  less  gifted  disciples.  But  the  im.portance  of  Socrates  is 
absolutely  infinitesimal,  even  in  a  purely  historic  point  of 

Jesus  gave  to  Himself.     Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  fact  that  it  is  used 
to  describe  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels  only. 

^  Such  passages  as  Matt.  v.  35  ;  xxii.  7  ;  xxiii.  2-34  ;  xxiv.  2  ;  ("  The 
Holy  City,"  "The  Holy  Place,"  "The  City  of  the  Great  King"  &c.)  could 
not  have  been  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  whole  of 
Chapter  xxiv.  implies  expectations  which  were  indeed  fulfilled,  and  fulfilled  in 
the  sense  intended,  but  in  a  sense  very  different  from  that  which  was  under- 
stood by  the  early  Christians,  or  anticipated  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles. 
See  especially  xxiv.  15  ;  again,  such  passages  as  xvi.  28  ;  xxiii.  36,  39  ;  xxiv. 
34 ;  xxvi.  64  ;  xxvii.  8  ;  xvii.  24,  are  certain  proofs  that  the  Gospel  was 
written  before  a.d.  70. 
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view,  in  comparison  with  the  importance  of  the  Christ. 
Had  we  not  possessed  the  Gospels  we  should  certainly  have 
been  willing  to  sacrifice  whole  libraries,  nay,  whole  languages 
and  literatures,  in  exchange  for  authentic  details,  attested 
by  contemporary  evidence,  of  the  human  life  of  Him  "^whose 
bleeding  hand  lifted  the  gates  of  the  centuries  off  their 
hinges,"  and  whose  words  and  deeds  have  stirred  to  their 
inmost  depths  the  hearts  of  men — yes,  even  of  those  who 
believe  not  on  Him.^ 

But  here,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  we  have  the  very 
treasure  which  we  should  have  so  ardently  desired.  St.  Maxk 
was  not  an  Apostle  ;  St.  Luke  ^\■as  not  an  Apostle.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  represent  the  testimonies  respec- 
tively of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  but  we  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  St.  Mark  was  an  eye-witness,  and  St.  Luke  implies 
that  he  was  not  personally  an  eye-witness  at  all.  St.  John, 
indeed,  had  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Jesus ;  but  his 
Gospel  was  not  so  much  intended  for  a  record  of  external 
facts.  But  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  we  have  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Christ — and  probably  the  earliest  of  them — by  one  who 
was  perhaps  the  kinsman  of  Jesus;  certainly  His  Apostle; 
certainly  one  of  His  chosen  Twelve  ;  certainly  one  of  those 
who  had  lived  in  His  nearest  intimacy ; — by  one  who  had 
walked  and  talked  with  Him  in  the  fields  of  Galilee,  and  on 
the  slopes  of  Olivet ;  one  who  had  sat  with  Him  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  sailed  with  Him  in  the  boat,  and  prayed  with 
Him  under  the  star-lit  sky ;  one  who  had  seen  and  heard, 
and  lis  hands  had  handled  the  Word  of  Life  :— and  that 
which  he  had  seen  and  heard  declares  he  unto  us. 

And  we  must  count  it  as  a  distinct  blessins: — a  circum- 

'  Thus  Strauss  speaks  of  Christ  as  something  unique,  and  says  "Neyer  at 
any  time  will  it  be  possible  to  rise  above  Him,  nor  to  imagine  any  one  who 
should  even  be  equal  with  Him. "  Goethe  calls  him,  "the  Divine  Man,  the 
Saint,  the  type  and  model  of  all  men."  Channing  says,  "I  believe  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  more  than  human  being."  Eenan  says,  "Between  thee  and 
God  there  is  no  longer  any  distinction. "  J.  S.  Mill  says  that  there  is  no  better 
rule  than  "so  to  live  that  Christ  would  approve  our  life."  Similar  testi- 
monies might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  Some  of  them  I  have  quoted  in  my 
Hulseau  Lectures  on  The  Witness  of  History  to  Ohrist. 
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stance  in  which  we  see  the  Providence  of  God — that  there  st.  matthew. 
is  no  trace  whatever  that  St.  Matthew  was  naturally  a 
highly-gifted  man.  The  glory  of  his  Gospel  consists  in  the 
inherent  glory  of  the  divine  events  which  it  was  his  high 
mission  to  narrate.  We  have  already  seen  that  not  an 
act,  not  a  sentence,  not  a  question  of  his  own,  is  recorded 
in  any  of  the  Gospels.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  he  did  not 
possess,  either  before  or  after  the  Crucifixion,  a  particle  of 
special,  still  less  of  preponderant,  influence  in  the  apostolic 
band.  His  call  is  mentioned,  and  after  that  he  is  in  no  way 
distinguishable  from  the  mass  of  his  brother-Apostles.  He 
was  present  at  Pentecost,  and  thenceforth  he  disappears  alto- 
gether from  the  pages  of  New  Testament  history.  We  do  not 
know  either  where  he  lived,  or  what  he  did,  or  when  or  how 
he  died.  For  the  world  the  significance  of  his  life  is  simply 
concentrated  in  his  authorship  of  the  Gospel.  His  writings 
do  not  show  a  trace  of  that  glorious  and  indefinable  quality 
for  which  there  cannot  be  found  any  other  name  than  genius. 
For  the  Church  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  neither  he,  nor 
Apostles  ten  times  more  gifted  than  he,  had  the  ability  to 
invent  the  words,  so  inexhaustible  in  their  profundity,  the 
character  so  divine  in  its  power,  which  on  this  earth  have 
belonged  to  Christ  alone.  On  every  page  of  St.  John's 
writings  we  do  see  the  marks  of  an  individual  genius,  unique 
and  indisputable.  This  very  circumstance  has  led  many 
sceptics  to  discredit  his  testimony,  and  depreciate  the  his- 
toric value  of  his  Gospel.  They  have  seen  in  him  a  writer 
who  had  the  high  capacity  to  modify  or  even  in  some  measure 
to  originate.  No  such  suspicion  has  ever  attached  to  the 
Gospel  of  the  less  gifted  Publican.  He  gives  us  exactly 
what  we  most  needed:  he  could  be  a  simple  and  faithful 
naiTator,  and  he  aims  at  nothing  more. 

5.  We  know  then  who  wrote  the  Gospel,  and  when ;  but 
why  did  he  write  it  ?  Every  book  worth  calling  a  book  is 
written  with  an  object;  what  is  the  object  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  ?     If  the  book  be  part  of  a  revelation,  what 
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does  it  reveal  ?  We  have  seen  that  it  is  infinitely  valuable 
as  a  record  of  Christ's  Ufe  and  work  by  one  who  knew  Him. 
But  how  does  it  differ  from  the  other  Gospels  ?  What  was 
the  special  conception  of  the  Evangelist  ?  Under  what  distinct 
aspect  does  he  represent  the  Lord  of  Life  ? 

6.  Even  apart  from  unanimous  tradition,  we  should  see  at 
a  glance  that  he  wrote  mainly  for  his  own  countrymen.^  It 
was  plainly  his  object— his  "one  literary  passion" — to  con- 
nect the  Law  with  the  Gospel ;  to  fling  an  illuminated  bridge 
of  inspired  truth  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Dispensa- 
tions ;  to  connect  the  memories  of  his  readers  with  their 
hopes;  to  show  that  the  Lord  of  the  Christian  was  the 
Messiah  of  the  Jew.^  This  Gospel,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
the  Gospel  in  relation  to  the  Past ;  the  Gospel  represented  as 
the  fulfilment  of  the  long  ages  of  Prophecy;  the  Gospel 
designed  to  prove  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  all  the  world,  that 
no  chasm  of  discontinuity  separated  the  New  Age  from  the 
days  of  the  Fathers.  It  was  a  most  noble  and  necessary 
design  thus  to  show  that  all  Revelation  was  one  unimpeded 
progress  in  knowledge  and  broadening  of  the  light.  This 
Gospel  was  the  eternal  witness  against  those  heretical  Chris- 
tians who,  like  the  Marcionites  and  many  Gnostic  sects,  strove 
to  dissever  themselves  wholly  from  the  God  who  had  revealed 
Himself  of  old  time  to  patriarchs  and  prophets.  It  was  St. 
Matthew's  task  to  show  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  New 
was  prefigured,  and  in  the  New  Testament  the  Old  was 
revealed.  He  might  have  used  the  words  quoted  by  the  old 
Carthusian  monk  in  answer  to  the  frivolous  youth  who  asked 
him  how  he  had  managed  to  get  through  his  life,  "  Cogitavi 

^  Tots  d-To  *Iou5ai*(TjuoC  ■ni(TTiv<raffiP'  Orig.  ap,  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25.  The 
word  "lawlessness"  (oii'o^fa)  occurs  four  times  in  St.  Matthew  (vii.  23  ;  xLii. 
41  ;  zxiii.  28  ;  xxiv.  12),  but  in  no  other  Gospel.  The  comparison  of  Mark 
vii.  3,  4,  with  Matt.  xv.  1,  2,  Illustrates  the  difference  between  one  who  wrote 
for  Romans  and  one  who  wrote  for  Jews. 

^  This  was  noticed  as  early  as  the  days  of  Irenaeus.  tI  KarA  MaTBaiov  f S 
irphs  ^lou^aiovs  iypdipTj  ouTot  yap  iireQvij.ovi'  Travv  a(p6hpa,  €/c  (nrep/jiaTos  Aa$lS 
XpitTr6K  'O  6^  Mardatos  en  fxaWoy  <T<j>o5  poT  e  pav  exwi'  ToiavTTjv 
iTTtdufitav  Tra^rrSuos  effirei/Se  -nK-qpoipopiav  Ttappx^^^  avToTs  [ed.  Stieren's  Iren. 
fr.  xxix). 
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dies  antiques,  et  annos  aeternos  in  mente  habui" — "I  have  st.  matthev,'. 
considered  the  days  of  old,  and  the  years  of,  ancient  times." 

7.  These  are  not  mere  theories.  St.  Matthew  alone  calls 
Jerusalem  the  "  Holy  City,"  and  the  "  Holy  Place,"  and  the 
"City  of  the  great  King."  Seven  times  he  calls  our  Lord  "the 
Son  of  David."  He  derives  His  genealogy  not,  as  St.  Luke 
does,  from  Adam  the  ancestor  of  mankind,  but  from  Abraham 
the  Jewish  forefather,  and  David  the  Jewish  king.  He  alone 
speaks  of  Christianity  as  "  the  consummation  of  the  Ages." 
He  has  upwards  of  sixty  references  to  the  Old  Testament. 
His  ever-recurring  formula  is,  "that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"^ 
The  words  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,"  modified 
by  "  except  your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  might  be  regarded  as  the  doctrinal  epitome  of 
large  portions  of  his  Gospel.  He  conceived  of  Christianity 
primarily  as  the  "  bright  consummate  flower "  and  perfected 
fruit  of  Judaism.^  The  stumbling-blocks  of  the  Jew  were  the 
deep  humiliation  of  Jesus;  His  rejection  by  their  rulers;  His 
death  of  shame ;  His  depreciation  of  their  oral  and  Levitic 
Law.  It  was  St.  Matthew's  task  to  show,  by  the  simple 
testimony  of  truth,  that  in  all  this  Jesus  had  but  fulfilled 
to  the  letter  the  ideal  of  their  grandest  prophecies.^     He 

1  Thus  in  quotations  used  by  our  Lord  we  have  yeypa-n-Tat,  dyairXripovTat, 
iras  irAripioBao'i  (iv.  14  ;  xiii.  14  ;  xxvi.  64).  In  other  quotations  we  have 
'lua  irXijpaifljj  ri  jn/iStv  (i.  22  ;  ii.  15  ;  iv.  14  ;  viii.  17  ;  xii.  17  ;  ziii.  35  ;  xxi.  4  ; 
xxvii.  9)  ;  oira  ytypavTai  (ii.  5)  ;  iTrAripdBTi  t6  l>T)Biii  (ii.  18).  The  verb 
iTXiip6a  is  not  thus  used  by  the  other  Synoptists,  but  occurs  six  times  in  St. 
John  (Mark  xv.  28,  is  omitted  in  the  E.  V.).  On  these  quotations  see  further 
in  Note  2. 

"  St.  Matthew's  trustworthiness  and  impartiality  are  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  broader  truths  of  "  Pauline  "  Christianity  are  by  no  means  suppressed. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  we  have  the  adoration  of  the  Infant  Christ 
by  the  Gentile  Magi,  and  in  xxviii.  15,  the  word  "Jews  "  is  used  even  by  St. 
Matthew,  as  by  the  other  Evangelists,  as  though  he  were  outside  the  circle  of 
Jewish  nationality.  (See  infra,  note  2,  on  the  Unity  of  the  Gospel. )  Even 
into  the  Genealogy  of  the  "Son  of  David  "  he  has  introduced  the  names  of 
Kahab  the  Canaanite  and  Euth  the  Moabitess. 

^  His  humiliation,  Zech.  ix.  9  ;  Is.  liii.  3  ;  Ps.  xxii.  6  ;  Matt.  viii.  17 ;  Ps. 
cxviii.  22,  23  ;  His  rejection,  Is.  liii.  1 ;  xxix.  13,  14  ;  vi.  9,  10  ;  Matt.  xiii. 
14,  15  ;  xxi.  42  •  xv.  7—9  ;  His  death,  Zech.  xiii.  7  ;  xi.  12,  13  ;  Matt. 
xxvi.  31,  14 — 16  ;  xxvii.  3 — 10  ;  His  depreciation  of  their  Levitic  and  oral 
law,  Is,  xxix.  13  ;  Matt.  xv.  1 — 9. 
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ST.  MATTHEW,  clesired  to  set  Jesus  forth  to  them  as  their  very  Christ;  tlie 
Legislator  of  a  new  and  spiritual  Law ;  the  King  of  a  new 
and  spiritual  dominion ;  the  Prophet  of  a  new  and  universal 
Church;  the  Divine  Messiah  who  should  soon  resolve  all 
doubts,  returning  on  the  clouds  of  Heaven  to  judge  and  save. 
Thus  in  St.  Matthew  we  have  the  very  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith— the  close  of  the  old  ^ons ;  the  dawn  of  the  last 
Revelation ;  the  proclamation  of  that  which  he  alone  of  the 
Evangelists  calls,  in  Jewish  phraseology,  "the  Kingdom  of 
the  Heavens."  ^ 

8.  Such,  then,  being  his  special  aim,  what  is  the  general 
idea  and  outline  of  his  book  ? 

Among  the  characteristics  of  this  Gospel  must  certainly  be 
noticed  a  certain  sternness— a  certain  exclusiveness  which  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  tone  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  St. 
Matthew  alone  who  records,  and  that  twice  over  (xx.  16,  xxii. 
14),  the  remarkable  saying  of  Christ  about  "  the  called  "  and 
"  the  chosen."  "  More  than  the  rest  of  the  Evangelists,"  it  has 
been  said,  "  He  seems  to  move  in  evil  days,  and  amid  a  race  of 
backsliders;  among  dogs  and  swine  who  are  unworthy  of 
the  words  of  truth;  among  the  tares  sown  by  the  enemy; 
among  fishermen  who  have  to  cast  back  many  of  the  fish 
caught  in  the  net  of  the  Gospel.  The  broad  way  is  ever  in 
his  mind,  and  the  multitude  of  those  that  go  thereby;  and 
the  guest  without  the  wedding  garment ;  and  the  foolish 
virgins;  and  the  goats;  and  those  who  cast  out  devils  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  yet  are  rejected."  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  Antinomian  tendencies  may  at  this  time 
have  begun  to  be  developed  among  the  Hellenising  Jews. 
The  Evangelist  lays  special  stress  on  the  guilt  of  hypocrisy 
and   religious  ostentation,  and  viewed   in  the   light  of   the 

'  The  use  of  the  Hebraism  ohpavoi  (2  Cor.  xii.  2)  in  St.  Matthew  ia 
peculiar.  'H  ;3acri\e(o  tUv  ovpavSv  occurs  in  this  Gospel  thirty  twd  times.  The 
other  Christian  writers  use  "  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  plural  "heavens" 
is  used  by  St.  Matthew  where  there  is  a  reference  to  the  dwelling-place  of 
God  (6  iraT-fip  6  iv  tois  oi/paj-oTs).  He  uses  it  even  in  the  first  clause  of  the 
Lord's  prayer.  St.  John  does  not  use  the  plural  once,  and  Luke  only  four 
times. 
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approachiDg  Fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  wavering  or  retro-  st.  matthew. 
gression  of  great  masses  of  the  nation,  the  introduction  into 
the  Lord's  Prayer  of  "  Deliver  us  from  the  evil,"  and  of  the 
clause  (xxiv.  12)  "by  reason  of  the  multiplication  of  law- 
lessness the  love  of  many  is  waxed  cold,"  will  seem  not  only 
appropriate  but  typical  of  the  character  of  the  whole  of  the 
First  Gospel.^ 

9.  Few  have  fully  realised  the  antique  simplicity,  the 
monumental  grandeur  with  which  the  Evangelist  has  carried 
out  his  design,  the  magnificent  unity  and  fine  construction  of 
this  Gospel.  We  see  throughout  an  art  which  is  all  the 
more  effective  from  its  simple  unconsciousness.  He  begins 
with  the  genealogy,  to  show  that  Jesus  was  of  royal  descent 
— the  root  and  oifspring  of  David.  Then,  just  as  the  old 
religious  painters  of  Italy  throw  out  their  exquisite  colours  on 
a  golden  ground,  so  the  Evangelist  paints  his  divine  picture 
on  the  golden  background  of  the  Nativity  and  the  Infancy. 
Even  in  doing  this  he  shadows  forth  the  double  motive  of  his 
picture — which  is  partly  to  show  that  Christ's  life,  in  its  every 
incident,  fulfilled  the  words  of  ancient  prophecy ;  and,  partly 
that  He  came  not  only  to  reign  but  to  suffer,  not  only  to 
reveal  but  to  die.  Hence,  side  by  side  with  the  homage  of 
the  Magi  we  have  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents;  side  by 
side  with  the  royal  descent  the  flight  into  Egypt;  side  by 
side  with  the  visions  of  angels  the  taunt  of  "  the  Nazarene." 
We  see  from  the  first  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  by  suffer- 
ing, though  He  was  not  only  the  Son  of  David,  but  the  Son 
of  God.     The  plan  is  carried  out  with  perfect  consistency. 

I.  After  the  Genealogy  and  the  Infancy  begins  the  Prelude 
— the  ministry  of  the  Forerunner  and  the  preparation  of  the 
Christ.  Each  has  its  heavenly  radiance,  each  its  deepened 
shadow.  The  splendid  success  of  the  Baptist  ends  in  his 
melancholy  imprisonment;  the  Saviour's  unction  from  the 
Holy  One  is  followed  immediately  by  the  Temptation  in  the 
Wilderness. 

'  Dr.  Abbott  in  Enc.  Britan.  s.  v.  "  Gospels." 
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ST.  MATTHEW.  H.  Aftcr  thls  prelude  the  central  mass  of  the  book  falls 
into  two  great  divisions — (a)  the  Ministry  and  (b)  the  Passion ; 
Christ  the  Redeemer  by  revelation;  Christ  the  Redeemer 
by  death;  Christ  the  Word  of  God,  making  His  Father 
known ;  Christ  the  Lamb  of  God,  dying  for  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

A.  The  Ministry  begins  at  iv.  12  with  a  swift  preliminary 
glance  at  the  prophecy  -which  marked  out  Galilee  as  its 
chosen  scene.^  At  iv.  23  the  Evangelist  sums  up  that 
ministry  under  the  two  great  heads  of  "  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  the  kingdom  "  and  "  healing  all  manner  of  disease."  Thus, 
externally,  he  divides  this  long  section  of  his  record  into 
the  two  main  divisions  of  Words  and  Acts.  This  part  of 
the  Gospel  occupies  from  iv.  17  to  xvi.  21.  At  iv.  17  begins 
the  ministry  of  life ;  at  xvi.  21  begins  the  entrance  into  the 
path  of  death.  Each  section,  though  their  prominence  is 
completely  obliterated  by  our  division  into  chapters,  is 
marked  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  emphatic  phrase  at 
iv.  17 :  "  From  that  time  forth  hegan  Jesus  to  preach " ; 
at  xvi.  21,  "from  that  time  forth  hegan  Jesus  to  show  unto 
His  disciples  how  that  he  must  .  .  .  he  hilled." 

The  first  of  these  two  chief  sections — that  of  the  Public 

iv.  17-xvi.  21.  Preaching — sets  forth  the  Words  and  Acts  of  Christ  in  four 
stages.  The  first  stage  (a)  consists  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  ten  miracles.  First,  Christ  as  the  New  Prophet 
and  Lawgiver,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Motmt,  lays  down  the 
v.-viii.  high  spiritual  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  There  are 
no  rolling  clouds  as  at  Sinai,  no  crashing  thunder,  no  careering 
fires,  no  congregated  wings  of  the  rushing  angelic  host ;  yet 
this  Galilean  hill,  with  its  calm  voice,  its  lowly  Teacher,  its 
listening  multitude,  its  lilies  sprinkled  on  the  green  grass, 
is  the  Sinai  of  the  New  Covenant.  Those  beatitudes  are  its 
decalogue,  those  virtues  its  ritual.  Prayer  and  alms,  holi- 
ness and  humbleness  of  heart — there  you  have  the  Leviticus 
of  Christianity,  the  Pentateuch  of  spiritual  worship.  The 
1  Isaiah  ix.  1 ;  Matt.  iv.  14 — 16. 
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glow  of  teaching  is  followed  by  the  blaze  of  miracle.     With  st.  matthew. 
other   words   of   instruction   are   interwoven   ten   successive 
works  of  power,  which  are  only  selected  as  specimens  of  an 
unrecorded  multitude. 

Then  (/3)  at  chapter  x.  begins  the  second  stage  of  Words 
and  Deeds.  A  wider  phase  of  work  is  inaugurated  by  the 
great  Discourse  to  the  Twelve.  After  this,  amid  other 
teachings  of  ever  deepening  solemnity — the  doubts  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  rejection  by  the  cities  of  Galilee,  the  alarm 
of  His  own  family,  the  hatred  of  the  Pharisees — there  blazes 
forth  the  one  transcendent  and  concentrated  miracle — the 
healing  of  the  demoniac,  blind  and  dumb.  But  even  such  a 
miracle  as  this  only  kindles  in  His  enemies,  not  faith,  but 
blasphemy ;  and  we  see  that  it  is  not  by  signs  either  from 
heaven  or  on  earth  that  the  reason  of  man  can  be  convinced, 
or  his  heart  won  to  faith  and  love. 

(7)  Accordingly,  in  chapter  xiii.  a  third  phase  of  the 
ministry  of  Words  and  Deeds  is  ushered  in  by  a  new  kind 
of  teaching,  at  once  penal  and  stimulative.  There  we 
have  seven  consecutive  Parables,  which  mark  an  advance 
of  conflict  and  opposition.  This  section  ends  with  the 
miracles  of  Feeding  the  Five  Thousand  and  Walking  on  the 
Sea. 

Then  we  have  (B)  a  fourth  stage  of  Discourses  and  Miracles. 

It  opens  at  chapter  xv.  with  the  denunciation  of  the  Oral 

Law,  and  after  a  period  of  flight  and  wandering  even  to  the 

limit  of  heathen  lands,  it  ends  with  the  healing  of  the  Syro- 

phoenician  girl ;  the  cure  of  many  sick ;  the  feeding  of  the 

four  thousand ;  the  mocking  disbelief  of  the  Pharisees ;  and 

the  acknowledgment  by  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  that  Jesus  is 

the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.^ 

^  Eeim  attaches  primaiy  importance  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  {Jesus  of 
Naaara,  i.  64 — 94,  E.  T.)  and  his  remarks  are  suggestive.  He  says,  "Not- 
withstanding individual  instances  of  anticipation  or  anachronism,  we  find  on 
the  whole  a  beautiful  and  continuous  development  of  the  history  of  Jesus.  His 
preaching  passes  gradually  from  an  approaching  kingdom  to  one  that  has 
come,  and  to  one  that  is  yet  in  the  future  ;  from  a  strong  insistence  upon  the 
Law  to  a  freer  and  freer  criticism  of  it ;  from  a  calling  of  all  Israel  to  a  calling 
of  babes  and  sucklings ;  from  a  calling  of  the  Jews  to  a  calling  of  the  Gentiles  ; 
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ST.  MATTHEW.  I  would  ask  you  to  observe  how  through  these  Acts  of 
the  divine  drama — these  objective  stages  of  Word  and  Deed 
— there  run  the  undertones  of  two  other  deep  subjective 
contrasts — one,  the  acceptance  of  Christ  by  His  chosen, 
contrasted  with  His  rejection  by  the  world  ;  the  other,  a  yet 
more  universal  contrast  at  every  stage,  the  contrast  between 
the  sin  and  misery  of  man  and  the  infinite  compassion  and 
love  of  the  Incarnate  Lord.  These  marvellous  and  subtle 
contrasts  are  not  due  to  any  skill  of  the  Evangelist  himself 
It  is  only  because  he  bears  witness  to  the  Truth,  and  is  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  the  simple  Galilean 
tax-gatherer  becomes  a  divine  musician,  so  that — falling  from 
concord  or  sweet  accord  to  discord  or  harsh  accord  through 
noble  yet  unsuspected  harmonies, — 

"  his  Tolant  touch, 
Instinct,  through  all  proportions  high  and  low 
Flies  and  pursues  transverse  the  resonant  fugue." 

B.  Then,  with  the  same  formula — "  From  this  time  forth 
began  Jesus " — we  enter,  in  xvi.  21,  on  the  second  great 
section — the  Passion  Music  of  this  Divine  Tragedy.  The 
world  has  rejected  Christ,  but  the  Apostles  have  confessed 
Him.  Henceforth  the  main  task  of  the  Saviour  is  not  the 
appeal  to  the  multitudes,  but  the  training  of  the  disciples. 
From  this  point  Jesus  consciously  enters  upon  the  path  of 
Death.  Henceforth  He  is  recognised  by  His  disciples ;  but 
the  struggle  for  life  with  the  leaders  of  His  people  has 
begun.  Here,  again,  we  have  four  stages.  With  ever-ad- 
vancing clearness  at  Caesarea ;  at  Capernaum ;  on  the  road  to 
Jerusalem  ;  at  Jerusalem  itself ;  the  Lord  predicts  His  death. 
His  betrayal,  His  mockery.  His  crucifixion;  and  each  time 
with  these.  His  Resurrection.  After  the  first  prediction 
comes  the  Transfiguration ;  and  in  each  case  we  have  the 
"  rainbow,  like  unto  an  emerald,"  spanning  the  black  clouds 
— the  line  of  glory  transfusing  or  running  side  by  side  with 

from  a  preaching  of  the  Messiah  to  a  preaching  of  the  Son  and  finally  to  a 
preaching  of  the  Cross."  liatcr  on  he  calls  it  "antique  history,"  and  a 
' '  grand  old  granitic  book. " 
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the  lins  of  humiliation.  The  fourth  prediction  is  preluded  st.  matthew. 
in  the  23rd  and  24th  chapters  by  two  discourses  of  over- 
whelming significance,  viz.  the  denunciation  in  which  He 
hurls  at  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  His  thunders 
and  lightnings  of  terrible  invective ;  and  the  eschatological 
discourse  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the 
world. 

(h)  After  this  fourth  prediction  follows  at  once  the  unspeak- 
able tragedy  of  the  closing  scenes — the  anointing ;  the  betrayal ; 
the  desertion ;  the  arrest ;  the  agony ;  the  denials ;  the  trial ; 
the  mockery ;  the  torture ;  the  cross  ;  the  grave.  And  then, 
after  this  midnight  of  horror  and  of  mystery,  as  with  one 
awful  "  Now  " — from  the  grey  dawn  to  the  rosy  flush,  to  the 
bursting  splendour,  to  the  risen  sun,  to  the  all-pervading 
daylight — in  pulse  after  pulse  of  radiance,  in  flood  after 
flood  of  sunshine — there  beam  upon  us  the  empty  sepulchre ; 
the  angel  visions ;  the  triumph  over  death  ;  the  Eesurrection ; 
the  appearances  to  the  assembled  disciples ;  the  vast  com- 
mission; the  illimitable  promise  of  a  Presence  with  us  for 
evermore.  Language  will  hardly  describe  for  us  the  grandeur 
of  this  consummation.  We  require  for  its  due  apprehension 
the  yearning  passion  of  music.  You  may  have  heard 
Haydn's  oratorio  of  the  Creation.  You  remember  there 
the  fine  recitative,  "  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light "  ; 
and  then  how  the  music  begins  first  as  in  a  rapid  flow  of 
soft  and  golden  ripples,  which  roll  on  into  wave  after  wave, 
billow  after  billow,  tide  on  tide  of  resistless  sound,  as  though 
heaved  forward  by  the  infinite  world  of  waters  behind  it, 
till  at  last,  in  a  crashing,  overwhelming  outburst,  which  con- 
centrates into  one  crowning  note  all  wonder  and  all  exulta- 
tion, come  forth  the  words,  "  And  there  was  Light ! "  This 
alone  gives  me  a  faint  conception  of  what  must  have  been, 
to  those  sorrowing  and  half-crushed  disciples,  the  gladness — 
and  we  may  still  catch  an  echo  of  that  gladness  in  the 
page  of  the  Evangelist — of  that  first  Easter  Day. 

Such,  then,  is  St.  Matthew's  Gospel — the  Didactic  Gospel ; 
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ST.  MATTHEW,  the  Gospel  of  the  past  fulfilled ;  the  Gospel  of  the  Prophesied 
Messiah ;  the  Gospel  of  the  nine  Beatitudes ;  the  Gospel 
of  the  seven  consecutive  Parables  ;  of  the  ten  consecutive 
miracles ;  of  the  five  continuous  discourses,  of  which  one  is 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  reading  it,  in  looking  on  at 
this  divinest  of  all  tragedies,  we,  as  it  were, 

"  Sit  in  a  theatre  to  see 
A  play  of  hopes  and  fears, 
While  the  orchestra  breathes  fitfully, 
The  music  of  the  spheres." 

We  see  its  five  great  Acts — the  Infancy;  the  Prelude; 
the  Ministry,  in  its  four  stages  of  Words  and  Deeds ;  the 
Doom,  in  its  four  advancing  predictions ;  and  then  the 
Triumph.  Throughout  these  scenes  there  run  the  elements 
which  constitute  all  the  grandeur  of  a  heavenly  drama 
— variety,  progress,  contrast,  the  incomparable  depth  of 
pathos  relieved  and  overflooded  by  the  incomparable 
exultation  of  final  Victory.  From  the  cradle  to  the  Resur- 
rection the  action  never  pauses.  Side  by  side  in  overwhelm- 
ing scenes  the  Teaching  advances  in  depth  and  clearness, 
the  Power  in  mercy  and  miracle.  Side  by  side  there 
is  an  increasing  vehemence  of  hatred,  and  an  intensified 
adoration  of  love  and  trust.  Louder  and  louder  roll  over 
the  maddened  Pharisees  the  terrible  thunders  of  His  re- 
buke ;  softer  and  more  softly  are  breathed  to  His  disciples  the 
promises  of  His  infinite  consolation.  In  the  early  brightness 
of  that  Galilean  spring  of  His  ministry,  He  is  an  honoured 
Prophet ;  the  Disciples  follow,  the  people  believe,  the  Phari- 
sees respect  Him.  Then  the  year  darkens  into  gathering 
and  deepening  opposition,  but  meanwhile  the  Disciples  have 
advanced  from  love  to  adoration,  until  to  the  people  He 
becomes  an  excommunicated  Wanderer,  but  to  His  own  the 
Son  of  God.  Then  the  pillars  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
seem  to  be  shattered  to  the  lowest  foundations,  as  its  King 
descends,  amid  the  derision  of  raging  and  triumphant 
enemies,   through   shame    and    anguish,   to    the  Valley  of 
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Death.     But,  ]o !  when  all  seems  lost — when  the  sun  and  st.  matthew. 

moon  have  shrunk  into  darkness  from  the  dreadful  sacrifice ; 

when  the  kings  and  peoples  of  the  earth  seem  to  have  burst 

His  bands  asunder  and  cast  away  His  cords  from  them ;  when 

the  Powers  of  Evil  seem  to  have  won  their  last  and  most 

awful  victory,  suddenly,  as  with  a  flash  of  lightning  out  of 

the    blue    sky,    the    Cross    becomes   the   Throne,   and    the 

Sepulchre  the  portal  of   Immortality  ;    and   shattering  the 

gates  of  brass,  and  smiting  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder.  He 

rises  from  Death  to  Life,  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  and  sends 

forth  His  twelve  poor  chosen  ones,  armed  with  the  implement 

of  a  malefactor's  torture,  and  with  "the  irresistible  might  of 

weakness,''  to  shake,  to  conquer,  to  evangelise,  to  enlighten, 

to  rule  the  world. 

10.  And  thus  the  book  carries  with  it  internal  evidence  of 
its  own  sacredness.  How  could  the  unlettered  Galilean 
publican  have  written  unaided  a  book  so  "  immeasurably 
effective "  ?  How  could  he  have  sketched  out  a  Tragedy 
which,  by  the  simple  divineness  of  its  theme,  dwarfs  the 
greatest  of  all  earthly  tragedies  ?  How  could  he  have  com- 
posed a  Passion-music  which,  from  the  flute-like  strains  of 
its  sweet  overture  to  the  "multitudinous  chorale"  of  its 
close,  accumulates  with  unflagging  power  the  mightiest 
elements  of  pathos  and  of  grandeur  ?  Why  would  the  world 
lose  less  from  the  loss  of  Hamlet,  and  the  Divina  Gomedia, 
and  the  Paradise  Lost  together,  than  f.'om  the  loss  of  this 
brief  book  of  the  despised  Galilean  ?  Because  this  book  is 
due  not  to  genius,  but  to  revelation ;  not  to  art,  but  to  truth. 
The  words  of  the  man  are  nothing,  save  as  they  are  the 
record  of  the  manifestation  of  God.  The  greatness  of  the 
work  lay,  not  in  the  writer,  but  in  Him  of  whom  he  wrote ; 
and  in  this,  that  without  art,  without  style,  without  rhetoric, 
in  perfect  and  unconscious  simplicity,  he  sets  forth  the  facts 
as  they  were.  He  is  "  immeasurably  effective  "  because  he 
nowhere  aims  at  effectiveness.  He  thought  of  nothing  less. 
Though  we  find  in  his  book  the  "  simple  grandeur  of  monu- 
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ST.  MATTHEW,  mental  writing,"  he  brought  to  his  work  but  three  intellectual 
endowments  :  the  love  of  truth  ;  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the 
mercy  of  God  and  the  misery  of  man ;  and  a  deep  sense  of 
that  increasing  purpose  which  runs  through  the  ages.  And 
thus  endowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  he  has  given  us 
this  unique  History,  so  genuinely  human,  and  therefore,  in  all 
its  parts,  so  genuinely  divine ;  a  mighty,  because  a  simply 
truthful,  record  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Him  who  was  both 
God  and  man.  The  Evangelist  held  up  to  the  truth  a  soul 
which  was  a  sphere  of  crystal  in  its  purity  and  its  integrity ; 
and  therefore  in  that  crystal  sphere  we  see  the  King  in  His 
Beauty;  the  Son  of  David;  the  Messiah  of  Prophecy;  the 
Lord  and  Saviour  of  all  the  World — our  Lord,  mi,r  Saviour. 
If  with  all  our  hearts  we  truly  seek  Him,  we  shall  find  Him 
there.  God  grant  that  we  may  find  Him  to  our  souls' 
eiornal  peace  t 
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NOTE   I.  ST.  MATTHEW. 

ANALYSIS   OP   ST.    MATTHEW. 

The  Analysis  of  St.  Matthew  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows 
in  its  main  outline  and  articulations  (omitting  minor  incidents). 

I.  The  Prelude  (i-iv.  12). 

1.  The  Genealogy  (i.  1-17). 

2.  The  Nativity  (i.  18  -25). 

3.  The  Infancy  (ii). 

4.  The  Preaching  of  the  Baptist  (iii.  1-12). 

5.  The  Baptism  (iii.  13-17). 
C.  The  Temptation  (iv.  1-11). 

7.  The  withdrawal  into  Galilee  (iv.  12-16). 

II.    The  Ministry  in  its  period  of  acceptance — -Words  and  Deeds 
(iv.  17  ;  xvi.  21). 

A.  Calling  of  the  Apostles  (iv.  18-22). 
Miracles  in  general  (iv.  23-25). 
Words.        The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (v-viii). 
Deeds.  Ten  Miracles  (interwoven  with  other  incidents)  (viii-ix). 

Words.  B.     Mission  of  the  Twelve,  and  other  discourses  (x.  i-xi.  8). 
Deeds.  The  withered  hand  (xi.  9-21). 

Healing  of  a  dumb,  blind,  demoniac,  with  other  incidents 
(xi.  22-45). 

C.  The  period  of  opposition. 
Words.         Seven  Parables  (xiii). 

Deeds.         Feeding  the  five  thousand  (xiv.  13-21). 

Walking  on  the  Sea,  and  other  miracles  (xiv.  22-36). 

D.  Open  rupture  with  the  Jewish  authorities. 
Words.         Denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  (xv.  1-20). 

Deeds.         The  Syrophoenician  woman,  and  other  miracles  (xv.  21-31). 
Feeding  the  four  thousand  (xv.  32-39). 
The  great  confession  (xvi.  13-20). 

III.   Entrance    on  the  path  of  death,  with  record  of  other  Words, 
and  Deeds. 
First  prophecy  at  Caesarea  PhUippi  (xvi.  21). 
Second  prophecy  at  Capernaum  (xvii.  22). 
Third  prophecy  near  Jerusalem  (xx.  17). 
FoiTrth  prophecy  at  Jerusalem  (xxvi.  1,  2). 

IV.  The  closing  scenes,  the  death  and  burial  (xxvi  3-xxvii). 

V.  The  Resurrection  (xxviii). 
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'       NOTE  II. 

UNITY   OF   ST.    MATTHEW'S   GOSPEL. 

ST.  MATTHEW.  There  is  scarcely  a  book  of  the  New  Testament  which  some  German 
critic  has  not  attempted  to  disintegrate,  by  dividing  it  between  various 
authors,  editors,  or  interpolators.  This  Gospel,  in  spite  of  the  grand 
and  obvious  unity  which  underlies  the  book,  is  no  exception. 

1.  Thus,  one  class  of  critics— Sohleiermaoher,  Kostlin,  Weiszacker, 
Holtzmann,  Bwald  and  others— have  attempted  a  separation  between 
the  sayings  and  the  acts.    But 

(i.)  The  attempt  was  suggested  by  the  purely  mistaken  notion  that 
when  Papias  said  that  Matthew  composed  the  "  oracles "  (Xoyia,  see 
Rom.  iii.  2)  in  the  Hebrew  language,  he  meant  by  oracles  "  collections 
of  sayings."  It  is  now  understood  that  "  logia,"  as  used  by  Papias  and 
other  writers,  does  not  mean  merely  "  sayings  "  but  "  records."  Indeed 
in  the  same  passage  Papias  himself  says  that  St.  Mark's  Gospel  was 
not  a  collection  of  the  Lord's  words  {arvvra^ii  KvpiaKoiv  Xoyoji/,  v. I,  \oylaiv) 
though  he  had  just  described  it  as  containing  "the  things  either  said  or 
done  by  Christ."  i 

(ii.)  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  Words  from  the  Deeds  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  They  are  inextricably  interwoven  ;  they  pre- 
suppose and  explain  each  other. 

We  need  not  therefore  linger  over  a  theory  "  the  mechanical  shallow- 
ness of  which  is  fatal  to  the  organic  life  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  falls 
to  pieces  in  the  very  hands  of  its  inventor."  (Keim.) 

2.  A  second  attempt  to  divide  the  Gospel  between  two  authors  has 
arisen  from  the  asserted  discrepancies  of  opinion  which  it  contains.* 

It  is  said  that  on  the  one  hand  the  Gospel  is  Judaic  and  particularist, 
on  the  other  hand  ttniversalist  and  liberal.  We  have  in  it  alike  such 
Jewish-Christian  elements  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  and  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  a  prohibition  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  characterisation  of  the  Gentiles  as  "  dogs  ; "  (see  v.  17, 19  ;  vii.  6  ; 
X.  5,  6  ;  XV.  24  ;  xix.  28,  &c.) ;  and  on  the  other  hand  liberal  narratives, 
like  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  centurion  of  Capernaum,  and  such 
superiority  to  mere  national  prejudices  as  that  shown  in  the  record  of 
discourses  which  placed  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Nineveh  above  Jerusalem. 
We  have  also  the  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  Gentiles 
(See  viii.  11  ;  xii.  21  ;  xxiv.  2  ;  xxii.  7  ;  xxiii.  38  ;  xxiv.  14  ;  xxviii. 
15,  19  ;  the  parables  of  the  Husbandman,  &c.  (xx.  1-16  ;  xxi.  33-44 ; 
xxii.  1-14),  &c. 

1  See  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Contemp.  Rev.  August,  1875. 

-  "  Der  Evgst.  Matthaus  hat  nun  aher  einen  Januskopf,  dessen  eines  Gesicht 
in  das  Griechische,  das  aadre  in  das  Semitische  weist."     Hilgeufeld,  Uinleit. 

4!)5. 
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Do  these  differences  necessitate  the  supposition  that  a  Judaic  Gospel  st.  matthbw. 
has  been  interpolated,  or  edited  (uberarbeitet)  by  a  liberal  Christian  ? 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  asserted  discrepancy  lay  in  facts  which 
found  their  synthesis  in  wider  truths.  Jesus  was  both  the  Messiah  of 
the  Jew  and  the  Saviour  of  the  World.  He  came  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Gentile.  The  Evangelist  was  a  Jewish  Christian,  but 
he  could  not  suppress.,  nor  did  he  desire  to  suppress,  facts  and  words  which 
belonged  to  an  order  of  thoughts  infinitely  wider  than  that  in  which 
he  had  been  trained.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  these  different 
points  of  view.     They  are  but  various  aspects  of  many-sided  truths. 

3.  A  third  attempt  to  divide  the  Gospel  has  been  based  on  the  fact 
that  of  the  numerous  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  some  are  from 
the  Septuagint,  others  are  rendered  from  the  original  Hebrew. 

This  phenomenon,  first  noticed  by  Credner  and  then  by  Bleek, 
Holtzmann  and  others,  has  been  minutely  examined  especially  by 
Anger.     The  result  of  his  investigations  is — ■ 

(i.)  That  both  kind  of  quotations  are  scattered  throughout  the  Gospel. 

(ii.)  That  St.  Matthew's  cyclic  quotations  {i.e.  those  which  he  has  in 
common  with  the  general  cycle  of  Synoptic  tradition)  are  from  the  LXX., 
but  that  in  his  individual  quotations — those  which  involve  remarks  and 
inferences  of  his  own — he  generally  reverts  to  the  Hebrew. 

(iii.)  That  quotations  from  the  LXX.  bear  the  proportion  of  about 
thirty  to  ten  to  those  from  the  Hebrew. 

(iv.)  That  the  quotations  from  the  LXX.  preponderate  in  the  narrative, 
those  from  the  Hebrew  in  the  reflections.^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  peculiarity.  It  may  have  been  due 
to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer  ;  to  the  documents  which  he  used  ;  to 
the  accident  of  having  immediate  access  to  a  Hebrew  or  Greek  copy 
of  the  Bible,  or  to  many  other  unexplained  causes.  The  attempt  to 
divide  the  book  between  two  authors  with  reference  to  these  quota- 
tion is  a  wholesale  failure. 

There  is  then  no  ground  whatever  for  denying  the  Unity  of  the  Book, 
while  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for  asserting  it.^ 

1  In  the  sayings  of  Jesus  only  xi.  10  is  from  the  Hebrew  ;  but  in  the 
Evangelist's  own  comments,  ii.  6,  15,  23  ;  iv.  15  ;  viii.  17  ;  xii.  18  ;  xxl.  5  ; 
xxvii.  9.  Yet  he  reverts  to  the  LXX.  even  in  his  own  remarks  in  i.  23  ;  iii. 
3.  The  strange  thing  is  that  in  some  of  these  instances  (e.g.,  ii.  6,  18  ;  iv. 
15  ;  xxi.  5),  the  LXX.  would  have  served  his  purpose  as  well  though  not  in 
ii.  5  ;  xxvi.  31  (see  for  fuller  details,  Hilgenfeld,  p.  459-497).  Perhaps  as 
a  rule  the  Evangelist  thought  it  right  to  refer  as  often  as  possible  to  the 
Hebrew  when  he  applies  the  Prophecies. 

^  Not  only  the  same  essential  purpose  is  obvious  throughout  the  book,  but 
also  the  same  formulae,  such  as  "the  kingdom  of  the  heavens "  thirty- two 
times  ;  "Our  Father  in  the  heavens  "  or  "heavenly"  twenty-two  times  ;  "that 
it  might  be  fulfilled  ; "  the  pleonastic,  iropeuBets  "going;"  the  frequent  koI 
iSoi  ;  the  use  throughout  of  rdre,  eKe79ev,  evBiws,  iv  ry  Tj/ifprf  eKeivri  as 
formulae  of  vague  transition,  &o.     See  Reuss,  Eeilige  Schrifien,  ii.  p.  194". 
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ST.  MATTHEW.  NOTE   III. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCOEDING  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  tliat  onr  present  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
is  not  and  cannot  be  a  translation.'  The  opinion  that  St.  Matthew  first 
wrote  in  Aramaic  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  a  mistake  of  Papias  who 
had  heard  of  the  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews."  Even  Origen  had 
only  heard  by  tradition  of  the  Hebrew  original.  Jerome  seems  certainly 
to  have  fallen  into  some  confusion,  for  he  says,  that  he  had  seen  the 
Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  library  of  the  martyr  Pamphilus 
at  Caesarea,  and  among  the  Nazarenes  in  the  Syrian  Beroea  {De  Virr. 
lllustr.  3).  In  the  previous  chapter  he  says  that  he  had  translated  into 
Greek  and  Latin  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  In  later  life  he 
seems  to  have  had  doubts  on  the  subject,  to  which  Origen  had  often 
referred.  Pantaenus  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  original  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  among  the  Indians,  who  had  received  it  from 
the  Apostle  Bartholomew  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  10,  §  3 ;  Jer.  De  Virr. 
lllustr.  36).  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes, 
the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
and  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  were  all  more  or  less  heretical, 
or  at  the  best  were  unwarrantable  Antilegomena  based  upon  the  genuine 
Gospel.  The  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Sepp,  without  more  ado  calls  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  "a  Jewish-Christian  humbug." 

Of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  thirty-three  fragments  remain. 
They  have  been  collected  by  Credner,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Nicholson.  They 
are  also  collected  in  Canon  Westcott's  InlroducUon  to  the  Gospel  (pp. 
433-438),  with  the  fragments  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Ebionites. 

^  See  such  phrases  as  icaKohs  KanQs  diroXeirei  auTOvs,  xxi.  41,  and  such 
paronomasias  as  utjiovTai  iced  Kitpovrai  (xxiv.  30);  a^avl^siv.  .  .  cpaiyeaBai,  vi.  16, 
ahlav.  .  .  aWla,  xix.  3,  10.  In  the  Ep,  of  Barnabas  (iv.  v.)  early  as  it  is, 
there  seem  to  be  two  q^uotations  from  the  Greek  (xxii.  14  ;  ix,  13). 
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"  This  too  the  elder  used  to  say.  Mark  having  become  Peter's  interpreter, 
wrote  accurately  all  that  ho  (Peter)  mentioned  [or  all  that  he  (Mark)  remem- 
bered ifii'rti.i.tSvfva-f!/] ;  he  did  not,  however,  (record)  in  order  either  the  things 
said  or  done  by  Christ,  for  he  neither  heard  the  Lord  nor  followed  Him,  but 
(as  I  said)  subsequently  (followed)  Peter,  who  used  to  frame  his  teaching  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  (of  his  hearers),  but  not  as  though  he  were  making 
a  methodic  narrative  of  the  Lord's  discourses.  So  Mark  made  no  error  in 
writing  down  some  things  as  he  (Peter)  narrated  them.  For  he  took  heed  to 
one  thing,  to  omit  nothing  of  what  he  heard,  and  to  piake  no  false  statement 
in  them." — Papias  (in  Euseb.  11.  E.  iii.  39,  §  15). 


"  What  is  this  ?  A  new  teaching  !  With  authority  He  commandeth  even 
the  unclean  spirits,  and  they  obey  Him." — Makk  i.  27. 

1.  The  old  notion  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  which  satisfied  st.  makk. 
many  of  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen,  and  still  satisfies  most 
readers — is  the  mistaken  and  superficial  view  that  the 
Evangelist  was  nothing  but  a  follower  and  epitomist  of  St. 
Matthew.^  It  is  a  view  which  does  not  look  an  inch  deeper 
than  the  most  obvious  phenomena. ^  No  doubt  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark  does  present  the  same  general  outline  as  the  pre- 
ceding Gospel.  We  have  seen  that  St.  Matthew  had  five  great 
divisions.  St.  Mark  entirely  omits  the  Genealogy  and  the 
Infancy,  but  he  too  has  first  the  Prelude  : — then  the  long  sec- 
tion of  the  Ministry  with  its  Miracles  and  Parables;  the 
rejection  by  the  world,  and  acceptance  by  the  Apostles ;  the 

'  So  Augustine,  D6  Consens.  Evang.  i.  i,  "subsecutus  (Matthaeus)  tamquam 
pedissequus  et  breviator  ejus." 

^  A  very  large  school  of  modern  critics  (Ritsehl,  Volkmar,  Ewald,  Kostlin, 
Rcuss,  Weiss,  &c.)  has  maintained  the  priority  of  Mark;  but' the  Fathers 
(Irenaeus,  Hcuir.  iii.  10,  §  6  ;  Clemens  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  14  ;  Tert. 
Comt.  Marcion.  iv.  2 ;  Jerome,  De  Virr.  Illustr.  7,  8)  and  others  place 
Matthew  first,  and  their  view  is  now  being  generally  adopted. 
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ST.  MAKK.  opening  glory  and  deepening  gloom ;  the  year  of  prosperity  in 
Galilee,  the  year  of  flight  among  the  heathen : — then  the 
closing  scenes :  then  the  Resurrection. ^  This  resemblance  in 
arrangement  is  due  of  course  mainly  to  the  actual  order  of 
facts.  The  closeness  of  the  general  symmetry  does  not 
arise  from  any  abbreviation  of  St.  Matthew  by  St.  Mark,  but 
from  the  actual  order  of  events  and  the  use  made  by  both 
Evangelists  of  existing  oral  or  written  records  of  Apostohc 
preaching.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  Evangelists  were 
personally  known  to  each  other.  Mark  must  have  met 
Matthew  in  his  mother's  house,  which  was  the  common  ren- 
dezvous of  the  early  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  and  he  must 
have  been  with  Luke  in  Rome.  To  a  large  extent  therefore 
at  different  periods  of  their  careers  they  lived  in  the  same 
circle  of  ideas  and  beliefs,  and  must  have  frequently  conversed 
with  each  other.  Yet  each  is  quite  independent.  St.  Mark 
has  two  miracles  and  one  parable  recorded  by  himself  ex- 
clusively,^ and  in  every  incident  and  in  every  parable  he 
diverges  from  St.  Matthew  repeatedly,  both  in  phraseology 
and  in  details.  He  is  in  no  sense  a  copyist.  He  claims  the 
rank  of  an  independent  witness.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  he  had  so  much  as  seen  the  earlier  Go.spel  of  the 
Publican  A]3ostle. 

2.  Of  St.  Mark  himself  all  that  is  known  is  the  tradition 
which  identifies  him  with  John  Mark,  the  son  of  that  Mary 
whose  house  in  Jerusalem  was  a  meeting  place  of  the  early 
Church.     Hence  the  home  of  the  Evangehst  was  perhaps  the 

1  None  of  the  Apostles  could  have  failed  to  observe  that  the  scenes  at 
Caesarea  Philippi— the  confession  of  Christ's  divine  Messiahship  by  St.  Peter, 
and  the  first  "Passion-cry"  of  approaching  death— marked  a  special  epoch 
in  the  ministry  of  Christ. 

The  outline  of  St.  Mark  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Introduction  (i.  1-13). 

2.  The  Galilean  ministry  (i.  14-ix). 

3.  Incidents  of  the  Journey  to  Jerusalem  (x). 

4.  Closing  scenes.  Death,  and  Resurrection  (xi.  1-xvi.  8). 

5.  Conclusion  (canonical,  but  probably  added  later)  (xvi.  9-20). 

^  St.  Mark's  peculiar  sections  are  iv.  26-29  (the  growth  of  the  seed)":  vii. 
52-37  (the  multitudes,  and  the  compassion  of  Jesus) ;  viii.  22-26  (the  blind 
man  gradually  healed);  xi.  1-14  (details  about  the  ass,  &c.)  ;  xiii  33-37 
(Watch  I) ;  xvi.  6-11  (details  of  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ). 
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scene  both  of  tlie  Last  Supper  and  of  the  descent  of  the   st.  mark. 
Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost.     He  was  a  cousin  of  Barnabas,  and 
therefore,  was  of  Levitic  descent,^  and  as  Barnabas  was  from 
Cyprus,  Mark  may  have  owed  his  Latin  name  to  this  circum- 
stance.^    He   was  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in 
their  first  journey.     Becoming  the  unwilling  cause  of  the  sharp 
dispute  between  them,  he  went  with  Barnabas  to  Cyprus. 
Afterwards  we  find  him  in  the  closest  and  dearest  intimacy 
with  St.  Peter  in  Kome,  and  completely  forgiven  and  trusted 
by  St.  Paul  also  during  his  Roman  imprisonment.     The  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  mentions  him  in  one  Epistle  with  a 
kindly   message,   and   in    another   specially   wishes   for   his 
presence,  because  he  was  "  profitable  to  him  for  ministering."  ^ 
There  is  no  ground  for  the  fancy  that  St.  Mark  was  the  young 
man  in  the  linen  sheet  whom  he  mentions  in  the  unique  and 
characteristic  incident  of  the  arrest  at  Gethsemane.*     Tradi- 
tion says  that  he  went  to  Alexandi'ia ;  founded  the  famous 
Catechetical  school  in  that  city,  and  there  died  a    martyr's 
death.^ 

3.  The  date  of  his  Gospel  was  certainly  before  the  fall  of 

^  Col.  iv.  10,  dvfjpios,  not  "sister's  son,"  as  in  A.  V.  Epiplianius  (ffaer. 
11.  6)  says  (without  probability)  that  St.  Mark  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples 
of  Christ,  and  fell  away  from  Him  (John  vi.  66)  but  was  brought  back  by 
St.  Peter. 

^  The  name  was  adopted  (after  the  Jewish  fashion)  for  use  among  Gentiles. 
It  was  one  of  the  commonest  Latin  names,  as  John  was' one  of  the  commonest 
Hebrew  names. 

3  1  Pet.  V.  13  ;  Philem.  24  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  St.  Peter  uses  vlis,  not 
TiKvov,  but  evidently  the  term  is  one  of  affection. 

*  This  precarious  identification  has  been  rendered  all  the  more  popular 
because  it  falls  in  with  the  fancy  that  each  of  the  Evangelists  has,  as  Godet 
expresses  it,  left  in  a  corner  of  his  picture  a  modest  indication  of  his  own 
personality  ;  Matthew  in  the  Publican  whom  Jesus  calls  by  a  word  from  the 
receipt  of  toll  ;  Mark  in  the  young  man  in  the  linen  garment ;  Luke  in  the 
companion  of  Cleopas  on  the  walk  to  Emmaus  ;  John  in  the  unnamed  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  (St.  Luc.  ii.  447).  If  the  last  supper  was  held  (as  is  pro- 
bable) in  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark,  the  Evangelist  may  have 
been  "  the  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water."  To  bear  a  pitcher  of  water  was 
most  unusual  for  a  man,  and  this  man  could  only  have  been  the  master  of  the 
family  bringing  the  water  for  some  sacred  purpose.  Possibly  too  the  signal 
had  been  privately  agreed  on.  It  must  be  remembered  that  our  Lord  was  at 
that  time  under  the  ban,  and  that  there  was  a  price  upon  His  head. 

^  Euseb.  H.  K  ii.  16  ;  Epiphan.  Boer.  li.  6  ;  Jer.  Do  Virr.  III.  8  ;  Chrys. 
Eom.  in  Matt.  ;  Nicephor.  ii.  43.  For  numerous  legends  and  their  treatment 
in  Art,  see  Mrs.  Jameson,  i.  147-154. 
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Jerusalem.  It  was  probably  published  within  a  few  years 
of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  Mutual  inter- 
course and  the  fact  that  Apostolic  teaching  was  already 
fixed  in  its  general  outline  and  expressions — can  (as  we  have 
seen)  alone  account  for  the  many  resemblances  combined 
with  the  many  dissimilarities  of  these  three  Gospels.  And 
yet,  as  a  distinct  whole,  St.  Mark's  Gospel  entirely  differs 
ifrom  the  others.  Though  it  contains  but  a  handful  of  verses, 
which  have  no  parallel  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  it  was 
written  with  a  different  object,  it  is  stamped  with  a  different 
individuality. 

4.  For  instance,  it  is  obvious  that  St.  Mark  wrote  for 
a  code  of  different  readers.  St.  Matthew  wrote  for  Hebrews, 
St.  Luke  for  Greeks,  St.  Mark  wrote  for  Romans,^  probably  in 
Rome.  He  has  ten  Latin  words,  such  as  legio,  centurio, 
quadrans,  flagellare,  census,  sextarius,  speculator,  praetorium,'^ 
some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  himself  He  uses  several 
distinctly  Latin  idioms.^  He  has  fewer  references  to  the  Old 
Testament  than  the  other  Evangelists,  and  only  one  which 
is  peculiar  to  himself ;  *  in  other  words  his  quotations  are  always 
cyclic,  i.e.  they  belong  to  the  narrative,  not  to  the  recorder.^ 
He  always  adds  a  note  of  explanation  to  Jewish  words  and 

1  But  even  Eomanists  have  given  up  the  view  of  Baronius  that  he  wrote  in 
Latin,  a  statement  which  ig  found  in  some  MSS.  The  Roman  Christians  all 
spoke  Greek.     Even  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  in  Greek. 

2  Kpipfiaros  (grahatus),  which  he,  alone  of  the  Synoptists,  uses  five  times, 
occurs  also  in  John  v.  8-12,  Acts  v.  15  :  ix.  33.  At  the  end  of  the  Gospel 
the  Peshito  version  adds;  "End  of  the  Holy  Gospel  of  the  preaching  of 
Mark,  who  spoke  and  preached  in  Latin  at  Rome. 

^  rb  iKCivov  Tvoi^lv,  XV.  15.  He  also  has  avu^ovXiov  Sl^Svul,  coiisilium  dare  ; 
^irXOTtos  exf"'>  '™  extremis  esse — a  phrase  which  Phrynichus  says  was  only  used 
by  the  vulgar.  Sipa  woW-n,  vi.  35.  No  less  than  eight  words  which  St.  Luke 
avoids  are  used  by  St.  Mark,  and  are  condemned  by  Phrynichus  as  "slang" 
words  {Kpi^HaTos,  ixov6(pBa,Xp.os,  eiitrx'^A""''  (ill  the  sense  of  rich),  KoWv^mrcti, 
KopdiTiov,  ipKi^as,  (taTrKT/ia,  pa.<pii).  The  last  word  for  "needle"  is  used  by 
Hippocrates,  but  Phrynichus  reprehends  it  severely,  and  St.  Luke  used  fieX6vi] 
instead  (Luke  xviii.  25,  B.  D.  L.).  His  Greek  is  sometimes  incorrect,  othv 
with  indicative ;  h-a.  first  with  the  conjunctive  and  then  the  infinitive  (iii. 
U,  15). 

*  Mark  i.  2,  3.  The  reference  in  xv.  28  is  omitted  in  our  Revised  Version, 
as  perhaps  a  gloss  from  Luke  xxii.  37. 

°  Seventeen  of  these  quotations  (out  of  nineteen)  are  from  the  LXX.,  and 
for  the  most  part  agree  with  St.  Matthew  almost  verbally. 
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Jewish  usages.^  The  word  "Law"  does  not  occur  in  his  st.  mark. 
pages,  though  it  occurs  eight  times  in  St.  Matthew,  nine  times 
in  St.  Luke,  and  fifteen  times  in  John.^  Even  the  style 
seems  to  catch  something  of  the  energetic  brevity,  something 
of  the  haughty  compression  of  the  Romans  for  whose  instruc- 
tion his  Gospel  was  designed. 

5.  Then  again,  in  addressing  different  readers,  he  wrote  for 
a  different  purpose.  St.  Matthew  desired  to  link  the  Present 
to  the  Past;  to  point  to  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament 
prophecies ;  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  of  the  Jew, 
the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  Abraham. 

St.  Luke  wrote  to  connect  Christianity  with  the  advancing 
future;  to  associate  the  v/ork  of  Jesus  with  Humanity;  to 
set  Him  forth  as  the  Son  of  Adam ;  the  Saviour  of  the 
World. 

St.  John  wrote  to  connect  Christ  with  the  Eternal ; 
to  serve  the  deepest  needs  of  the  soul ;  to  satisfy  the  most 
yearning  aspirations  of  the  spirit. 

The  object  of  St.  Mark,  in  this  concise,  vigorous,  vivid 
Gospel  was  more  limited,  though  not  less  necessary.^  It  was 
to  manifest  Jesus  as  He  had  been  in  the  present,  in  daily 
actual  life ;  Jesus  living  and  working  among  men,  in  the 
fulness  of  His  energy ;  Jesus  in  the  awe-inspiring  grandeur  of 
his  human  personality  as  a  Man  who  was  also  the  Incarnate, 
the  wonder-working  Son  of  God.* 

He  narrates  eighteen  of  the  Miracles,  but  only  four  of 
St.  Matthew's  fifteen  Parables,   and   those   in  briefest  form. 

1  See  vii.  1-5,  11-18  ;  vii.  3,  4  ;  xii.  18  ;  xiv.  12  ;  xv.  42,  &c. 

^  St.  Mark  uses  "the  commandment"  (sVtoAi))  eight  times  (vii.  8;  x. 
19,  &c.). 

■^  The  brevity  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  was  early  commented  on,  Jerome,  Cat. 
8.  In  Hippolytus  (Philos.  vii.  30)  we  find  the  curious  epithet  Mdp/tos  i 
KoXofioSa.KTv\os,  "  Mark,  tire  stump-fingered."  In  later  days  it  originated  the 
legend  that  St.  Mark  had  maimed  one  of  his  fingers  to  disqualify  himself 
I'or  the  priesthood  ;  but  it  probably  arose  from  the  abridged  narratives  of  his 
Gospel  (see  Keini,  Jcsu  of  Nazara,  i.  117). 

*  The  first  words  of  St.  Mark,  "The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  are  a  most  fitting  keynote  to  the  whole  book.  "The 
Son  of  God"  is  here  omitted  by  {<,  but  the  same  title  is  given  to  Christ. in 
seven  other  passages  of  the  Gospel. 
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Unanimous  ancient  tradition  has  connected  St.  Mark's  Gospel 
with  the  eyewitness  of  St.  Peter.i  j^  contains  many  special 
allusions  to  St.  Peter.  Whole  passages  look  as  if  they  only 
put  into  the  third  person  what  St.  Peter  had  narrated  to  the 
writer  in  the  first  person.  This  Gospel  displays  the  same  con- 
ciliatory spirit  of  catholicity  as  that  which  marked  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Circumcision.  St.  Peter's  speech  in  Acts  x. 
to  the  Roman  centurion — in  which  he  describes  the  essence 
of  Apostolic  testimony  to  be  "  How  God  anointed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,  who  went 
about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the 
devil ;  for  God  was  with  Him  " — has  been  called  by  Meyer 
with  happy  insight  "  a  programme  of  the  Gospel."  "  What  is 
this  ?  A  new  teaching  with  power  !  The  very  demons  obey 
Him."  Into  these  words  are  compressed  the  main  features  of 
the  work  of  Christ  as  here  revealed  to  us ;  its  startling  origin- 
ality, its  authoritative  tone,  the  astonishment  inspired  by  its 
supernatural  and  beneficent  ascendency.  Such  was  the  Day 
of  Christ  as  it  appeared  to  St.  Peter  and  to  St.  Mark. 

6.  We  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  admirably  this 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  accords  with  the  aim  which  he  had  in 
view. 

i.  First  of  all  it  is  characterised  by  an  almost  impetuous 
activity.  In  St.  Matthew  the  element  of  discourse  is  most 
prominent ;  in  St.  Mark  that  of  action.  St.  Matthew's  is 
the  didactic,  St.  Mark's  the  energetic  Gospel.  Nothing  can 
be  more  characteristic  of  the  fact  than  the  words  "  immedi- 

1  Some  have  seen  an  allusion  to  this  in  2  Pet.  i.  16.  Papias  {ap.  Euseb. 
77".  E.  iii.  39)  calls  Mark  an  "interpreter"  {kpii-nvevriis)  oi  St.  Peter.  Justin 
Martyr  {Dial.  106)  quotes  Mark  iii.  17  under  the  title  of  "Memoirs 
{airofiinifioveiij.aTa.)  of  Peter."  Irenaeus  {Ilaer.  iii.  1),  Clemens.  Alex.  (ap. 
liuseb.  vi.  14),  TertuUiau  ("  Marcus  quod  edidit  evangelium  Petri  affimatur," 
c.  Mareion.  iv.  5),  Origen,  Eusebius  (IT.  E.  ii.  15)  all  give  evidence  to  the 
same  eflfect.  St.  Jerome  says,  ' '  Mai-cum,  cujus  evangelium  Petro  narrante 
et  illo  scribente  compositum  est  "  (ad  Bed.  i.  5  :  Epp.  cxx.  10).  Minute 
incidents  connected  with  St.  Peter  are  found  in  i.  29  ;  ix.  5  ;  xiv.  54,  72  ;  xvi. 
7.  The  remark  of  Eusebius  (Dem.  Evang.  iii.  5)  about  Peter's  silence  on 
matters  to  his  own  credit  is  founded  on  vii.  27-33  (compare  Matt.  xvi.  13-23). 
Mrs.  Jameson  (Legends  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  i.  149)  mentions  many 
early  and  beautiful  representations  of  the  Evangelist  writing  while  Petei 
dictates. 
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ately,"  "anon,"  "forthwith,"  "by  and  by,"  "straightway," 
"  as  soon  as,"  "  shortly,"  which  seven  words  in  our  version 
represent  the  one  Greeli  word  ev6ea)<:  "  immediately,"  a  word 
so  characteristic  of  the  original  that  it  occurs  no  less  thaa 
forty-one  times  in  these  few  pages,  though  only  eight  times 
in  the  much  longer  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  St.  Mark  has  no 
long  discourses,  no  developed  parables.  He  does  not  wear 
the  flowing  robes  of  St.  Matthew :  his  dress  is  "  for  speed 
succinct."  Swift  and  incisive,  his  narrative  proceeds  straight 
to  the  goal  like  a  Roman  soldier  on  his  march  to  battle.^  In 
reading  St.  Mark,  carried  away  by  his  breathless  narrative,  we 
feel  like  the  Apostles  who — as  he  alone  twice  tells  us — 
among  the  press  of  people  coming  and  going,  "  had  no  leisure 
so  much  as  to  eat."  Event  after  event  comes  upon  us  in  his 
pages  with  the  impetuous  sequence  of  the  waves  in  a  rising 
tide. 

ii.  Again  his  Gospel  is  marked  by  special  vividness.  It  is 
full  of  charm  and  colour.  It  is  brightened  by  touches 
inimitably  graphic :  the  Evangelist  is  a  word-painter.  We 
have  repeated  details  of  person,^  of  number,  of  time,  of 
place,  which  often  throw  on  the  narrative  a  flood  of  light. 
The  spies  are  "  scribes  from  Jerusalem  "  ;  the  questioners  are 
"  Peter  and  Andrew  and  James  and  John";  Simon  of  Cyi'ene 
is  "  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus,"  whom  the  Roman 
Christians  know.  The  swine  "  are  in  number  about  two 
thousand  "  ;  the  cock  crows  "  twice."  The  time  is  "  a  great 
while  before  day " ;  or  "  the  third  hour "  ;  or  "  eventide." 
The  scene  is  "  over  against  the  treasury  " ;  or  "  on  the  sea- 
shore " ;  or  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  or  in  the  courtyard,  or  in 
the  porch.  The  interlocutors  speak  and  answer  in  the  first 
person.  The  very  looks  and  accents,  and  gestures  of  Jesus 
are  recalled  alike  in  His  publicity  and  in  His  solitude.^     They 

1  Observe  the  plirasea  "And  He  went  out  from  thence"  (vi.  1),  "And  from 
thence  He  arose"  (vii.  24  ;  ix.  30  ;  x.  1,  2).  Hence  the  Gospel  has  been 
called  "inartistic,  disproportioned,  uncouth,  a  string  of  anecdotes,"  yet  "full 
of  naive  simplicity  and  single-mindedness." 

'  Bartimaeus,  Boanerges. 

'  i.  28,  35,  37,  45  ;  ii.  1-4,  15 ;  iii.  10-12 ;  vi.  32,  33,  &o. 
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are  painted  as  it  were  from  the  photograph  of  them  ou  St. 
Peter's  memory.  Jesus  "  looks  round  "  on  the  worshippers. 
He  "  takes  the  little  children  in  His  arms,"  and  (how  mothers 
will  thank  St.  Mark  for  that  detail !)  "  lays  His  hand  on  them 
and  blesses  them."  He  "  sits  down  "  and  calls  the  Twelve.^ 
His  very  accents  arc  recorded  in  their  original  Aramaic 
—"Boanerges"  "  Ephphatha"  "  Talitha  Cumi,"  "Abba," 
"  Corban." 

Take  by  way  of  example  the  description  of  the  storm 
upon  the  lake.  In  St.  Mark  alone  do  we  see  the  waves 
breaking  over  and  half  swamping  tho  little  ship.  In  St. 
Mark  alone  do  we  see  Jesus  in  His  utter  weariness  sleeping 
on  the  leather  cushion  of  the  steersman  at  the  stem.  Take 
another  scene,  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  St. 
Mark  alone  tells  us  of  the  fresh  green  grass  on  which  they 
sat  down  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties ;  and,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  elsewhere,  the  word  which  he  uses  for  "companies"  means 
Hterally  "  flowerbeds,"  as  though  to  St.  Peter  those  multi- 
tudes, in  their  festal  Passover  attire,  with  its  many-coloured 
Oriental  brightness  of  red  and  blue,  looked  Hke  the  patches 
of  crocus  and  poppy  and  tulip  and  amaryllis  which  he  had 
seen  upon  the  mountain  slopes.^  Again,  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Transfiguration  it  is  in  St.  Mark  that  we  see  most  clearly 
the  dazzling  robes  of  the  Transfigured  Lord  as  they  shed 
their  golden  lustre  over  Hermon's  snow;  and  it  is  St.  Mark 
who  shows  us  most  vividly  the  contrast  of  that  scene  of 
peace  and  radiance  with  the  tumult  and  agitation  of  the 
crowd  below  ; — the  father's  heartrending  anguish  at  the  foam- 
ing and  convulsion  of  the  agonised  demoniac  boy,  the  trouble 
of  the  disciples,  and  the  noble  passion  of  the  Lord. 

As  you  gaze  on  Raffaelle's  immortal  picture  of  the  Trans- 

^  Hence  what  are  called  his  "  pictorial  participles  " — "looking  np,"  "look- 
ing round,"  "springing  up,'  "stooping  down,"  "speaking  indignantly," 
"  turning  round,"  "  groanircr^  "  ic. — {avafix^^as,  iripi^Ki^as^  TrepijBAtT^ajUeros, 
oroTTJiSiiffay,  Kui|/as,  e/jL^ptnTjaafifVos^  £TTiarpa(pe'iSf  airocTTiva^as,  &c.  See.  yiii. 
12  ;  2.  14.)  For  details  of  looks  and  acts  see  iii.  5  ;  vii.  31-37  ;  viii.  22-26  ; 
v.  41  ;  xiv.  36. 

3  See  Life  of  Christ,  i.  402.     The  remark  has  often  since  been  copied. 
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figuration,  you  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  from  the  naiTative 
of  St.  Mark  that  it  derives  most  of  its  intensity,  its  move- 
ment, its  colouring,  its  contrast,  and  its  power.i  It  is  these 
gifts  of  the  Evangelist  which  make  one  writer  say  of  him 
that  "he  wears  a  richly  embroidered  garment";'  and  another 
— thmking  of  his  bright  independence  and  originality — that 
in  his  gospel  we  breathe  "a  scent  as  of  fresh  flowers." 3 

iii.  Both  the  characteristics  on  which  we  have  dwelt  are 
important,  as  they  tell  irresistibly  against  all  theories  of  the 
mythic  origin  of  the  Gospels.  But  once  again— what  is  still 
more  important — St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  memorable  for  its 
special  presentation  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  is  not  Messianic 
like  St.  Matthew's;  it  is  not  tenderly  and  universally 
Humanitarian  like  St.  Luke's ;  it  is  not  mystic  and  spiritual 
like  St.  John's:  but  it  is  essentially  realistic.  Apart  from 
all  theories  of  the  future,  apart  from  all  prophecies  in  the 
past,  apart  from  all  deep  subjective  impressions,  he 
represents  Jesus  as  He  lived  in  Galilee,  at  once  divine  and 
human.  If  St.  Matthew  wrote  specially  for  the  Jew,  St. 
Luke  for  the  Gentile  Christian,  and  St.  John  for  the 
theologian,  St.  Mark  writes  for  the  ordinary  practical  man. 
His  Eoman  readers,  in  their  blunt  speech,  and  rough  good 
sense,  might  have  said  to  him,  "We  know  nothing  of  your  Old 

'  It  is,  perhaps,  to  the  desire  for  vividness  that  we  owe  St.  Mark's  constant 
double  expressions.  See  ii.  19  ;  iii.  5,  27,  &o.  Thus  in  iii.  22  he  has  two 
phrases  for  "  He  has  Beelzebub,"  and  yet  another  in  iii.  30.  Papias  speaks  of 
his  desii-e  to  omit  nothing  that  he  had  heard.  Such  an  expression  as  6\f/ias 
Se  yGPO/Meyrjs  ore  ^Sucrev  6  ^Aios  (i.  32)  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  these  "re- 
duplicated phrases,"  and  combines  the  words  separately  used  by  Matt.  viii. 
16  and  Luke  iv.  40. 

^  "  He  is  an  author  in  a  flower-bedecked  garment.  He  makes  the  nan-ative 
more  efifective  by  the  contrast  between  rapid  progression  and  contemplative 
stillness,  painting  the  scenery  with  a  thousand  touches,  the  house,  the  sea, 
the  followers,  the  growing  throng,  the  names  of  persons,  the  numbers  of  the 
men,  and  of  the  animals,  and  of  the  pieces  of  money,  the  greenness  of  the 
grass,  the  pillow  in  the  stem  of  the  boat  on  Gennesareth — all  given  with  a 
preference  for  affectionate  and  familiar  diminutives,  and  in  the  present  tense." 
— Keim.  The  same  picturesqueness  of  style  is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Peter,  and  in  nan-atives  which  must  have  come  from  him.  Compare  the 
account  of  the  cripple  healed  by  St.  Peter— which  is  full  of  graphic  details — 
(Acts  iii.  1-11)  with  the  much  less  vivid  account  of  the  cripple  healed  by  St. 
Paul  (Acts  xiv.  8-10). 

'  Ewald.     Meyer  calls  him  malerisch,  anschaulich. 
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Testament :  we  have  no  philosophic  or  speculative  genius ; 
we  are  not  ripe  for  your  dogmas;  but  tell  us  what  Jesus 
was,  how  He  looked,  what  He  did.  Set  Him  before  us  as 
we  should  have  seen  Him  had  we  been  centurions  in  Syria, 
or  soldiers  beside  the  Cross.  Before  we  can  believe  in  the 
Son  of  God,  we  must  know  something  of  the  Son  of  Man 
He  must  be  dissevered  from  Jewish  peculiarities  or  religious 
formulae.  He  must  be  '  universal  as  our  race ;  he  must  be 
individual  as  oursedyes.' " 

iv.  Now  St.  Mark  meets  these  very  needs.  He  shows  us  a 
Man  indeed ;  one  who  is  no  Docetic  phantom — one  who  needs 
rest,  and  sleep,  and  food ;  one  who  can  love,  and  sigh,  and 
pity,  and  be  moved  with  anger  and  indignation  ;  but  a  Man 
heroic  and  mysterious,  who  inspires  not  only  a  passionate  de- 
votion, but  also  amazement  and  adoration  ;  one  the  very  hem 
of  whose  garment  heals  the  sick;  one  on  whom  the  multitudes 
throng  and  press  in  their  eagerness  to  touch  Him  ;  one 
whom  the  unclean  spirits  no  sooner  see  than  they  fall  flat 
with  the  wild  cry,  "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God."  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  single  touch  of  description  from  Christ's  last 
approach  to  Jerusalem,  found  in  St.  Mark  alone — "  And  they 
were  on  the  way  going  up  to  Jerusalem ;  and  Jesus  went 
before,  and  they  were  amazed,  and  they  that  followed  were 
afraid."  What  a  unique  and  marvellous  picture  !  All  hope 
was  now  gone.  The  doom  was  near.  Alone,  with  bowed 
head,  in  deep  and  awful  silence,  like  the  leader  of  some  fatal 
enterprise,  Jesus  walked  in  front.  But  even  in  that  supreme 
hour  of  His  desolation  and  rejection,  when  He  was  excom- 
municate, when  a  price  was  on  His  head,  in  the  lowest  deeps 
of  the  valley  of  His  humiliation,  on  the  path  to  His  Cross  of 
shame,  He  inspires  not  the  patronage  of  compassion,  but  an 


^  St.  Mark  vises  five  words  expressive  of  fear,  wonder,  trouble,  amazement, 
extreme  astonishment,  (i.  27  ;  v.  28,  idaij^^ifdnaav  mvTfs  ;  ii.  12,  Sa-re 
i^taraaOai  irdvras  ;  iv.  41,  4(po^-^QTj(rav  ^6^oy  ^liyav  ;  vi.  50,  iTapdx&Vf^^^  i 
vi.  51,  i^icrravTO  Koi  IBavfxaCov  ]  vii.  37,  uirf pTrepicro-cSs  cleTrA^o- o-ovto.)  "The 
wonder-working  Son  of  God  sweeps  over  His  Idngdom  svi'iftly  and  meteor- 
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was  like  His  sorrow ;  yet  the  pomp  of  empires  fades,  and  tlie 
pride  of  power  is  dwarfed  before  this  lonely  anguish  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows.  Constantine  weaves  the  cross  on  his 
banners ;  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  seizes  on  a  crucifix  as  his 
sceptre.  It  seems  as  if  kings  could  only  bow  before  the  heir 
to  that  crown  of  thorns,  and  that  sceptre  of  bulrushes.  The 
Lord,  as  in  the  old  Septuagint  version  of  the  Psalm,  "  reigns 
from  the  tree."  ^  Nailed  to  the  Cross  amid  the  execrating 
multitude,  He  still  seems  to  us  to  be 

"  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  or  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold." 

7.  And  now  we  shall  I  think  see  why,  out  of  the  fourfold 
cherubic  chariot,  the  Lion  was  chosen  as  the  symbol  of  St. 
Mark.  For  the  characteristics  of  a  lion  are  the  majesty  of 
its  pose,^  the  sternness  of  its  eye,  the  swiftness  and  power  of 
its  leap.  And  can  we  not  see  what  an  impression  as  of 
leonine  majesty  this  Gospel,  more  than  the  others,  must  have 
made  on  the  stern  and  practical  Romans  ?  So  long  as  they 
were  ignorant  of  Christianity  the  general  attitude  of  Romans 
towards  it  was  that  of  the  haughtiest  disdain.  The  great 
Roman  writers  of  that  epoch  called  it  a  "  new,"  a  "  malefic," 
an  "  execrable "  superstition.  Tacitus  vouchsafes  only  two 
lines  to  it,  to  say  that  its  Author  had  been  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  that,  with  everything  else  which  could 
cause  a  blush,  it  had  flowed  into  Rome  as  into  the  common 
sewer  of  Eastern  superstition.  Those  proud  and  imperial 
aristocrats,  obstinately  clinging  to  a  prejudice  which  disdained 
inquiry,  could  not  conceive  anything  more  abject  than  the 
worship  of   one    who    had   died  a  slave's  death  of   torture. 

like." — ^Archbishop  Thomson.  The  strong  word  iKBaix0eicr0ai  is  peculiar  to  St. 
Mark  (ix.  15  ;  xiv.  33  ;  xvi.  5,  6). 

^  'E0aat\eviTev  dirj  toS  ^ixov.     Ps.   xcvi.   10.     LXX.     Just.   Mart.  Dial. 
p.  298.     August.  Enarrat.  in  Ps.  xcvi.     Tert.  c.  ilarc.  iii.  19. 

^  "Solo  guardando 
A  guisa  di  Icon  quando  si  posa." 

Dante,  Purgatorio,  vi.  66. 
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ST.  MARK  Already  St.  Paul  had  said  "  I  am  not  ashamed  " — not  even  in 
Rome  ashamed — "  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  But  St.  Mark 
set  himself  to  remove  these  scornful  impressions,  to  counteract 
this  ignorant  contempt.  Instead  of  the  mere  "Galilean  rebel," 
the  mere  "  crucified  malefactor  "  of  Roman  scorn,^  he  drew  a 
picture  of  one  whose  simple  manhood  was  infinitely  more 
divine  than  that  of  their  deified  Caesars.  The  Romans — 
slaves  amid  their  boast  of  freedom — trembled  when  a  Nero 
showed  in  the  streets  the  pale  and  bloated  features  which 
were  the  infamous  wreck  of  his  early  beauty.^  They  spoke  in 
terrified  whispers  when  the  red  face  of  Domitian — red  as 
though  it  were  flushed  with  blood — glared  over  the  amphi- 
theatre.^ But  it  was  not  the  men — degraded,  abject,  cowardly, 
corrupt — not  the  men  who  inspired  their  awe,  but  the 
despotism  built  on  their  own  degradation.  It  was  not  the 
wretch  Nero  nor  the  tyrant  Domitian  \\hom  they  dreaded ;  it 
was  the  imperial  purple,  the  glitter  of  the  lictor's  naked  axe, 
the  drawn  swords  of  Braetorian  guards,  the  background  of 
thirty  legions,  the  awful  entourage  of  spies  and  informers, 
whose  whispers  cut  men's  throats.  But  St.  Mark  shows  them 
a  Man  who,  though  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and 
insult,  a  persecuted  Nazarene ;  though  all  His  state  was  in 
Himself  only ;  though  His  face  was  marred  more  than  any 
man  ;  though  He  gave  His  back  to  the  sniiters,  and  His  cheeks 
to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair — was  more  transcendently 
and  intrinsically  awful  than  any  man  of  whom  they  had  ever 
dreamed.  More  even  than  the  power  of  His  miraculous 
beneficence,  the  majesty  of  His  innocence  and  holiness 
enthralled  the  heart.  And  so,  on  the  page  of  St.  Mark, 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by,"  with  the  step  not  of  a  peasant 
but  of  an  Emperor,  not  of  a  malefactor  but  of  a  God.  There 
was  not  a  good  man — there  was  not  even  an  honest  slave — in 
Rome,  who  did  not  in  his  heart  loathe  and  despise  the  wicked 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44. 

'  Suet.  Her.  ad  fin.     "  Corpore  manuloso  et  faedo." 

'  "Cum  denotandis  tot  hominum  palloribus  sufficeret  saevus  ille  vuUus  el 
rubor."— Tac.  Vit.  Agric.  45  ;  Suet.  Dom.  18  ;  P'iny,  Pancg.  38. 
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Human  gods  of  Caesarian  infamy.^  No  absolute  autocracy,  no 
oppressive  magnificence  could  for  a  moment  lift  out  of  their 
vileness  a  brutal  buffoon  like  Caligula,  or  a  base-bearteil 
aesthete  like  Nero.  But  St.  Mark  showed  to  Romans  a  Man 
who  was  a  Man  indeed  ;  crowned  by  His  very  manhood  with 
glory  and  power ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  the  Son  of  God ;  a 
Man,  but  a  Man  Divine  and  sinless,  among  sinful  and 
suffering  men.  Him,  the  God-man,  no  humiliation  could 
degrade,  no  death  defeat.  Not  even  on  the  Cross  could  He 
seem  less  than  the  King,  the  Hero,  the  only  Son.  And  as  he 
gazed  on  such  a  picture  how  could  any  Roman  refrain  from 
exclaiming  with  the  awe-struck  Centurion,  "  Truly  this  was 
the  Son  of  God  ! " 

8.  Many  other  points  are  noticeable  in  this  Gospel — how, 
for  instance,  in  one  word,  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter  ?  "  it  throws 
the  only  flash  which  falls  on  the  continuous  tenor  of  the  first 
thirty  years— from  infancy  to  manhood — of  the  Life  of 
Christ ;  ^  how  in  one  phrase  "  This  He  said  .  .  .  making  all 
meats  clean,"  St.  Mark  alone  of  the  Evangelists,  sets  forth 
with  absolute  clearness  Christ's  abrogation  and  abolition  of 
the  Levitic  law ;  how  in  two  sentences  he  alone  brings  out 
the  slow,  and  as  it  were  tentative  methods  of  Christ's  later 
miracles,  when  the  faith  in  Him  was  almost  dead ;  how  he 
alone  of  the  Evangelists  tells  us  of  no  less  than  eleven 
occasions  amid  his  work  on  which  Christ  retired,  either  to 
escape  from  His  enemies,  or  in  solitude — that  best  "audience- 
chamber  of  God  " — to  refresh  with  prayer  His  wearied  soul.^ 
But  perhaps  one  last  comparison  may  help  to  illustrate 
the  specialties  of  this  Gospel.  I  compared  the  Gospel 
of  St.    Matthew  to   the   fugue  and  Passion-music   of  some 

'  See  Boissier,  La  Religion  Romaine,  122-135. 

°  vi.  3.  As  the  reading  i  reKToiv  is  certain,  and  is  moreover  in  accordance 
with  the  early  tradition  preserved  by  Justin  Martyr,  Origen  is  mistaken  in 
saying  that  Jesus  is  nowhere  called  "a  carpenter"  in  the  Gospels  (c.  Cels. 
iii.  36). 

3  See  i.  12  ;  iii.  7  ;  vi.  31,  46  ;  vii.  24,  31 ;  ix.  2  ;  x.  1 ;  xiv  34.  "  Periods 
of  pause  and  rest  rhythmically  intervene  between  the  victories  achieved  by 
Christ."— Langs. 
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mighty  master.  I  should  apply  no  such  comparison  to  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  I  should  compare  it  far  rather  to  one  of 
those  pictures,  at  once  so  lovely  and  so  awe-inspiring,  of  one 
of  the  early  Italian  painters — an  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  or  a 
Giovanni  BeUini — where,  in  colouring  fresh  as  the  flowers  of 
spring,  or  deep,  clear,  and  transparent  as  crystal,  the  Magi 
from  the  East  present  their  offerings  to  the  Infant  King ;  or 
where  He  hangs  on  the  Cross  of  shame — and  though  we  see 
on  the  canvas  the  ornaments  on  every  robe,  the  gleam  on  every 
jewel,  the  colours  of  every  flower,  yet  the  admiration  for 
each  separate  detail,  and  almost  the  sense  that  they  are 
painted  there,  is  lost  in  the  wonder,  in  the  reverence,  in  the 
adoration,  in  the  love,  inspired  by  the  intense  beauty  and 
unutterable  majesty  of  Him  in  whom  all  the  motive  of  the 
picture  is  centred,  and  in  whom  all  its  glories  blend.  So  it  is 
with  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  Amid  the  thousand  details  we  see 
but  the  one  Eedeemer.  Amid  the  hurrying  procession  our 
eyes  rest  but  on  a  single  figure.  Amid  the  multitudinous 
accents  our  attention  is  absorbed  by  a  single  voice.  And,  as 
we  close  the  last  page  of  the  Gospel,  the  words  which  spring 
involuntarily  to  our  lips  are  these — 

"  Strong  Son  of  God,  Immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face. 
By  ftith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove  ; 

"  Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade  ; 
Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute  ; 
Thou  madest  Death  ;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

•  »  »  .     e 

"  Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood  thou  ; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how  ; 
Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  Thine  !  " 
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NOTE  I. 

ON  THE    GENUINENESS    OE  MARK  XVI.   9-20. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  verses  attentively  in  tlie  original  -willioiit    st.  maek. 
being  struck  by  very  remarkable  peculiarities. 

1.  In  ivi.  2  we  are  told  that  the  women  went  to  the  tomb  very  early 
in  the  morning  (Kiav  irpaX)  and  found  that  Christ  was  already  risen. 
We  are  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  again  in  verse  9  the  phrase  "  having 
risen  early." 

2.  "  On  the  first  day  of  the  week"  (jrpmTrj  o-a/S/Sarou)  is  expressed  by  a 
phrase  for  "  week "  which  St.  Mark  never  uses.  Even  in  verse  2  we 
have  T^c  fuas  (ra/3/3aT<a  k. 

3.  "  He  appeared  first."  The  "  first "  is  surprising,  since  in  the  pre- 
vious verses  we  have  already  been  told  of  an  earlier  appearance  to  the 
women  of  whom  Mary  Magdalene  was  one. 

4.  "  Out  of  whom  He  had  cast  seven  devils.''  This  is  still  more  unex- 
pected, since  the  addition  to  Mary's  name  has  not  once  been  given  when 
she  is  mentioned  before  in  this  Gospel  (three  times). 

5.  "She."  Here,  and  in  11  and  13,  we  have  exeij'of  used  absolutely 
in  a  way  unlike  St.  Mark's.  (There  is  no  similar  instance  in  his  Gospel 
except  in  iv.  20,  where,  perhaps,  the  true  reading  is  oBroi.) 

6.  "  Went."  This  verb,  iropevofiai,  is  used  three  times  in  these  few 
verses ;  not  once  elsewhere  throughout  the  Gospel. 

7.  As  we  proceed  we  find  a  number  of  words  and  phrases  unknown 
to  St.  Mark,  such  as  Seacrdat  vttp,  OTrtoreTi',  erepoSj  TrapaKoXovdeaij  /3Xa7rrm, 
7ravra)(^0Vj  iiTaKo\ov6ia>^  avvepyso),  )3e/3ato(a,  na(ra  KTtO'ts,  fiera  ravra, 
va-Tepov,  pih  ovv,  besides  seven  words  which  are  unique,  but  might 
conceivably  be  due  to  the  subject ;  and  two  remarkable  variations  from 
St.  Mark's  usual  construction  {iv  ra  ovofiari,  for  im,  tTviBelvat  iivl  riva,  and 
e(c/3a\Xftv  OTTO  for  fK^nXKciv  ck). 

8.  We  have  the  title  "  the  Lord "  twice ;  which  St.  Mark  never  uses 
elsewhere.'    In  verse  9  the  subject  (6  'Irjaovs)  is  strangely  omitted. 

9.  The  use  of  the  connecting  particles  in  verses  19,  20  is  rare  in 
St.  Mark,  and  the  omissions  of  the  copula  in  verses  10  and  14  is 
unusual. 

10.  Besides  these  very  numerous  and  undeniable  peculiarities  thus 
accumulated  into  a  few  verses,  the  powers  promised  to  "  believers,"  in 
verses  17,  18  (handling  of  serpents,  drinking  poison,  speaking  with 
"  new  "  tongues)  are  unparalleled,  and  suggest  difficulties. 

'  St.  Mark  invariably  uses  the  address  "Eabbi,"  or  ''Rabboni,"  even 
where  "  Lord  "  is  used  in  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Syuoptists. 

F   2 
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11.  "He  that  believeth  and  is  baptised  shall  be  saved"  is  an  expres- 
sion unlilw  any  otlier  saying  of  our  Lord. 

12.  The  general  style  has  none  of  the  features  and  favourite  expres- 
sions which  we  recognise  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Gospel. 

13.  It  appeared  to  some  readers  in  very  ancient  days  to  contain  state- 
ments at  variance  with  those  of  the  other  Evangelists.'' 

Supposing  that  such  a  mass  of  surprising  facts  had  met  us  in  the 
pages  of  any  secular  writer  whatever  under  similar  circumstances,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  any  critic  would  have  been  able  to  accept  the 
genuineness  of  the  passages.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  external  evi- 
dence the  suspicion  about  the  authenticity  of  the  verses  is  indefinitely 
strengthened. 

1.  It  is  wanting  in  two  of  the  best  and  most  ancient  Uncials — the 
Sinaitic,  and  the  Vatican  MSS. 

2.  In  other  MSS.,  and  in  MSS.  of  Syriac  and  Latin  versions  we  are 
told  that  it  was  omitted  by  many  ancient  copies.  It  is  also  absent  from 
some  old  MSS.  of  the  Armenian  version,  and  from  one  Arabic  version. 

3.  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (or  Hesychius),  and  the 
Scholia  of  several  MSS.,  say  that  in  their  day  it  was  wanting  in  almost 
all  the  Greek  copies  of  the  Gospels.^ 

4.  It  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (?),  Tertul- 
lian,  and  Cyprian  ;  and  is  not  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Eome  or 
Clement  of  Alexandria. 

5.  A  different,  shorter,  and  unquestionably  spurious  ending  is  found 
in  some  MSS.  and  versions  (e.g.  L.  and  Cod.  k.  of  the  Itala,  and  the 
margin  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac). 

Even  if  the  internal  evidence  in  its  favour  had  been  strong,  the 
external  evidence  against  it  would  have  made  us  at  least  doubtful  as  to 
its  authenticity.  But  when  we  find  it  thus  deficient  in  external  evi- 
dence, whUe  at  the  same  time  the  internal  evidence  is  so  startlingly 
unfavourable,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  it  is  rej  ected  or  questioned  by 
such  critics  as  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Schulthess, 
Schulz,  Eitschl,  Auger,  Zeller,  Fritzsohe,  Credner,  Eeuss,  Wieseler, 
Holtzmann,  Keim,  Scholten,  Klostermann,  Hitzig,  Schenkel,  Ewald, 
Meyer,  Weiss,  Alford,  Norton,  Godet,  Lightfoot,  Westcott,  and  Hort. 

The  external  arguments  in  its  favour  are, 

u.  That  it  is  found  in  most  Uncials,  and  all  Cursives  (though  in  the 
latter  often  with  an  asterisk,  or  a  note  mentioning  its  omission  in  older 
copies) ;  in  most  versions,  and  in  all  Greek  and  Syriac  lectionaries,  &c. 

^  TO.  56  I^TJs  (Mark  xvi.  9-20)  airaviias  iv  runv  aW'  ovk  iv  iraai  (\>^p6ii^va 
nepiTTa  t(,v  ettj,  Kol  fj-dKiffra  etirep  %x°^^^  avrtKoyiav  ry  tosv  Xotiruv  evayy^Kiffroiv 
/jMpTupla.  Euaeb.  Qu.  1,  ad  Marinum.  "  Omnibus  Gi-aeciae  libris  paene  hoc 
capitulum  in  fine  non  habentibus,  pracsertim  cum  dimrsa  alque  contraria 
evangelistis  caeteris  narrare  videatur. " — Jer.  ad  Hedib.  Qu.  ii. 

'^  Greg.  Nyss.  Orat.  de  Resurrect.    See  the  previous  note. 
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It  is  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  possibly  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  by  many  of    st.  makk. 
the  Fathers. 

^.  Internal  arguments  in  its  favonr  there  are,  so  far  as  I  can  discover 
absolutely  none,  with  the  exception  that  if  this  passage  be  removed,  the 
Gospel  would  end  with  etj^oPovnTo  yap.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  very 
strange  ending,  though  perhaps  it  might  be  paralleled.  Considering 
the  characteristic  of  St.  Mark's  style,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  impos- 
sible one  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  impossible  that  the  original  ending  should 
have  been  lost.  The  "  triple  tradition  "  of  the  Synoptists,  as  Dr.  Abbott 
has  pointed  out,  ended  with  the  return  of  the  women  from  the  sepul- 
chre, and  St.  Mark  may  have  scrupled  to  make  any  further  addition. 
In  these  matters  we  must  make  allowance  for  idiosyncrasy,  and  cannot 
judge  by  modern  ideas. 

Let  the  reader  compare  the  phenomena  presented  by  these  verses  with 
those  found  in  John  xxi.  That  too  is  regarded,  and  in  all  probability 
rightly  regarded,  as  an  appendix,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  last  two  verses)  it  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  the  Apostle  himself.  This  passage  of  St.  Mark  stands  on  a  wholly 
different  footing.  It  is  accepted  as  canonical — in  other  words  it  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Church  as  having  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  Scripture  ;  but  the  number  of  competent  critics  who  still  believe  it 
to  be  genuine  is  diminishing. 

The  passage  is,  however,  defended,  as  genuine  by  Mill,  Bengel, 
Schleiermacher,  De  "Wette,  Bleek,  Olshausen,  Lange,  Ebrard,  Hilgenfeld, 
Scrivener,  Wordsworth,  McLellan,  Cook,  Morrison,  and  Burgon.  All 
who  desire  further  evidence  may  seelt  it  in  the  second  volume  of  West- 
cott  and  Hort's  Revised  Greek  Text,  pp.  38,  sqq.  ;  and  will  find  every- 
thing which  can  be  said  in  its  favour  in  Dean  Burgon's  monograph  on 
the  subject  (Oxford  and  London,  334  pp.).  Having  read  both  sides  on 
the  controversy  they  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  Dean  Burgon's 
remark  that,  "not  a  particle  of  doubt,  not  an  atom  of  suspicion,  attaches 
to  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark." 
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"  Utilis  ille  labor,  per  quem  vixere  tot  aegri ; 
Utilior,  per  quem  tot  didicere  mori. " 

"  He  was  a  physician  :   and  so,  to  all,  his  words  are  medicines  of  the 
drooping  soul." — S.  Jee.  Ep.  ad  Paulin. 

"  Vidi  due  veccM  in  abito  dispari 

Ma  pari  in  atto,  ogmmo  onesto  e  sodo, 
L'un  si  monsti'ava  alcun  de  famigliari 
Di  quel  sommo  Ipocxate,  che  natura 
Agli  animali  fe'  ck'  ella  ha  piil  cari." 

Dakte,  Purg.  xxix. 

"Whose  joy  is,  to  the  wandering  sheep 

To  tell  of  the  great  Shepherd's  love  ; 

To  learn  of  mourners  while  they  weep 

The  music  that  makes  mirth  above  ; 

Who  makes  the  Gospel  all  his  theme. 

The  Gospel  all  his  pride  and  praise." 

Keelb,  St.  Luke's  Say. 

"  Thou  hast  an  ear  for  angel  songs, 
A  breath  the  Gospel  trump  to  fill, 
And  taught  by  thee  the  Church  prolongs 
Her  hymns  of  high  thanksgiviug  still. " — Keble. 


"  A  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord." — Luke  n.  11. 

I  CHOOSE  these  words  as  being  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic which  I  could  find  to  describe  the  idea  which  pervades 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 

About  the  Evangelist  himself  we  know  but  little.  Apart 
from  guesses  and  traditions,  our  information  respectiag  him 
is  exceedingly  scanty. 

He  does  not  mention  himself  by  name  in  the  Gospel  or  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  though  the  unanimous  voice  of 
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ancient  tradition,  coinciding  as  it  does  with  many  probabilities     st.  lukb. 
derived  from  other  sources,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  he  was 
the  author  of  those  books. 

There  are  but  three  places  in  Scripture  in  which  his  name 
is  mentioned.  These  are  Col.  iv.  14,  "Luke,  the  beloved 
physician,  and  Demas,  greet  you;"  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  "Only 
Luke  is  with  me ; "  and  Philem.  24,  where  he  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  Paul's  "  fellow-labourers."  From  these  we  see  that 
St.  Luke  was  the  faithful  companion  of  St.  Paul,  both  in  his 
first  Eoman  imprisonment,  when  he  still  had  friends  about 
him,  and  in  his  second  Roman  imprisonment,  when  friend 
after  friend  deserted  him,  and  was  "  ashamed  of  his  chain." 
From  the  context  of  the  first  allusion  we  also  learn  that  he 
was  "not  of  the  circumcision."  Tradition  has  always 
declared  that  he  was  a  Gentile,  and  a  ''  proselyte  of  the 
gate."  1 

The  attempt  to  identify  him  with  "  Lucius  of  Gyrene  "  in 
Acts  xiii.  1  is  an  error,  since  his  name  Lucas  is  an  abbrevi- 
ation not  of  Lucius  but  of  Lucanus,  as  Annas  for  Ananus, 
Zenas  for  Zenodorus,  Apollos  for  Apollonius,  &c.  The  guess 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples  is  refuted  by  his 
own  words,  nor  is  there  any  probability  that  he  was  one  of 
the  Greeks  who  desired  to  see  Jesus  (John  xii.  20)  or  one  of 
the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  13).^  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  say  that  he  was  a  Syrian  of  Antioch,  and  this 
agrees  with  the  intimate  knowledge  which  he  shows  about  the 
condition  and  the  teachers  of  that  Church.^  If  in  Acts  xi.  28 
we  could  accept  the  isolated  reading  of  the  Codex  Bezae  (a 
reading  known   also  to   St.  Aiigustine),  which   there  adds 

1  Acts  i.  19. 

'  He  implies  (Luke  i.  1)  that  he  was  not  an  eye-witness. 

'  He  speaks  of  "Nicolas  of  Antioch  "  in  Acts  vi.  5,  without  mentioning 
the  native  place  of  any  other  of  the  six  deacons.  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill, 
in  his  dissertation  on  St.  Luke,  points  out  the  interesting  parallel  that  of  eight 
accounts  of  the  Russian  campaign,  only  the  two  Scotch  authors  (Scott  and 
Alison)  mention  that  General  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  of  Scotch  extraction. 
Schaff.  Hist,  of  Christian  Ohurch,  p.  651.  Some  of  St.  Luke's  special  infor- 
mation about  the  Herods  may  have  been  derived  from  Manaen,  the  foster 
brother  of  Antipas  of  Antioch,  Acts  xiii.  1. 
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(TvveaTpaju,fieva>v  Se  r)ij.S]V,  "  but  while  we  were  assembled 
together,"  it  would  prove  that  St.  Luke  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  Apostle  shortly  after  his  arrival  from  Tarsus  to 
assist  the  work  of  Barnabas.  In  that  case  he  may  well  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  Gentile  converts  ^  whom  St.  Paul  ad- 
mitted into  full  rights  of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  with 
whom  St.  Peter  was  afterwards,  for  one  weak  moment, 
ashamed  to  eat.  We  cannot,  however,  trace  his  connection 
with  St.  Paul  with  any  certainty  till  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  first  personal  pronoun  (in  the  plural)  in  Acts  xvi.  10, 
from  which  we  infer  that  he  joined  the  Apostle  at  Troas,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Macedonia,  becoming  thereby  one  of  the 
earliest  Evangelists  in  Europe.  It  is  no  unreasonable  con- 
jecture that  his  companionship  was  the  more  necessary 
because  St.  Paul  had  been  recently  suffering  from  an  acute 
visitation  of  the  malady  which  he  calls  "  the  stake,  or  cross, 
in  the  flesh."  Since  the  "  we  "  is  replaced  by  "  they  "  after 
the  departure  of  Paul  and  Silas  from  Philippi  (Acts  xvii.  1), 
we  infer  that  St.  Luke  was  left  at  that  town  in  charge  of  the 
infant  Macedonian  Church.  A  physician  could  find  means 
of  livelihood  anywhere,  and  Luke  seems  to  have  stayed  at 
Philippi  for  about  seven  years,  for  we  find  him  in  that  Roman 
colony  when  the  Apostle  spent  an  Easter  there  on  his  last 
visit  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  5).  There  is,  however,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  during  this  period  he  was  not  idle,  for 
if  he  were  "the  brother,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel" 
(i.e.  in  preaching  the  good  tidings)  "throughout  all  the 
churches  "  (2  Cor.  viii.  18),  we  find  him  acting  with  Titus  as 
one  of  the  delegates  for  the  collection  and  custody  of  the 
contributions  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  The  identifi- 
cation of  St.  Luke  with  this  "  brother "  no  doubt  originated 
in  a  mistaken  notion  that  "  the  Gospel "  here  means  the 
written  Gospel ;  ^  but  it  is  probable  on  other  grounds,  and  is 
supported  by  the  tradition  embodied  in  the  superscription, 

'  In  Col.  iv.  11,  14,  he  is  distinguished  from  "  those  of  tlie  circumcision." 
'  Jer.  He  Virr.  ill.  7. 
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winch  tells  us  that  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
conveyed  from  Philippi  hy  Titus  and  Luke. 

From  Philippi  St.  Luke  accompanied  his  friend  and  teacher 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  15 — 18),  and  there  we  again  lose  all 
record  of  his  movements.  Since,  however,  he  was  with  St. 
Paul  at  Caesarea  when  the  Apostle  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  Rome,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  constant  companion 
of  his  imprisonment  in  that  town.  If  the  great  design  of 
writing  the  Gospel  was  already  in  his  mind,  the  long  and 
otherwise  unoccupied  stay  of  two  years  in  Caesarea  would 
not  only  give  him  ample  leisure,  but  would  also  furnish  him 
with  easy  access  to  those  sources  of  information  which  he 
tells  us  he  so  diligently  used.  It  would  further  enable  him 
to  glean  some  particulars  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  from  sur- 
vivors amid  the  actual  scenes  where  He  had  lived.^  From 
Caesarea  he  accompanied  St.  Paul  in  the  disastrous  voyage 
which  ended  in  shipwreck  at  Malta,  and  proceeding  with  him 
to  Rome  he  remained  by  his  side  until  his  liberation,  and 
probably  never  left  him  until  the  great  Apostle  received  his 
martyr's  crown.  To  him — to  his  allegiance,  his  ability,  and 
his  accurate  preservation  of  facts — we  are  indebted  for  the 
greater  part  of  what  we  know  about  the  life  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles. 

We  finally  lose  sight  of  St.  Luke  at  the  abrupt  close  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Although  we  learn  from  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  ^  that  he  must  have  lived  with  St.  Paul  for  two  years 
beyond  the  point  which  his  narrative  has  there  reached,  he 
may  not  have  arranged  his  book  until  after  Paul  was  dead, 

^  But  although  he  may  have  been  gathering  materials  for  his  Gospel  at 
Caesarea  (a.d.  54)  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  published  till 
a  later  date.  The  general  tone  of  the  Gospel — e.g.  the  use  of  avrds  and  i 
Kipios  when  speaking  of  Christ — indicates  a  later  time  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  early  Christianity  than  we  should  infer  from  the  tone  of  the  other 
Synoptists.  Kiptos  as  a  substitute  for  Jesus  occurs  fourteen  times  in  St.  Luke  ; 
but  elsewhere  in  the  Synoptists  only  in  Mark  xvi.  19,  20.  The  combination 
"the  Lord  Jesus,"  occurs  (if  genuine)  only  in  Luke  xziv.  3,  though  common 
in  the  Epistles.  This  would  however  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
St.  Luke  as  a  Gentile  proselyte,  belonged  in  point  of  feeling  even  more  than  in 
point  of  time  to  a  later  gcneratioa  of  Christiana  than  the  original  Apostles. 

»  2  Tim.  iv.  11. 
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and  the  course  of  the  narrative  may  have  been  suddenly  cut 
short  either  by  accident  or  even  by  his  own  death.  Irenaeus 
{adv.  Haer.  III.  1)  expressly  tells  us  that  his  Gospel  was 
written  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul.  The  most  trust- 
worthy tradition  says  that  he  died  in  Greece ;  and  it  was 
believed  that  Constantine  transferred  his  remains  to  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles  in  Constantinople  from  Patrae  in 
Achaia.'  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  tells  us  in  a  vague  way  that 
he  was  martyred,  but  it  is  idle  to  repeat  such  worthless 
legends  as  that  he  was  crucified  on  an  olive-tree  at  Elaea  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  &c.,  which  rest  on  the  sole  authority  of 
Nicephorus,  a  writer  who  died  after  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century.  The  fancy  that  he  was  a  painter,^  often  as  it  has 
been  embodied  in  art,  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  source,  and 
seems  only  to  have  arisen  from  the  discovery  of  a  rude  paint- 
ing of  the  Virgin  in  the  Catacombs  with  an  inscription  stating 
that  it  was  "  one  of  seven  painted  by  Luca."  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  there  may  have  been  some  confusion  between 
the  name  of  the  Evangelist  and  that  of  a  Greek  painter  in 
one  of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos. 

But  leaving  "  the  shiftless  quagmire  of  baseless  traditions  " 
we  see  from  St.  Luke's  own  writings,  and  from  authentic 
notices  of  him,  that  he  was  master  of  a  good  Greek  style ; — 
an  accomplished  writer,  a  close  observer,  an  unassuming  his- 
torian, a  well-instructed  physician,  and  a  most  faithful  friend.^ 
If  the  Theophilus  to  whom  he  dedicates  both  his 
works  was  the  Theophilus   mentioned  in  the  Clementines 

'  On  the  ancient  doors  of  San  Paolo  at  Rome,  he  is  represented  dying 
peacefully. 

^  Give  honour  unto  Luke  Evangelist, 
For  he  it  was,  the  ancient  legends  sang, 
Who  first  taught  Art  to  fold  her  hands  and  pray. 

— EOSSETTT. 

'  In  viii.  43,  he  omits  the  severe  reflection  of  St.  Mark  on  physicians  "  and 
was  nothing  bettered  but  rather  grew  worse."  Dr.  Plumptre,  in  the  Expositor 
(No.  XX.  1876),  has  collected  many  ti'aces  of  St.  Luke's  medical  knowledge 
(cf.  Acts  iii.  7,  ix.  18,  x.  9,  10,  xii.  23,  xx.  31,  xxvi.  7,  xxviii.  8  ;  Lnkeiv. 
23,  xxii.  ii,  &c.),  and  even  of  its  possible  influence  on  the  language  of  St. 
Paul.  The  theme  has  been  greatly  (and  perhaps  unduly)  expanded  by  Eev. 
W.  H.  Hohart,  On  the  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke,  Dublin,  1882. 
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as  a  wealthy  Antiochene,  who  gave  up  his  house  to  the  st.  ltjke. 
preaching  of  St.  Peter,  then  St.  Luke  may  have  been  his 
freedman.^  Physicians  frequently  held  no  higher  rank  than 
that  of  slaves,  and  Lobeck,  one  of  the  most  erudite  of  modern 
Greek  scholars,  has  noticed  that  contractions  in  as,  like  Lucas 
from  Lucanus,  were  peculiarly  common  in  the  names  of 
slaves.^  One  more  conjecture  may  be  mentioned.  St.  Luke's 
allusions  to  nautical  matters,  especially  in  Acts  xxvii.,  are  at 
once  remarkably  accurate  and  yet  unprofessional  in  tone.^ 
Now  the  ships  of  the  ancients  were  huge  constructions,  hold- 
ing sometimes  upwards  of  300  people,  and  in  the  uncertain 
length  of  the  voyages  of  those  days,  wo  may  assume  that  the 
presence  of  a  physician  amid  such  multitudes  was  a  matter 
of  necessity.  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  in  his  admirable 
monograph  on  the  voyage  of  St.  Paul,  has  hence  been  led  to 
the  inference  that  St.  Luke  must  have  sometimes  exercised 
his  art  in  the  crowded  merchantmen  which  were  incessantly 
coasting  from  point  to  point  of  the  Mediterranean.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  naval  experience  of  St.  Luke  as  well 
as  his  medical  knowledge  would  have  rendered  him  a  most 
valuable  companion  to  the  suffering  Apostle  in  his  constant 
voyages. 

Turning  to  the  Gospel  itself,  we  may  first  notice  that  it 
sets  before  us  that  conception  of  the  life  and  work  of  Christ 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  The  views 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  are  no  less  represented  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  than  are  those  of  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Circumcision  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.*     By  the 

'  He  calls  iim  KpiTuxTe  in  Luke  i.  4.  It  is  a  title  either  of  rank  (given  to 
Procurators,  &c.,  Acts  xriii.  26 ;  xxvi.  26)  or  of  friendship.  It  is  omitted  in 
Acts  i.  1. 

2  Eenan  {Les  Evangiles,  255)  and  Dean  Plumptre  speculate  on  a  possible 
connection  of  some  kind  between  Luke  and  the  poet  Lucan,  nephew  of  GaUio 
(Acts.  XTiii.  14-17)  and  of  Seneca.  This  possibility  was  inferred  from  the 
apocryphal  correspondence  between  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  and  other  very  slight 
indications  (see  Bishop  EUicott's  ComTnentary,  i.  257,  288).' 

"  He  uses  in  this  chapter  seven  compounds  of  irXew,  and  at  least  ten  other 
correct  nautical  terms. 

*  Irenaeus,  adv.  Eaar.  iii.  1  and  Hi.  14.  TertuUian,  adv.  Marc.  iv.  2,  5. 
Origen  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25,  and  id.  iii.  4.     Jerome,  De  Virr.  illustr.  7. 
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providence  of  God  we  find  such  holy  and  beautiful  friendships 
in  formative  epochs  of  the  Church,  as  at  the  Reformation 
between  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  Calvin  and  Beza,  Cran- 
mer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley.^  How  much  should  we  have  lost 
but  for  the  friendship  between  St.  Paul  and  the  loved 
physician,  between  St.   Peter  and   "  Marcus  my  son "  ! 

St.  Luke's  is  the  longest  of  the  Gospels.  A  third  of  the 
facts  it  contains  is  wanting  in  the  other  Synoptists.  It  is 
enriched  by  so  many  beautiful  characteristics,  produced  by 
the  modifying  influence  and  "varying  emphasis  of  subjec- 
tive ideas,"  that  it  deserves  the  remarkable  eulogy  which  has 
been  given  to  it  of  being  "  le  plus  beau  livre  qu'il  y  ait!'  It 
is  the  most  literary  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  dominated  through- 
out by  a  spirit  large  and  sweet  and  wise,  and  "joins  the  emo- 
tion of  the  drama  to  the  serenity  of  the  idyll.  It  is  full  of 
tears  and  songs  and  laughter ;  it  is  the  hymn  of  the  new 
people,  the  hosanna  of  the  little  ones  and  of  the  humble 
introduced  into  the  kingdom.  A  spirit  of  holy  infancy,  of 
joy,  of  fervour,  the  evangelistic  sentiment  in  its  first 
originality  pervades  it  with  an  incomparable  sweetness." 

It  has  been  the  common  belief  that  it  was  written  for  the 

A  long  list  of  words  and  phrases  which  are  common  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul 
may  be  seen  in  Davidson's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  ii.  12-19.  The  student 
may  compare  the  following  : 


St.  Luke — 

St.  Paul- 

IT.  22. 

Co!,  iv.  6. 

iv.  32. 

1  Cor.  ii.  4. 

vi.  36. 

2  Cor.  i.  3. 

Ti.  39. 

Rom.  ii.  19. 

ix.  56. 

2  Cor.  X.  8. 

X.  8. 

1  Cor.  X.  27. 

xi.  41. 

Tit.  i.  15. 

xviii.  1. 

2  Thess.  i.  11. 

xxi.  36. 

Eph.  vi.  18. 

xxii.  19,  20. 

1  Cor.  xi.  23-29, 

xxiv.  45. 

Acts  xvii.  3. 

zxiv.  34. 

1  Cor.  XV.  5. 

Sections  of  St.  Luke  which  are  In  peculiar  accordance  with  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Paul  (Rom.  ii.  16)  are  iv.  16-30  ;  vii.  36-50  ;  xv.  1-32  ;  xix.  1-10  ;  xxiii.  39- 
43  ;  and  especially  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  See  too  1  Cor.  xv. 
45,  and  the  constant  mention  of  the  Resun'ection  with  the  Passion. 

'  Schaff.  Hint,  of  the  ChrUt.  Church,  p.  649. 
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Greeks,  and  Jerome  says  that  it  was  written  in  Achaia.i 
One  single  sentence,  to  dwell  on  no  other  argument,  would 
be  su£6cient  to  show  the  early  date  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  the 
prophecy— "  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away  till  all 
things  shall  be  fulfilled  "  (xxi.  32). 

Among  the  characteristics  of  this  Gospel  we  may  observe 
the  following : — 

I.  St.  Luke  is  the  first  Christian  hymnologist.  One  of 
the  sacred  hymns  which  he  alone  has  preserved — the 
Benedidus,  or  Song  of  Zacharias,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel " — we  constantly  sing  in  our  Morning  Service  ;  two 
more,  which  he  alone  has  preserved  for  us — the  Magnificat, 
or  song  of  Mary,  "  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord  ; "  and  the 
JSfttnc  Dimittis,  or  song  of  Simeon,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou 
Thy  servant  depart  in  peace  " — are  always  used  in  our  Even- 
ing Service.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Ave  Maria  (i. 
28-33)  and  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  (ii.  14).^  How  rich  a  con- 
tribution to  our  Christian  Psalmody  is  this  !  How  great 
was  the  privilege  of  the  Evangelist  in  having  been  thus 
permitted  to  hand  down  to  us  the  words  sung  daily  by 
myriads  of  Christian  lips !  St.  Matthew  represents  the 
Gospel  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  Old  Dispensa- 
tion; but,  on  the  very  threshold  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
the  songs  of  Mary  and  of  Zechariah  set  forth  more 
decisively  the  character  of  the  New,  as  a  kingdom  of  the 
Spirit ;  as  a  spring  of  life  and  joy  opened  for  human  beings ; 
as  a  mystery,  prophesied  of,  indeed,  because  it  is  eternal,  but 
now,  in  the  appointed  time,  revealed  to  men.     The  Gospel 

^  "In  Achaiae  Boeotiaeque  partibus  volumen  condidit."  Praef  in  Matt. 
"  Evangelium  Graecis  scripsit."  Ep.  xx.  4,  ad  Damas.  The  Greek  of  the 
Gospel  is  pure  when  St.  Luke  is  writing  in  his  own  person  ;  it  is  only  Hebraistic 
when  he  is  closely  following  Aramaic  documents.  The  resemblance  of  his 
vocabulary  (not  his  style)  to  that  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
is  natural  when  we  remember  that  they  were  friends  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  one 
another. 

'  The  Benedidus  seems  to  have  been  thus  used  as  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
the  Nunc  Dimittis  in  the  fifth.  The  Magnificat  is  found  as  a  part  of  the  Evening 
Service  as  early  as  A.D.  507  in  the  rule  of  Caesarius  of  Aries.  The  Gloria 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  second  century. 
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i5T.  LTJKE.  of  tlie  Saviour  begins  witli  hymns  and  ends  witli  praises  ; 
and,  as  the  thanksgivings  of  the  meek  are  recorded  in  the 
first  chapter,  so,  in  the  last,  we  listen  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
faithful.! 

II.  St.  Luke's  Gospel  gives  special  prominence  to  prayer, 
not  only  by  recording  (as  St.  Matthew  also  does)  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  but  also  by  alone  preserving  to  us  the  record  how  in 
no  less  than  six  instances  during  our  Lord's  ministry — at  His 
baptism,  after  cleansing  the  leper,  before  calling  His  twelve 
Apostles,  at  His  transfiguration,  on  the  cross  for  His  mur- 
derers, and,  with  His  last  breath, — our  Saviour  prayed. 
Though  He  was  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  yet  as  a  Man 
He  prayed  to  His  Father  in  heaven.  It  is  in  St.  Luke  (as  in 
St.  Paul)  that  we  find  twice  repeated,  the  thought  and  the 
rule,  that  men  ought  to  pray  always,  to  pray  without  ceasing, 
and  not  to  faint.  And  this  exhortation  is  emphasised  by  the 
two  parables  (preserved  by  St.  Luke  alone)  ^  which  encourage 
us  to  a  persistent  energy,  a  holy  importunity,  a  storming  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence,  a  victorious  refusal  to  be 
denied  the  granting  of  our  prayers — the  parables  of  the 
friend  at  midnight  and  of  the  unjust  judge.  Thus  the  Gospel 
of  eucharistic  hymns  is  also  specially  the  Gospel  of  unceasing 
prayers.2 

III.  Passing  over  minor  characteristics,  this  Gospel  is  marked 
in  many  details  by  two  main  features— the  presentation  of 
the  Gospel  in  its  gratuitousness  and  in  its  universality.  "  By 
grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith,"  might  be  the  motto  of  St. 
Luke  as  of  his  great  friend  and  teacher  St.  Paul.  The  word 
"  grace,"  the  word  "  Saviour "  or  "salvation,"  the  words  "to 
tell  glad  tidings,''  often  recur  in  it ;  *  and  these  rich  words 
are  applied  not  exclusively  to  the  Jews,  but  universally  to 
all.     The  angels  in  their  opening  song  announce  a  Saviour 

^  "Westcott,  Introd.  p.  354.     Maurice,  Unity  of  tlie  New  Test.  p.  236. 

^  Luke  xviii.  1  ;  xxi.  36  ;  xi.  5-13. 

^  It  is  also  the  Gospel  of  thanksgiving.  Mention  is  made  no  less  than  seven 
times  of  "glorifying  God"  by  praise  (ii.  20  ;  v.  25  ;  vii,  16  ;  xiii.  13  ;  xvii. 
15  ;  xviii.  43  ;  xxiii.  47). 

*  Xapis  eight  times  ;  exjayyeKt^o/j-ai  ten  times. 
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and  good  ■will  towards  men.  Jesus  is  not  only  the  Son  of  st.  luke. 
David,  01  even  tlie  Son  of  Abraham,  but  the  Son  of  Adam, 
the  Son  of  God.  It  is  St.  Luke  alone  who  ends  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  about  the  Baptist  with  the  words,  "  And  all  flesh 
shall  see  the  salvation  of  God."  He  alone  records  the  sermon 
on  the  text  which  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  heal  the 
brokenhearted  and  preach  deliverance  to  the  captive.  Lastly 
(to  omit  many  other  instances),  in  him  alone  does  the  Lord 
ascend  to  His  Father  in  heaven  blessing  His  people  with  up- 
lifted hands.  Tradition  says  that  the  Evangelist  was  a  painter ; 
a  painter  in  the  common  sense  he  was  not,  but  in  another 
sense  he  was ;  and  what  a  picture  of  our  Saviour  Christ  does 
this  great  ideal  painter  set  forth  to  us — how  divine,  how  exqui- 
site, how  circled,  as  it  were,  with  a  rainbow  !  He  comes  with 
angel  carols ;  He  departs  with  priestly  benedictions.  We 
catch  our  iirst  glimpse  of  Him  in  the  manger  cradle  of  Beth- 
lehem ;  our  last,  as  from  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  He  vanishes 
into  the  cloud  of  glory  with  pierced  hands  upraised  to  bless. 

IV.  These  two  grand  dominant  ideas  of  the  gratuitousness 
and  universality  of  the  Gospel,  as  this  beloved  and  loving 
Evangelist  records  it,  are  applied  in  various  ways — every  one 
of  which  is  full  of  instruction. 

a.  The  Judaism  of  that  day  had  degenerated  (as  all 
spurious  religion  tends  to  degenerate)  into  a  religion 
of  hatreds.  Then,  as  in  many  ages,  religion  had  come 
to  be  identified  with  a  partisanship,  which  clothed  its  own 
egotism  under  the  guise  of  zeal  for  God,  and  lost  itself 
in  a  frenzy  of  persecuting  zeal  against  all  opinions  and  all 
practices  which  were  not  its  own.  -The  Pharisaic  Jews  hated 
the  Gentiles,  hated  the  Samaritans,  despised  the  poor,  op- 
pressed womanhood,  insulted  publicans,  would  have  called 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  all  who  differed  from  themselves. 
Far  different  is  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  as  set  forth  by  St. 
Luke.  In  his  pages,  towards  every  age,  towards  either  sex, 
towards  all  nations,  towards  all  professions,  towards  men  of 
every  opinion  and  all  shades  of  character,  our  blessed  Lord 
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appears  as  Christus  Consolator,  the  Good  Physician  of  souls,  the 
Gospeller  of  the  poor,  the  Brother  who  loves  all  His  brethren 
in  the  great  family  of  God,  the  impartial  Healer  and  En- 
nobler  of  a  sick  and  suffering  humanity,  the  Desire  of  all 
nations,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

/3.  St.  Luke's  is  the  Gospel  of  the  infancy.  St.  Matthew  too 
tells  us  something  of  the  Saviour's  birth ;  but  he  doe.s  not 
record  the  birth  and  infancy  of  the  Baptist,  nor  the  Annunci- 
ation, nor  the  meeting  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  nor  the  song 
of  the  herald  angels,  nor  the  Circumcision,  nor  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  nor  the  growth  of  Jesus  in  universal 
favour  and  sweet  submission,  nor,  above  all,  that  one  anec- 
dote of  His  Coniirmation  at  twelve  years  old,  which  is 
"  the  solitary  flower  gathered  from  the  silence  of  thirty  years." 
All  three  Evangelists  indeed  tell  us  how  "  they  brought 
young  children  to  Christ,"  and  how  He  laid  His  sacred  hands 
upon  the  little  heads;  but  by  narrating  the  infancy  and  boyhood 
of  Christ,  St.  Luke  teaches  us  more  effectually  that  even  in 
infancy,  even  in  boyhood,  Humanity  at  every  period  of  its 
brief  life  is  sacred,  for  it  is  Humanity  redeemed  and  con- 
secrated from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  valley  of  its  utmost 
weakness,  no  less  than  its  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
has  been  illuminated  by  the  footsteps  of  its  heavenly  King.^ 

7.  St.  Luke's  is  the  Gospel  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  He 
dwells  on  Christ's  ministry  to  the  world.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  ministry  he  records  the  sermon  at  Nazareth  (iv. 
16-30),  which  overthrows  all  exclusive  Jewish  hopes ;  records 
the  hymn  about  Christ  as  "  a  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles ;  " 
the  prophe(;y  that  "  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God ; " 
the  destined  end  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  unto  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem ; 
the  parallels  of  Elijah  sent   to   the   heathen    Sarepta,  and 

^  Hence  this  Gospel  is  preeminently  anti-docetic.  The  TDooetae  denied  the 
true  humanity  of  Christ,  and  treated  His  life  on  earth  as  an  illusory  semblance. 
St.  Luke  alhides  to  the  human  existence  of  our  Lord  before  birth  (i.  40);  as  a 
babe  (ii.  16) ;  as  a  little  child  (ii.  27) ;  as  a  boy  (ii,  40)  ;  and  as  a  man 
(iii.  22). 
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Elisha  healing  tlie  heathen  leper ;  the  fuller  details  of  the 
mission  of  the  seventy  who,  by  their  number,  typified  the 
supposed  number  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  same 
thought  appears  in  the  carrying  back  to  Adam  the  genealogy 
of  Him  whom  St.  Paul  calls,  "  the  second  Adam."  In  the 
other  Evangelists  this  point  of  view  is  not  passed  over,  but 
it  acquires  its  fullest  prominence  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 
And  thus  the  third  Gospel  becomes  one  gi-eat  comment  on 
the  truth  enunciated  by  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  that  "  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  ....  that  they 
should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and 
find  Him,  though  He  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us."  ^ 

S.  It  is  also  the  Gospel  of  womanhood.^  St.  Luke  alone 
records  the  special  graciousness  and  tenderness  of  Jesus  to 
women.  He  alone  tells  of  the  raising  of  the  dead  boy  for 
whom  the  heart  of  Jesus  was  touched  with  compassion,  be- 
cause he  was  "  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a 
widow  ;  "  he  alone  that  Jesus  was  accompanied  in  His  mission 
journeys — not  by  warriors  like  David,  not  by  elders  like 
Moses,  not  by  kings  and  princes  like  the  Herods — but  by  a 
most  humble  band  of  ministering  women.  He  alone  pre- 
serves the  narratives,  treasured  with  delicate  reserve  and 
holy  reticence  in  the  hearts  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  of  the 
saintly  Elizabeth — narratives  which  show  in  every  Hne  the  pure 
and  tender  colouring  of  a  woman's  thoughts.  He  alone  tells 
us  how  honest  Martha  was  cumbered  with  much  serving,  and 
how  Mary  of  Bethany — the  gentle  and  the  lowly — chose, 
sitting  humbly  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  the  better  part ;  he  alone 
how  the  Lord  once  addressed  to  a  poor,  crushed,  trembling, 
humiliated  sufferer  the  tender  name  of  "  daughter " ;  be 
alone  how,  when  the  weeping  women  mingled  with  the 
crowds  who  followed  Him  as  He  passed  to  Calvary,  He 
turned  and  said,  "  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me, 
but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children."     The  Scribes 

^  The  word  yvv^  occurs  nearly  as  often  in  St.  Luke  as  in  both  the  other 
Synoptists  put  together. 
'  Acta  xvi.  ]  i. 
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ST.  LUKE,     and  Pharisees  gathered  up  their  robes  lest  they  should  touch 

a  -woman  in  the  streets  or  synagogues ;  they  pretended  that 

it  was  a  disgrace  to  look  at,  much  more  to  talk  to,  a  woman ;  ^ 

but  He,  the  holy  and  the  sinless,  knew  that  in  the  normal 

life  of  pure  humanity  it  is  only  the  twofold  heart  which  beats 

with  one  full  life ;  that  man  and  woman  must  together  walk 

this  world 

"  Yoked  to  all  exercise  of  noble  end, 
And  so  through  those  dark  gates  across  the  wold 
Which  no  man  knows." 

V.  Again,  St.  Luke's  is  the  Gospel  pre-eminently  of  the  poor 
and  of  humble  people,  whom  the  world  despises  and  ignores. 
In  his  Gospel  it  is  to  the  poor  peasant-girl  of  Nazareth 
that  the  angel  comes.  It  is  she  who  represents  humanity 
in  its  lowest,  simplest  form,  and  the  only  "  sancta,  sanc- 
tissima"  that  she  can  claim  is  in  the  pure  and  sweet  sub- 
mission of  "  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord."  Nor  is  it 
to  kings  or  priests  or  Pharisees  that  the  herald  angels  sing, 
but  to  simple  "  shepherds,  abiding  in  the  field,  watching 
over  their  flocks  by  night.''  Nor  is  it  Hillel  or  Shammai,  or 
A.nnas  or  Caiaphas — not  rabbis  white  with  the  snows  of  a 
hundred  winters,  or  pontiffs  with  "gems  oracular"  upon 
their  breasts — who  take  the  infant  Jesus  in  their  arms,  but 
unknown  men  "  and  widowed  women,  waiting  only,  in  devout 
hope,  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel.  And  there  is  so  much 
about  the  poor  and  the  hungry  in  St.  Luke,  that  his  has 
ever  been  called  (though  very  erroneously)  the  Gospel  of 
Ebionites.3  He  alone  reports  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus ;  he  alone  that  of  the  rich  fool ;  he  alone  the  calling 
of  "  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  the  blind  "  to  the  great 

^  John  iv.  27,  iBaiiiaaav  3ri  /lerct  yvviuKhs  4\d.Xet. 

^  Lnke  ii.  25,  HvBpunros  $  Svo/xa  Svusav. 

'  The  word  Ebionilc  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Ebion,  "poor."  The 
Ebionites  were  Jewish  Christians  who  maintained  the  eternal  validity  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  the  Messiahship  but  not  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  They 
gradually  dwindled  into  a  sect  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the 
imaginary  relation  of  St.  Luke  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  see  Keim, 
i.  104. 
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supper  ;  he  alone  the  warning  not  to  choose  chief  seats,  and 
of  the  humble  exalted ;  he  alone  the  counsel  to  the  Pharisees 
to  "  give  alms " ;  and  to  the  disciples  to  "  sell  what  they 
have  : ''  and  the  advice  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  to  part  with 
one  of  two  coats.^  It  is  not  by  any  means  that  he  reprobates 
the  mere  possession  of  riches.  He  recognises,  the  faithfulness 
of  a  Nicodemus  and  a  Joseph  of  Arimathaea ;  but  he  saw  the 
special  necessity,  in  such  days  as  those,  to  admonish  the  rich 
men  who  were  grasping  and  oppressive  and  illiberal.  Like 
St.  James,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  warn  all  who  were 
tempted,  as  the  rich  in  all  ages  are  tempted,  to  trust  in  un- 
certain riches,  instead  of  being  "  rich  towards  God."  It  is  not 
that  he  holds  poverty  in  itself  to  be  a  beatitude,  but  only 
that  kind  of  poverty  which  is  "  not  voluntary  nor  proiid,  but 
only  accepted  and  submissive ;  not  clear-sighted  nor  tri- 
umphant, but  subdued  and  patient — partly  patient  in  tender- 
ness of  God's  will,  partly  patient  in  blindness  of  man's  op- 
pression— too  laborious  to  be  thoughtful,  too  innocent  to  be 
conscious,  too  long-experienced  in  sorrow  to  be  hopeful ; 
waiting  in  its  peaceful  darkness  for  the  unconceived  dawn, 
yet  not  without  its  sweet,  complete,  untainted  happiness, 
like  intermittent  notes  of  birds  before  the  daybreak,  or  the 
first  gleams  of  heaven's  amber  in  the  eastern  grey."  Which 
is  there  of  us  all  who  does  not  need  this  lesson  ?  "  Who  is 
there  almost,"  as  Milton  asks,  "  who  measures  wisdom  by 
simplicity,  strength  by  suffering,  dignity  by  lowliness  ? " 
And  if  we  need  that  this  lesson  should  be  brought  home 
to  us,  where  can  we  find  it  more  tenderly  and  more 
affectionately  expressed  than  in  St.  Luke  ? 

VI.  But,  more  than  this,  St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  the  Gospel 
not  only  of  children  and  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  humble 
and  the  despised,  of  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  halt,  the 
maimed,  but  even  of  the  publican  and  the  harlot,  the  prodi- 
gal and  the  outcast ;  not  only  of  Mary,  but  of  the  Magdalene  ; 

1  See  iii.  10,01 ;  x.  38-42  ;  xiv.  12-24  ;  xvi.  14-31.  "We  find  in  the  Act" 
the  same  fondness  for  the  Gospel  of  self-denial. 
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not  only  of  Zacchaeus,  but  of  tlie  dying  thief.  There  are  two 
conditions  of  human  life ; — the  oae  is  pompous,  critical,  in- 
dependent, self-satisfied.  It  is  represented  in  the  world  by 
the  airs  of  little,  brief  authority,  and  in  the  Church  by  the 
boastful  tone,  the  censorious  arrogance,  the  broad  phylactery. 
It  is  human  life  as  seen  in  the  rich  and  haughty  Pharisee  of 
to-day,  no  less  than  it  was  seen  2,000  years  ago ; — the  life 
and  bearing  of  the  person  who  has  succeeded  in  trade,  or  made 
a  good  marriage,  or  of  whom  people  are  afraid ;  of  the  man 
who  "  holds  his  head  high,  and  cares  for  no  man,  he."  And 
there  is  quite  the  other  side  of  human  life ; — the  condition 
of  the  depressed,  the  poor,  the  unprosperoiis  ;  of  the  man  who 
has  not  made  a  success  of  life,  as  men  count  success ;  of  the 
weak,  who  feel  themselves  weak.  It  is  the  life  of  failure 
which  recognises  itself  as  failure,  for  which  no  hope  dawns 
on  this  side  the  grave.  Or,  much  sadder  even  than  this ! 
There  is  the  humanity  that  is  conscious  of  its  shame : 
crushed  by  its  evil,  accepting  as  its  due  the  contempt  poured 
upon  it ;  not  turning  like  even  the  trampled  worm ;  which 
knows  that  it  has  squandered  all,  and  made  of  health  a  ship- 
wreck, and  of  character  a  byword,  and  of  all  life  a  blank 
mistake.  How  pitiless  is  the  world  to  these  !  How  it  exults 
over  a  man  that  has  once  slipped  !  How  it  rakes  out  of  his 
past  years  his  buried  faults !  How  it  evokes  from  the  un- 
forgetting  tomb  the  pale  ghosts  of  his  past  delinquencies ! 
The  lessons  of  this  Gospel  should  make  us  blush  if  ever  we 
are  eager  to  point  the  first  finger,  or  to  fling  the  first  stone. 
To  delight  in  blame,  to  revel  in  depreciation,  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  very  basest  of  mankind.  And  are  we  more 
sinless  than  the  sinless  One  ?  more  indignant  at  wrong 
than  He  ?  Yet,  while  He  had  plain  thunderings  and  light- 
nings for  impenitent  Pharisaism  and  triumphant  wickedness, 
how  did  He  treat  the  sinful  who  knew  that  they  were  sinful, 
and  the  fallen  who  did  not  deny  their  fall  ?  Now  it  is  a 
tax-gatherer  of  bad  reputation,  and  He  says,  "  He  also  is  a 
son  of  Abraham."     Now  it  is  a  gay  young  fool,  who  has 
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devoured  his  living  with  harlots,  and  comes  all  ragged  and 
degraded  from  the  far  land  and  the  feeding  swine ;  and  while 
he  is  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  has  compassion  on  him, 
and  falls  on  his  neok  and  kisses  him.  Now  it  is  a  broken- 
down  woman  who  has  touched  Him,  and  He  tenderly  shields 
her  shrinking  anguish  from  the  scorn  of  the  unsympathising 
crowd.  Now  it  is  a  coarse  bandit,  dying  in  agony  upon  the 
cross,  and  He  says,  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Para- 
dise." Now  it  is  a  miserable  castaway,  her  soul  full  of  seven 
devils,  who  steals  behind  Him  to  kiss  His  feet  as  she  weeps 
amid  her  tangled  hair ;  and,  while  the  proud,  hard  Pharisee 
scoffs,  and  comments,  and  sneers.  He  says,  "  Simon,  seest 
thou  this  woman  ?  I  came  into  thy  house  ;  thou  gavest  Me 
no  water  for  My  feet,  but  she  hath  wetted  My  feet  with 
tears  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  Thou 
gavest  Me  no  kiss ;  but  this  woman,  since  the  time  T  came 
in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  My  feet.  My  head  with  oil  thou 
didst  not  anoint;  but  this  woman  hath  anointed  My  feet 
with  ointment.  Wherefore,  I  say  unto  thee,  her  sins  which 
are  many,  are  forgiven ;  for  she  loved  much.  And  He  said 
unto  her.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven." 

VII.  Lastly,  this  divine  and  gracious  universality  of  tender- 
ness is  extended — which  seems  among  Christians  to  be  the 
hardest  thing  of  all — even  to  those  who  differ  from  us  in 
religious  opinions.  St.  Luke's  is  pre-eminently  the  Gospel 
of  tolerance.^  Even  against  the  Jews  he  does  not  breathe 
a  single  harsh  syllable.  It  shows  how  deeply  he  has  grasped 
the  truth  that  Christ  hath  •'  other  sheep  which  are  not  of 
this  fold,"  though  they  all  form  the  one  flock.  St.  Luke 
may  teach  us  the  deeply-needed  lesson  that  all  religious 
rancour — whether  it  call  itself  Protestant  or  Catholic,  Evan- 
gelical or  Ritualist — is  not  religious  but  irreligious ;  not 
Christian,  but  un-Christian  and  anti-Christian.  Hear  what 
Christ  says.     The  Samaritans  were  held  by  the  Jews  to  be 

'  "  On  ne  fut  jamais  moins  sectaire.     Tout  y  r^vMe  un  esprit  large  et  dous. " 
— Renan,  Let  Evangilea,  p.  282. 
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deadly  heretics,  and  Jesus  Himself  told  them  that  they 
"  worshipped  that  which  they  knew  not : "  ■' — yet  how  does 
He  commend  the  gratitude  of  the  Samaritan  leper  !  How 
does  He  choose  as  His  type  of  love  to  our  neighbour,  not  the 
indifferent  priest,  or  the  peering  Levite,  but  the  Good 
Samaritan !  "  Let  us  call  down  fire  from  heaven  as  Elijah 
did,"  cry  the  religious  controversialists  of  all  times;  and 
to  all  times  comes  the  meek  rebuke  of  the  Saviour, 
"Ye  know  not,  ye,  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of;^  for 
the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them." 

"  We  forbad  him,  because  he  followeth  not  us ;  "  so  have 
the  champions  of  party  dogmatism  fiercely  exclaimed,  age 
after  age,  hampering  and  hindering  many  a  grand  discovery 
of  science  and  many  a  holy  work  of  good ;  to  whom  comes 
across  the  centuries,  the  mild,  healing  word  of  the  tolerance 
of  Jesus,  "  Forbid  him  not ;  for  he  that  is  not  against  us,  is 
for  us." 

VIII.  Such,  then,  is  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke ; — the  Gospel 
of  the  Greek  and  of  the  future ;  of  cathoUcity  of  mind ;  the 
Gospel  of  hymns  and  of  prayers ;  the  Gospel  of  the  Saviour ; 
the  Gospel  of  the  universality  and  gratuitousness  of  salva- 
tion ;  the  Gospel  of  holy  toleration ;  the  Gospel  of  those  whom 
the  religious  world  regards  as  heretics;  the  Gospel  of  the 
publican,  and  the  outcast,  and  the  humble  poor,  and  the 
weeping  Magdalene,  and  the  crucified  malefactor ;  the  Gospel 
of  the  lost  piece  of  money  and  the  lost  sheep  ;  the  Gospel  of 
the  good  Samaritan  and  of  the  prodigal  son ;  ^  the  Gospel  of 
the  saintly  life,  of  pity,  of  forgiveness  obtained  by  faith,  of 
pardon  for  all  the  world ;  the  Gospel  of  grace  and  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  free  salvation ;  the  Gospel  of  Him  who  was, 
as  we  all  are,  the  Son  of  Adam,  and  who  died  that  we  all 

'  John  iv.  22  ^  Luke  ix.  55,  oi)k  oTSaTf iix^U. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  St.  Matthew's  formula  for  parables  is  "  The  kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  likened  unto."  That  of  St.  Luke  is  more  "  human  and  humane  " 
viz.,  "A  certain  man,"  "  A  certain  rich  man,"  &e.  See  x.  SO  ;  xiv.  16  ;  xv. 
11  ;  xvi.  1,19;  xviii.  2  ;  xix.  12. 
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might  be  the  sons  of  God.     Such  are  its  lessons.^     Have  not     st.  lukb. 
some  of  us  very  much  misread  and  mistaken  them  ?     Has 
the  best  Christian  among  us  all  done  more  than  just  begin 
to  spell  out  their  meaning  ? 

'  "  Das  Evangelium  des  Menschensohnes,  der  Humanitat  Christi,  derVerklanmg 
aller  Humanitat,"  Lange,  BibeVcwnde,  p.  187  ;  "  Le  son  pur  et  olair  d'une  ame 
tout  argentine,"  Renan.  The  word  xopii  occurs  in  this  Gospel  no  less  than 
eight  times  (Luke  i.  14  ;  il.  10 ;  viii.  13  ;  x.  17  ;  xv.  7,  10  ;  xxiv.  41,  51). 
Such  terms  as  ?Aeos,  irlcrTH,  Smaioaivi),  irctS^ua  &yiov,  yvurts,  &c.,  are  common 
to  St.  Luke  and  St.  PauL 
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NOTE  I. 

FURTHER  CHARACTERISATION  OF  ST.   LUKE. 

ST.  LUKE.  Besides  the  ten  characteristics  of  St.  Liike's  Gospel  which  we  have 
pointed  out,  we  may  notice  further  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  differen- 
tiated by 

(xi.)  Its  careful  chronological  order  (1 — 3).  The  bias  of  St.  Luke  is 
historical,  as  that  of  St.  Matthew  is  theological.  "  Luke  is  like  a  botanist 
who  delights  to  study  each  flower  in  the  very  spot  where  it  has  sprung 
up,  and  amidst  its  native  surroundings.  Matthew  resembles  the  gardener 
who  is  culling  splendid  bouquets  for  some  special  purpose  which  he  has 
in  view." — Godet,  New  Test.  Studies,  p.  16. 

(xii.)  Its  very  important  preface.  This  preface  tells  us  that  St.  Luke 
had  read  previous  ''  attempts  "  to  write  Gospels,  and  deeming  them  in- 
adequate, had  used  all  diligence  to  secure  completeness  (nao-tv),  accuracy 
(aKpifims),^    chronological   order   {Ka6e^rjs),  and  earlier  commencement 

(xiii.)  Its  command  of  the  Greek  language.^ 

(xiv.)  The  prominence  given  to  the  antithesis  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, forgiveness  and  non-forgiveness,  God  and  Satan  (iv.  13  ;  viiL  12 ; 
X.  17-20 ;  xiii.  10-17  ;  xxii.  3,  31-34). 

(xv.)  The  familiarity  with  the  LXX.  (eVi/SoXXoi',  iTnmncrfios,  v-^uttos, 
a-Tiyiiri,  dvTiPiiKXeiv,  evBeros,  ircpKri^acrdai,  Soxf),  "KvtriTeXel,  &C.)  and  the 
Apocrypha  (see  xii.  19  ;  xviii.  8  ;  vi.  35  ;  i.  42). 

(xvi.)  The  numerical  concinnity  which  marks  the  arrangement  of  the 
sections.  In  the  sections  and  sub-sections  we  find  a  constant  recurrence 
of  the  sacred  numbers  3  and  7. 

Although  there  is  an  Hebraic  tinge  in  the  hymns  and  speeches  which 
St.  Luke  merely  records,  and  in  narratives  where  he  is  following  an 
earlier  or  Aramaic  document,  his  own  proper  style  abounds  in  isolated 
phrases  and  words  chiefly  classical,^  and  his  style  is  more  flowing  than 

1  "  Lucam  tradunt  veteres.  .  .  magis  Graecas  literas  scisse  quam  Hebraeas. 
tTnde  et  sermo  ejus.  .  .  .  comptior  est,  et  saecularem  redolet  eloquentiam. " 
— Jer.  ad  llamas.  Ep.  20.  Where  the  style  is  less  pure,  and  abounds  in  Hebra- 
isms, we  find  internal  evidence  that  St.  Luke  is  closely  following  soifte  Aramaic 
document  in  which  the  oral  tradition  had  been  reduced  to  writing.  The 
preface  shows  in  what  a  perfect  Greek  style  he  covZd  have  written. 

'•'  Instances  are— vo/tiKol  for  ypa/iiiaTtTs,  eiriiTTdrrjs  for  Pafiffl,  \iiivt)  for 
iil^atrcra.  awreiv  \ixvov  or  irvp  for  KaUiv,  TropoXeXu/ieVos  for  TrapoAuTiKdr,  k\Ivti 
for  Kpififiaros,  Tropiio/.i.ai  for  uirdyii),  (except  in  one  or  two  places),  the  particles 
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that  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  His  peculiar  skill  as  a  writer  lies  rather 
in  "'psychologic  comments,"^  and  the  reproduction  of  conversations  with 
their  incidents,  than  in  such  graphic  and  vivid  touches  as  those  of  St. 
Mark.  He  is  also  a  great  master  of  light  and  shade,  i.e.  he  shows  re- 
markable skill  in  the  presentation  of  profoundly  instructive  personal 
contrasts — e.g.  Zacharias  and  Mary  ;  Simon  and  the  Sinful  Woman ; 
Martha  and  Mary  ;  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  ;  the  Good  Samaritan, 
Priest,  and  Levite  ;  Dives  and  Lazarus  ;  beatitudes  and  woes ;  tears  and 
Hosannas ;  and  the  penitent  and  impenitent  robber.'' 

It  is  the  presence  of  these  characteristics  that  has  earned  for  this 
Gospel  the  praise  (already  mentioned)  of  being  "  the  most  beautiful  book 
that  has  ever  been  written." ' 

fihv  oZv  and  re,  the  combination  oiiris  &,  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  optative, 
t6  elpt\ixivov  for  t3  pr\6iv,  &c.  He  avoids  the  Latinism  KoSpdvTip,  and  the 
word  "  metamorphosis"  (liereixopipiiBri)  which  the  Greeks  might  have  misunder- 
stood (ix.  29).  He  uses  'Upotr6xvfia  only  three  times,  but  'l€povaa\i}ii 
twenty-six  times.  A  long  list  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Davidson's  Introd.  to 
the  New  Test.  ii.  57-67,  and  in  Dr.  Abbott's  article  "Gospels"  in  the  JEneyel, 
Britannica.  In  some  instances  St.  Luke  con-ects  an  awkward  phrase  found  in 
the  other  Synoptists,  «.  g.  by  using  tpiXoivTuv  for  Bi\ivrav  deirairiiLO^s  (xx.  46)  ; 
by  the  addition  of  Taa-a-iiievos  after  6ir'  4^ovtriai>  (vii.  8)  ;  by  say ing  irfireio'/jeVoj 
^(TTiv  'IwavfTiy  trpoii>'i\T'f]v  cleat  (xx.  6)  for  exouci  t))v  'Iwaypr/y  us  Trpotp-iirTiv  ; 
by  substituting  oV  Kareaeiovat  (xx.  47)  for  oi  KaTeadoures;  by  using  nefixpa 
(xxi.  2)  for  trTtex^  (except  when  quoting  Christ's  words),  and  v<rTipiiij.aTos  for 
the  less  accurate  v<mpi](reus  (xxi.  4).  For  other  instances  of  St.  Luke's 
editorial  changes  see  iv.  40  ;  vii.  25  ;  viii.  1  ;  xi.  13,  36,  39,  49,  51,  xii. 
61,  55.  Expressibns  of  St.  Mark  which  might  have  been  cavilled  at  {e.g. 
"He  was  not  able,"  Mark  vi.  5  ;  "to  lay  hands  on  Him,"  iii.  21)  were 
omitted,  or  softened  ;  see  the  tentative  miracle  (Mark  viii.  24). 

1  iii.  15  ;  vi.  11 ;  vii.  29,  30,  39  ;  xvi.  14,  &c.  Bishop  EUieott,  Eist. 
Leet.  p.  28. 

^'  Satan  is  mentioned  six  times ;  only  three  times  in  St.  Matthew  and 
once  in  St.  John.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  showing  the  common  use 
made  by  the  Synoptists  of  a  fixed  oral  tradition  that  they  only  use  Salfjuar 
in  the  Gadarene  narrative  (Matt.  viii.  31  ;  Mark  v.  12  ;  Luke  viii.  29) ; 
but  Saiiiiviov  forty-five  times.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  revisers  did 
not  keep  up  the  marked  distinction  between  haunting  "  demons  "  and  "  devils." 
"Devils"  occurs  many  times  in  our  Bibles,  but  not  once  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  in  the  sense  of  "slanderers"  (2  Tim.  iii.  3  ;  Tit.  ii.  3)  ;  and 
"Devil"  is  only  used  by  St.  Paul  in  Eph.  iv.  27 ;  vi.  11 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  6  ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  26. 

'  This  praise  is  the  more  striking  because  of  the  source  from  which  it 
comes.  The  writer  adds  that  it  shows  "un  admirable  sentiment  popalaire, 
une  fine  et  touchante  po^sie."  "  C'est  surtout  dans  les  recits  de  I'Enfance  et 
de  la  Passion  que  I'on  trouve  un  art  divin.  .  .  Le  parti  qu'il  a  tire  de  Marthe 
et  de  Marie  sa  soem-  est  chose  merveilleuse  ;  aucune  plume  n'a  laiss^  toniber 
dix  lignes  plus  charmantes.  L'dpisode  des  disciples  d'Emmaus  est  un  des 
recits  les  plus  fins,  les  plus  nuances  qu'U  y  ait  dans  aucune  langue."  "Son 
livre  est  un  beau  recit  bien  suivi,  k  la  fois  h^braique  et  hellenique,  joignant 
I'emotion  du  drame  k  la  s^renite  de  I'idylle.  Tout  y  rit,  tout  y  pleure,  tout  y 
chante  ;  partout  les  larmes  et  les  cantiques  ;  c'est  I'hymne  du  peuple  nouveau, 
I'Hosanna  des  petits  et  des  humbles  introduits  dans  le  royanme  de  Dieu." — 
Kenan. 
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LUKE.  The  Miracles  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  are — 

1.  Tlie  miraculous  dranglit  of  fishes,     v.  4-11. 

2.  The  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain.     vii.  11-18. 

3.  The  woman  with  the  spirit  of  infirmity,     xiii.  1 1-17. 

4.  The  man  with  the  dropsy,     xiv.  1-6. 

5.  The  ten  lepers,     xvii.  11-19. 

6.  The  healing  of  Malohus.     xxii.  50,  51. 

The  Parahles  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  are — 

1.  The  two  debtors,     vii.  41-43. 

2.  The  good  Samaritan,     x.  25-37. 

3.  The  importunate  friend,     xi.  5-8. 

4.  The  rich  fool.     xii.  16-21. 

5.  The  barren  fig-tree.     xiii.  6-9. 

6.  The  lost  piece  of  silver,     xv.  8-10. 

7.  The  prodigal  son.     xv.  11-32. 

8.  The  unjust  steward,     xvi.  1-13. 

9.  Dives  and  Lazarus,     xvi.  19-31. 

10.  The  unjust  judge,     xviii.  1-8. 

11.  The  Pharisee  and  the  publican,     xviii.  10-14. 

The  two  first  chapters  and  the  great  section,  ix.  51 — xviii.  14,  ars 
mainly  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  This  section,  descriptive  of  the  inci- 
dents in  the  Journey  of  Christ,  has  sometimes,  but  inadequately,  been 
called  "  the  Gnomology  "  or  collection  of  moral  teaching.  No  place  is 
mentioned  by  name  (ix.  52  ;  x.  38 ;  xi.  1 — xvii.  12).  Besides  the 
"greater  insertion  "  there  is  a  lesser  insertion  (vii  11 — viii.  3). 

And  in  addition  to  those  already  noted  above,  other  remarkable  inci- 
dents or  utterances  peculiar  to  him  are  John  the  Baptist's  answers  to  the 
people  (iii.  10-14) ;  the  weeping  over  Jerusalem  (xix.  41-44)  ;  the 
conversation  with  Moses  and  Elias  (ix.  28-36)  ;  the  bloody  sweat 
(xxii.  44) ;  the  sending  of  Jesus  to  Herod  (xxiii.  7-12)  ;  the  ad- 
dress to  the  Daughters  of  Jerusalem  (27-31) ;  the  prayer,  "  Father,  for- 
give them "  (xxiii.  34) ;  the  penitent  robber  (40-43) ;  the  disciples  at 
Emmaus  (xxiv.  13-31) ;  particulars  of  the  Ascension  (xxiv.  50-53). 
Additional  touches  which  are  sometimes  of  great  importance  may  be 
found  in  iii.  22  ("  in  a  bodily  shape  "),  iv.  13,  ("  for  a  season  "),  iv.  1-6  ; 
V.  17,  29,  39 ;  vi.  11 ;  vii.  21,  &c. 

As  Jesus  was  "  born  under  the  Law,"  the  Law  is  more  often  men- 
tioned in  Chap.  ii.  {w.  22, 23, 24,  27,  29)  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Gospel. 
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NOTE  II. 

THE   GOSPEL    OF   MAECION. 

Marcion  (about  a.d.  140)  not  only  knew  tlie  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  but  st.  lukb. 
adopted  it  as  tbe  basis  of  bis  own  Gospel  witb  such  mutUations  as 
suited  bis  peculiar  opinions.  This  fact  is  not  only  asserted  by  Irenaeus, 
Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  &c.,  but  may  now  be  regarded  as  conclusively 
proved,  and  accepted  by  modem  criticism,  Marcion  omitted  chapters 
i.  ii.  and  joined  iii.  1  with  iv.  31.  His  Gospel,  in  fact,  was  a  Gospel, 
"  written  a  priori." 

Marcion,  the  son  of  a  bishop  of  Sinope,  was  expelled  from  that  city 
by  his  father,  went  to  Rome  about  a.d.  143,  and  becoming  an  adherent 
of  the  Syrian  heretic  Cerdo,  founded  a  formidable  schism.  There  were 
in  his  system  Gnostic  elements  of  dualism  and  docetism.  He  wrote  a 
book  called  Antitheses  to  contrast  the  teachings .  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  his  total  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament  necessitated 
his  rejection  of  a  large  part  of  the  New  which  bears  witness  to  the  Old. 
Consequently  he  only  accepted  the  authority  of  ten  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
(discarding  the  Pastoral  Epistles)  and  of  a  mutilated  gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
in  which  about  122  verses  were  excluded.  Our  knowledge  of  Marcion's 
gospel  is  chiefly  derived  from  Tertullian  (Adv.  Marcionem)  and 
Epiphanius  {Haer.  42).  Volkmar  {Das  Evang.  Marcion)  demonstrated 
that  Baur  and  Eitschl  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Marcion's  gospel 
represented  an  earlier  form  of  St.  Luke's.  He  proves  that  it  was  merely 
a  copy  with  a  few  dubious  readings  (e.g.  in  x.  22  ;  xi  2 ;  xvi.  17  ;  xvii.  2  ; 
xviii.  19  ;  xx.  2,  &c.),  and  arbitrary  omissions  of  all  that  tended  to 
overthrow  Marcion's  special  heresies.  On  this  subject  see  Canon  West- 
cott's  Introd.  to  the  Gospels,  Appendix  D,  iv.  pp.  441-443,  Canon  of  the 
New  Test.  pp.  312-315  ;  Sanday,  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century,  c.  viii., 
and  Fortnightly  Rev.  June,  1875.  For  a  reproduction  of  Marcion's 
Gospel  see  Thilo.  Cod.  Apocr.  i.  401.  The  strangest  omission  by  Marcion 
is  that  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  As  regards  the  readings, 
modern  opinion  inclines  to  the  view  that  some  at  least  of  these  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration,  especially  as  they  often  affect  no  doctrine  or 
point  of  importance. 
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NOTE  III. 

ANALYSIS    OF   THE   GOSPEL. 

ST.  LUKE.        The  general  outline  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  as  follows : 

1.  Introduction,     i.  1-4. 

2.  The  Preparation  for  the  Nativity,    i.  5-80. 

3.  The  Nativity,     ii.  1-20. 

4.  The  Infancy,    ii.  21-38. 

5.  The  Boyhood,    ii.  30-52. 

6.  The  Manifestation,     iii.  1-iv.  13. 

7.  Early  Ministry,    iv.  14-vii.  50. 

8.  Later  Ministry  in  Galilee  and  its  neighbourhood,     viii. 

9.  Close  of  Galilean  Ministry  and  Journey  northwards,     ix.  1-50. 

10.  Incidents  and  Teachings  of  the  Journey  to  Jerusalem,      ix.  51- 

xviii.  14. 

11.  Incidents  and  Teachings  of  the  last  stages  of  the  Journey,  xviii. 

14-xix.  46. 

12.  Closing  Scenes  and  Death,     xix.  47-xxiii.  49. 

13.  The  Burial  and  Resurrection,     xxiii.  50-xxiv.  49. 

14.  The  Ascension,    xxiv.  50-53. 

The  keynote  of  the  Gospel  is  struck  in  i.  77,  "  To  give  knowledge  of 
salvation  unto  His  people  in  the  remission  of  their  sins." 

Compare  the  first  public  declaration  of  Jesus  Himself  :  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  Se  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  glad 
tidings  to  the  poor,"  iv.  18,  19. 

And  His  last  declaration,  "  Thus  it  is  written,  that  the  Christ  should 
sufferj  and  rise  again  from  the  dead  ;  and  thai  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  unto  all  the  nations  beginning 
from  Jerusalem."    xxiv.  47. 


NOTE  IV. 

_  THE  MURATORIAN  FRAGMENT  ON  LUKE. 

The  allusion  to  St.  Luke  at  the  beginning  of  the  Muratorian  fragment 
in  as  follows  "Tertio  Evangelii  librum  secando  Lucan  Lucas  iste 
medicus  post  acensum  Xpl   cum  eo  Paulus  quasi   ut  juris   studiosum 
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secundum  adsumsisset  immeni  suo  ex  opinione  conoriset  dmn  tamen  nee 
ipse  dvidit  in  came  et  ide  pro  asequi  potuit  ita  et  ad  nativitate  iohannia 
incipet  dicere."  Corrected  from  the  gross  blunders  of  an  ignorant  scribe, 
and  conjecturally  emended,  this  seems  to  mean  "the  third  Book  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  Luke.  This  Luke,  a  physician,  after  the  ascension 
of  Christ  when  Paul  had  chosen  him  as  a  companion  of  his  journey 
wrote  in  his  own  name  as  he  heard  (ex  opinione  i^  aKorjs,  or  possibly 
Kara  to  ho^av,  Luke  i.  3.)  Yet  neither  did  he  himself  see  the  Lord  in 
the  flesh,  and  he  too  did  as  he  best  could  (?)  so  he  began  bis  narrative 
even  from  the  birth  of  John." 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

WRITTEN  PEOBABLY  AT  EPHESUS  ABOUT  A.D.  90. 


"  Sed  Joannes  al^  binS 
Caritatis,  aquilina 
Forma  fertur  in  divina 
Puriori  lumine." 

Adam  de  Sto.  Viotoke. 

"Sumtis  pennis  aqiulae  et  ad  altiora  festinans  de  Verbo  Dei  disputat." — 
Jer.  Pj-oI.  in  Matt. 

"Aquila  ipse  est  Johannes  snblimium  praedicator  et  lucis  internae  atque 
aetemae  fixis  oculis  contemplator." — Aug.  m  Joh.  Tr.  36. 

"  St.  John  revealed  to  the  world  in  his  three  works  the  threefold  picture  of 
the  life  in  God  : — in  the  Person  of  Christ  (the  Gospel),  in  the  Chi'istian  (the 
Epistle),  and  in  the  Church  (the  Apocalypse).  He  anticipated  more  perfectly 
than  any  other  the  festival  of  eternal  life." — Godet. 


"And  the  Word  became  flesh." — John  i.  14. 

Every  one  who  knows  anything  whatever  of  Biblical 
studies  is  aware  that  of  late  years  there  have  been 
many  formidable  attacks  on  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  Happily  it  does  not  belong  to  my  present  object  to 
enter  into  the  interminable  controversies  which  have  arisen 
around  that  question.^     It  has  of  course  been  my  duty  to 

'  The  discussion  began  with  Evanson's  Dissonance  of  the  Evangelists  iij  1792. 
It  was  continued  by  Vogel,  Bretschneider  (1820),  Strauss  (1835),  Weisse  (1838), 
Bruno  Bauer  (1840),  E.  C.  Baur  (1844),  and  since  that  time  by  a  host  of 
writers,  especially  Zeller,  Schwegler,  VoUcmar,  Eeim,  and  Hilgenfeld.  The 
latter  tried  "  to  throw  light  by  the  torch  of  Gnosticism  on  the  sanctuary  of 
Johannine  theology,"  and  was  followed  by  Reville,  D'Eichthal,  and  others. 
The  position  recently  adopted  by  Keim,  Scholten,  &c.,  is  that  St.  John  was 
lievor  in  Asia  at  all  ;  but  this  view  has  been  amply  refuted.     An  excellent 
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study  all  that  can  be  urged  against  the  Gospel  by  the  ablest  st.  john. 
followers  of  Baur,  and  by  those  who  in  this  particular  have 
accepted  their  conclusions ;  but  neither  in  Baur,  nor  Strauss, 
nor  Hilgenfeld,  nor  Reuss,  nor  Keim,  nor  any  other  of  the 
able  critics  who  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  Gospel 
was  the  work  of  a  Gnosticising  dreamer  in  the  second  century, 
have  I  met  with  any  argument  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  fully  and  fairly  answered.  So  long  as  the  arguments 
of  such  writers  as  Ewald,  Luthardt,  and  "Weiss,  in  Germany  ; 
Godet  in  France ;  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Westcott,  and  Dr. 
Sanday  in  England  remain  unrefuted,  we  may  still  hold  to  the 
conviction  that  we  have  before  us  in  this  Gospel  a  genuine 
work  of  the  beloved  disciple.  Dr.  Westcott  especially,  in 
his  invaluable  commentary,  has  proved  in  a  most  decisive 
manner  that  the  writer  was  a  Jew ;  a  Jew  of  Palestine ;  an 
eyewitness  ;  an  Apostle  :  and  when  this  is  established  the  in- 
ference becomes  irresistible  that  he  was  the  Apostle  John.  The 
direct  evidence,  the  indirect  evidence,  the  external  evidence, 
the  internal  evidence,  all  combine,  and  severally  suffice,  not 
indeed  to  clear  the  subject  from  difficulties,  many  of  which 
are  inevitable  and  must  remain  insoluble,  but  to  prove  that 
the  hypothesis  of  spuriousness  is  encompassed  with  diffi- 
culties far  more  formidable.     No  one  has  ever  doubted  the 

sketch  of  the  controversy  is  given  by  Holtzmann  (in  Bunsen's  Bibelwerlc), 
Reuss  {Gesch.  d.  heil.  Schrifts  i.  2  and  7),  and  by  Godet  in  his  St.  John 
(Introd.  c.  ii.).  John  the  Presbyter — a  sort  of  "spectral  duplicate  "  of  the 
Apostle,  who,  as  has  been  shown  elsewhere  (by  Zahn,  Riggenbach,  and  Professor 
Milligan,  and  in  my  Marly  Days  of  Christianity,  ii.  ad  fin.)  is  none  other  than 
the  Apostle  himself— has  been  evoked  as  the  author.  The  reader  will  iind 
powerful  defences  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  in  the  editions  of  the 
Gospel  by  Liicke,  Meyer,  Hengstenberg,  Ewald,  Luthardt,  Lange,  Godet, 
Westcott,  and  in  Bishop  Lightfoot  {Contemp.  Rev.  February,  1876)  ;  in  Dr. 
Sanday's  Fourth  Gospel ;  in  Weiss's  Liibcn  Jesu  ;  and  in  Di-.  Ezra  Abbott't 
Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  Johannine  literature  in  this  century 
'  alone  would  fill  a  library  ;  but  the  objections  urged  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospel  have  been  met  point  by  point,  and  nothing  can  invalidate  the 
mass  of  external  and  internal  evidence  in  its  favour  from  early,  varied,  and 
unanimous  testimony  ;  from  the  proof  that  i  ;i  the  second  century  it  was  not 
only  widely  known,  but  various  readings  had  already  risen  in  the  text  ;  from 
the  style,  the  knowledge  of  Palestine,  the  depth  of  insight  displayed,  the 
many  subtle  indications  that  we  are  reading  the  words  of  an  eye-witness  ;  and 
from  multitudes  of  conspiring  probabilities  derived  from  the  most  opposite 
quarters. 
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ST.  JOHN,  depth  and  the  beauty  of  this  Gospel.  No  one  can  reasonably 
doubt  that  it  was  written  by  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle. 
If  St.  John  did  not  write  it,  it  was  written  by  one  whose 
spiritual  insight  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate. 
Where,  whether  within  the  Apostolic  circle  or  outside  of  it, 
is  such  a  writer  to  be  found  unless  we  find  him  in  St.  John  ? 
Above  all,  where  are  we  to  look  for  such  a  writer  in  the 
second  century  ?  The  extant  Christian  literature  of  that 
century  is  before  us.  Except  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
writings  or  fragments  of  Clemens  Eomanus,  the  pseudo-Bar- 
nabas, Papias,  Hegesippus,  Hermas,  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr, 
Ignatius,  and  other  writers,^  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey 
a  conception  of  the  immeasurable  inferiority  by  which  they 
axe  separated  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  In  that  litera- 
ture there  is  scarcely  a  gleam  of  the  exalted  genius,  of 
the  profound  thought,  of  the  indescribable  charm  which  in 
all  ages  has  won  the  homage  of  mankind  to  this  Gospel ; 
and  which,  even  in  this  age,  has  extorted  the  often  un- 
willing eulogies  of  sceptical  critics.^  To  which  of  the 
second  century  writings  would  Luther  have  applied  the 
glowing  language  which  he  uses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ? 
Which  of  the  Fathers  was  even  remotely  capable  of 
giving  forth  what  Herder  beautifully  calls  "  this  echo  of  the 
older  Gospels  in  the  upper  choirs  ? "  Keim  is  one  of  the 
most  devout,  and  learned  of  the  assailants  of  this  Gospel, 
yet  when  he  tries  to  meet  this  argument  his  embarrass- 
ment becomes  almost  ludicrous.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  face  it  except  in  one  brief  note,  and  all  that  he  has  to 
say  is  that  there  is  in  the  literature  of  the  second  century 
"  one  pearl "  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  "  much  that 
is  fine  in  the  Apologists,"  and  "even  on  Roman  soil  there 
are  Minuciiis  Felix  with  the  splendid  scenery  of  his  beautiful 
dialogue,  and  the  clever  and  beautiful  composition  in  the 
Clementine  Homilies."     If  this  is  aU  that  can  be  said  by  a 

1  To  these  must  now  be  added  the  newly-discovered  and  very  important 
AiSap^))  Tuv  SaiSixa  'kiromiXav. 
'  Almost  the  sole  exception  is  John  Stuart  Mill  (T^ree  Essays,  p.  258). 
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writer  like  Keim  in  answer  to  such  an  objection,  we  can  only  st.  john. 
say  cadit  quaestio.  Who  can  forbear  a  smile  when  he  hears 
of  Justin  Martyr,  or  Minucius  Felix  with  his  pretentious 
prettinesses,  or  even  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  extravagantly 
estimated  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  spoken  of  as  even  remotely 
comparable  to  St.  John  ?  The  forgery — I  would  use  the 
word  in  its  least  invidious  sense,  and  only  because  there  is  no 
other — of  this  Gospel  in  the  second  century  would  involve 
a  literary  problem  indefinitely  more  difficult  than  would  the 
appearance  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  or  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  in  the  days  of  Walafrid  Strabo  or  Alcuin.  If,  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  there  had  been  any  man  who 
could  have  produced  such  a  book,  is  it  conceivable  that  one 
who  towered  so  immeasurably  above  all  his  contemporaries 
should  have  remained  a  nameless  forger — unnoticed  and 
unknown?  Further,  supposing  that  such  a  person  could 
have  existed,  would  he  with  such  beliefs  as  this  Gospel 
indicates  have  dared  or  wished  to  palm  upon  the  world  an 
audacious  fiction  respecting  the  Divine  Word  ?  If  the  Fourth 
Gospel  be  the  work  of  a  falsarius,  then  the  discourses  which 
centuries  of  saints  have  regarded  as  the  divinest  parts  of 
their  Lord's  teaching  were  the  work  of  a  pseudonymous 
romancer,  who  wrote  with  the  deliberate  intention  to  deceive. 
What  could  be  more  base  than  his  solemn  asseverations — 
which  would  in  that  case  be  not  only  shameless,  but  little 
short  of  blasphemous  falsehoods — that  he  is  a  truthful  wit- 
ness ?  Renan,  with  skilful  euphuism,  talks  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Gospel  in  the  name  of  St.  John  as  "a  little 
literary  artifice,  resembling  those  of  which  Plato  is  fond  !  "  ^ 
Without  pausing  to  show  that  the  reference  to  Plato  is  here 
profoundly  misleading,  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  matter 
in  question  assumes  the  proportions  not  of  "  a  little  literary 
artifice,''  but  of  a  monstrous  and  inexcusable  deception. 
And  this  deception  is  not  only  in  this  case  a  literary 
miracle,  it   is   also   a   spiritual   impossibility.     Weiss  ^   says 

'  Eenan,  L'Eglise  Chritienne,  p.  63.  '  Lcbcn  Jesu,  i.  124. 
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with  perfect  truth  that  "if  it  be  the  poetry  of  a  semi- 
gnostic  philosopher  in  the  second  century,  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  not  only  an  illusive  will  of  the  wisp,  but  in  reality  a  huge 
lie."  But  the  man  who  had  the  intellectual  capacity  to  forge 
this  book,  must  have  been  little  short  of  a  portent  if  he  also 
had  the  spiritual  baseness  and  the  reckless  audacity  to  thrust 
upon  the  Church  his  own  fancies  as  the  record  and  revelation 
of  the  Living  Christ.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  has  ever 
had  the  courage  to  charge  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
with  gross  irreverence  and  fundamental  insincerity.  No  one 
has  ever  ventured  to  hint  that  he  did  not  believe  heart  and 
soul  in  the  Christ  of  whom  he  wrote,  as  the  Incarnation  of 
the  very  God.  If  then  this  were  so,  could  there  be  any 
presumption  so  monstrous  as  that  of  a  writer  who,  with  the 
Gospels  in  his  hands,  devised  a  deliberate  falsification  and 
invention  of  the  words  and  works  of  Him  whom  He  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  Son  of  God  ?  This  at  least  was  a  course  on 
which  the  worst  and  boldest  of  the  Gnostic  heresiarchs  would 
hardly  have  ventured — much  less  the  holy  and  humble 
disciple  who  gave  to  the  world  "  the  spiritual  Gospel."  It  has 
been  well  said  by  Gustave  Schwab — 

"  Hat  dieses  Buoh,  das  ew'ge  "Wakrheit  ist, 
Ein  liigenhafter  Gnostiker  gesehrieben, 
So  hat  seit  tausend  Jahren  Jesus  Christ 
Den  Teiifel  durch  Beelzebub  vertrieben."  ^ 

Are  Ave  to  believe  that  the  writer'  who  gave  its  supreme 
and  final  form  to  the  theology  of  the  New  Dispensation — 
whoi  in  the  judgment  of  nineteen  Christian  centuries,  saw 
most  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  expressed 
most  perfectly  His  inmost  teaching, — the  writer  who,  more 
even  than  St.  Paul,  has  moulded  the  thoughts  of  all 
Christendom  in  its  conception  of  what  is  the  very  essence 

^  Lines  given  to,  and  quoted  by,  Dr.  Schaff.  The  interesting  and  not  im- 
probable legend  of  the  cu'cumstances  which  led  St.  John  to  write  his  Gospel 
at  the  entreaty  of  the  Ephesian  elders  is  related  in  the  Muratoriau  fragment, 
in  Victorinus  of  Pettau  (Migne,  Patrol,  v.  333),  and  in  Jerome  (Com.  ire 
Matt.  Prol.). 

^  "  In  reading  St.  John's  writings  I  always  seem  as  if  I  saw  him  before  me 
at  the  Last  Supper,  leaning  on  his  Master's  breast." — CLAtTDius. 
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of  Christian  tnitli  —  was  a  man  who,  while  defiantly  re- 
constructing Christ  out  of  his  own  consciousness,  was  capable 
of  impudent  and  wicked  asseverations  that  he  was  bearing  a 
true  and  personal  witness  to  things  which  he  had  seen  and 
heard  1  What  Christian  would  have  dared  to  fancy  that  the 
ideal  Christ  of  his  own  invention  was  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Son  of  Man  ?  Have  we  been  misled  by  the  phantom  of  a 
dreamer  ?  If  that  be  so,  then  the  Christian  who  has  built 
his  faith  and  his  hopes  on  teaching  which  he  believed  to  be 
that  of  St.  John,  the  bosom  friend  of  the  Lord,  will  be 
tempted  to  exclaim  in  despair  that — 

"  The  pillared  fiimament  is  rottenness. 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

Let  US,  then,  with  such  convictions,  take  the  Gospel  as  it 
is  and  consider  its  plan  and  outline ;  its  object ;  its  character- 
istics ;  and  its  relation  to  the  other  Gospels. 

I.  It  falls  at  once  into  two  divisions,  the  Prologue,  which 
contains  the  essence  of  all  that  the  Evangelist  intends  to  set 
forth,  and  the  Narrative,  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Prologue 
are  illustrated  and  proved. 

(1)  The  Prologue  occupies  not  only  the  first  five,  but  the 
first  eighteen  verses.  It  sets  forth  the  Word  of  God — that  is, 
Christ  the  Son  of  God — (a)  absolutely  as  pre-existent ;  as  in 
perfect  communion  with  God ;  as  being  God  ;  and  {b)  in  relation 
to  the  universe  as  its  source,  its  agent,  its  quickening ;  and  (c) 
in  relation  to  created  beings,  as  life  and  light.  Then  he  tells 
us  that  there  is  a  conflict  between  light  and  darkness  (5);  and 
that  John  bore  prophetic  witness  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
light  in  the  darkness  (6 — 8).  This  light  had  shone  even 
before  the  Incarnation  in  the  heart  of  every  man  (9),  but  had 
shone  unrecognised  (10).  When  it  was  more  fully  revealed 
at  the  Incarnation,  He,  the  Incarnate  Light,  was  rejected  by 
His  own  people  (11),  but  accepted  by  those  who,  in  receiving 
and  believing  on  Him,  became  by  a  new  and  divine  birth 
"children  of  God"  (12,  13).  The  reader  is  now  prepared  for 
the  consummate  declaration,  which  contains  the  essence  of 

H  2 
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St.  John's  Gospel  and  of  all  Christianity,  that  the  Word 
became  Flesh ;  tabernacled  among  men ;  and  was  witnessed 
by  them,  as  being  full  of  grace  and  truth.  To  this  Incarnate 
"Word  John  bore  the  witness  of  prophecy  (15);  believers 
experienced  His  full  grace  (16) ;  and  His  revelation  super- 
seded the  old  Law  (17),  for  it  is  the  only  vision  of  God  which 
is  possible  to  man  (18). 

II.  Having  in  this  Prologue  set  forth  with  unequalled 
depth  and  fulness  the  Eternal  Truths  which  it  is  the  object 
of  his  testimony  to  establish,  St.  John  passes  at  once  to  life 
and  to  history,  in  order  to  show  the  revelation  of  God  by  His 
Word  to  men. 

(2)  The  whole  subsequent  narrative  is  based  on  the  funda- 
mental antithesis  between  Faith  and  Unbelief,  between  the 
World  and  the  Disciples.  It  narrates  Christ's  Revelation  of 
Himself  to  the  World  (i.  19— xii.  50),  and  His  Eevelation  of 
Himself  to  His  Disciples  (xiii. — xxi). 

The  Revelation  to  the  World  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
(a)  the  Proclamation  (i.  19 — iv.  54) ;  (b)  the  Recognition 
(iii.  iv.) :  (c)  the  Antagonism  (v.  1 — xii.  50).^ 

A.  The  Proclamation  again  falls  into  two  divisions,  namely, 
(a)  the  Testimony  to  Christ  (i.  19— ii.  11),  and  (/3)  the  Work 
of  Christ  (ii.  13— iv.  54). 

a.  The  Testimony  to  Christ  is  threefold. 

(i.)  That  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  is  the  Testimony  of 
the  Old  Dispensation  in  its  closing  prophetic  utterance 
(i.  19—34). 

(ii.)  That  of  the  Disciples,  who  recognise  Him  (35 — 51). 

(iii.)  That  of  miracles,  which  St.  John  calls  "  Signs "  and 
"Works"  (ii.  1—11). 

'  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  been  mainly  gnided  by  Dr.  "Westcott  (St.  Join 
vii.  and  passim),  Keim  {Jesu  of  Nazara,  i.  156-160),  and  Reuss  {La  TMologie 
Johannique,  22-25),  in  their  view  of  the  divisions  into  which  the  Gospel  falls  : 
but  also  that  I  have  varied  from  them.  Godet's  outline  ia  very  simple.  He 
divides  the  Prologue  into  three  parts— the  Word  (1-5)  ;  the  "Word  rejected  by 
unbelief  (6-11)  ;  the  "Word  accepted  by  faith  (12-18) ;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
Gospel  has  three  corresponding  sections— the  Son  of  God  ;  Jewish  unbelief  ; 
Christian  faith— namely,  i.-iv. ;  v. -xii.  ;  xiii.-xvii.  Then  follow  the  oon- 
Bummation  of  unbelief  (zviii.,  xix.)  and  of  faith  (xx.). 
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B.  The  initial  recognition  of  Christ  is  threefold :  (a)  by     sr.  john. 
the  learned  Pharisee  (ii.  13 — iii.  36) ;  (^)  by  the  ignorant 

and  heretical  Samaritans  (iv.  1 — 32) ;  (7)  by  the  Galilean 
courtier  (iv.  43 — 54). 

C.  But  the  opposition  soon  began,  and  it  runs  its  course  side 
by  side  with  works  ever  more  decisive,  and  testimony  ever  more 
and  more  emphatic.  In  Jerusalem  Jesus  heals  the  impotent 
man,  and  reveals  His  relation  to  God  (v.).  In  Galilee  He 
feeds  the  five  thousand,  and  reveals  in  anticipated  sacra- 
mental teaching,  His  relation  to  men  (v.).  In  Jerusalem,  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  He  holds  His  great  controversy 
with  the  wavering  multitudes  and  proclaims  Himself  as  the 
Light  of  the  World  (vii.  viii.) ;  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication  He 
heals  on  the  Sabbath  the  man  born  blind,  and  gives  to  the 
hostile  Pharisees  His  clear  testimony  to  Himself  as  the  Door 
and  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  as  one  with  the  Father ;  He  is 
in  consequence  compelled  to  escape  to  Peraea  (ix.  x.). 

Then  comes  the  final  sign — the  Raising  of  Lazarus — and 
the  Revelation  of  Himself,  to  those  who  love  Him,  as  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life.  But  the  sign  is  in  vain.  It  is 
followed  by  the  final  and  most  deadly  antagonism.  Jesus  is 
condemned  to  death,  and  conceals  Himself  in  the  little  town 
of  Ephraim  (xi.). 

The  twelfth  chapter  gives  us  three  closing  scenes  of  the 
public  ministry — the  Feast  at  Bethany  ;  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem ;  and  the  request  of  Greeks  to  see  Jesus.  His 
answer  to  the  request  is  followed  by  a  voice  from  heaven ;  by 
His  last  warning  to  the  Jews  to  walk  in  the  Light  while  they 
had  the  Light;  by  a  summary  (37 — 43)  in  which  the 
Evangelist  points  out  that  the  rejection  of  Christ's  ministry 
was  in  accordance  with  ancient  prophecy ;  and  by  another 
summary  (44 — 50)  in  which  Jesus  Himself  utters  His  judg- 
ment respecting  those  who  believe  and  those  who  do  not 
believe  on  Him,  and  His  emphatic  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
His  words,  as  being  the  commandment  of  the  Father  which  is 
life  eternal  (50). 


ST.  JOHN. 
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III.  The  next  great  division  of  the  Gospel  shows  us  Christ 
among  His  own.  It  occupies  in  point  of  time  but  one  single 
evening.  The  period  of  conflict  and  antagonism  with  the 
multitude  and  with  their  leaders  is  practically  over.  Jesus 
has  been  rejected  by  the  world  ;  He  now  has  to  reveal  Him- 
self to  His  disciples  in  such  a  way  as  through  them — after 
they  have  been  endued  with  power  by  the  Holy  Ghost — to 
win  the  world  tinto  Himself. 

It  falls  like  the  former  division  into  three  sections: — A.  the 
last  supreme  revelation  by  acts  of  humility  and  love.  B.  the 
last  discourses.  0.  the  prayer  of  consecration.  These  dis- 
courses have  been  called  The  Sermon  in  the  Chamber. 
"  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  sets  forth  the  New  Law  of  Christ, 
the  Sermon  in  the  Chamber  vivifies  the  New  Law  with  the 
New  Spirit." 

A.  In  the  first  of  these  sections  the  Lord  washes  the 
Disciples'  feet,  and  separates  the  last  element  of  antagonism 
by  dismissing  the  traitor  into  the  night. 

B.  The  discourses  fall  into  two  groups — those  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  (xiii.  31 — xiv.  31) ;  and  those  on  the  way  (xv.  xvi). 
This  double  group  of  discourses  corresponds  to  the  double 
preamble.  The  former  discourses  mainly  arise  from  the 
questions  of  individual  Apostles,  and  deal  with  the  Lord's 
approaching  departure,  His  relation  to  the  Father  and  the 
Disciples,  and  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  discourses 
on  the  way  dwell  on  the  living  union  with  Christ,  with  its 
issues  as  regards  the  Disciples  and  the  world;  the  fuller 
promise  of  the  Paraclete  ;  and  the  promise  of  final  victory  and 
joy  (xv.  xvi.). 

G.  Then  follows  the  Great  High-Priestly  Prayer — the 
Prayer  of  Consecration — in  which  the  Son  pours  forth  His 
heart  to  the  Father  (a)  for  Himself  (1 — 5);  (/3)  for 
His  Disciples  (6 — 19),  and  (7)  for  the  whole  Church 
(20—26). 

IV.  The  next  division  shows  us  "the  ddnouement  of  the 
two   relations   previously   established — the   double   supreme 
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peripety  of  the  divine  tragedy."^     Jesus  has  revealed  Himself     st.  john. 

to  the  world,  and  the  -world  has  rejected  Him.     He  succumbs 

to  that  opposition  and  remains  dead  to  unbelief.     But  He 

triumphs  for  faith,  and  His  death  becomes  the  source  of  life. 

These  chapters  are  much  more  than  a  narrative.     Through 

the  narrative  they  set  forth  the  Person  and  the  Idea.     With 

the   history   they   suggest    the   interpretation   of   its    inner 

meaning.^      They  show  us  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord 

were  voluntary,  were  predetermined,  and  in  no  wise  obscured 

His  majesty.     The  narrative,  as  usual,  falls  into  three  sections 

— (i.)  the  Betrayal ;  (ii.)  the  Trial ;  (iii.)  the  End. 

V.  The  last  division  tells  us  of  the  victory  over  death, 
as  evinced  by  the  Resurrection,  and  believed  by  St.  John,  by 
the  Magdalene,  by  the  disciples,  by  Thomas,  and  by  many 
who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.  The  chapter  "  lays 
open  a  new  Life  in  Christ,  and  a  new  life  in  men."  This 
narrative  of  the  Resurrection  is  "  the  counterpart  and  com- 
plement to  St.  John's  narrative  of  the  Passion.  His  history 
of  the  Passion  is  the  history  of  the  descent  of  selfishness  to 
apostasy  ;  his  history  of  the  Resurrection  is  the  history  of 
the  elevation  of  love  into  absolute  faith."  ^  The  exclamation 
of  Thomas,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God,"  shows  that  the 
Word  had  finished  His  work  by  winning  the  perfect  recog- 
nition of  Himself  as  being  that  which  the  prologue  had  set 
forth.* 

VI.  The  last  chapter  is  obviously  an  appendix  or  epilogue. 
The  Gospel,  so  far  as  the  original  plan  of  the  Evangelist  is 
concerned,  clearly  terminates  with  xx.  31.  The  main  object 
of  St.  John  in  adding  this  chapter  apparently  was  to  correct 
an  error  which  had  gained  currency  respecting  himself.  In 
doing  so  the  Apostle  gives  us  an  exquisite  narrative  of  an 
appearance  of  Christ  to  some  of  His  disciples  by  the  Lake  of 

1  Eeuss,  p.  26.  ^  Westcott,  p.  249.  '  "Westcott,  p.  287. 

■<  Eeuss  {Heilige  Schriften,  i.  §  221)  summarily  divides  the  Gospel  as 
follows  :— 1.  Prologue.  2.  First  Section  (i.  6-xii.).  Manifestation  in  the 
"World, '  with  recapitulation  (xii.  37-50).  3.  Opposition  and  Acceptance 
(xiii.-xv.).     3.  History  of  the  Passion  (xviii.-xx.). 
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ST.  JOHN.  Galilee,  in  which  He  teaches  them  by  a  living  allegory  that 
work  for  Hitn  is  work  which  is  always  blessed,  and  then 
indicates  the  future  duties  and  destinies  of  His  two  chief 
Apostles,  of  whom  the  one  is  to  feed  His  sheep  and  little 
lambs  {apvla),  the  other  is  to  tarry  till  He  comes. 

The  Gospel  ends  with  two  verses  which  some  have  supposed 
to  be  an  attestation  of  the  Ephesian  elders  to  whom,  in 
accordance  with  a  very  probable  tradition,  the  Gospel  was 
originally  intrusted.  After  this  attestation  the  scribe,  or  the 
Apostle  himself,  explains  in  a  boldly  hyperbohcal  expression 
the  reason  why  the  written  Gospel  was,  and  must  inevitably 
have  been,  of  a  fragmentary  character. 

2.  Such  is  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Of  its  object  happily  we 
need  not  have  a  moment's  doubt,  for  the  Apostle  distinctly 
foreshadows  it  in  his  prologue,  and  states  it  at  the  conclusion. 
He  admits  that  the  book  is  a  selection ;  that  Jesus  did  many 
other  sisrns  which  are  not  written  in  this  book  :  "  but  these," 
he  says,  "  are  written  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life 
in  His  name."  ^ 

This  statement  of  the  writer's  threefold  object  is  at  once 
terse  and  extraordinarily  comprehensive. 

i.  In  very  early  days  there  began  a  fatal  tendency  (as  we 
shall  see  hereafter)  "  to  sever  Jesus,"  i.e.  of  the  two  natures  to 
make  two  persona  ;  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  human 
Jesus  and  the  eternal  Christ ;  to  represent  the  life  of  Jesus 
on  earth  as  purely  phantasmal ;  to  say  that  the  Divine  nature 
only  united  itself  with  Him  at  His  baptism,  and  abandoned 
Him  at  the  Cross.^     It  was  St.  John's  object  to  testify  that 


^  Reuss  {Reilige  Schriflen,  ii.  p.  222)  divides  the  scheme  of  St.  John's  system 
iTito  three  parts.  1.  Theological  premisses — God  and  the  Son.  2.  Historic 
premisses — The  Incarnate  Son  and  the  world.  3.  Mystic  theology — Faith 
and  Life  :  or  Light,  Love,  Life  as  corresponding  to  the  Being  of  God  ;  which 
the  world  lacks,  hut  which  are  offered  hy  the  Son  and  received  by  the  elect. 
John  iii.  15  ;  1  John  iv.  9. 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Irenaeus  about  Cerinthus  (Jlacr.  i.  26),  and  the  note 
on  1  John  iii.,  iv.  3  infra,  and  for  further  information  see  Early  Days  of 
Chrisiianity,  ii.  446-451. 
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Jesus  was  iiidivisibly  and  distinctly  (aSiaipeToo'i,  aavy-^QjTco^) 
the  Son  of  God} 

ii.  But  it  was  his  object,  further,  to  connect  this  Eevelation 
with  all  the  past.  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  was  also  the  Christ, 
the  Jewish  Messiah.  Christianity  was  no  sudden  break,  no 
startling  discontinuity  in  the  course  of  God's  revelation. 
Christianity  did  not  dissever  itself  from  the  glorious  annals 
and  holy  foreshadowings  of  Judaism.  To  St.  John  as  to 
St.  Matthew  the  old  dispensation  was  the  new  prefigured  ; 
the  new  dispensation  was  the  old  fulfilled. 

iii.  But  this  twofold  polemic  or  demonstrative  object  was 
subordinate  to  the  high  moral  and  rehgious  object.  If  St. 
John  wrote  to  show  that  the  present  was  the  consummation  of 
all  that  was  blessed,  and  the  universalisation  of  all  that  was 
narrow  in  the  past,  he  did  so  that  in  this  belief  we  might 
have  life: — "  these  signs  have  been  written  that  ye  may  believe 
that  Jesus  is  (i.)  the  Christ,  (ii.)  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  (iii.) 
believing  ye  may  have  life  in  His  name."  God  who,  in  time 
past,  spake  fragmentarily  and  multifariously  in  the  prophets, 
hath  at  the  end  of  the  days  spoken  unto  us  in  the  Son ;  and 
if  we  be  one  with  Him  as  He  is  thus  set  forth  we  shall  have 
life — true  life,  eternal  life.  The  thesis  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  central  conception  of  St.  Paul — which  was 
mystic  union  with  Christ  and  life  "  in  Christ  "—are  in  these 
few  pregnant  words  united  with  the  Messianic  theme  of  the 
first  Evangelist,  St.  Matthew.  The  words  have  that  stamp  of 
supreme  finality  which  a  vaulting  criticism  would  vainly 
attribute  to  an  unknown,  second-century  Gnostic  forger,  but 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  the  consummate  glory  of  the 
bosom  Apostle. 

3.  The  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  are  very  clearly 
marked.     First   it   is   eminently   the   spiritual    Gospel,   the 

J  In  his  prologue  St.  Jolin  shadows  forth  the  outline  of  a  great  philosophy 
of  religion.  1.  The  contradiction  between  God  and  the  world,  with  the  Logos 
as  mediator.  2.  The  coming  of  the  Logos  into  the  world  (but  never  fully 
recognised)  in  the  form  of  an  illuminating  revelation.  3.  The  Incarnation  of 
the  Logos.  4.  The  coming  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  highest  and  final  blessing. 
See  Keim,  pp.  148-153. 
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Gospel  of  Eternity,  the  Gospel  of  Love.  This  feature  was 
observed  in  the  earliest  days.  The  other  Gospels  were  called 
in  contradistinction  to  it  the  "  bodily  "  gospels.  The  Synoptists 
represent  the  objective  teaching  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  xi.  49) ; 
this  Gospel  represents  the  deeper  and  more  developed 
thoughts  of  St.  John.  The  fourth  Gospel  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  three,  in  that  it  is  shaped  with  a  conscious 
design  to  illustrate  and  establish  an  assumed  conclusion.  If 
we  compare  the  purpose  of  St.  John  with  that  of  St.  Luke 
(i.  1 — 4)  it  may  be  said  with  partial  truth  that  the  inspiring 
impulse  was  in  the  one  case  doctrinal,  and  in  the  other 
historical.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  exaggerate  or 
misinterpret  this  contrast.  Christian  history  is  doctrine,  and 
this  is  above  all  things  the  lesson  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  The 
Synoptic  narratives  are  implicit  dogmas,  no  less  truly  than 
St.  John's  dogmas  are  concrete  facts.  The  real  difference  is 
that  the  earliest  Gospels  contained  the  fundamental  words 
and  facts  which  experience  afterwards  interpreted,  "while  the 
latest  Gospel  reviews  the  facts  in  the  light  of  their  inter- 
pretation." ^  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the  Gospel  can  be 
called  "a  theological  treatise,"  or  that  St.  John  can  be 
regarded  as  being,  in  a  technical  sense,  what  the  eaily  fathers 
called  him,  "  the  theologian,"  "  the  divine." 

These  views  tend  at  once  to  correct  and  to  absorb  the 
counter  theories  that  the  Gospel  was  didactic ;  ^  or  supple- 
mentary ;  ^  or  polemical ;  *  or  an  FArenicon.  It  is  all  of  these 
in  its  effects,  but  none  of  these  in  exclusive  design.  It  is 
didactic  only  because  the  interpretation  lay  in  the  facts 
recorded.  It  is  supplemental,  and  even  avowedly  supple- 
mental, in  so  far  as  the  author  constantly  assumes  that 
certain  facts  are  already  in  the  knowledge  of  his  hearers,^ 

'  "Westcott,  p.  xli. 

^  Miiratorian  Fragment,  and  Clement.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  14. 

^  Clem.  Alex.  ap.  Enseb.  E.  E.  ill.  24.  *  Iren.  Eaer.  iii.  11. 

*  i.  32,  46  ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  24  ;  vi.  70  ;  vii.  3,  &o.  Hence  St.  John,  though  he 
speaks  at  such  length  of  the  Last  Supper,  does  not  narrate  the  Institution  of 
the  Eucharist.  On  the  one  hand  that  was  universally  known  and  practised  ; 
on  the  other  he  has  already  given  its  inmost  idea  in  eh.  vi. 
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and  adds  other  facts  out  of  the  abounding  specialty  of  his 
own  information ;  ^  but  at  the  same  time  it  expressly  dis- 
claims all  intention  to  be  complete.^  The  object  of  the 
Evangelist  is  not  so  much  the  historic  record  of  facts  as  the 
development  of  their  inmos't  meaning.  It  is  polemical,  since 
it  is  incidentally  a  correction  of  incipient  errors  by  the  state- 
ment of  truth.  It  is  an  Eirenicon  only  because  St.  John  had 
attained  to  the  apprehension  of  the  one  consummate  truth 
— "the  Word  became  Flesh" — in  which  all  religious  con- 
troversies are  reconciled.  Every  truth  which  is  so  supreme 
and  final  in  character  is  the  synthesis  of  minor  oppositions.^ 
For  instance,  the  early  Church  was  profoundly  agitated  by  the 
question  about  the  Law ;  St.  John,  without  so  much  as  totich- 
ing  on  the  question,  sets  it  aside  and  solves  it  for  ever  by  the 
one  sentence,  "  The  Law  was  given  by  Moses ;  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ." 

4.  It  is  emphatically  and  preeminently  the  Gospel  of  the 
Incarnation.  Matthew  had  set  forth  Christ's  Messianic  func- 
tion ;  Mark  His  active  work ;  Luke  His  character  as  a 
Saviour;  St.  John  sets  forth  His  Person.*  Christ  fills  the 
whole  book,  and  absorbs  the  whole  life  of  the  drama  of 
which  He  is  the  centre.^  The  informing  idea  of  every  page 
and  chapter  is  "the  Word  made  flesh."  The  idea  of  the 
Logos,  as  Godet  says,  very  far  from  being  the  mother  of  the 
narrative  is  the  daughter  of  it.  The  title  of  Logos  is  not 
used  by  Christ  Himself  or  in  the  body  of  the  Gospel.  He 
is  nowhere,  like  the  Philonian  Logos,  a  vague,  changeful, 
bodiless  abstraction,  but  He  is  a  living  human  being.  St. 
John  sets  forth  to  us  that  there  is  no  vast  unspanned  abyss 
between    God   and  man,  but  that  God  became  man;   that 

1  See  ii.  23  ;  iv.  45 ;  x.  32  ;  xi.  2  ;  xii.  37,  &o.  For  many  special  points 
of  information  see  as  to  names  vi.  71 ;  xii.  1  ;  xiii.  26;  xviii.  10  ;  xix.  13,  &c. 
He  supplies  onr  knowledge  of  the  first  cycle  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  His 
Judaean  ministry,  His  greatest  miracle. 

2  XX.  30,  "many  other  signs  .  .  .  which  are  not  written  in  this  look."  It 
is  therefore  absurd  to  say  that,  if  any  point  is  omitted  it  is  disparaged. 

^  See  especially  "Westoott,  xii.  xlii. 

*  Godet,  St.  John,  Introd.  *  Keim. 
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there  is  nothing  inherently  evil  in  the  bodily  nature  of  man, 
but  that  the  Word  became  Incarnate  Man.  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God,  and  yet  is  no  Docetic  phantom,  but  hungers  and  thirsts 
and  is  weary,  and  knows  human  anguish  and  human  joy.^ 
This  is  the  characteristic  which  led  Origen  to  speak  of  this 
Gospel  as  the  consummation  of  the  Gospels,  as  the  Gospels 
are  of  all  the  Scriptures ;  and  Luther  to  say  that  it  is  the 
unique,  the  tender,  the  true  master-Gospel,  which,  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter 
made  up  a  New  Testament  sufficient  for  his  needs.  Yet  it 
is  entirely  untrue  to  assert  that  St.  John  represents  a  different 
Christ,  "  another  Jesus  "  than  the  Christ  of  the  Synoptists. 
The  scenery,  indeed,  in  which  He  is  placed  is  partly  different, 
and  the  form  and  time,  and  to  some  extent  the  substance 
of  His  teaching.  But  there  is  no  difference  as  regards 
His  Divinity,  and  the  Emperor  Julian^  was  totally  wrong 
when  he  said  that  "  John,  in  declaring  that  the  Word  was 
made  iiesh,  had  done  all  the  mischief."  Christ  is  the 
same  Christ,  though  looked  at  from  a  different  point  of 
view;  and  (externally)  the  coincidences  in  the  twofold 
delineation  are  to  be  counted  by  scores.  They  are  coin- 
cidences in  place,  dates,  duration,  incident,  words,  doc- 
trines, imagery ;  and  they  have  been  pointed  out  again 
and  again.^  There  are  in  St.  John  no  scribes,  no  lepers,  no 
publicans,  no  demoniacs ;  there  is  little  or  nothing  which  can 
be  called  anecdotic.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  avowed 
character  of  the  book,  which  also  explains  why  the  miracles 
are  here  narrated  in  the  light  of  symbolic  acts ;  not  as  por- 
tents {TepaTo),  nor  as  exhibitions  of  power  (Swdfiei^),  nor  as 
deeds  which  excited  wonder  {OavfiaTa),  nor  as  contrary  to 
expectation  {nrapdho^a),  but  as  "deeds"  {ep'ya)  perfectly 
natural  to  the  Doer,  and  as  signs  (arj/xeM)  of  His  power, 
and  manifestations  of  His  glory  (ix.  3,  xi.  4).     The  difference 

M.  18  ;  iii.  13;  z.  18  ;  xvii.  11,  &o.  ;  compared  with  iv.  6,  7  ;  xi  S8  j 
-"■  l^  '  ^\  11  ;^ix.  28.  ■'  ap.  Cyril  c.  Julian. 

"  bee  Schair,  Mistory  of  the  Christian  Cliurch,  697  ;  Godet,  i.  197  ■  West- 
cott,  Ixxix.-lxxxiii.  ' 
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in  tlie  form  of  His  teaching  is  due  to  the  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances and  of  interlocutors.  That  teaching  is  given  not 
in  the  form  of  apophthegms,  or  parahles,  or  eschatologies,  or 
even  (often)  of  continuous  discourses,  but  generally  in  the 
form  of  conversations,  which  are  perpetually  interrupted  by  the 
misunderstandings — always  unspiritual,  often  simple,  some- 
times almost  grotesque — of  those  who  heard  Him.^  The 
difference,  so  far  as  there  is  any,  in  the  substance  of  the 
teaching  arises  from  the  deeper  apprehension  of  St.  John. 
The  method  in  which  the  teaching  is  set  forth  of  course  reveals 
the  writer's  individuality,  but  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown 
that  the  teaching  itself  diverges  in  no  single  particular  from 
that  of  the  Synoptists.  St.  John  was  a  mystic,  and  delighted 
in  mystic  symbolism.  Hence,  while  he  does  not  narrate  a 
single  parable,  he  brings  out  another  side  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  parabolic  indeed  in  character,  but  less  easy  of  popular 
apprehension — namely,  the  allegoric.  In  the  allegoric  dis- 
courses about  bread  and  wine,  about  light,  the  door,  the 
gate,  the  vine,  the  shepherd,  St.  John  brings  out  in  a  different 
manner  the  same  essential  truths.  When  Keim  talks  of  St. 
John  as  "  going  over  to  Paulinism  with  drums  beating  and 
colours  flying,"  and  of  the  Jewish-Christian  Apostle  as 
"  having  broken  with  all  the  sacred  principles  of  his  youth, 
his  manhood,  and  his  ministry," — so  much  of  fact  as  corre- 
sponds to  this  violent  exaggeration  is  accounted  for  when  we 
remember  that  St.  John  wrote  latest  of  the  sacred  writers ; 
wrote  as  the  last  of  those  Apostles  whose  brows  had  reflected 
the  lambent  gleams  of  Pentecost ;  wrote  as  the  bosom-  disciple 
who  had  enjoyed  a  most  intimate  communion  with  his  Lord. 
When  he  penned  his  Gospel  a  flood  of  light  bad  been  cast  on  the 
truths  of  the  ISTew  Covenant  by  the  full  absorption  of  Gentile 
Christians  into  the  Church,  by  the  development  of  Christian 
thought,  by  the  antagonism  of  anti-Christian  error,  above  all 

^  See  Eeuss,  p.  8.  This  feature  recurs  no  less  than  twenty-five  times  (ii.  20  ; 
iii.  4,  9 ;  iv.  11,  15,  33  ;  vi.  28,  31,  34,  52  ;  vii.  27,  36 ;  viii.  19,  22,  33,  89, 
41,  52,  67  ;  ix.  40 ;  xi.  12  ;  xiv.  5,  8,  22 ;  ivi.  29). 
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ST.  JOHN,  by  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  Second  Coming  of 
Christ  to  close  for  ever  the  Old  Dispensation.  Many  of  the 
same  essential  doctrines  are  common  to  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  Gospel,  and  if  there  be  also  a  deep  difference  between 
them  it  is  a  difference  due  to  the  lapse  of  twenty  years 
marked  by  events  of  unparalleled  importance,  and  by  a  reli- 
gious development  rich  and  rapid  beyond  that  of  any  other 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

6.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  Witness. 

In  accordaace  with  the  symbolic  character  of  the  book  we 
find  throughout  it — as  has  been  so  admirably  shown  by  Canon 
Westcott  1 — a  sevenfold  witness  to  Christ. 

i.  The  Witness  of  the  Father  (v.  34,  37,  viii.  18). 

ii.  The  Witness  of  the  Son  (viii.  14,  xviii.  37). 

iii.  The  Witness  of  His  works  (x.  25,  v.  36  &c.). 

iv.  The  Witner-s  of  Scripture  (v.  39—46). 

V.  The  Witness  of  the  Forerunner  (i.  7,  v.  35). 

vi.  The  Witness  of  the  Disciples  (xv.  27,  xix.  35). 

vii.  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit  (xv.  26,  xvi.  14). 

6.  It  is  the  G(_  spel  of  "  the  Logos,"  2  of  Christ  the  Word 
of  God. 

The  profound  insight — let  us  say  rather  the  spiritual  illu- 
mination—  which  led  the  Evangelist  to  use  this  title 
for  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  has  been  recognised  in  all 
ages.  In  the  use  of  it  St.  John  stands  alone.  Other  Apostles 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  hover  on  the  verge  of  it,  but  they  do  not 
definitely  adopt  it,  still  less  do  they  dwell  prominently  upon  it. 
Whether  St.  John  borrowed  it  from  the  Logos  of  Philo,^  or 

'  Westcott,  I.  c.  xlv. 

^  When  Epiphanius  says  that  the  Gospel  was  rejected  hy  the  Alogi,  he  pro- 
balily  means  to  imply  by  paronomasia  that  the  sects  which  rejected  it  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  were  "without  reason."     (Comp.  Iren.  Haer.  iii.  11.) 

'  Some  of  Philo's  strongest  and  most  remarkable  expressions  about  the 
Logos  are  as  follows.  He  calls  the  Logos  ' '  the  second  God  "  {De  profug.,  De 
Monast.  0pp.  ii.  225);  "the  archetype  of  the  visible  world;"  the  ideal 
unity  of  all  things;  the  "idea  of  ideas;"  "the  image  of  God,  by  whose 
means  the  whole  universe  was  created  ;  "  "  the  bond  of  all  things  ; "  the 
manna ;  the  source  of  life  and  holiness  ;  "  the  soul  of  the  world."  See 
Gfrorer,  Philo,  i.  176-243  ;  Siegfried,  PUlo,  219-228. 
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from  the  Memra  or  Debura  of  the  Jewish  schools  (afterwards  st.  john. 
used  in  the  Targums),  his  adaptation  of  it  infused  into  the  title 
a  majesty  and  a  depth  of  meaning  which  were  absolutely 
original.  In  Philo  the  Logos  is,  at  the  best,  a  dim  abstrac- 
tion in  whose  wavering  outlines  it  is  impossible  to  af36rm  that 
any  absolute  hypostasis  is  meant.  In  the  Jewish  schools  the 
use  of  Memra  and  Debura  (meaning  "  the  word  ")  was  due  to 
the  desire  to  soften  the  simple  anthropomorphic  and  anthro- 
popathic  phrases  of  the  Old  Testament  —  phrases  which 
attributed  to  God  human  parts  and  human  passions.  Thus 
both  in  Philo  and  in  the  Eabbis  the  object  was  to  make  God 
seem  more  distant  rather  than  more  near ;  to  interpose  lower 
agencies  between  Him  and  the  material  world;  to  bridge 
by  imaginary  conceptions  the  infinite  chasm  which  seemed 
to  separate  the  Divine  from  all  created  things.  The  object 
of  St.  John  was  the  very  reverse.  It  was  to  show  that 
God  had  come  down  to  man  in  order  that  man  might  arise 
to  God.  The  Manichean  dread  of  all  matter  as  essentially 
evil,  the  Agnostic  desire  to  regard  God  as  unspeakably  remote 
and  incomprehensible,  were  fundamentally  overthrown  by  the 
immortal  utterance  that  "the  Word  became  flesh."  To  make 
such  a  use  of  the  title  "  the  Word  "  was  to  slay  those  con- 
ceptions which  lay  at  the  heart  of  Alexandrian  theosophy 
and  of  Jewish  scholasticism  with  an  arrow  winged  with 
feathers  from  their  own  nests.  It  was  to  adopt  their  most 
cherished  watchwords  in  order  to  substitute  for  their  favourite 
idols  an  eternal  truth. 

And  this  being  the  case  the  title  Logos  receives  all  the 
fulness  of  its  meaning.  It  means  aU  that  the  Eabbis  implied 
by  the  Shechinah  and  the  Metatron,  and  the  Targumists  by 
Memra  and  Debura.  It  means  both  uttered  reason  and 
immanent  speech,  both  the  spoken  word  (Xoyo'i  irpocjjopiKo^) 
and  the  inner  thought  (Koyo'i  ivBiddero';)  of  the  Stoics  and  of 
Philo.  It  means  all  that  is  included  in  the  Latin  words  used 
by  different  Fathers  and  translators  to  express  it —  Verbum, 
Servio,  Ratio.     It  means   alike  (as  in  the  famous  lines  of 
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Goethe),  "  das  Wort,"  "  der  Sinn,"  "  die  Kraft,"  "  die  That " 
the  Word,  the  Thought,  the  Power,  the  Act.  It  fixes  and,  so 
to  speak,  crystallises  all  that  had  been  said  in  the  Sapiential 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha  about  the 
Word,  the  Angel  of  the  Presence,  and  the  Wisdom  of  God,  as 
■well  as  all  the  speculations  of  Gentile,  Kabbinical,  and 
Alexandrian  philosophy.  At  the  same  time  it  supersedes 
and  transcends  all  those  dim  approximations  to  half-appre- 
hended truths.  It  infuses  into  them  a  life  which  raises  them 
into  a  loftier  sphere  of  being.  More  epoch-making  words — 
words  which  more  express  the  inmost  meaning  of  all  revela- 
tion in  all  ages — were  never  written  than  the  four  words  of 
this  Gospel,  "  The  Word  became  flesh,"  which  modern  writers 
are  content  to  assign  to  an  unknown  forger  of  the  second 
century.^ 

7.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  symbolism ;  and  mystic  numbers 
prevail  even  throughout  the  arrangement  of  the  topics. 

"  The  clothing  of  the  book  is  Greek,  but  the  body  is 
Hebrew."^  The  axrangement  of  the  book  is  throughout 
constructed  with  direct  reference  to  the  sacred  numbers 
three  and  seven.  Almost  all  the  sub-sections  run  in  trip- 
lets. "  Jesus  is  thrice  in  Galilee,  thrice  in  Judea,  twice  three 
feasts  take  place  during  His  ministry,  and  particularly  three 
Passover  feasts — in  the  beginning,  the  middle,  the  end — 
which  either  foretell  or  procure  His  death.  He  works  three 
miracles  in  Galilee  and  three  in  Jerusalem.  Twice  three 
days  is  He  in  the  neighbourhood  of  John;  three  days  are 
covered  by  the  narrative  of  Lazarus,  and  six  by  the  fatal 
Passover.  He  utters  three  sayings  on  the  Cross,  and  appears 
thrice  after  His  Resurrection."  * 

'  See  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  i.  273-276. 

^  Godet,  p.  20.  See  too  Keim,  p.  157.  Of  all  the  Greek  connecting  par- 
ticles St.  John  only  uses  Se,  koi,  olf,  ois,  and  Kcidas.  Godet  strangely  says  that 
he  only  uses  /lev  once  ;  but  it  occurs  only  eight  times. 

"  Unless  the  walking  on  the  sea  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  great  scenic 
mii'acle  of  the  loaves,  there  are  seven  miracles  (at  Cana  ;  the  nobleman's  son  ; 
the  paralytic  ;  the  loaves  ;  walking  on  the  sea  ;  the  man  born  blind  ;  Lazarus), 
together  with  the  draught  of  fishes  in  the  supplementary  chapter  (xxi.). 
Keim's  triplets  require  to  be  carefully  criticised. 
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The  grouping  round  the  three  Passovers  is  part  of  St.  st.  john. 
John's  oi-iginal  plan  (ii.  13,  vi.  4,  xi.  55).  And  it  can  hardly 
be  an  accident  that  Christ  utters  seven  times  "  I  am,"  and 
so  reveals  Himself  as  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  Light  of  the 
World,  the  Door  of  the  Sheep,  the  Good  Shepherd,  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life,  the  Way,  and  the  True  Vine. 

In  reading  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  we 
are  reading  the  last  words  of  special  revelation;  we  catch, 
as  it  were,  the  final  whisper  of  the  voice  of  Christ  as  it  was 
echoed  in  the  heart  of  the  disciple  whom  He  loved.  And 
the  tone  of  the  speaker's  mind  is  worthy  of  the  charm  which 
we  find  in  its  accents.  "  Here  we  have  rest  and  harmony — 
peace,  joy,  and  blessedness  such  as  the  Christian  seeks  for ; 
and  though  struggle  is  not  wanting,  varied  and  intense— heat 
want,  trouble,  zeal,  anger,  irony — yet  the  struggling  Christ 
is  a  part  of  the  Christian  life  which  seeks  to  find  expression 
in  him;  and  Christ's  finale,  at  the  parting  supper,  on  the 
cross,  after  the  resurrection,  is  peace,  victory,  glory."  ^ 
1  Eeim,  p.  159. 
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NOTE  I. 

BPECIAL  WORDS  AND   PHEASES  IN  ST.  JOHN's  GOSPEL. 

ST.  JOHN.  On  the   style  of   St.    Jolin,    see    infra.     He    has    been    called    "a 

master  of  lucid  obscurity," '  and  the  remark,  though  meant  as  a  sneer, 
is  a  happy  one.  His  style  i.s  pre-eminently  lucid  ;  his  thoughts  are 
somewhat  obscure.  Their  spirituality  and  profundity  make  them 
"  dark  with  excess  of  light."  We  find  both  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistle  the  same  "emphatic  remoteness,"  the  repeated  words,  the 
simple  constructions,  the  positive  and  negative  statements  (i.  7,  8,  20  ; 
iii.  15,  17,  20,  &c.)  of  the  same  truth.^ 

We  see  in  the  Gospel,  as  in  the  Epistle,  the  ideality  which  regards  all 
subjects  in  the  light  of  their  absolute  antitheses  : — "  Light  and  darkness, 
God  and  the  world,  heaven  and  earth,  spirit  and  flesh,  life  and  death, 
truth  and  error,  love  and  hatred,  eternal  and  transitory,  Christ  and 
Satan,  the  Church  and  the  world,  present  Christianity  attaining  to 
victory  through  contest."  ' 

It  is  obviously  an  undesigned  coincidence — an  unconscious  trace  of 
personality — that  the  Evangelist  speaks  of  the  Baptist  as  "  John  "  with- 
out adding  his  title,  as  the  other  Evangelists  do.  An  interesting  sign  of 
the  later  date  at  which  he  wrote  is  that  he  alone  speaks  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  as  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (vi.  1  ;  xxi.  1).  Thirty  years  earlier, 
when  the  other  Evangelists  wrote,  Herod's  new  town  of  Tiberias  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  giving  its  name  to  the  lake,  and  superseding  its 
older  designation. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  every  one  of  St.  John's  peculiar 
phrases  and  expressions  is  found  also  in  his  reports  of  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord.* 

It  has  been  often  made  a  serious  difficulty  that  the  style  remains 
essentially  the  same  alike  in  the  discourses  of  John  the  Baptist,  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  the  Evangelist  himself.  Much  has  been  written  on  this 
subject,  but  no  further  explanation  can  be  given  than  that  the  writer 

'  Strauss,  who  compares  him  to  Correggio. 

^  There  is  not  in  St.  John  (taking  the  best  text)  a  siTigle  optative,  or  a  single 
instance  of  oblique  narration.  "  La  langue  de  I'evangeliste  n'a  pas  d'analogue 
dans  toute  la  litterature  profane  oil  sacrde  ;  simplicity  enfantine  et  trans parente 
profoudeur,  sainte  melancolie  et  vivacity  non  moms  sainte  :  par  dessus  tout, 
suavity  d'un  amour  pur  et  doux." — Godet. 

'  Davidson,  Introd.  ii.  348. 

*  See  an  interesting  note  in  Huidekoper's  Indirect  Testimony  of  History  to 
the  Gospels,  pp.  93-102. 
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was  intensely  influenced,  and,  if  tlie  expression  be  allowed,  magnetised  st.  john. 
by  what  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  as  it  was  reflected  in  his 
own  subjectivity.  Though  the  style  differs,  even  opponents  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospel  admit  the  close  and  constant  identity  of  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  as  represented  by  the  Synoptists  and  by  St.  John. 
Every  reader  may  verify  this  fact  for  himself  again  and  again.^ 

Words  which  specifically  mark  St.  John's  tone  of  thought  are — 

"  Saying "  {irapoi/iia  4  times,  Xo'yos  many  times).  He  does  not  use 
"parable"  once. 

"  To  gaze  upon"  {Beapeiv).  This  occurs  23  times,  and  only  15  times 
in  all  the  three  Synoptists. 

''The  Light"  (i.  4,5,  7-9,  &c.,  23  times;  "Glory,"  20  times). 
"  Glorify,"  22  times. 

"  Darkness,"  9  times. 

"  The  Truth,"  25  times. 

"  Love,"  6  times.     "  To  love,"  12  times. 

"  The  World"  78  times  (only  15  times  in  the  Synoptists). 

"  Flesh,"  8  times. 

" Eternal  Life"  15  times. 

"  To  abide  in"  18  times. 

"  To  manifest,"  8  times. 

"  To  judge,"  19  times  ;  "judgment"  11  times. 

"  To  believe"  98  times  ;  twice  as  often  as  all  the  Synoptists. 

"  The  last  day,"  7  times. 

"  Witness,"  47  times. 

"  To  know,"  55  times 

"  Works,"  23  times. 

"  Name,"  25  times. 

"Signs,"  17  times. 

Thus  the  vocabulary  is  certainly  poor.  John  uses  fewer  words  than 
any  one  of  the  Synoptists,  very  far  fewer  than  St.  Luke,  but  "these 
expressions  soon  make  amends  to  the  reader  for  their  smaU  number  by 
their  intrinsic  wealth."  They  are  few  in  number,  but  divine  in  quality. 
They  deal  with  celestial  glories. 

^  See  Eeuss,  Beilige  Schriften,  ii.  p.  221. 
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NOTE  II. 

THE  MURATOKIAN  FRAGMENT. 

Corrected  and  conjecturally  emended  the  passage  in  this  ancient  frag- 
ment on  the  canon  seems  to  mean,  "  The  fourth  book  of  the  Gospels,  John, 
one  of  the  disciples  (wrote).  On  being  exhorted  by  his  fellow-disciples  and 
bishops,  he  said,  '  Fast  with  me  to-day  for  three  days,  and  let  ns  mutually 
relate  what  shall  have  been  revealed  to  each.'  That  same  night  it  was 
revealed  to  Andrew,  one  of  the  Apostles,  that  John  should  set  forth  all 
things  in  his  own  name,  while  all  revised.  Hence,  though  various 
points  of  importance  are  taught  in  separate  Gospels,  it  still  makes  no 
dift'erence  to  the  faith  of  believers,  since  all  things  about  the  Nativity, 
Passion,  Resurrection,  intercourse  with  His  Disciples,  and  about  His 
twofold  coming,  first  in  the  humility  of  contempt,  which  has  been,  then 
glorious  in  royal  power,  which  is  to  be,  have  been  set  forth  in  them 
all  by  one  supreme  Spirit.  .  .  .  What  wonder  is  it  then  if  John  so 
consistently  brings  forth  each  point  also  in  his  Epistles,  saying  about 
himself,  '  What  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and  heard  with  our  ears, 
and  our  hands  have  handled,  those  things  we  have  written.'  For  thus 
Ire  proclaims  himself  not  only  an  eye-witness,  but  a  hearer  too,  and 
also  a  writer  of  all  the  wonderful  things  of  the  Lord  in  order." 


NOTE   III. 

EXTERNAL  EVIDENCE. 

It  would  be  absurd  here  to  enter  into  evidence  which  it  would  require 
a  whole  volume  of  controversy  to  sift  and  establish,  but  it  may,  I  think, 
be  most  fairly  asserted  that  the  admission  of  the  weight  of  external 
evidence  is  gaining  ground.  The  practical  certainty  that  the  Gospel 
was  incorporated  in  Tatian's  Diatessaron  has  now  been  established  by 
the  commentary  of  Ephraem  Syrus.^  Even  Keim,  though  he  rejects  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospel,  has  made  the  important  admission  that  "the 
actual  indication  of  its  existence  extends  about  as  far  back  as  those  of 

1  Hence  Eenan's  assertion  that  by  Aid  Tecra-iipuv  Tatian  meant  "perfect 
accord,"  and  that  he  borrowed  the  phrase  from  Greek  music  {L'Eglise  ChrUieune, 
p.  503)  falls  to  the  ground. 
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the  other  Gospels"  (Jesu  of  Nazara,  Eng.  Trans.,  i.  187),  and  allows  sx.  .tohn. 
that  it  was  known  to  Jnstin  Martyr,  and  even  to  the  Pseiido-Bamabas, 
and  that  Hermas  was  acqnainted  with  the  first  Epistle.  Bishop  Light- 
foot  (see  quotations  from  his  nnflnished  work  in  Plnmmer's  St.  John, 
p.  19)  shows  that  allnsions  to  it  are  fonnd  even  in  the  shorter  Greek  forms 
of  the  Ignatian  Epistles.  The  first  Epistle  (and,  therefore,  probably 
the  Gospel)  was  known  to  Hermas  and  to  Polycarp.  When  snch  a 
writer  as  Keim  rejects  the  attempts  of  the  Tubingen  school  to  bring 
down  its  date  till  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  places  it 
as  far  back  as  a.d.  100-117,  the  weight  of  the  external  evidence  can 
hardly  any  longer  be  questioned,  and  the  immense  force  of  the  internal 
evidence,  added  to  the  impossibility  of  finding  or  imagining  a  forger, 
will  be  duly  felt.  Among  the  most  recent  and  powerful  contributions 
to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Gospel  are  the  Commentaries  of  Canon 
Westcott,  and  the  chapters  inWeiss's  Life  of  Cliritst  (v.-vii.). 
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WRITTEN   PROBABLY  AT  ROME   BEFORE   A.D.    61. 


"The  best  evidences  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  are  Christianity  and 
Christendom." 

"  Midtitudiiiis  credmtiiim  erat  cor  unum  ct  anitna  una.  Quand  on  a  ecrit 
cela  on  est  de  cenx  qui  ont  lance  au  coeur  de  I'lmmanite  I'aiguillon  qui  ne 
laisse  plus  dormir  jusqu'a  ce  qu'on  ait  d^couvert  ce  qu'on  a  vu  en  songe  et 
touohe  ce  qu'on  a  rSve." — Eenan. 

"  Dieses  Buch  wohl  mochte  heissen  eine  Glosse  iiher  die  Episteln  St.  Pauli." 
— Luther  Vorrede. 


"So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed." — Acts  xix.  20. 

The  preciousness  of  a  book  may  sometimes  best  be  esti-  the  acts  of 
mated  if  we  consider  the  loss  which  we  should  experience  the  apostles. 
if  we  did  not  possess  it.  If  so,  we  can  hardly  value  too 
highly  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Had  it  not  come  down  to 
us  there  would  have  been  a  blank  in  our  knowledge  which 
scarcely  anything  could  have  filled  up.  The  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity would  have  been  an  insoluble  enigma.  We  should 
have  possessed  no  materials  out  of  which  it  could  be  con- 
structed, except,  on  the  one  hand,  a  few  scattered  remnants 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  on  the  other  hand  shameless 
misrepresentations,  like  the  pseudo-Clementine  forgeries.  We 
might  then  have  had  no  escape  from  wild  conjectures,  such 
as  may  be  found  in  the  later  writings  of  the  followers  of  Baur, 
who  represent  Paul  and  James  as  irreconcilable  enemies,  and 
consider  that  the   Epistle   of    St.    Jude  and  parts  of  the 
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,THE  ACTS  OF  ApocalypsG  of  St.  John  were  envenomed  attacks  of  Jewish 
■inE  APOSTLES.  Christians  on  the  authority  and  character  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  It  is  only  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that 
we  are  enabled  to  understand  that  union  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  for  which,  as  has  been  said,  it  would  other- 
wise have  been  as  impossible  to  account  as  for  a  junction  of 
the  waters  of  the  Jordnn  and  the  Tiber.  To  very  few  since 
the  world  began  has  it  been  granted  to  render  two  services 
so  immense  as  those  which  have  been  rendered  by  St.  Luke 
in  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.-^  In  the  one  he 
has  given  us  the  most  exquisite  and  perfect  sketch  of  the 
Saviour  of  Mankind  ;  in  the  other  he  has  enabled  us  to 
watch  the  dawn  of  the  Gospel  which  the  Saviour  preached 
as  it  broadens  gradually  into  the  boundless  day.  In  his 
earlier  work  St.  Luke  had  many  predecessors,  and  his  task 
was  to  sift  the  materials  which  they  presented,  and  to  com- 
bine them  with  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  learn  by  personal 
inquiry.  In  his  second  work  he  was  at  once  an  historian  and 
in  great  measure  an  eye-witness,  and  he  took  no  small  part 
in  the  events  which  he  narrates.  We  have  in  the  Acts  a 
picture  of  the  origins  of  Christianity  drawn  by  one  who  was 
himself  a  leading  actor  in  the  early  evangelisation  of  the 
world.  Quiet,  retiring,  unobtrusive,  the  beloved  physician 
has  yet  so  used  for  us  his  sacred  gifts  of  calm  observation, 
of  clear  expression,  of  large-hearted  catholicity,  of  intelligent 
research,  that  he  has  won  for  himself  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Let  us  first  look  at  his  treatise  as  a  whole,  and  then 
endeavour  to  grasp  its  special  peculiarities. 

We  see  at  the  first  glance  that  it  falls  into  two  great  sec- 
tions, of  which  the  first  (i.- — xii.)  is  mainly  occupied  with  the 
doings  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  second  (xiii. — xxviii.)  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  missions  and  sufferings  of  St.  Paul ;  or,  dividing 

^  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii.  25 ;  reckons  the  Acts  among  the  Homologoumena. 
The  extraordinary  fact  that  in  St.  Chrysostom's  day  there  were  many  who 
were  unaware  of  its  existence  (Horn,  i.)  was  perhaps  due  to  its  having  been 
addressed  to  one  person. 
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it  on  another  principle,  we  may  say  that  the  first  section  (i. —  the  acts  of 
ix.  30)  records  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  Palestine/'"''"^''°^''''''^''- 
and  the  second  (ix.  31 — xxviii.  31)  its  extension  as  far  as  Rome. 

The  first  fourteen  verses  are  introductory.  They  describe 
the  final  intervie'P'  of  the  risen  Lord  with  the  disciples,  and 
they  give  fuller  details  of  His  Ascension  than  were  known  to 
— or,  at  any  rate,  were  recorded  by — the  Evangelist  when  he 
wrote  his  earlier  volume.  Here  alone  we  learn  that  forty 
days  elapsed  between  the  Eesurrection  and  the  Ascension. 
The  Gospel  was  a  narrative  of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do 
and  to  teach  as  the  inauguration  of  His  kingdom.  The  Acts 
furnishes  the  continuation  of  that  beginning.  Prominent  in 
those  last  words  of  Christ  are  "  the  promise  of  the  Father " 
and  "the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  eighth  verse 
might  stand  as  the  motto  of  the  whole  book,  "  Ye  shall 
teceive  power  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you ;  and 
ye  shall  be  my  witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea, 
and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.''  The 
first  section  of  the  book  narrates  the  fulfilment  of  the  earlier 
part  of  this  promise;  the  later  sections  show  its  complete 
accom  plishmen  t . 

In  the  meeting  of  the  Apostles  with  the  disciples  and  the 
holy  women  in  the  upper  chamber  where  they  were  abiding 
we  see  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Church.  That  upper  chamber 
belonged  in  all  probability  to  the  mother  of  St.  Mark  the 
Evangelist.  If  so  it  must  have  been  within  those  hallowed 
walls  that  Jesus  had  partaken  with  His  disciples  of  the  Last 
Supper  ;  and  they  were  destined  to  be  shaken  not  many  days 
after  when,  at  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  suddenly  there 
came  from  heaven  a  sound  as  of  the  rushing  of  a  mighty 
wind.  The  first  act  of  the  little  community  was  to  select, 
partly  by  lot,  a  new  Apostle  in  place  of  the  traitor  Judas. 
Even  in  the  brief  notice  of  these  earliest  meetings,  we  learn 
three  facts  of  the  deepest  interest.  One,  that  the  disciples  were 
only  120  in  number ;  a  second,  that  even  then  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch  was  indicated  by  the  presence  among  them  of 
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THE  ACTS  ov  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  other  women,  not  separated 
THE  APOSTLES.  ^^^^  thsm  as  in  the  seclusion  of  the  synagogue,  but  in  the 
midst  of  them  as  in  the  worship  of  the  church ;  the  third,  that 
the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  who  hitherto  had  been  at  the  best 
but  partial  believers,  had  by  this  time  been  fully  convinced 
by  the  Resurrection,  and  from  henceforth  cast  in  their  lot, 
no  longer  with  the  world — which  therefore  from  thenceforth 
hated  them — but  with  the  obscure  and  persecuted  followers 
of  the  Nazarene,  the  Crucified. 

The  next  chapter  explains  all  that  follow  by  telling  us  of 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  and  of  the 
instantaneous  results  in  the  conversion  of  3,000  souls  after 
the  first  Apostolic  sermon.  It  also  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
sweet  and  simple  lives  of  the  first  believers  in  Jerusalem, 
and  their  interesting  experiment  of  communism  which,  as 
experience  soon  proves,  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  in 
the  existing  conditions  of  the  world  (i.). 

The  next  two  chapters  narrate  the  cure  of  the  lame  man, 
which  was  the  first  Apostolic  miracle  ;  the  death  of  Ananias- 
and  Sapphira ;  and  the  beginnings  of  persecution  which 
resulted  from  the  many  conversions  caused  by  the  first  Apos- 
tolic sermon,  the  preaching,  and  the  miracles  of  Peter.  We 
see  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  antagonism 
— at  once  perplexed  and  futile — of  the-  Jewish  Sanhedrin, 
which  was  checked  partly  by  divine  interpositions  and  partly 
by  the  wise  counsel  of  the  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  who  herein 
proved  himself  a  worthy  descendant  of  his  grandfather,  the 
noble  and  gentle  Hiilel  (iii. — v.). 

The  next  two  chapters  narrate  the  election  of  deacons ;  the 
widening  of  the  sympathies  of  the  Chiirch  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Hellenists ;  and  the  career,  trial,  and  defence  of  the 
first  martyr,  St.  Stephen,  the  precursor  of  St.  Paul.  It  was 
in   all   probability    from    St.   Paul— who,  as    a  Sanhedrist,^ 

*  St.  Paul  must  have  been  a  Sanliedrist  (and  therefore  married)  if  we  take 
literally  the  words  of  Acts  xxvi.  10,  "  when  they  were  being  put  to  death,  I 
gave  my  vote  against  them"  {ivatpovixivaiv  re  airav  KariiveyKa  ;(/ij<poc). 
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must  have  been  present  at  the  trial  of  St.  Stephen,  and  who,  the  acts  or 

■        n   •       -I-,     •    ,1  111  1  1         J.1,  1     IHE APOSTLES. 

as  we  can  trace  m  his  Epistles,  had  been  deeply,  tnougli 
at  the  time  unconsciously,  influenced  by  his  -words — that 
St.  Luke  derived  the  outlines  of  that  noble  speech  in  which 
the  protomartyr  furnishes  us  with  the  first  sketch  of  a 
philosophy  of  Jewish  history  (vi.  vii.). 

The  next  chapter  tells  us  of  the  first  great  persecution  which 
proved  that  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.^ 
The  scattering  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  led  directly  to 
the  conversion  of  Samaria  by  the  labours  of  Philip  the 
Evangelist.  In  this  chapter  also — which  is  essentially  a 
chapter  of  memorable  beginnings — we  are  told  of  the  first 
confirmation ;  the  first  instances  of  heresy  and  simony  in  the 
person  of  Simon  Magus ;  and  the  first  baptised  Gentile 
convert,  the  eunuch  chamberlain  of  Candace,  queen  of 
Ethiopia. 

The  ninth  chapter  narrates  the  event  which  was  to  have 
supremest  importance  for  the  whole  future  of  Christianity — 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  It  tells  us  of  his  work  at  Damascus 
(after  his  Arabian  retirement) ;  his  escape  from  a  plot  of  the 
Jews  ;  his  introduction  by  Barnabas  to  the  naturally  reluctant 
and  suspicious  Church  of  Jerusalem ;  his  second  escape  from 
a  plot  of  the  Hellenists ;  and  his  retirement  to  Tarsus. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  divine  education  of  this  hero  of  faith 
for  his  great  work  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Uncircumcision,  St. 
Peter,  in  accordance  with  his  Lord's  promise,  was  intrusted 
with  the  glorious  privilege  of  admitting  uncircumcised  Gentiles, 
not  only  to  baptism,  but  to  the  full  and  unfettered  participa- 
tion in  all  Jewish  and  Christian  privileges.  After  the 
miracles  which  Peter  was  permitted  to  work  at  Lydda  and 
Joppa,  he  had  that  memorable  vision  on  the  roof  at  Joppa, 
which  first  fully  revealed  to  him  the  universality  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  abrogation  of  all  the  jealous  and  exclusive  jjreroga- 
tives  of  Jewish  particularism.  He  had  the  courage  to  act 
up  to  the  enlightenment  which  he  had  thus  received.  He 
'  "Semen  est  sanguis  Christianorum, "  Tert.  Apol.  50. 
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THE  ACTS  OF  faced,  and  for  a  time  allayed,  the  storm  of  jealous  indignation 
THE  APOSTLES,  ^j^-^j^  the  act  of  eating  with  uncircumcised  Gentiles  had 
roused  in  the  breasts  of  the  Circumcisionists,  whose  narrow- 
ness would  have  made  of  Jewish  institutions  not  only  the 
bands  in  which  Christianity  was  to  be  nursed,  but  also  cords 
whereby  it  should  be  strangled  (ix.  82 — xi.  18). 

At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  chapter  are  brief  sections  of 
the  utmost  importance.  One  of  these  (xi.  19 — 21)  records  no 
less  an  event  than  the  practical  transference  of  the  capital  of 
Christianity  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  It  shows  that  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  had  now  passed  beyond  the  region 
of  timid  initiatives.  Hitherto  the  scattered  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  had  only  ventured  in  Cyprus  and 
Phcenice  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  Jews.  At  Antioch,  en- 
couraged probably  by  what  they  had  heard  of  the  conversions 
of  the  eunuch  and  of  Cornelius,  the  wandering  missionaries 
preached  boldly  to  the  Gentiles,  and  their  words  were  crowned 
with  a  success  which  was  their  completest  justification,  proving 
as  it  did  that  their  woi-k  was  blessed  by  God. 

The  next  paragraph  (22 — 26)  tells  us  how  the  Elders,  of 
Jerusalem,  alarmed  by  the  free  admission  of  Gentiles  into  the 
Church,  sent  Barnabas  to  Antioch  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and 
to  report  to  them.  The  choice  of  such  an  emissary  was  a  very 
happy  one.  A  narrow  ecclesiast  would  in  that  day,  humanly 
speaking,  have  ruined  the  destinies  of  the  infant  Church. 
The  large-heartedness  of  Barnabas  tended  to  counteract  the 
Pharisaism  of  the  more  bigoted  Judaists.  His  position  as  a 
Levite  and  a  man  of  wealth,  who  had  so  wholly  thrown  in 
his  lot  with  the  brethren  as  to  sell  his  estate  for  their  support, 
gave  him  a  deserved  influence.  He  had  already  shown  his 
magnanimous  breadth  of  insight  by  taking  Paul  by  the  hand 
and  introducing  him  to  the  Apostles  and  the  Elders;  he 
now  showed  it  still  more  conspicuously  by  two  memorable 
acts.  He  gave  his  entire  approval  to  the  work  among  the 
Gentiles  at  Antioch,  and  feeling  the  need  of  some  one  who 
would  be  adequate  to  help  him,  he  made  a  journey  to  Tarsus, 
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and  summoned  from  his  retirement  the  man  whose  thoughts  the  aci-s  of 
were  thenceforward  to  shake  the  world.     The  gradual  growth 
of  the   Church,    the    grandeur   of  its   ever-broadening   and 
brightening  horizon,  and  its  destined  emancipation  from  the 
yoke  of  Mosaism,  were  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  at  Antioch 
the  brethren  first  received  their  new  and  distinctive  name  of 
"  Christians."     That  cosmopolitan    name — which    clothed   a 
Hebrew  conception  in  a  Greek  word  ended  by  a  Latin  termi- 
nation— though  first  given  in  scorn,  was  soon  accepted  with 
triumph.    At  first  it  was  almost  synonymous  with  malefactor 
and  was  everywhere  spoken  against,  first  with  ridicule,  then 
with  angry  scorn,  at  last  with  furious  execration ;  and  yet  it  was 
destined  to  hold  its  own  against  all  the  forces  of  philosophy 
and  of  empire  until  the  lords  of  the  nation  were  proud  to 
claim  it,  and  it  became  the  ideal  term  for  all  that  is  great  and 
srood  and  wise  in  the  nature  and  faith  of  man.      At  first  the 
bold  profession  Christianus  sum  was  the  answer  to  the  yells  of 
Christian  OS  ad  Icories.     But   four   centuries  had  not  elapsed 
when  it  became  the  murmur  of  the  courtier  and  the  hypocrite 
as  well  as  the  confession  of  the  persecuted  saint. 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  chapter  (27-30)  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  Christian  prophets,  and  in  the  subscription  raised 
by  the  Antiochene  Christians  on  behalf  of  their  brethren 
who  were  suffering  from  the  famine  in  Jerusalem,  it  shows  us 
how  the  Gentiles  began  to  repay  by  material  services  the 
spiritual  benefits  which  they  had  received  from  the  Jews. 
Side  by  side  with  the  work  of  the  Church  pastoral,  and  the 
Church  militant,  and  the  Church  evangelistic,  we  have  here 
our  first  developed  specimen  of  that  Christian  sympathy 
shown  by  almsgiving,  which  has  henceforth  continued  to  be 
so  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Church  beneficent. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter  we  see  Christianity  for  the  first 
time  in  antagonism  with  kings.  Our  Lord  had  promised  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee  that  they  should  drink  of  His  cup  and 
be  baptised  with  His  baptism.  In  this  chapter  we  read  how 
James,  the  elder  of  them,  became  the  first  apostolic  martyr. 
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THE  ACTS  OF  We  are  told  also  of  the  imprisonment  and  deliverance  of 
THIS  APOSTLES,  g^,.  Peter,  and  of  the  agonising  death  of  the  first  royal  per- 
secutor (xii.).  Herod  Agrippa  I.  thus  furnished  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  mortes  perseciotorum,  and  experienced  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy,  "  He  that  falleth  on  this  stone  shall  be 
broken  to  pieces;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall  it  will 
scatter  him  as  dust." 

II.  From  this  point  forward  the  narrative  is  mainly 
occupied  with  the  work  of  St.  Paul. 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters  narrate  the  first 
mission-journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  They  detail  their 
successes  among  Gentiles  and  their  persecution  by  Jews  in 
Cyprus,  at  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  at  Iconium,  Lystra,  and 
Derbe,  and  their  happy  return  to  the  Syrian  Antioch  from 
this  first  eagle-flight  of  the  mission  spirit  to  preach  an 
eternal  Gospel.^ 

The  fifteenth  chapter,  in  a  conciliatory  narrative,  tells  us  of 
the  liberal  compromise  or  concordat  which  for  a  time  restored 
peace  to  the  agitated  partisans  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christianity  after  the  first  Church  synod.  In  this  synod  the 
genius  of  Paul,  the  gentle  dignity  of  Barnabas,  and  the  daring 
impetuosity  of  Peter  so  completely  won  over  the  hesitations 
of  St.  John  and  of  St.  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  that  the 
Gentiles  were  set  free  by  direct  and  unanimous  apostolic 
authority,  from  the  necessity  for  circumcision  and  from 
the  crushing  and  now  useless  burdens  of  the  Levitic  law 
(xv.  1—35). 

Soon  afterwards  St.  Paul,  in  spite  of  his  unhappy  quarrel 
with  Barnabas,  started  with  Silas  for  his  second  great  mis- 
sionary journey.  He  passed  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and 
then,  taking  with  him  from  Derbe  the  young  Timotheus, 
traversed  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  Mysia  till  they  arrived  at 
Troas.  At  that  point,  immediately  after  the  vision  which 
determined  the  great  missionary  to  carry  the  Gospel  for  the 
first  time  into  Europe,  there  begins  that  use  of  the  pronoun 
>  Kov.  xiv.  6 
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"we"  (xvi.  10),  whicli  shows  that  at  Troas  St.  Luke  joined  the  acts  op 
the  travellers.  We  then  follow  the  fortunes  of  St.  Paul,  re-  ™b  apostles. 
joicing  in  his  successes,  and  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
indomitable  courage  and  endurance  with  which  he  braved  all 
perils  and  difficulties  as  he  founded  church  after  church  in 
Philippi,  in  Thessalonica,  in  Berea,  in  Athens,  in  Corinth, 
and  in  Ephesus,  until  he  once  more  pays  a  brief  visit  to 
Jerusalem  (xv.  36 — xviii.  22). 

After  a  short  stay  at  Antioch  he  began  his  third  missionary 
journey.  Revisiting  Galatia  and  Phrygia  he  came  to  Ephesus. 
In  that  great  city  he  stayed  for  nearly  three  years.  After 
he  had  worked  with  eminent  success,  his  departure  was  pre- 
cipitated by  a  riot  of  interested  partisans.  He  then  went 
through  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  and  after  spending  three 
months  there  made  his  way  overland  (to  escape  a  Jewish  plot 
for  his  assassination)  to  Philippi.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Troas  and  Miletus ;  and  thence  to  Tyre,  Ptolemais,  Caesarea, 
and  Jerusalem  (xviii.  23 — xxi.  17).  This  interesting  journey, 
so  full  of  touching  incidents,  is  narrated  with  the  graphic 
details  which  mark  an  eye-witness.  St.  Luke  seems  to  have 
rejoined  his  friend  at  Troas  (xx.  5),  and  was  henceforth  his 
constant  companion. 

At  Jerusalem,  following  the  unfortunate  counsel  of  James 
and  the  other  elders  to  take  part  in  a  Nazarite  vow,  he 
became  entangled  in  a  fierce  tumult  of  bigoted  Jews,  and, 
after  a  powerful  speech,  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  them. 
Rescued  by  Lysias ;  tried  before  the  Sanhedrin ;  escaping  by  a 
ruse  which  he  afterwards  seems  to  have  regretted  j'^  again 
rescued,  despatched  to  Caesarea,  and  there  imprisoned,  he 
was  tried  before  Felix,  before  Festus,  and  before  Agrippa,  and 
appealing  to  Caesar  was  sent  as  prisoner  to  Rome,  where  he 
arrived  after  a  long  and  stormy  voyage  culminating  in  a 
shipwreck  at  Malta.  This  disastrous  voyage  is  minutely 
described  in  what  is  evidently  an  extract  from  the  diary  of 

'  Acts  xxiv.  21.  His  respite  was  due  to  the  latent  animosities  which  he 
roused  among  his  accusers. 

K 
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■THE  ACTS  OF   St.  Lulce,  who  was  his  companion  during  all  those  weary 
THE  APOSTLES.  j^Qj^^jjg   of  imprisonment,  peril,  and   adventure    (xxi.  18  — 
xxvii.  44). 

After  a  stay  of  three  months  in  Malta  he  was  taken  on  to 
Rome,  and  there  handed  over  by  the  centurion  Julius  to 
Burrus,  the  Praetorian  Praefect.  After  three  days  he  called 
the  Jews  together  to  state  his  case  and  to  preach  to  them 
the  Gospel.  Some  of  them  believed,  but  the  hostility  of  the 
majority  was  so  evident  that  in  stern  words  of  rebuke  St.  Paul 
warns  them  that  thenceforth  the  salvation  of  God  was  sent 
unto  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  would  hear  it. 

At  Rome  he  was  allowed  to  live  in  his  own  hired  house, 
and  there  he  stayed  two  years,  receiving  all  that  came  to  him 
and  preaching  to  them  with  all  confidence,  unimpeded. 

In  that  one  word — a«(BXi/Ta)s — a  cadence  evidently  chosen 
for  its  emphatic  weight,  which  is  expressive  of  motion  suc- 
ceeded by  rest,  of  action  settled  in  repose  ^ — the  genial,  and  skil- 
ful writer  who  has  thus  far  accompanied  us  suddenly  drops  the 
curtain.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  why  he  ends  his  sketch 
of  the  Apostle  at  that  period.  Did  he  do  so  deliberately  or 
accidentally  ?  Did  he  carry  down  his  narrative  to  the  period 
at  which  he  first  wrote  his  book  ?  Did  some  remarkable 
change  in  the  prisoner's  condition  take  place  at  the  close  of 
those  two  first  years  in  Rome  ?  Did  St.  Luke  intend  in  yet 
another  book  to  say  what  more  he  knew  respecting  St.  Paul 
and  other  Apostles  and  Evangelists ;  and  was  he  prevented 
from  writing  such  a  book  by  the  Neronian  persecution,  or  by 
want  of  leisure,  or  by  death  ?  These  questions  can  never  be 
answered.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  after  the  fire  of  Rome 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution  v/hich  resulted  from  the 
false  accusation  of  the  Christians,  the  whole  condition  of 
Christianity  was  for  a  time  profoundly  altered.  To  write  a 
book  about  the  progress  of  Christianity  while  yet  it  was  a 
religio  licita,  and  under  the  great  protecting  wino-s  of  the 

'  Acts  xxviii.  31  ;  the  word  is  an  epitrite  (- ).     See  Bishop  "Words- 
worth's note  on  this  vurse. 
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Roman  eagle,  was  a  very  different  thing  from  writing  a  book  the  acts  of 

in  which  the  author  could  only  have  dwelt  with  horror  on 

the   cruel   atrocities  of   Roman  imperialism.      During  that 

spasm   of  violence,    when   every  Christian,  merely  because 

he  was  a  Christian,  was  liable  to  arrest  and  death,  the  only 

kind  of  treatise  which  could  circulate  without  the  danger  of 

involving   a   whole  community  in  indiscriminate  ruin  if  it 

were  denounced  by  an  informer,  or  given  up  by  some  weak 

traditor,  was  some  cryptograph,  unintelligible  to  the  heathen, 

like  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.    Even  a  few  lines  more, 

were  it  only  to  tell  us  that  St.  Paul  was  liberated  before  the 

blood  of  martyrs  began  to  flow  like  water  in   the  world's 

capital,  would  have  been  most  valuable  to  us  and  would  have 

saved  the  necessity  for  endless  discussions.    That  they  should 

never  have  been  written  is  for  us  an  irreparable  loss.     But  a 

thousand  circumstances — the  intention  to  compose  a  third 

book  in  better  and  safer  times,  or  even  his  own  death — may 

have  made  it  impossible  for  Luke  to  write  them.    Meanwhile 

by  leaving  off  at  this  point  he  has  given  to  his  whole  purpose 

a  magnificent  unity ;  he  has  exactly  fulfilled  the  object  which 

he  had  in  view  ;  he  has  shown  us  how,  in  a  space  of  thirty 

years,  the  Gospel  reached  to  the  far  West ;  ^  how  it  was  made 

known  to  the  Samaritans,  to  the  Greeks,  to  the  Asiatics,  to 

the  Romans  ;  how  the  sceptre  of  righteousness  was  transferred 

from  the  hands  of  the  Jew  to  those  of  the  Gentile  ;  how  the 

centre  of  gravity  of  the   Christian  Church  as  an  outward 

organisation  was  shifted  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  from 

Antioch  to  Rome. 

Let  us   now  consider  some  of  the  chief  features  of  this 
invaluable  and  deeply-interesting  book. 

1.  The  title,  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  does  not  come  from 

'  The  four  points  de  replre  for  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  are  xi.  28  ;  xii, 
23  ;  xviii.  2  ;  xxiv.  27. 
The  Famine  in  the  Days  of  Claudius,  a.d.  ii,  45. 
The  Death  of  Agiippa  I.  a.d.  44. 

The  Decree  for  the  Expulsion  of  Jews  from  Rome,  a.d,  49. 
The  Recall  of  Felix,  a.d.  60. 

K   2 
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THE  ACTS  OF  the  author,  and  is  misleading.     He  probably  called  his  book 

THE  APOSTLES.  T^^  ^^iQ  then  common  title  of  "  Acts  "  only.^     The  Apostles  in 

general  are  only  mentioned  once.      St.  John  only  appears  on 

three  occasions  in  an  entirely  silent  and  subordinate  capacity. 

Of  St.  James  the  elder  we  learn  nothing  except  his  martyrdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  non-Apostles,  like  Stephen,  Philip,  and 

Barnabas,   are  prominent.      It   is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 

record  is  essentially  fragmentary.     Although  so  much  of  the 

book  is  devoted  to  St.  Paul  it  tells  us  but  a  tithe  of  his 

manifold   adventures.      That    portion   of    the    Acts    which 

narrates  St.   Paul's   mission-labours   has   been    called   "  the 

Christian  Odyssey,"  but  it  is  an   Odyssey  at  once  imperfect 

and  discontinuous.    Not  one  of  St.  Paul's  five  scourgings  with 

Jewish  thongs,  one  only  of  his  three  beatings  with  Roman 

rods,  not  one  of  the  three  shipwrecks  which  preceded  the  one 

so  elaborately  recorded,  are  mentioned  by  St.  Luke.     He  tells 

us  nothing  of  that  day  and  night  in  the  deep.     He  mentions 

two  only  of  seven  imprisonments.^      There  are  even  whole 

classes  of  the  Apostle's  perils  and  hardships — perils  of  rivers, 

perils  of  robbers,  perils  in  the  wilderness,  perils  among  false 

brethren,  and  miseries  of  hunger,  thirst,  fasting,  nakedness, 

of  which  St.  Luke  says  nothing.     He  does  not  so  much  as 

allude  to  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  wrote  a  single  letter.     He 

never  even  gives  the  name  of  so  beloved,  faithful,  and  able  a 

companion  of  St.  Paul  as  Titus.     Of  the  council  of  Jerusalem 

he  gives  us  but  a  partial  conception.     It  is  clear  that  the 

Acts  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  history.     Its  omission 

of  events  and  circumstances  can  be  largely  supplemented  by 

the  information  furnished  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 

Romans,  and  Galatians,  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  the  first 

Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and   in   the    earlier   chapters   of   the 

Apocalypse.      It   is   only   by   combining    these   with   what 

St.  Luke  tells  us  that  we  can  form  any  adequate  conception 

of  all  that  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  and  did. 

1  There  were  "Acts  of  Pilate;"  "Acts  of  Philip;"  ""Acta  of  Paul  and 
Thecla,"  &o. 

"  'ETTTiiKij  Se<r/4o  tpopiaas,     Clem.  Eom.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  5. 
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2.  But  thouo-li  ilms  fragmentary  it  is  a  book  of  the  highest  the  acts  of 
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importance.  St.  Luke  is  writing  with  a  special  purpose  and 
is  selecting  materials  on  which  he  could  rely.  In  spite  of  its 
marked  lacunae  his  book  is  more  valuable  than  if  it  had  been 
constructed  out  of  looser  elements.  As  it  is  St.  Luke  only 
narrates  that  which  suits  his  immediate  object,  and  which  he 
knew  by  eye-witness  or  from  trustworthy  sources.^ 

3.  The  "  Acts "  is  the  earliest  sketch  of  Church  history. 
It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  book  of  origins.  It  tells  us  of  the 
first  apostolic  miracle ;  the  first  apostolic  sermon ;  the  first 
beginnings  of  ecclesiastical  organisation ;  the  first  persecution ; 
the  first  martyr;  the  first  Gentile  convert;  the  first  ecclesiastical 
synod ;  the  first  mission  journey  ;  the  first  European  Church. 

4.  It  is  also  an  Eirenicon,  a  "  tendency-writing,"  a  book 
with  an  object.  It  sets  forth  the  exquisite  ideal  for  which 
the  writer  yearned — simplicity,  holy  gladness,  entire  unselfish- 
ness, a  cheerful  activity,  unanimity  of  heart  and  soul.^  This 
has  been  urged  to  its  discredit.^  The  fact  that  it  exhibits  a 
mediating  tendency  has  been  supposed  to  diminish  its  credi- 
bility. There  is  not  the  least  reason  why  St.  Luke  should  be 
less  trustworthy  because  of  his  desire  to  be  catholic.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  he  wished  to  prove  that  there  was  no  irreconcil- 
able opposition  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve,  between  the 
Churches  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  between  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  allusion  to  the 
synod  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  gives  a 
glimpse  of  severer  struggles  and  keener  heart-burnings  than 
we  might  have  divined  from  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke. 
Let  it  be  assumed  that  subjective  and  artificial  considerations 
played  their  part  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the 
narratives  which  are  here  brought  together.      These  conces- 

'  The  "we  sections  "  are  xvi.  10-xvii.  1  (St.  Luke  seems  to  hare  been  left 
at  Philippi,  and  St.  Paul  found  him  there  again  seven  years  later),  xx.  5,  to 
the  end.  St.  Luke  was  with  St.  Paul  during  his  Caesarean  and  both  his 
Roman  imprisonments. 

^  See  Acts  ii.  44-47  ;  iv.  32,  &o. 

'  Especially  by  Baur,  Schwegler,  Zeller,  and  the  Tiibingen  critics  in  generaL 
See  Hilgenfeld  Einleitwng,  575. 
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THE  ACTS  OP  sions  in  no  wise  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  St.  Luke  as  a 
■I  HE  APOSTLES,  ggj^^j^g  historian.  They  only  show  that  he  was  too  earnest 
to  be  a  sceptic  or  a  neutral.  His  bias,  if  bias  it  were,  was  a 
truly  noble  one.  Real  history  can  never  be  written  by  those 
who  look  with  philosophic  indifference  on  the  great  passions 
which  it  brings  into  play,  nor  is  truth  the  less  truth  because 
it  can  and  indeed  must  be  regarded  under  different  aspects 
by  different  minds.  St.  Luke  has  misrepresented  nothing. 
There  were  divisions  of  opinion  in  the  Apostolic  Church  as 
there  always  have  been  in  all  religious  communities ;  St.  Luke 
has  not  concealed  the  existence  of  those  conflicting  views. 
But  under  this  partial  divergence  there  was  an  essential  and 
fundamental  unity.  To  the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  historian 
this  unity  appeared  to  be  more  real  as  well  as  more  important 
than  the  superficial  disagreement,  just  as  the  ocean  is  more 
important  than  the  ripples  upon  its  surface.  He  wished  to 
show  us  the  movement  of  the  great  universal  tide,  not  the 
advance  or  recession  of  this  or  that  individual  wave.  It  is 
to  his  glory  and  not  to  his  discredit  that  his  sympathies  were 
so  large  as  to  dwell  rather  on  the  reconcilement  of  brethren 
than  on  the  disunion  of  schools  of  thought.  There  must 
always  be  a  difference  between  the  impressions  left  by  the 
same  events  upon  different  minds,  but  there  is  not  a  single 
event  which  St.  Luke  narrates  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  evidences  derived  from  other  sources. 

5.  And  we  are  happily  able  to  declare  without  any  qualifica- 
tion that  St.  Luke,  in  every  instance  where  we  can  absolutely 
test  his  assertions,  triumphantly  establishes  his  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  conscientious  and  accurate  historian. 

a.  He  can  be  tested  in  numerous  points  of  minute  allusion. 
He  certainly  wrote  the  Acts  without  any  intentional  refer- 
ence to  any  of  the  Epistles ;  and  yet  in  scores  of  circum- 
stances there  are  coincidences  between  the  Acts  and  St.  Paul's 
letters  of  the  subtlest  character  and  wholly  undesigned.  No 
one  can  read  even  Paley's  Horm  Paulince — which  now  could 
be  greatly  enlarged — without  seeing  at  once  that  any  writer 
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who  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts  which  he  ™^e^^^^s  ot 

details  would  have  fallen  into  multitudes  of  contradictions 

and    discrepancies   in   dealing   with    events    so    complicated 

as  the  incessant  journeys  and  troubles   of  St.  Paul.     This 

evidence  of  genuineness  is  the  more  convincing  because  (as 

we  have  seen)  St.  Luke  not  only  does  not  use  any  single 

Epistle,  but  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  ever 

wrote  an  Epistle  at  all.      And  yet  St.  Luke  not  only  agrees 

with  the  indications  given  by  the  Apostle  in  an  immense 

number  of  small  particulars,   but   can  be   proved  to  do  so 

even  when  there  might  seem,  at  first  sigkt,  to  be  obvious 

contradiction.     The  proof  of  his  credibility,  which  is  founded 

on  these  undesigned  coincidences,   is  at  once  striking  and 

beyond  the  reach  of  dispute. 

/3.  But  further  than  this,  St.  Luke  touches  on  many  points 
of  secular  history,  and  geography,  and  archaeology,  and 
biography.  We  can  test  him  again  and  again  from  the  most 
unsuspected  sources.^  He  introduces  sketches  of  historical 
personages,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  whom  comparatively 
little  is  known — of  Jews,  like  Gamaliel  and  the  High  Priest 
Ananias ;  of  Idumeans,  like  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  Agrippa  II., 
Bernice,  and  Drusilla ;  of  Romans,  like  Fehx,  the  brother  of 
Pallas,  Festus,  Gallio  the  brother  of  Seneca,  and  Sergius 
Paulus  ^ — and  in  each  instance  his  sketch,  incidental  as  it  is, 
has  been  confirmed  by  all  that  we  can  leam  from  non-Christian 
sources.  He  mentions  strange  and  obscure  titles,  like  the 
Protos  of  Malta,  the  Recorder,  and  the  Asiarchs  at  Ephesus, 
the  local  Praetors  at  Philippi,  and  the  Politarchs  of  Thessa- 
lonica ;  and  his  accuracy  is  proved  by  rare  coins  and  broken 
inscriptions.  He  speaks  of  a  Proconsul  of  Cyprus,  of  Asia, 
and  of  Achaia,  and  his  correctness,  though  challenged,  has 
been  absolutely  established.  He  tells  us  of  the  famine  in 
the  days  of  Claudius ;  of  the  popularity-hunting  policy,  and 

'  There  is  an  unsolved  difficulty  about  Theudas  (v.  36)  but  St.  Luke  is  at 
least  as  likely  to  be  accurate  as  Josephus  who  contradicts  him. 

"^  Even  the  name  of  this  Cyprian  Proconsul  has  been  discovered  in  an 
inscription  at  Soli  by  General  Cesnola. 
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THE  ACTS  OF  sudden  death  of  Agrippa  I. ;  of  the  cosmopolitan  insouciance 
THE  APOSTLES.  Qf  Agpippa  II. ;  of  the  cultured  disdain  exhibited  by  GaUio; 
of  the  Italian  Band  at  Caesarea  ;  of  the  decree  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  Rome ;  of  Candace,  Queen  of  Meroe ; 
of  the  sale  of  purple  at  Thyatira ;  of  the  dialect  of  Lycaonia ; 
of  the  traces  left  by  the  local  legends  of  Baucis  and  Philemon ; 
of  the  survival  of  the  old  cult  of  Zeus  and  Hermes ;  of  the 
silver  aediculae,  which  formed  a  staple  trade  of  Ephesus ;  of 
the  famous  Ephesian  amulets  and  books  of  magic;  of  the 
colonial  privileges  of  Philippi;  of  many  details  of  ancient 
navigation ;  of  the  modes  of  dealing  with  Eoman  prisoners ; 
of  the  inviolable  rights  of  the  Roman  citizen.  In  all  these 
minute  facts,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  extending  even  to 
the  description  of  Fair  Havens  and  Lasaea  in  Crete,  and  the 
actual  soundings  and  nature  of  the  bottom  off  Point  Koura 
on  the  north-east  side  of  Malta,^  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  he  is  writing  with  minute  knowledge  and  careful  repro- 
duction of  tested  facts.^ 

6.  The  book  records  the  rapid  growth  and  triumphant 
progress  of  Christianity  in  the  midst  of  deadly  opposition. 
Its  epitome  is  given  in  the  words :  "  So  mightily  grew  the 
Word  of  God." 

In  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus  there  is  a  magnificent 
description  of  the  fire-signals  by  which  the  Greek  hero  made 
known  to  his  queen  at  Argos  the  capture  of  Troy.  The  poet 
tells  us  how  the  courier  flame  flashed  from  mountain  to 
mountain,  leaping  over  the  plains  and  seas  from  Ida  to  the 
scaur  of  Hermes  in  Lemnos,  thence  to  Mount  Athos,  then  to 
Makistus,  Messapium,  Cithaeron,  and  so  at  last  to  the  roof 
of  the  Atridae. 

Even  so  does  St.  Luke,  a  poet,  and  more  than  a  poet,  tell 
us  how  the  beacon-lights  of  Christianity  flashed  from  Jerusalem 

'  This  is  strikingly  proved  in  the  monograph  on  the  voyage  and  sliipwreck 
of  St.  Paul  by  Mr.  James  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  and  in  recent  works. 

^  Every  one  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  in  his  excavations  at 
Ephesus  tended  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  St.  Luke.  See  Bishop  Lightfoot 
in  the  Contemp.  Rev.  for  May,  1878. 
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0  Antiocli— from  Antioch  to  Ephesus,  and  to  Troas,  and  to  the  acts  op 
Philippi— from  Philippi  to  Athens  and  Corinth,  until  at 
ast  it  was  kindled  in  the  very  palace  and  Praetorian  camp  of 
ihe  Caesars  at  Imperial  Rome.  The  Light  of  the  World 
iawned  in  the  little  Judean  village,  and  brightened  in  the 
Gralilean  hills,  and  then  it  seemed  to  set  upon  Golgotha  amid 
iisastrous  eclipse.  The  book  of  "Acts"  shows  us  how, 
rekindled  from  its  apparent  embers,  in  the  brief  space  of 
ihirty  years,  it  had  gleamed  over  the  Aegean  and  over  Hadria, 
md  had  filled  Asia  and  Greece  and  Italy  with  such  light  as 
bad  never  shone  before  on  land  or  sea. 

7.  And  it  gives  us  at  the  same  time  the  secret  of  this 
progress,  in  which  the  new  faith  by  "  the  irresistible  might 
of  weakness"  shook  the  world. 

That  secret,  as  we  learn  from  the  first  verses,  was  the 
promise  of  the  Father,  the  power  of  the  Resurrection,  the 
outpouring  at  Pentecost,  and  afterwards,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  "  The  Spirit " — the  "  Holy  Spirit " — is  mentioned  more 
often  in  this  book  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scripture.^  It 
is  a  comment  on  the  old  prophecy  :  "  Not  by  might  nor  by 
power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

8.  Lastly,  the  book  is  beautifully  stamped  with  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  writer  in  its  amiable  catholicity,  its  "  sweet 
reasonableness,"  its  abounding  geniality,  its  zeal,  and  hope 
and  love.  In  these  respects  as  it  is  the  earliest,  so  too  it  is 
the  most  unique  and  attractive  of  all  Church  Histories. 
Ecclesiastical  history  is  not  always  pleasant  to  read.  It  is 
too  often  the  record  of  supine  indifference  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other  of  daring  usurpation.  It  abounds  too  often 
in  sanguinary  episodes,  it  is  disgraced  too  often  by  fierce 
partisanships  and  arrogant  passions.  It  furnishes  melancholy 
proofs  of  insidious  corruption;  of  the  hollow  compromise 
between  spirituality  and  worldliness;  of  the  deadly  facility 
with  which  ritual  and  organisation  can  take  the  place  of 
manly  freedom  and  heart  religion.   It  tells  us  how  Christians, 

•  No  less  than  seventy-one  times. 
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THE  ACTS  OF  out  of  carcless  ignorance  and  the  eternal  Pharisaism  of  the 
THE  APOSTLES.  h^jnaQ  heart,  submit  to  the  reimposition  of  abrogated  tyrannies 
and  thrust  priests  and  formulae,  and  all  sorts  of  external  in- 
fallibilities between  themselves  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
There  are  many  centuries — especially  when  Christianity  began 
to  lose  more  and  more  of  its  true  simplicity — in  which  Church 
History  is  only  exhilarating  to  those  who  love  to  trace  the 
growth  of  formalism  and  the  decadence  of  faith.     But  in  the 
Origines  Christianae  of  St.  Luke  we  see  a  spectacle  which  is 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  faith  of  Christ.     "We  see  irre- 
sistible advance ;  we  see  indomitable  resolution ;  we  see  the 
conciliatory  spirit  which  leads  to  mutual  accommodation  ;  we 
see  the  Spirit  of  God  triumphing  not  only  over  the  idolatrous 
corruptions  of  Paganism,  but  also  over  the  more  subtle  and 
dangerous  opposition  of  false  types  of  orthodoxy,  and  false 
types   of    Christian   life.     We    read   the   ultimate    doom  of 
Antichrist,  alike  in  his  semblance  to  Christ,  and  in  his  enmity 
against  Him.     We  see  that  when  men  are  faithful  their  dead- 
liest foes  may  be  those  within  as  well  as  those  without  the 
fold  which  they  would  defend ;  but  that,  however  feeble  God's 
servants  may  be,  and  however  furiously  they  may  be  hated, 
God  still  strengthens  them  to  the  pulling  down  of  invincible 
strongholds.     It  can  never  be  ill  with  the  Church  of  God  so 
long   as   she  remains  true  to  the   high  lessons    of  hope,  of 
courage,  and  of  sweetness,  which  she  was  meant  to  learn  from 
this  brief  and  fragmentary,  but  faithful  and  glowing,  history 
of  her  earliest  days.^     Her  best  and  most  persecuted  sons — 
not  those  who  swim  with,  but  those  who  stem,  the  tide  of  her 
current  insincerities ;  not  those  who  spread  their  sails  to  the 
summer  breeze,  but  those  who  are  ready  to  face  the  storm  ; 
men  like  Wiclif,  Huss,  Savonarola,  Luther,  Wesley,  Whitfield 
— may  read  in  the  story  of  how  it  fared  with  St.  Peter  and 

^  The  word  x^P'^  "grace"  (akin  to  x«'P<»'  "^  rejoice")  is  characteristic  of 
St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul.  Tt  occurs  in  John  i.  14-17,  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
eight  times,  in  the  Acts  seventeen  times,  and  incessantly  in  St.  Paul. 
Xapi(oiJ.at  occurs  twice  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  three  times  in  the  Acts,  and  often 
in  St.  Paul ;  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
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St.  Paul,  that  the  servant  must  still  be  as  his  Master,  and  the  acts  op 
that  they  can  never  be  exempt  from  the  hatred  of  false  ™^'^^°^^'^^- 
Apostles,  like  Judas,  and  false  princes,  like  Herod,  and  false 
rulers,  like  Pilate,  and  false  religious  parties,  like  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  led  on  by  false  priests,  like  Annas  and 
Caiaphas; — but  that  nevertheless,  the  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure,  having  this  seal, "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  His,"  and  "Let  him  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ 
depart  from  iniquity.'' 


THE  EPISTLES. 


FOEM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  EPISTLES. 


Der  Schlachtruf,  der  St.  Pauli  Brnst  entsprtmgen 

Eief  nicht  sein  Echo  auf  zu  taasend  Streiten? 

Uiid  welch  em  Friedensecho  hat  gekltmgen 

Durch  taiisend  Herzen  Ton  JoHAyyis  Saiten ! 

Wie  viele  rasche  Feuer  sind  entglommen 

Als  widerschein  von  Petri  Funkenspruhen  I 

Und  sieht  man  Andre  still  mit  Opfem  kommen 

Ist'a  well  sie  in  Jakobi  Schul'  gediehen  : — 

Ein  Satz  ist's  der  in  Variationen 

Vom  erstem  Anfang  forttont  durch  ^onen.- — Tholtjck. 


"  Letters  weighty  and  strong." — 2  Cor.  x.  10. 

The  New  Covenant  is  the  Revelation  of  the  Gospel  of  the  episi  les. 
Jesus  Christ.  A  large  part  of  that  revelation  is  conveyed 
to  as  in  the  form  of  letters.  Those  letters  are  twenty-one  in 
number.  The  ISTew  Testament  is  indeed  entirely  composed 
of  a  collection  of  letters,  together  with  five  historical  books 
and  one  Apocalyptic  Vision. 

In  this  respect  the  records  of  Christianity  are  absolutely 
unique  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world.  Of  aU  the 
sacred  books  which  the  world  has  seen  there  is  not  one  which 
is  composed  mainly,  or  at  all,  of  letters,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  New  Testament.  The  Bibles  of  the  world — 
the  Vedas,  the  Zend  Avesta,  the  Tripitaka,  the  Koran,  the 
writings  of  Confucius — are  poems  or  rhythmic  addresses,  or 
legendary  histories,  or  philosophic  discourses.  In  this,  as 
in  all  other  respects,  the  ways  of  God's   Providence  differ 
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THE  EPISTLES,  from  man's  expectations.  We  may  thank  God  that  we  derive 
some  of  the  deepest  truths  of  our  belief  from  documents  so 
simple,  so  individual,  so  full  of  human  interest  and  love — ■ 
written,  most  of  them,  "  in  a  style  the  most  personal  that 
ever  existed." 

Yet  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  there  are  ever 
many  persons  in  an  ordinary  congregation  who,  if  asked  to 
explain  what  is  the  special  scope  and  outline — the  charac- 
teristic meaning  and  tenor — of  any  one  of  those  deeply 
important  letters,  would  be  able  to  do  so  with  any  definite- 
ness.  But  surely  it  is  necessary  for  an  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance with  "  the  oracles  of  God  " — for  a  real  knowledge  of, 
and  reverence  for  the  Bible,  and  a  power  to  read  it  aright — 
that  we  should  know  something  of  its  books  as  well  as  of 
those  isolated  fragments  which  we  call  "  texts."  That  is  the 
reason  why  it  seems  desirable,  in  a  very  simple  way,  to  make 
clearer,  for  those  who  need  such  help,  the  totality  and  general 
bearing  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  And  the  best  result 
which  we  could  desire  would  be  that,  like  the  noble  Bereans 
of  old,  we  should  all  be  stimulated  to  read^and  to  inquire — 
searching  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves  whether  these  things 
are  so. 

1.  Now  the  twenty-one  letters,  which  occupy  more  than 
a  full  third  of  the  New  Testament,  fall  into  well-marked 
groups.  Two  of  them — the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the 
1st  Epistle  of  St.  John — to  some  extent  also  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans — are  more  like  treatises  than  letters;  of  the 
remainder,  four  are  Catholic — that  is,  addressed  to  the 
Church  in  general ;  nine  are  addressed  to  separate  Churches ; 
and  six  are  written  to  private  persons.  These  twenty-one 
letters  represent  the  thoughts  of  at  least  six  writers.  Thir- 
teen of  them  are  by  St.  Paul,  who  had  the  chief  share  in 
moulding  Hellenistic  Greek  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
Christian  truth ;  three  by  St.  John ;  one,  and  perhaps  in- 
directly two,  by  St.  Peter ;  two  by  St.  James  and  St.  Jude, 
both  brethren  of  the  Lord  j   and  one — the  Epistle   to  the 
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Hebrews — by  an  unknown  writer,  probably  Apollos.'  There  theepistle- 
is  an  inestimable  advantage  in  this  rich  variety.  The  glory  of 
Christianity — the  sevenfold  perfection  of  undivided  light- 
was  too  bright  to  be  adequately  reflected  by  any  single 
human  mind.  It  is  an  infinite  privilege  that,  by  divers  and 
manifold  reflexions,  we  are  thus  enabled  not  only  to  see  the 
commingled  lustre  of  the  jewels  of  the  ephod,  but  abo  the 
separate  hues  of  each  oracular  gem.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  realise  what  St.  Paul  beautifully  describes  as  the  many- 
coloured,  the  richly- variegated  wisdom  of  God.  We  see 
Christianity  from  the  first  in  its  manifold  diversity,  as  well 
as  in  its  blended  simplicity.  We  can  judge  of  it  as  it  ap- 
peared to  men  of  differing  temperaments,  and  as  it  was 
understood  in  divergent  yet  harmonious  schools  of  thou.l.*:. 
In  the  letters  of  St.  Peter  we  see  it  in  its  moderate,  its  con- 
ciliatory, its  comprehensive,  its  Catholic  aspect.  In  St. 
James  and  Sb.  Jude  it  is  presented  in  its  more  limited  and 
more  Judaic  phase.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  see 
how  it  was  regarded  by  the  philosophic  school  of  Alexandrian 
students.  In  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  we  have  the  Chris- 
tianity of  freedom ;  of  complete  emancipation  fi-om  Levitic 
externalism ; — the  Gospel  to  the  Gentile  world.  In  those  of 
St.  John  we  have  Christianity  in  its  intense.st  spirituality,  in 
its  abstractest  essence,  as  the  religion  of  spiritual  purity, 
love,  and  adoration.  And  with  all  these  glorious  source.s 
from  which  to  learn,  we  may  well  feel  a  humble  thankfulness 
and  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

"  Oh  that  I  knew  how  all  thy  lights  Mrnljine 
And  the  corifigaratioiia  of  their  gloiio  ; 
Seeing  not  only  how  each  verse  doth  fehine. 
But  all  the  congtellationB  of  the  storie  ! 

My  object  in   this  discourse   will   be   twofold  :    Flr.vt    of 
all,  to  show  the  advantage  of  this  epistolary  form  for   the 

'That  God  chose  His  own  fit  instmmenta  and  that  the  sacrednegs  of  the 
books  was  due  to  the  prior  position  of  these  writers  is  clear  from  the  fa^-t 
that  only  four  of  the  writers  were  Apostles.  Most  of  the  Apostles  lived  and 
died  unknown. 
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THE  EPISTLES.  conveyancG  of  divine  truth ;  secondly,  by  getting  a  clear 
conception  of  what  Christian  letters  were,  to  study  the 
method  adopted  in  nearly  all  of  them,  and  especially  in  those 
of  the  great  Apostle  St.  Paul.  These  Pauline  letters  occupy 
more  pages  than  the  first  three  Gospels  put  together,  and,  if 
we  count  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  also  Pauline 
in  its  general  tone,  are  more  than  three  times  the  bulk 
of  all  the  other  letters. 

I.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  epistolary  form  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  might  perhaps  strike  us  as  strange  that  the 
deepest  truths  and  the  highest  arguments  of  our  religion 
should  have  been  conveyed  to  us  in  casual  letters.  For 
casual,  humanly  speaking,  they  were.  They  are  only  pre- 
served to  us  out  of  many  which  must  have  perished. '  Every 
Christian  will  feel  that  they  were  preserved  hy  a  special 
divine  Providence ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  their 
preservation  was  owing  to  causes  which,  in  ordinary  language, 
might  be  called  accidental.  Nor,  again,  were  they  pre- 
determined letters,  but  they  rose,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  day.  St.  Paul  wrote  one  letter  because 
in  a  previous  letter  of  his  to  the  same  Church  he  had  been 
somewhat  misunderstood;  another  because  he  had  been 
secretly  calumniated  and  opposed ;  a  third  to  check  an  in- 
cipient apostasy  ;  a  fourth  to  express  his  warm  gratitude  for 

'  This  must  have  been  so  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  is  now  generally 
admitted.  We  can  hardly  see  any  other  form  in  which  the  care  of  all  thf 
churches  could  have  come  upon  St.  Paul  daily  (2  Cor.  xi.  28).  There  is  no 
more  reason  to  believe  that  every  word  which  an  Apostle  wrote  was  "  inspired  " 
than  every  word  which  he  spoke.  Traces  of  letters  written  by  St.  Paul 
which  have  now  perished  are  found  in  1  Cor.  v.  9.  "I  wrote  to  you  in  the 
letter  not  to  associate  with  fornicators  ;  "  and  in  2  Cor.  x.  9,  10,  "  That  I  may 
not  seem  as  though  I  would  frighten  you  by  my  letters  "  (SiA  -riiv  iTnaroKHv). 
Another  lost  letter  may  be  alluded  to  in  Eph.  iii.  3  ;  and  another,  which  may 
however  be  an  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  Col.  iv.  16.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  St.  Paul  never  wrote  to  thank  the  Philippians  for  the  contribu- 
tions which  they  twice  sent  to  him  to  Thessalonica  (PhU.  iv.  16) ;  or  that  he 
dictated  no  line  to  the  Thessalonians  when  he  despatched  Timothy  to  them  from 
Athens  (1  Thess.  iii.  5).  In  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  he  speaks  of  his  signature  as 
■  the  authentication  "  in  OTCrj/ letter  "  ;  could  he  have  used  this  expression,  if, 
as  yet,  he  had  only  written  one  ?  The  preservation  of  brief  Epistles  written 
on  fugitive  materials  in  troublous  times  is  far  more  surprising  than  that  others 
(perhaps  uudoctrinal  and  unimportant)  should  have  perished. 
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a  pecuniary  contribution  while  lie  was  in  prison ;  a  fifth  be-  the  epistles. 
cause  he  wished  to  intercede  for  a  runaway  slave  ;  a  sixth 
because,  in  his  last  days,  he  longed  to  be  cheered  by  the 
society  of  a  beloved  convert.  St.  John  wrote  one  letter — a 
little  note,  as  wo  should  call  it — to  convey  a  kindly  message 
to  a  Christian  lady  ;  another  to  a  hospitable  friend  to  warn 
him  against  the  presumption  of  an  intriguing  presbyter.  We 
see  then  that  Providence  has  ordained  that  many  of  the 
documents  from  which  we  derive  our  faith  should  be  in  the 
form  of  unconstrained  epistolary  intercourse.  And  this,  so 
far  from  being  a  matter  of  regret,  was  a  happy  circumstance. 
We  might,  indeed,  assume  a  priori  that  the  form  chosen  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Providence  of  God 
was  the  best  that  could  be  chosen ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  the  hold  which  the  New  Testament  has  taken 
on  the  minds  of  men  has  been  due  in  great  measure  to  its 
personal  element.  Christian  theology  would  have  been  im- 
measurably less  effective  if  it  had  been  conveyed  to  the  world 
in  canons,  or  articles,  or  liturgies,  or  scholastic  treatises.^ 

II.  The  epistolary  form  of  Christian  instruction  was, 
then,  a  providential  arrangement,  first  of  all — I  say  it  with- 
out hesitation — because  that  form  of  writing  is  essentially 
unsystematic.  It  might  well  seem  an  astonishing  circum- 
stance that  we  should  have  been  left  to  learn  almost 
all  that  we  know,  not  only  about  Church  organisation, 
but  even  about  many  deep  theological  mysteries  from  forms 
of  writing  so  apparently  unpremeditated.  But  the  method  of 
the  Bible  is  alien  from  the  spirit  of  elaborate,  technical,  all- 
explaining  theological  systems,  which  attempt  to  store  away 
the  infinite  in  the  little  cells  of  the  finite,  and  to  soar  up  to 
the  secrets  of  the  Deity  on  the  waxen  wings  of  the  under- 
standing.  We  may  thank  God  that  it  has  not  pleased  Him  to 

'  The  same  human  and  personal  interest,  in  other  forms,  reigns  throughout 
the  Old  Testament.  Letters,  indeed,  are  naturally  rare  (though  we  find  a 
prophet's  letter  in  2  Chron.  xxi.)  because  Palestine  was  a  small  country,  and 
personal  intercourse  was  easy.  It  was  a  different  matter  when  Christian 
communities  were  scattered  oTer  hundreds  of  miles  of  sea"  and  land. 

T     9 
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5  EPISTLES,  express  the  plan  of  salvation  in  dialectics.  The  technical  termi- 
nology, the  rigid  systematisation  of  divine  mysteries  is  due  to 
exigencies  caused  by  human  error— sometimes  even  to  the 
pride  of  human  reason— far  more  than  to  the  initiative  set 
us  by  the  sacred  writers.^ 

III.  Again,  the  epistolary  form  of  so  much  of  the  New 
Testament  was  better  adapted  than  all  others  to  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  suited 
that  impetuosity  of  feeling— that  warm,  emotional  nature 
which  modern  cynicism  would  have  sneered  at  as  "  gushing '' 
or  "  hysterical " — which  could  not  have  been  fettered  down  to 
the  composition  of  formal  treatises,  A  letter  could  be  taken 
up  or  dropped,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion 
or  the  moods  of  the  writer.  It  permitted  of  a  freedom  of 
expression  far  more  vigorous,  and  far  more  natural  to  the 
Apostle,  than  the  regular  syllogisms  and  rounded  periods  of 
a  formal  book.  It  admitted  something  of  the  tenderness  and 
something  of  the  familiarity  of  personal  intercourse.  Into 
no  other  literary  form  could  have  been  infused  that  intensity 
of  feeling  which  made  Casaubon  truly  say  of  St.  Paul  that 
he  alone  of  writers  seems  to  have  written,  not  with  fingers 
and  pen  and  ink,  but  with  his  very  heart  and  vitals,  and  the 
very  throb  of  his  inmost  being ;  which  made  St.  Jerome  say 
that  his  words  were  so  many  thunders  ;  which  made  Luther 
compare  them  to  living  creatures  with  hands  and  feet.  A 
letter  is  eminently  personal,  flexible,  spontaneous  ;  it  is  like 
"  a  stenographed  conversation.'-"  It  best  enabled  Paul  to  be 
himself,  and  to  recall  most  vividly  to  the  minds  of  his 
spiritual  children  the  tender,  suffering,  inspired,  desponding, 

'  St.  Paul's  letters,  with  their  numerous  antimonies,  as  much  resist  the 
process  of  formal  and  scholastic  systematisation  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
' '  Tracts  for  the  time  they  were  tracts  for  all  times.  Children  of  the  fleeting 
moment,  they  contain  truths  of  infinite  moment.  They  compress  more  ideas 
into  fewer  words  than  any  other  writings,  human  or  divine,  except  the  Gospels. 
They  discuss  the  highest  themes  which  can  challenge  an  immortal  mind.  And 
all  this  before  humble  little  societies !  And  yet  they  are  of  more  real  and 
general  value  to  the  Church  than  all  the  systems  of  theology,  from  Origen  to 
Sohleiermaoher.  For  1800  years  they  have  nourished  the  faith  of  Christendom 
and  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  time." — Scliaif.  Hist,  of  Christian  Church, 
p.  741. 
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terrible,  impassioned,  humble,  uncompromising  teacher  who,  the  epistles. 
in  courage  and  in  trembling,  in  zeal  and  weakness,  in  close 
reasonings  and  strong  appeals,  had  first  taught  them  to  be 
imitators  of  himself  and  of  the  Lord.  His  Epistles  came 
fresh  and  burning  from  the  heart,  and  therefore  they  go 
fresh  and  burning  to  the  heart. ^  Take  away  from  them  the 
traces  of  individual  feeling,  the  warmth,  the  invective,  the 
yearning  affection,  the  vehement  denunciations,  the  bitter 
sarcasms,  the  distressed  boasting,  the  rapid  interrogatives, 
the  frank  colloquialisms,  the  private  details,  the  impassioned 
personal  appeals — all  that  has  been  absurdly  called  their 
"  intense  egotism  " — and  they  would  never  have  been  as  they 
are,  next  to  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  for  something  of  the 
same  reason,  the  dearest  treasures  of  Christian  devotion ; — 
next  to  the  four  Gospels,  the  most  cherished  text-books  of 
Christian  faith.  St.  Paul  was  eminently  and  emphatically 
a  man ;  a  man  who  had  known  much  of  life  ;  a  man  who, 
like  the  legendary  Ulysses,  had  seen  many  cities  and  knew 
the  minds  of  men.  He  was  no  narrow  scribe,  no  formalising 
Pharisee,  no  stunted  ascetic,  no  dreaming  recluse,  no  scholastic 
theologian,  no  priestly  externalist,  who  could  suppose  that 
the  world  depended  on  the  right  burning  of  the  two  kidneys 
and  the  fat ;— he  was  a  man,  full  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, full  of  force  and  fire.  He  was  not  a  man  to  mistake 
words  for  things,  or  outward  scrupulosity  for  true  service,  or 
verbal  formulae  for  real  knowledge.  Whether  it  is  with  a 
burst  of  tears  or  in  a  flame  of  indignation  that  he  seizes  his 

1  Of  the  special  style  of  St.  Paul  I  have  spoken  fully  elsewhere,  and  I  have 
shown  the  extreme  probability  that  he  had  attended  classes  of  rhetoric  in  his 
early  years  at  Tarsus.  Otherwise,  considering  the  thoroughly  Semitic  cast  of 
his  mind,  it  would  be  dif&eult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  figure  of  Greek  rhetoric  which  he  does  not  familiarly  use.  The  same  remark 
would  apply  to  no  other  writer  of  the  LXX.  or  of  the  New  Testament. 
Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  Enumerations  (Asyndeta  1  Cor.  xiii. 
4-8;  2  Cor.  vi.  4-10  ;  xi.  22-28  &c.)  ;  Antitheses  (2  Cor.  iv.  7-12  ;  v.  21)  ; 
Climaxes,  (1  Cor.  xiii.,  2  Cor.  vii.  11)  ;  Rapid  interrogatives  (Eom.  viii. 
31-34  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1-9  ;  Gal.  iii.  1-6) ;  Irony  (1  Cor.  iv.  8  ;  2  Cor.  xi. 
16,  &c.) ;  Multiplication  of  Synonyms  (2  Cor.  vi.  14-16  ;  Rom.  ii.  17-23)  ; 
Oxymora  (2  Cor.  ii.  2,  viii.  2,  xii.  10) ;  and  Paronomasias  (Rom.  i.  29,  30 ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  2 ;  Phil.  iii.  2,  3,  &o.) 
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THE  EPISTLES,  pen  OT  begins  liis  dictation,  he  will  always  speak  out  the  very 
thing  he  thinks.  The  mere  form  of  these  writings  led  to 
blessed  results.  When  we  remember  that  the  Christians  of 
the  first  one  or  two  decades  after  the  Crucifixion  had  no 
Christian  books  at  all,  and  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  letters  of 
the  Apostles  were  the  very  earliest  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  were  known  to  Christians  before  the  Gospels,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  to  their  fresh  individuality  is  due,  at  least 
in  part,  the  radiant  simplicity,  the  glad  enthusiasm  of  the 
early  Church.  What  can  be  more  free,  and  buoyant,  and 
varied  than  St.  Paul's  letters  ?  Brilliant,  broken,  impetuous 
as  the  mountain  torrent  freshly  filled ;  never  smooth  and 
calm,  but  on  the  eve  of  some  bold  leap ;  never  vehement,  but 
to  fill  some  pool  of  clearest  peace  ;  they  present  everywhere 
the  image  of  a  vigorous  joy.  Beneath  their  reasonings  and 
their  philosophy  there  may  ever  be  heard  a  secret  lyric  strain 
of  glorious  praise,  bursting  at  times  into  open  utterance  and 
asking  others  to  join  the  chorus.  His  life  was  a  battle,  from 
which,  in  intervals  of  the  good  fight,  his  words  arose  as  the 
song  of  victory. 

2.  Such,  then,  is  the  epistolary  form  in  which,  by  God's 
Providence,  a  large  part  of  His  latest  dispensation  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  letters 
between  Churches  and  their  teachers  were  no  new  things.^ 
From  very  early  times  the  Jewish  communities  had  thus 
corresponded  with  each  other  by  epistles  which  were  carried 
by  travelling  deputations.  These  epistles,  which  were  often 
upon  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  were  called  iggerdth 
(n'njs).  The  intercourse  between  various  communities  in 
the  cities  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  was  immensely  de- 
veloped. Emissaries,  "Apostles  "  in  the  original  sense  of  the 
word,  the  synagogue — ministers  whom  the  Jews  called 
Sheloochim,^  were   in  constant   employment.      Inscriptions 

1  Baruch  yi.  is  a  (spurious)  letter  of  Jeremiah  to  the  Babylonian  exiles, 
2  Maeo.  i.  gives  us  an  ancient  specimen  of  such  a  letter. 

^  The  "delegate"  or  "messenger  of  the  congregation"  was  known  as 
Sheliaoh  Zibbur. 
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tell  us  of  the  scores  of  times  that  a  merchant  or  agent  had  the  epistle, 
sailed  between  the  coast  of  Asia  and  Corinth  or  Brundusium. 
Even  in  St.  Paul's  little  circle  we  observe  the  incessant 
activity  of  missionary  work  which  occupied  the  time  of 
Luke,  Timothy,  Titus,  Crescens,  Apollos,  Mark,  Aristarchus, 
Stephanus,  and  others.  And  it  is  probable  that  they  rarely 
went  from  Church  to  Church  without  carrying  at  least  a  few 
lines  of  written  greeting,  or  instruction,  or  consolation,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  of  introduction  and  authentication.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  was  St.  Paul  able  to  sate  the  ardour  of  his 
missionary  zeal. 

3.  And  what  is  the  uniform  outline  of  almost  every  one  of 
these  Epistles  ?  Amid  all  their  rich  exuberance  of  detail 
we  find  in  them  all  a  general  identity  of  structure.^  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Churches  fall,  almost  invariably,  into  these 
six  divisions. 

i.  First,  a  greeting,  sometimes  very  brief,  sometimes  ex- 
tending over  several  verses,  in  which  he  generally  manages 
with  consummate  skill,  to  strike  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
letter. 

ii.  Secondly,  a  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  Christian 
gifts  and  graces  of  his  converts. 

iii.  Thirdly,  a  doctrinal  part,  in  which  he  argues  out  or 
explains  some  great  topic  of  Christian  truth,  specially  re- 
quired by  the  condition  of  the  Church  to  which  he  is 
writing. 

iv.  Fourthly,  a  practical  section,  in  which  he  applies 
to  daily  moral  duties  the  great  doctrines  which  he  has 
developed. 

V.  Fifthly,  personal  messages,  salutations,  and  details. 

'  Eeuss,  ThSologie  ChrU.  ii.  11.  It  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  to 
what  extent  there  was  at  this  period  an  ordinary  form  of  coraespondence  which 
(as  among  ourselves)  was  to  some  extent  fixed.  In  the  papyrus  rolls  of 
the  British  Museum  (edited  for  the  trustees  by  J.  Forshall)  there  are  forms 
and  phrases  which  constantly  remind  us  of  St.  Paul.  Renan  is  probably 
right  in  comparing  the  journeys  of  the  Christian  delegates,  so  far  as  their 
outward  circumstances  are  concerned,  to  those  of  Ibn  Batoutah  or  Benjamin 
of  Tudela. 
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THE  EPISTLES.       vi.  Sixthly,    a   brief   autograph    conclusion   to   ratify  the 
genuineness  of  the   entire  letter. 

This  or  that  division  may  be  wanting,  or  may  be  subordi- 
nate, in  one  or  other  of  the  letters  to  the  Churches,  but  this 
is  the  almost  invariable  outline — the  scheme  and  form  so  to 
speak — of  them  all.^ 

Now  though  the  mere  salutations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
letters  might  seem  to  be  a  small  matter,  we  should 
observe  the  beautiful  element  of  novelty,  of  universality, 
and  of  depth  which  they  involve.  The  ordinary  salutation 
of  a  Greek  letter  was  "joy"  {j^^alpetv)  •,'^  of  a  Jewish  letter 
"peace"  (ShalSm).  The  Apostles  unite  both,  and  into 
each  they  infuse  a  far  deeper  intensity  of  meaning.  Into 
Hellenism  and  Hebraism  they  struck  the  divine  spirit  of 
Christianity.^  The  Christian  has  a  right  to  the  joy  of  the 
Greek  and  to  the  peace  of  the  Jew,  and  to  both  in  supreme 
measure.  The  "  grace  "  is  the  Greek's  bright  joy  embathed 
in  spiritual  blessing  ;  the  "  peace ''  is  a  peace  hitherto  hardly 
dreamed  of;  a  peace  of  which  there  is  scarcely  the  faintest 
trace  in  all  the  golden  realms  of  heathen  literature  ;  a  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding.  And  thus,  as  it  were,  by 
one  touch,  in  a  single  phrase,  does  the  Apostle  show,  quite 
incidentally,  yet  with  finest  significance,  that  Christianity  is 
not  only  for  individuals,  not  only  for  nations  even,  but  for 
the  world  ; — that  in  Christ  the  distinctions  of  castes  and 
nations  are  done  away ;  that  in  Him  there  is  neither  Greek, 
nor  Jew,  nor  barbarian,  nor  bond,  nor  free ;  that  for  us  the 
blessings  of  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  may  be  severally 
intensified  and  mutually  combined. 

1  Something  not  unlike  this  general  form  may  be  seen  even  in  the  letters  to 
the  Seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse. 

2  See  the  letter  of  Lysias  to  Felix,  Acts  xxiii.  26  ;  and  (which  is  curious) 
the  letter  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Gentile  Church  (Acts  xv.  23),  and 
even  the  letter  written  to  Jews  by  the  Judaist  St.  James  (Jas.  i.  1). 

3  "'Grace'  which  is  the  beginning  of  every  blessing;  'Peace'  which  is 
the  end  of  all  blessings.''    St.  Thomas  Aquinas.    In  his  later  Epistles  he  made 

the  touching  addition  of  "mercy."  The  salutation  of  the  Roman  world from 

which  our  word   "salutation"   is  derived — was  "health"   (s.p.d.   salukm 
plurimam  dicit.) 
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4.  Another  noteworthy  point  in  these  initial  greetings  is  that  thbepistl 
in  his  later  letters  St.  Paul  addresses  his  words,  "  not  to  the 
Church,"  but  to  "  the  saints."     Let  us  not  carelessly  overlook 

the  deep  lesson  involved  in  this.  Whatever  we  are  we  are  called 
to  be,  we  are  meant  to  be,  saints,  i.e.  holy.  No  Church  can 
be  bound  together,  no  worship  can  be  arranged,  no  rules  of 
Christian  living  laid  down  on  any  other  supposition.  The 
very  word  for  "  Church "  in  the  original  means  "  called 
out "  ' — summoned  forth  from  the  world  to  higher  aims  and 
holier  aspirations.  We  may  fall  indefinitely  short  of  our 
ideal ;  we  may  be  very  wavering  in  our  pledged  allegiance  ; 
but  let  us  never  forget  that  the  Gospel  is  addressed  to  those 
who,  even  if  they  be  sinners,  are  yet  called  of  God,  called  to 
sanctification.  In  Christians  an  unholy  life  is  not  only 
neglect  but  rebellion ;  not  only  indifference  but  desertion ; 
not  only  ignorance  but  apostasy.  Does  not  the  whole  tone 
of  St.  Paul's  letters,  even  to  such  Churches  as  Corinth,  does 
not  the  whole  tone  of  our  own  Prayer  Book  proclaim  to  us 
that  we  are  by  our  very  birthright  Christians,  i.e.  a  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people  ?  ^ 

5.  Then  how  remarkable  is  the  thanksgiving  which  St. 
Paul  places  after  the  greeting  in  the  letter  to  every  Church 
except  that  impetuous  rebuke  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Galatians,     What  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  does  it  display — • 

'  The  word  'EKK\7)(r(a  is  used  in  the  Gospels  by  St.  Matthew  alone  (Matt. 
XTi.  18 ;  xviii.  17).  It  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ?nip.  St.  James  still 
charaoteristically  retains  the  word  "  synagogue  "  to  describe  even  a  Christian 
place  of  worship.     Jas.  ii.  2. 

^  The  peculiarities  of  the  opening  salutations  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows,  (i.)  In  all  his  Epistles  after  his  two  first  (1,  2  Thess.) 
written  at  a  period  before  the  Judaisers  had  questioned  his  Apostolic  authority 
— he  calls  himself  " an  ApostU"  ;  except  in  the  private  letter  to  Philemon, 
and  in  the  letter  to  his  beloved  Philippians  to  whom  the  designation  was 
needless,  (ii.)  In  his  five  earliest  Epistles  (1,  2  Thess.  1,  2  Cor.  Gal.)  he 
addresses  himself  to  "the  Church."  (iii.)  In  1,  2  Thess.  he  writes  "to  the 
Chui-ch  of  the, "  ;  in  later  letters  "to  the  church  which  is  in "  (1,  2  Cor.  Gal), 
(iv.)  In  all  the  later  letters  he  addresses  himself  "to  the  saints."  (v.)  He 
wishes  them  "grace  and  peace"  in  all  but  the  Pastoral  Epistles  which  have 
"grace,  mercy,  and  peace." 
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THE  EPISTLES,  hopeful  trust  in  man,  hopeful  trust  in  God!  We  know, 
for  instance,  what  a  factious,  conceited,  ungrateful,  unfaith- 
ful Church  was  that  of  Corinth ;  yet  even  in  his  letters  to 
Corinth  St.  Paul  begins  by  thanking  God,  not  indeed  for 
their  moral  graces  (that  he  could  not  do),  but  at  least  for 
their  intellectual  gifts.  Even  to  them  he  says  that  "his 
hope  of  them  is  steadfast."  These  "thanksgivings"  are 
neither  an  insincere  compliment  nor  a  rhetorical  artifice 
(capfatio  hencvolentiae).  We  may  see  in  them  the  bright 
virtues  of  Christian  hope.  Never  let  us  despair  of  ourselves  ; 
never  let  us  despair  of  others.  There  is  a  light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ;  we  may  dim  it  as 
with  the  darlcness  of  the  mine ;  we  may  make  it  burn  low 
as  in  the  vapours  of  the  charnel-house — but  quench  it  quite 
finally  and  utterly  we  cannot.  "  Our  lamps  are  gone  out," 
say  the  foolish  virgins  in  the  parable,  but  it  is  in  the  original 
not  "  our  lamps  are  gone  out,"  but  our  lamps  are  being 
quenched,  are  going  out ;  and  even  then  they  are  bidden  not 
utterly  to  lose  heart,  but  to  go  to  buy  fresh  oil,  that  even 
for  them  at  last  their  care  may  be— 

"  Fixed  and  zealously  attent 
To  fill  their  odorous  lamps  with  deeds  of  light. 
And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame," 

6.  I  will  not  here  speak  specially  of  the  third  and  fourth 
divisions — the  doctrinal  and  the  practical  sections  of  St.  Paul's 
letters — because  the  special  aim  of  the  doctrinal  portion  varies 
in  each  Epistle ;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  how,  in  St. 
Paul's  view,  doctrine  and  practice  are  inseparably  blended. 
There  is  no  divorce  between  them ;  no  attempt  to  treat  either 
as  superfluous.  On  the  loftiest  principles  are  based  the 
humblest  duties  :  from  the  sublimest  truths  are  deduced  the 
simplest  exhortations.  One  swift  beat  of  the  wing  is  sufficient 
to  carry  the  Apostle  from  the  miserable  factions  of  squabbling 
Corinth  to  the  sunlit  heights  of  Christian  charity,  and  like 
the  lark  whose  heart  and  eye,  even  in  its  highest  flight,  are 
with  its  nest  on  the  dewy  ground,  so  in  one  moment — as  in 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — he  can  drop  at  -will  from  the  thef.pistli 
most  heavenly  spheres  of  mystic  vision  to  the  commonest 
rules  of  Christian  intercourse  : — 

"  Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar,  but  never  roam, 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home." 

But  from  this  interweaving  of  doctrine  and  practice  we 
may  learn  a  great  lesson.  Does  it  not  teach  us  that  noble 
thoughts  make  noble  acts,  that  a  soul  occupied  with  great 
ideas  best  performs  the  smallest  duties ; — that,  as  has  well 
been  said,  "the  divinest  views  of  life  penetrate  into  its 
meanest  emergencies  "  ?  Nothing  less  than  the  Majesty  of 
God  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  can  sustain  the 
sanctity  of  our  homes,  the  serenity  of  our  minds,  and  the 
patience  of  our  hearts  !  ^ 

7.  Even  the  final  salutations  have  their  own  deep  human 
interest.  In  themselves,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  specially 
sacred  about  them.  The  names  A.syncritus,  Phlegon, 
Hermas,  Olympas,  &c.  have  nothing  in  them  more  intrinsic- 
ally mysterious  or  important  than  the  names  of  Smith  and 
Jones.  Many  of  them  were  names  of  slaves  and  artisans, 
undistinguished  and  ordinary  persons.  Some  of  them,  like 
Tryphaena  and  Tryphosa  ("  the  wanton,"  "  the  luxurious  "), 
could  have  been  little  less  than  insulting;  Nereus,  Hermes, 
Phoebe  were  names  of  heathen  deities  in  whom  men  believed 
no  longer,  grotesquely  bestowed  on  slaves ;  Stachys  "  wheat- 
ear,''  Asyncritus  "incomparable,"  Persis,  a  poor  slave-gii-1 
brought  from  the  Persian  slave-market — all  these  names,  even 
when  not  ridiculous,  involved  more  or  less  of  a  stigma.  They 
were  not  the  sort  of  names  which  were  borne  by  the  wise  and 
mighty  and  noble.  In  any  case  the  salutations  sent  to  these 
poor  persons  have  no  more  inherent  importance  than  the 
salutations  which  any  modern  clergyman  might  send  in  a 
letter  to  any  poor  pensioners  or  aged  widows  in  his  flock.  Felix 
Neff,  "the  apostle  of  the  Hautes  Alpes,"  two  days  before 

'  "  Paulus  ad  Komam  xi  capitibus  Mem  fundit,  et  v  capitibus  deinde  mores 
superaedifloat,  .  Sic  in  aliis  quoque  epistolis  facit." — Ltjihee, 
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THE  EPISTLES,  his  (Jeath,  "being  scarcely  able  to  see,  traced  the  following 
lines  at  different  intervals,  in  large  and  irregular  characters, 
which  filled  a  page,  "Adieu,  dear  friend,  Andr^  Blanc; 
Antoine  Blanc ;  the  Pelissiers  whom  I  dearly  love ;  Fran9ois 
Dumont  and  his  vriie ;  Isaac  and  his  wife ;  Aimd  Desbois, 
Emilie  Bonnet,  Alexandrine  and  their  mother ;  all,  all  the 
brethren  and  sisters  at  Mens.  Adieu,  adieu."  Now  this 
is  exactly  the  style  of  St.  Paul's  final  salutations ;  and  yet 
how  rich  are  they  in  value  and  interest ! 

They  illustrate  Paul's  affectionateness ;  his  honour  for 
women;  his  respect  even  for  slaves;  the  way  in  which  he 
esteemed  man  as  simply  man;  his  nice  discrimination  of 
character.  They  are  interesting  too  for  the  immortality 
which  they  bestowed  on  those  obscure  and  humble  Christians 
whose  names,  though  they  were  less  than  nothing  to  the 
world,  were  eternally  inscribed  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.^ 
Very  interesting  too  is  that  autograph  message  and  benedic- 
tion which  the  Apostle  always  adds.  Afilicted  in  all  proba- 
bility with  ophthalmia,  it  was  impossible  for  him,  without 
pain  and  difficulty,  to  write  his  own  letters.  He  therefore 
employed  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis.^  But,  partly  to  express 
his  own  personal  interest  in  the  last  few  words  of  blessing 
and  greeting,  partly  to  prevent  the  disgraceful  forgeries 
which  existed   even  at  that   early  time,  he   authenticated 

1  _  "  There  is  a  Book 

By  seraphs  writ  in  beams  of  heavenly  light, 
On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look, 
A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright  ; 
There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine, 
And  since  thou  own'st  that  praise  I  spare  thee  mine." 

— COWPBE. 

"  The  use  of  an  amanuensis  partly  accounts  for  the  constant  "we"  which 
St.  Paul  interchanges  with  "  I."  He  does  not  mean  to  make  those  whom  he 
associates  with  himself  in  the  opening  salutations  at  all  responsible  for  his 
words,  for  he  sometimes  uses  "  we  "  when  he  can  only  be  speaking  of  his  indi- 
vidual self  (1  Thess.  ii.  18  "we.  .  .  even  I,  Paul.")  The  use  of  "we"  is 
partly  due  to  the  modesty  which  in  all  languages  dislikes  the  needless  promi- 
nence of  "I."  "We"  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  1,  2,  Thess.  In  2  Thess. 
the  only  passage  which  relapses  into  "I"  is  ii.  5.  SUas  and  Timothy  are 
associated  with  him  in  1,  2  Thess.  Sosthenes  in  1  Cor.,  Timothy  in  2  Cor. 
Phil.  Col.  Philem.  Paul  writes  in  his  own  name  only  to  the  Romans  and 
Laodiceans  (Eph.),  which  Churches  he  had  not  personally  visited. 
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every  letter  with  his  own  signature  and  written  benediction  the  epistle 

and  thus  secured   to   future   ages  also   a  proof   that  they 

are  reading  the  words  of  him  who  was  indeed  "  a  vessel  of 

election."  ^ 

Such  then,  in  the  most  rapid  and  summary  view,  is  the 

general  structure  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 

such,  in  the  briefest  possible  form,  suggested  rather  than 

worked  out,  are  some  of  the  lessons  which   that  structure 

suggests.     Any  one  who  will  read  the  Epistles  through,  each 

at  a  sitting,  to  verify  these  facts  will  more  and  more  realise 

what  a  hid   treasure  we  may  find  in  the   field  of    these 

sacred  letters.     We  may  thus  become  more   earnest,  more 

intelligent,  and  more  faithful  students  of  the  Book  of  God. 

^  St.  Paul  first  adopted  this  final  authentication  [yvApuriia)  orhadge  of  cogni- 
sance— in  2  Thesa.  iii.  17  ;  and  implies  that  he  means  henceforth  to  use  it. 

a.  In  1  Thess.  1  Cor.  we  have  ' '  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you ;  "  to  which  the  word  "  all "  is  added  in  2  Thess.  Eom.  Phil. 

p.  In  Philem.  and  Gal.  we  have  "The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  your  spirit,"  ("brethren"  Gal.) 

7.  In  Col.  1,  2  Tim.  Tit.  "  Grace  be  with  you"  ("thee")  ("all"  Tit.) 

S.  Eph.  "  Grace  be  with  those  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity. " 

e.  2  Cor.  "The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  aU." 

On  authenticating  signatures  see  Cio.  Ad.  AU.  viii.  1  ;  Suet.  Tib.  21,  32. 
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THE  EPISTLES.  NOTE 

ON   EARLY   CHRISTIAN   PSEUDEPIGRAPHT. 

Pseudepigraphy — the  adoption  of  an  honoured  name  which  was  not 
the  name  of  the  author — was  common  in  ancient  Jewish  literature.  It 
must  not  be  caUed  by  the  hard  name  of  literary  forgery.  In  many  in- 
stances it  was  not  at  all  intended  to  deceive.  A  man  wrote  in  the  name 
of  some  great  and  well  known  person  because  he  desired  to  call  attention 
to  what  he  had  to  say ;  because  he  desired  to  claim  the  sanction  of  high 
authority ;  because  he  believed  his  teaching  to  be  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  writer  whose  name  he  assumed.  It  is  (for  instance)  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  Alexandrian  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  intended 
for  a  moment  that  any  one  should  be  misled  to  suppose  that  the  old 
Jewish  king  was  the  actual  author  of  the  book  which  he  called  The 
Wisdom  of  Solomon.  He  simply  wrote  in  the  person  of  Solomon,  be- 
cause the  pseudepigraphy  furnished  him  with  a  convenient  and  recognised 
form  of  sapiential  literature. 

Of  this  kind  of  pseudepigraphy  we  have  many  instances  in  early 
Christian  literature  ;  such  as  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (if  "  Barnabas " 
was  meant  to  be  "  the  Apostle  ") ;  the  Gospels  of  James,  of  Thomas,  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles ;  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  ;  the 
Acts  of  Thomas,  Thaildaeus,  Andrew,  Philip,  John  ;  letters  ascribed  to 
Ignatius ;  the  Clementine  Homilies  and  Eecognitions  ;  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  ;  and  hundreds  more,  of  which  many  are  extant. 

But  some  of  these  were  not  merely  pseudepigraphical.  There  are 
very  early  traces  of  downright  forgery.  In  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  St.  Paul  more 
than  hints  that  some  letter  had  reached  the  Thessalonians,  which  pur- 
ported to  come  from  him,  or  at  least  to  express  his  sentiments,  by  which 
they  had  been  misled  ;  and  it  is  against  this  danger  of  having  his  views 
misrepresented  that  he  put  them  on  their  guard  by  the  promise  to  add  an 
autograph  conclusion  to  every  letter  of  his  (2  Thess.  iii.  17).  Again,  in 
2  John  12,  St.  John  seems  to  express  some  dislike  to  epistolary  com- 
munion where  personal  intercourse  could  be  had  ;  and  in  3  John  9,  he 
hints  (apparently)  that  letters  might  be  withheld  or  otherwise  tampered 
with  (see  Ewald,  (Scnrfsc/ireiicn,  p.  51).  Hence  St.  Paul  "adjures"  the 
Thessalonians  "  by  the  Lord "  that  his  letter  be  read  to  the  entire 
community. 

There  is  something  startling  in  the  solemnity  of  the  curse  with  which 
St.  John  tries  to  deter  any  one  from  attempting  to  curtail  or  interpolate 
his  Apocalypse.  But  early  Christian  history  shows  that  the  adjuration 
was  very  necessary.     Dionysius  of  Corinth  {ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  23) 
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deplores  the  falsification  of  his  own  letters.  So  too  Irenaeus  ends  one  of  xhe  epistli 
his  books  with  an  adjuration  to  the  copyists  "  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  by  His  glorious  coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead  "  to  compare 
and  carefully  correct  their  copies  by  their  exemplar,  and  likewise  to  place 
this  adjuration  in  their  copies  {0pp.  1,  821,  ed.  Stieren).  A  similar 
passage  is  found  at  the  end  of  Eufinus's  prologue  to  his  version  of 
Origen  De  Principiis  (Huidekoper,  Judaism  at  Rome,  p.  289). 

There  was  even  a  forged  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  our  Lord 
to  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa. 

There  are  spurious  letters  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  another 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  preserved  in  the  Armenian ;  and  a  spurious 
correspondence  of  Paul  and  Seneca. 

Among  other  Fathers  Origen  suffered  severely  from  the  falsification  of 
his  writings. 

Even  in  modern  times  the  danger  has  not  wholly  ceased.  The  glaring 
and  wretched  sermon  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit  Nieremberg  on  "  the  Pains  ot 
Hell "  is  often  attributed  (even  by  Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr.  Alger)  to  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor. 


ST.  PAUL'S  THIRTEEN  EPISTLES. 

Skeuoj  iKXoyiis. — AcTS  ix.  15. 

TlavKos  y^vSfisvos  ^iyiijTos  viroypafifiSs. — S.  Clem.  Rom. 

El  Kttl  naC\os  V  ciW'  &v9pa!iros  ^v. — St.  Cheys. 

"  Andovvi  poi  lo  vas  d'elezione 
Per  recarno  conforto  a  quella  Fede 
Ch'  h  principio  alia  via  di  salvazione. " 

Dante,  Inf.  ii.    8. 

"  Monstrava  I'altro^  la  contraria  cura 
Con  una  spada  ^  lucida  ed  acuta 
Tal  ohe  di  qua  del  rio  mi  fe'  paura." 

Furgatorio,  xxix.  139. 

"  Bearing  a  sword  whose  glitterance  and  keen  edge, 
E'en  as  I  viewed  it,  with  the  flood  between, 
Appalled  me." — Cary. 

"The  divine  assurance  of  the  old  prophets,  the  all-transcending  glory  and 
spiritual  presence  of  the  eternal  Lord,  and  all  the  art  and  culture  of  a  ripe 
and  wonderfully  excited  age,  seem  to  have  joined,  as  it  were,  in  bringing 
forth  the  new  creation  of  these  Epistles  of  the  times,  which  were  destined  to 
last  for  all  the  times." — Ewald. 


"  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given 
unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you  ;  as  also  in  all  his  Epistles  speaking  in  them 
of  these  things."— 2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16. 

THEBPiBTHEs.      We  piofess  to  regard  the  Bible  as  the  one  sacred  book. 

We  profess  to  derive  from  it,  almost  exclusively,  the  doctrines 

of  our  faith,  and  the  rules  of  our  conduct.     We  turn  to  it  in 

hours  of  temptation ;  we  find  in  it  the  songs  of  our  purest 

1  St.  Paul.  2  The  Epistles. 
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rejoicing;  the  memory  of  the  dead — (to  quote  well-known  the  epistles, 

words) — passes  into  it;   the  potent  traditions  of  childhood 

are  stereotyped  in  its  verses ;  it  speaks  to  us  with  a  music 

that  can  never  be  forgotten  ;  we  read  it — (and  seem  as  if  we 

could  read  nothing  else) — by  the  bedsides  of  the  dying,  and 

over  the  graves  of  our  beloved.     Yet  how  many  of  us  even 

approximately  understand  it  ?     How  many  of  us  obtain  from 

this  one  Book  of  God  the  treasure,  and  the  joy,  and  the 

peace  which  we  might  obtain  from  it,  better,  and  in  larger 

measure,  than  from  all  the  books  which  fill  the  world  ? 

I.  In  this  discourse  we  shall  glance  generally  at  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  occupy  about  a  fourth  of  the 
New  Testament.  We  will  consider  in  outline  the  four 
clearly-marked  groups  into  which  they  fall,  and  point  out 
what  is  the  key-note,  the  dominant  conception,  the  central 
message,  of  each  one  of  those  thirteen  Epistles. 

1.  For  any  one  who  desires  to  gain  a  real  historical  con- 
ception of  their  meaning ;  and  of  the  vast  part  which  they 
play  in  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  first  thing 
necessary  is  to  ascertain  and  remember  their  chronological 
order.  It  has  been  a  real  misfortune  for  our  right  com- 
prehension of  them,  that,  during  all  these  centuries,  they 
have  been  arranged  in  our  Bibles  in  an  order  so  haphazard 
and  accidental.  It  is  specially  to  be  regretted  that  this 
defect  has  not  been  remedied  even  in  our  Kevised  Version. 
It  may  be  slightly  doubtful  what  was  the  sequence  of  them 
in  one  or  two  small  details,  but  of  the  order  in  which  they 
fall  into  groups  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  Nor  does  it 
even  admit  of  question  that  those  groups  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  general  characteristics.  No  one  doubts  that 
we  best  understand  the  mind,  the  character,  the  teachings  of 
any  author  when  we  study  his  writings  with  some  reference 
to  the  age  at  which,  and  the  order  in  which  he  wrote  them. 
Most  of  all  is  this  desirable  in  the  case  of  one  who  was 
always  growing  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  as  was  St.  Paul,  whose  thoughts, 
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THE  EPISTLES.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  went  on  deepening 
9,nd  expanding  even  to  his  death.  Take  the  case  of  any 
secular  writer.  The  importance  of  observing  the  chronology 
of  his  works  is  greater  in  proportion  to  his  greatness.  What 
should  we  think  of  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  which  led  us 
to  imagine  that  he  wrote  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  or 
Love's  Lahonrs  Lost  in  his  maturest  age,  or  that  he  wrote 
Hamlet  and  Julius  Caesar  when  he  was  a  mere  youth  ?  What 
should  we  think  of  an  editor  of  Milton  who  left  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Samson  Agonistes  was  written  at  College,  and  the 
Lycidas  when  he  was  a  blind  old  man  ?  But  if  the  bearing 
of  a  man's  life,  and  spiritual  growth  upon  his  writings  be 
important  in  such  a  case,  it  must  (except  on  the  most 
mechanical  and  unscripturally  superstitious  dogma  about 
"  verbal  dictation  ")  be  infinitely  more  so  when  those  writings 
are  among  the  sacred  books  of  God's  final  revelation.  And 
yet  we  continue  to  place  first  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and 
we  arrange  even  the  Epistles  to  Ephesus  and  Colossae  before 
those  to  the  Thessalonians  which  were  written  at  least  ten 
years  earlier,  and  are  in  fact  the  earliest  books  of  the  whole 
New  Testament.  And  this  chance  order  is  merely  due  to  the 
supposed  importance  of  the  Churches  addressed.  The  letters 
to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians  are  put  first  (apparently) 
because  Rome  and  Corinth  were  large  and  important  cities. 
But  such  a  method  of  arrangement,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
is  no  method  at  all. 

2.  Many  years  of  the  Apostle's  ministry  elapsed  before  he 
wrote  a  single  line  that  has  come  down  to  us.  He  was 
converted  probably  about  the  age  of  thirty.  His  first  letter 
(the  First  to  the  Thessalonians)  was  not  written  till  his 
second  great  missionary  journey,  when  he  was  forty-six  years 
old.  All  his  letters  fall  into  four  distinct  groups,  separated 
from  each  other  roughly  by  a  period  of  four  or  five  years 
each,  and  covering  a  space  in  his  life  from  the  age  of  forty- 
six  to  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Those  four  groups  are  the 
letters  of  his  second  missionary  journey,  namely  the  two  to 
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Thessalonica ;  ^  those  of  the  third  missionary  journey,  the  thk  epistles 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Romans ;  those 
of  the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome — namely,  the  four  to 
PhUippi,  Ephesus,  Colossae,  and  Philemon ;  and  those  be- 
tween his  liberation  and  his  martyrdom,  namely,  the  letter 
to  Titus,  and  the  two  to  Timothy,  of  which  the  last  was  written 
in  his  last  Roman  imprisonment  and  when  he  was  expecting, 
almost  daily,  the  stroke  of  death. 

3.  A  rapid  sketch  will  suffice  to  show  the  events  in 
St.  Paul's  life  which  coincide  with  the  writing  of  these  letters, 
and  also  to  point  out,  first  the  general  characteristic  of  each 
of  the  four  groups,  and  then  the  dominant  thought  of  each 
separate  Epistle. 

(i.)  The  first  group,  those  to  Thessalonica,  are  the  Eschato- 
logical  Epistles  ;  those  that  is,  which  bear  on  the  last  things ; 
the  Epistles,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  the  Second  Advent ; 
of  Christ's  personal  return  to  glorify  the  saints  and  to  judge 
His  foes. 

A  glance  at  St.  Paul's  life  will  show  how  natural  it  was 
that,  at  the  period  in  which  the  Apostle  wrote  them,  such 
thoughts  should  fill  the  entire  horizon  of  his  mind.  Con- 
sider what  he  had  endured  !  Beginning  as  a  Pharisee  and  a 
persecutor — appearing  first  on  the  scene  as  the  young  man 
at  whose  feet  the  witnesses  laid  their  clothes  while  they  were 
stoning  St.  Stephen — he  had  been  grasped  by  a  resistless 
hand  as  he  went  to  Damascus  to  hale  Christian  men  and 
women  to  prison,  and,  by  one  flash  of  Christ's  light  into  his 
erring  but  noble  heart,  he  had  been  made  "  a  fusile  Apostle." 
Thenceforth,  with  the  exception  of  brief  retirements  in 
Arabia  and  Tarsus,  his  life  had  been  one  long  martyrdom. 
In  a  basket,  by  night,  down  the  wall,  he  had  escaped  from  a 
plot  to  murder  him  at  Damascus ;  another  such  plot  had 
driven  him  from  Jerusalem ;  another  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia ; 

■■  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  tliat  St.  Paul  either  never  wrote  to  the 
Churches  founded  in  his  first  journey,  or  that  his  letters  are  no  longer  extant. 
It  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured  that  he  left  those  Churches  to  the  care  of 
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THE  EPISTLES,  another  from  Iconium.  At  Lystra  he  had  been  actually 
stoned  and  left  for  dead.  Then,  not  to  mention  all  his 
troubles,  from  enemies  without  and  false  brethren  within, 
and  aU  the  agitating  scenes  which  he  had  gone  through  at 
the  Syrian  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  in  his  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Gentiles — in  his  second  mission  tour  he  had 
been  seized  with  illness  in  Galatia;  had  been  worn  with 
long  journeys  over  the  wild,  cold  hills  and  glaring  uplands 
of  Asia ;  had  been  scourged,  and  imprisoned,  and  shame- 
fully entreated  at  Philippi;  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim 
to  mob  violence  at  Thessalonica ;  had  been  hunted  from 
Berea ;  had  been  derided  at  Athens ;  had  been  arrested  at 
Corinth.  And  all  this,  besides  insults,  and  controversies,  and 
anxieties,  and  perils  from  murderers  and  brigands,  from 
shipwreck  and  river  floods,  in  the  city,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  the  sea.  Can  you  wonder  that  after,  and  in 
the  midst  of,  scenes  like  these,  the  one  thought  pro- 
minent in  his  mind — the  sole  thought  that  inspired  and 
sustained  him — was  this — "  All  this  is  but  for  a  little  time. 
Soon  shall  the  Lord  return  again;"  and  that,  when  he 
reached  Corinth  from  Athens,  this — the  near  coming  of 
Christ — was  the  thought  which  filled  his  first  two  extant 
letters,  the  two  to  his  beloved  Thessalonians  ?  There  could 
be  no  more  natural  topic  of  consolation  in  letters  from  the 
persecuted  Apostle  to  his  persecuted  converts. 

(ii.)  Yet,  hard  as  had  been  his  lot  hitherto,  a  still  more 
troubled  phase  of  his  life  was  to  begin ; — a  phase  when  he  was 
burdened  beyond  measure ;  when  he  "  fought  with  beasts  "  at 
Ephesus ;  when  he  seemed  to  be  dying  daily,  amid  fightings 
without  and  fears  within.  If  his  delicate,  nervous  frame  had 
been  torn  by  Jewish  thongs,  and  Roman  rods,  and  crushing 
stones,  his  sensitive  and  shrinking  soul  had  to  endure  an 
equal  or  perhaps  severer  martyrdom  from  anathema,  and 
calumny,  and  the  oppression  of  a  perpetual  hissing.  It  had 
come  home  to  him  in  his  first  great  journey  that  the  Gospel 
was  a  Gospel   of  liberty;  that  the  Gentiles  were  not  to  be 
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bound  by  the  yoke  of  the  Levitic  law;  that  though  Judaism,  iheepistlei 
had  been  the  cradle  of  Christianity  it  was  not  to  be  suffered  to 
be  its  grave.  He  was  already  despised  by  the  Gentiles  as  an 
enthusiast ;  detested  by  the  Jews  as  an  apostate ;  but  now 
he  had  to  accept  the  additional  burden  of  hatred  and  sus- 
picion even  from  many  Jewish  Christians.  They  organised 
something  like  a  counter-mission  against  him  ;  they  led  back 
his  foolish  Galatians  to  rites  and  ceremonies ;  they  maligned 
his  name  and  undermined  his  authority  among  the  restless, 
conceited,  and  turbulent  Corinthians ;  they  even  tried  to 
poison  against  him  the  minds  of  the  Christians  at  Rome. 
Hence  the  second  group  of  letters,  written,  during  his  third 
journey,  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  are  St.  Paul's  four  most 
powerful,  most  argumentative,  most  impassioned  Epistles. 
They  were  wrung  from  him  at  the  period  of  most  vehement 
storm  and  stress  in  his  life,  under  great  mental  anxiety  and 
physical  suffering.  This  second  group  consists  of  the  letters 
to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Romans.  They  may  be 
characterised  as  the  letters  of  controversy  with  Judaism — 
Judaism  from  within  and  from  without — whether  as  disturb- 
ing his  Churches,  impugning  his  authority,  enjoining  circum- 
cision, or  insisting  on  Mosaic  ordinances,  which  did  but  nullify 
the  effects  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  first  three  are  marked 
by  all  the  vehemence  and  agony  of  eager  warfare ;  the  last 
is  a  calmer  and  more  comprehensive  review  and  statement 
of  the  results  attained.  The  doctrinal  and  universal  import- 
ance of  these  four  Epistles  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The 
particular  details  of  the  controversy  are  obsolete.  The  then 
"burning  questions"  have  "burnt  themselves  out."  The 
flames  of  heated  discussion  about  circumcision  and  "tongues" 
are  now  not  even  as  the  tails  of  smoking  firebrands.  But 
the  principles  developed  are  eternal.  In  them  St.  Paul  fought 
out  and  won,  for  all  time,  the  battle  of  full  and  free  salvation ; 
of  faith,  as  against  works ;  of  mercy,  as  against  sacrifice  ;  of 
the  obsolescence  not  only  of  Levitism  itself,  but  of  the  whole 
sacerdotal  spirit.     He  showed  for  ever  that  the  true  worship 
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THE  EPISTLES,  of  the  Christian  consists  in  spirituality,  not  in  ceremonialism ; 
in  heart  service,  not  in  outward  ritual ;  in  the  religion  of  the 
life,  not  in  forms  of  service ;  in  being,  not  in  doing ;  in  love, 
not  in  orthodox  formulae,  or  rubrical  niceties,  or  sacrificial 
vestments,  or  sacramental  theories.  In  these  letters  we  have 
the  grandest  phase  of  the  struggle  pf  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  against  the  usurpation  of  the  priests  ;  the  proofs  of 
the  groundlessness  and  nullity  of  all  those  persecuting  tyran- 
nies and  of  all  that  theological  intolerance  which  spring 
from  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  human  heart. 

(iii.)  After  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  the  last  of 
this  great  group,  nearly  five  years  elapse  before  we  come  to 
the  third  group.  Again  escaping  from  a  plot  to  murder  him 
at  Corinth,  he  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem  in  the  voyage  so 
graphically  described  for  us  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He 
went  overland  to  Macedonia,  spent  Easter  at  Philippi,  restored 
Eutychus  in  the  memorable  midnight  service  at  Troas,  made 
that  touching  farewell  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at 
Miletus,  and  then  we  trace  his  barque  over  the  blue  waters 
of  the  ^gean  as  it  threaded  its  way  among 

"  The  sprinkled  isles, 
Lily  on  lily  that  o'erlace  the  sea, 
And  laugh  their  pride  when  the  light  wave  lisps  Greece," 

till  he  reached  the  kind  friends  with  whom  he  knelt  in  tears 
and  prayer  on  the  sea-shore  of  Tyre.  Then  he  stayed  for 
some  days  in  the  house  of  Philip  at  Caesarea,  with  the  virgin 
prophetesses  his  daughters,  and,  amid  warnings  of  peril  and 
imprisonment,  continued  dauntlessly  on  his  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. Nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  in  the  Temple, 
nearly  flagellated  by  the  hasty  but  honest  Lysias,  rescued 
from  the  rage  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  murderous  plot  of  the 
Sicarii,  he  was  hurried  in  the  night  by  an  armed  escort  to 
Caesarea.  There  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  dreary  years. 
He  was  tried  before  Felix,  tried  before  Festus,  tried  before 
Agrippa.  Agitated  by  these  scenes,  in  which  the  fury  and 
pertinacity  of  his  assailants  had  become   more    and    more 
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clear,  he  appealed  to  Caesar,  hoping  to  find  some  protection  the  epxrtli 
from  provincial  bribery  and  injustice  in  the  stern  majesty  of 
Roman  law.  In  consequence  of  this  appeal  he  was  forced  to 
journey  amid  months  of  storm  and  shipwreck  to  Eome. 
There,  chained  by  the  wrist  to  a  soldier  day  and  night,  he 
remained  in  custody  for  two  years  more,  and  there  he  wrote 
his  third  group  of  letters.  They  also  are  four  in  number  :  the 
two  to  the  Philippians  and  Philemon,  dictated  by  personal 
affection  and  special  incidents — and  the  two  great  Christolo- 
gical  Epistles — those  to  Ephesus  and  Colossae — in  which,  to 
counteract  a  dreamy,  subtle,  incipient  heresy,  he  develops  and 
expands,  in  aU  its  splendour,  the  doctrine  of  the  Prae- 
existence,  the  Divinity,  the  Eternal  Headship  and  Supremacy 
of  our  Risen  and  Ascended  Saviour  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

(iv.)  Some  four  years  again  elapse  during  which  he  wrote  his 
fourth  and  last  group  of  letters — the  three  Pastoral  Epistles. 
Liberated  just  in  time  to  escape  martyrdom  in  the  Neronian 
persecution,  he  again  travelled  to  Asia  Minor  and  Western 
Greece.  It  was  at  some  time  during  the  wanderings  which 
followed — wanderings  which,  unhappily,  no  Luke  has  recorded 
for  us— that  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Titus  whom  he  had  left  to 
govern  the  Church  of  Crete ;  and  the  first  to  Timothy,  who 
was  acting  as  his  delegate  at  Ephesus.  Then,  once  more 
arrested,  and  sent  to  a  second  Roman  imprisonment — aged, 
lonely,  worn-out,  forsaken,  daily  expecting  death — he  penned 
his  last  brave,  bright  words  to  his  dearest  convert  and  com- 
panion, the  beloved  and  gentle  Timotheus.  Almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  he  was  put  to  death.  He  was,  in  all 
probability,  led  out  along  the  Ostian  Road,  and  there,  in  a 
scene  so  lonely  and  so  obscure,  that  scarcely  even  the  faintest 
gleam  of  tradition  has  fallen  on  it — there,  at  the  close  of  a 
life  which  the  world  would  have  called  a  hopeless  and  dis- 
astrous failure,  but  which  has  been  crowned  by  the  Lord, 
whose  cross  he  bore,  with  everlasting  victory,  and  the  love  of 
all  generations — the  sword  flashed,  and  the  life  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  sons  of  God  was  shorn  away. 
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THE  EPISTLES.  II.  Such  then  are  the  four  groups  of  Epistles :  the  first 
two  mainly  Eschatological ;  the  next  four  mainly  controver- 
sial ;  of  the  next  four,  two  occasional,  and  two  Christological ; 
the  last  three  Pastoral. 

But,  further,  every  one  of  these  thirteen  Epistles,  of  which 
we  have  thus  seen  the  order,  has  its  own  special  characteristic, 
its  prominent  idea — generally  its  central  passage,  often  even 
its  dominant  word  or  key-note. 

a.  The  first  group — those  to  the  Thessalonians — were,  we 
said,  the  Eschatological  group — the  Epistles  of  the  Second 
Advent. 

The  first  is  characterised  by  its  extreme  sweetness ;  both 
are  eminently  full  of  consolation.  The  whole  idea  of  the  first 
is — look  to  Christ  as  a  comfort  in  tribulation.  Maranatha 
— the  Lord  is  near. 

The  second  was  written  to  correct  the  error  that  Christ's 
coming  would  be  instantaneous,  and  to  obviate  the  neglect  of 
daily  earthly  duties  which  sprang  from  that  exciting  expecta- 
tion. Its  most  characteristic,  and  indeed  all  but  unique, 
section  is  that  in  the  second  chapter  about  the  Apostasy  and 
the  Man  of  Sin. 

y8.  The  second  group  is  the  Anti-Judaic  group — the  group 
of  controversy — written  in  the  great  period  of  distress  and 
conflict.  The  First  to  the  Corinthians  is  the  EjDistle  of  Church 
Discipline.  It  decides  by  great  principles  the  little  details 
of  life  and  worship.  Its  fundamental  idea  is  Christian  unity ; 
and  its  chief  passages — the  unparalleled  13th  and  15th 
chapters — in  one  of  which  the  Apostle  develops  his  magni- 
ficent argument  for  the  Resurrection,  and  in  the  other,  like 
some  great  poet,  "  with  his  garland  and  singing  robes  about 
him,"  pours  forth  his  inspired,  impassioned  paean  to  the  glory 
of  Christian  love. 

The  Second  to  the  Corinthians  falls  into  two  main  divi- 
sions. The  key-note  of  the  first  nine  chapters  is  consolation 
in  sorrow ;  that  of  the  other  chapters  is  boasting — the  boasL- 
mgs   of  his  adversaries  which  drove  him  into  a  "  boasting  " 
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which  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  him  had  it  not  been  that  theepistli 
his  boast  was  in  his  infirmities  and  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  his 
Lord.  The  Epistle  is  specially  marked  by  its  intense  emo- 
tion; it  is  full  of  haunting  words — now  "tribulation,"  now 
"  commendation,"  now  "  boast."  It  is  the  Epistle  of  personal 
details ;  the  Apologia  pro  vita  sud  of  the  great  Apostle. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  we  find  him  again  in  a  far 
different  mood.  It  is  the  Epistle  of  indignant  warning ;  the 
only  Epistle  which  he  wrote  throughout  with  his  own  hand. 
It  is  his  gage  of  defiance  to  the  Judaists ;  his  triumphant 
note  of  exultation  over  abrogated  ordinances  and  freedom 
perfected.  Here,  more  than  in  all  the  rest,  as  Luther  said, 
"  meras  flammas  loquitur  !  "—r"  he  speaks  mere  flames  ! " 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  same  theme — justifica- 
tion by  faith  and  not  by  works ;  the  universality  of  sin  and 
the  universality  of  grace — is  again  developed  in  its  positive 
rather  than  its  antithetic  aspect.  The  theme  is  handled 
doctrinally  and  systematically,  not,  as  in  the  Galatians,  with 
impassioned  controversy,  but  with  irresistible  logic  and  calm 
and  sympathetic  strength. 

7.  St.  Paul  had  gone  through  much  by  the  time  we  come 
to  the  third  group.  It  is  the  Christological  and  Anti-Gnostic 
group.  In  personal  force  he  was  a  shattered  man.  He  was 
calmer,  he  was  sadder,  he  was  yet  wiser  ;  he  sat  thinking  and 
praying  in  his  lonely  prison.  Yet  the  key-note  of  the  Philip- 
pians  is  joy.  There  is  one  little  outburst  of  anger  in  it,  but 
its  one  leading  thought — the  leading  thought  of  the  poor, 
suffering  prisoner,  so  full  of  gratitude  for  the  pecuniary  help 
which  the  Philippians  had  sent  to  him  is — "  Eejoice  in  the 
Lord  alway  ;  again  I  wiU  say.  Rejoice.'' 

The  key-note  of  the  Colossians  is  Christ  all  in  all ;  Christ 
Head  over  all. 

The  magnificent  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  rich  in  many 
leading  thoughts.  It  is  the  great  Epistle  of  the  Church— 
the  Church  in  Christ.-  It  is  the  Epistle  of  Catholicity;  the 
Epistle  of  the  Ascension ;  the  Epistle  of  the  Heavenlies  ;  the 
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THE  EPISTLES.  Epistle  of  the  "  mystery  "  and  "  riclies  "  of  tlie  Gospel.  Its 
key-note  is  grace. 

The  letter  to  Philemon  is  a  little  satellite  and  annex  to 
the  planet  of  the  Colossians.  It  is  a  letter  to  a  private 
Christian  gentleman,  to  ask  pardon  for  a  runaway  Laodicean 
slave. 

S.  In  the  last  group,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  again  we  see  a 
change.  The  thunderstorms  of  continuous  controversy  seem 
to  have  rolled  far  into  the  distance.  The  foundations  of 
Christian  truths  have  been  laid  for  ever.  St.  Paul  is  writing 
to  Timothy  and  Titus  how  they  should  govern  the  Churches 
of  Ephesus  and  Crete.  Though  here  and  there  we  find  a 
grand  and  pregnant  summary  of  doctrine,  the  main  theme  is 
duty  not  doctrine,  ethics  not  theology,  the  holy  and  wise 
walk  of  a  Christian  pastor  in  the  guidance  of  his  flock. 

Lastly,  in  the  Second  to  Timothy,  we  have,  as  it  were, 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  Paul — -"  the  song  of  the  dying 
swan  " — and  through  it  though  there  runs  the  old  man's  wail- 
ing undertone  to  his  beloved  disciple — "  Come  to  me ; " 
"  Come  quickly  ; "  "  Come  before  winter ; "  "  Come  and  cheer 
me  a  little  ere  I  die  " — yet,  drowning  this  low  chord  of  sorrow, 
rings  the  paean  of  quenchless  hope  and  undaunted  trust,  as  to 
the  dear  but  timid  racer  he  hands  the  torch  of  the  Gospel, 
which  in  his  own  brave  grasp  no  cowardice  had  hidden,  no 
carelessness  had  dimmed,  no  storms  had  quenched. 

What  an  inexhaustible  treasure  have  we  here  !  The  First 
and  Second  to  the  Thessalonians,  Epistles  of  the  Second 
Coming ;  the  First  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Epistle  of  Chris- 
tian unity  and  love ;  the  Second,  the  Epistle  of  consolation, 
and  a  glimpse  into  the  Apostle's  very  heart ;  the  Galatians, 
the  Epistle  of  Christian  liberty  ;  the  Romans,  of  justification 
by  faith ;  Philippians,  the  Epistle  of  joy  in  sorrow ;  Colos- 
sians, of  Christ  all  in  all ;  Ephesians,  of  Christ  in  His 
Church  ;  Philemon,  the  Magna  Charta  of  emancipation  ;  the 
First  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  the  pastor's  manual ;  the  Second 
to    Timothy,  the  Epistle    of   courage,  and   exultation,  and 
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triumph  in  deep,  apparent  failure — of  victory  in  the  defeat  the  epistl 
of  lonely  death.  Again,  I  say,  what  a  treasure  have  we  here  ! 
May  we  go  to  it  to  learn  humihty,  to  learn  tolerance,  to  learn 
duty,  to  learn  charity,  to  learn  that  man  is  our  brother,  to 
learn  that  God  is  love,  to  learn  that  Christ  died  for  our 
worst  enemies  no  less  than  for  ourselves.  If  we  fail  to  learn 
such  lessons  from  the  Epistles  we  might  as  well  shut  them 
up  for  ever.  If  God  will  enlighten  the  eyes  of  our  hearts  by 
His  Holy  Spirit,  then  indeed  shall  we  know  His  Word  ;  find 
in  it  a  Urim  and  Thummim,  ardeijt  with  precious  stones,  and 
every  gem  of  it,  under  the  mystic  glory,  bright  with  the 
oracles  of  God. 
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THE  EPISTLES.  NOTE    I. 

ST.  paitl's  epistles. 

"  Considering  these  Epistles  for  themselves  only,"  says  Ewald,  "  and 
apart  from  the  general  significance  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
we  must  still  admit  that,  in  the  whole  history  of  aU  centuries  and  of 
all  nations,  there  is  no  other  set  of  writings  of  similar  extent,  which,  as 
creations  of  the  fugitive  moment,  have  proceeded  from  such  severe 
troubles  of  the  age,  and  such  profound  sufferings  of  the  author  himselft 
and  yet  contain  such  an  amount  of  healthfulness,  serenity,  and  vigour 
of  immortal  genius,  and  touch  with  such  clearness  and  certainty  on  the 
very  highest  truths  of  human  aspiration  and  action.  From  the  smallest 
to  the  greatest  they  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  the  fleeting  moments 
of  this  earthly  life  only  to  enchain  all  eternity ;  they  were  born  in 
anxiety  and  bitterness  of  human  strife  to  set  forth  in  brighter  lustre  their 
superhuman  grace  and  beauty." 


NOTE  II. 

Baur,  who  rejected  the  authenticity  of  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles  except 
four,  classifies  them  as  follows  : — 

1.  Homologoumena. — Pour.     Those  of  the  second  group  (1,   2  Cor., 

Gal.,  Rom.). 
ii.  Antilegomena,  or  of    uncertain   authenticity. — Six.      Namely, 

those  of  the  first  group  (1,  2  Thess.),  and  tiie  Epistles  of  the 

Captivity  (Phil.,  Eph.,  Col.,  Philem.). 
iii.  Notha,  or  Spurious.     The  three  Pastoral  Epistles. 

2.  Rbnan  classes  them  as  follows  : — 

i.  Inoontestably  genuine.     1,  2  Cor.,  Gal.,  Rom. 

ii.  Authentic,  though  disputed.     1,  2  Thess.,  Phil. 

iii.  Probably  authentic,  though  doubtful.     Col.  and  Philem. 

iv.  Probably  spurious.     Ephes. 

V.  Spurious.     The  Pastoral  Epistles.     1,  2  Tim.,  Tit. 

3.  They  may  be  arranged  according  to  their  form,  as  by  Reuss  :— 
i.  Circular  letters.     Ephesians  and  Romans.^ 

_  ^  These  are  rather  treatises  than  letters.  They  were  elaborate  statements 
intended  to  be  read  by  many  Churches.  Some  MSS.  leave  a  Wank  for  the 
words  "m  Rome"  (Rom.  i,  7),  "in  Ephesus  "  (Eph.  i.  1). 
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ii.  Letters  to  special  Clmroliea.  Thessalonians,  1, 2  Cor.,  Philippians,  the  bpistli 
Colossiana,  and  Galatians.' 

iii.  Letters  to  spiritual  friends. 

4.  Accepting  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  as  authentic,  and  also 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  made  an  ingeniously 
elaborate  but  entirely  untenable  attempt  to  classify  them  by  the  grace 
of  Christ,  as  it  is  in  itself,  as  it  is  in  the  Sacraments,  and  with  regard  to 
its  effects." 

5.  Olshausen's  classification  of  them  as  i.  Dogmatic  ;  ii.  Practical ; 
iii.  Friendly,  is  inadequate  and  confusing. 

6.  Lange  classifies  them  very  well  as  : — 
i.  Eschatological.     1,  2  Thess. 

ii.  Soteriologioal.     Gal.,  Rom. 

iii.  Ecclesiastical,     a.  Polemically.     1  Cor. 

0.  Apologetically.     2  Cor. 
iv.  Christological.     Col.,  Eph. 
V.  Ethical.     Phil, 
vi.  Pastoral  (or  rather  to  Individuals).     1,  2,  Tim.,  Tit.,  Philem. 


NOTE  IIL 

CHRONOLOGY    OF   THE   EPISTLES. 

The  approximate  dates  and  sequence  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are 
as  follows  : — 

SECOND  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY. 

First  Group. — Eschatological. 

1  Thessalonians.     Late  in  a.d.  52.     Written  at  Corinth. 

2  Thessalonians.     a.d.  53. 

THIRD  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY. 
Second  Guovp.— Epistles  of  Judaic  Controversy. 

1  Corinthians.     A.D.  57  (early).     Written  at  Ephesus. 

2  Corinthians,     a.d.  58  (early).     Written  at  PhUippi  (?). 

Galatians.     a.d.  58.  l  . 

-D  „  CO      f  Written  at  Cormth. 

Romans,    a.d.  58.    J 

^  Some  of  these  (1,  2  Cor.,  Gal.)  were  addressed  to  little  groups  of  Churches 
in  Achaia,  Galatia,  &c. 
'  See  a  paper  by  the  author  in  the  Expositor,  July,  1883. 
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EPISTLES  OF  THE  FIRST  IMPRISONMENT. 

Third  Group. — Personal  and  Qiristological. 

Philippians.     ciro.  A.D.  62.    Written  at  Rome. 

Colossians.  I      circ.  A.D.  63. 
Philemon.    J 
Ephesians.     circ.  A.D.  63. 

EPISTLES   OF   CLOSING   YEARS. 
Fourth  Group. — Pastoral  Epistles. 

1  Timothy.     A.D.  65  or  66.     Written  in  Macedonia  (?). 
Titus.     A.D.  66.     Written  in  Macedonia  (?). 

2  Timothy.     A.D.  67  or  68.     Written  in  Rome. 

The  following  dates  (of  which  some  can  only  he  approximate)  may 
be  found  useful ; — 

A.D. 

Gaids  (Caligula),  a.d.  37. 

St.  Paul's  conversion  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  .  37 

St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem 39 

Claudius,  a.d.  41. 

St.  Paul  summoned  from  Tarsus  to  Antioch   ....  41 

Famine.     Second  visit  to  Jerusalem 44 

First  Mission  journey 45 

Expulsion  of  Jews  from  Rome 49 

Third  visit  to  Jerusalem 51 

"  1  Thessalonians  " 52 

"  2  Thessalonians  " 53 

Nero,  a.d  54. 

Fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem 54 

"1  Corinthians" 57 

"2  Corinthians" 58 

«  Qalatians  " 58 

"Romans" 58 

St.  Paul  at  Rome 61 

"Philippians" 62 

"  Colossians  "  and  "  Philemon  " 63 

"Ephesians" 63 

Paul  liberated 63 

"  1  Timothy  " 64 

"Titus" 65  or  66 

"  2  Timothy  " 67 

Martyrdom 68 


THE 
FIRST   EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

WBITTEN   FEOM   COEINTH,   A.D.    52. 


"  He  came  who  was  tlie  Holy  Spirit's  vessel, 
Barefoot  and  lean." — Dante,  Pm-ad.  xxi.  119. 

"  Sabet  haec  epistola  meram  quandam  diileediruim,  quae  lectori  dulcibua 
affeotibus  non  assueto  minus  sapit  quam  oaeterae  severitate  quMam  palatum 
stringentes. " — Bengel. 

"Im  ganzer  ist  es  ein  Trostbrief." — Hauseath,  iV.  Test.  Zeitgesch.  ii. 
299. 


"  Paul  and  Silvanus  and  Timotheus,    unto  the  Church  of  the   Thessa- 
lonians." — 1  Thbss.  i.  1. 

1.  At  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Ai-chipelago,  the  ancient  1  thes; 
Aegean  Sea,  lies  the  beautiful  city  of  Saloniki,  an  important 
commercial  emporium  of  70,000  inhabitants.  Rising  with 
its  white  domes  and  minarets,  its  vines  and  cypresses,  up  the 
sides  of  a  steep  hill,  between  two  ravines,  it  presents  a 
splendid  appearance  as  the  traveller  sails  into  the  deep  blue 
waters  of  its  noble  bay,  and  gazes  from  it  upon  the  snowy 
mountain-crests  of  Olympus  and  Pelion.  But  when  you 
enter  the  town  all  its  beauty  disappears.  Its  streets  are 
tortuous,  filthy,  and  neglected,  like  those  of  most  towns  which 
are  blighted  by  the  curse  of  Islam.  It  is  oppressed  by  the 
greed,  withered  by  the  atrophy,  and  unsettled  by  the  fanaticism 
of  Turkish  misrule.  Known  in  old  days  as  "  the  Orthodox 
city/'  and  for  centuries  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against 
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1  THBss.  the  Turks,  it  was  taken  by  Amurath  II.  in  1430,  and  the 
majority  of  its  70,000  inhabitants  are  now  Mohammedans  and 
Jews.  It  was  the  outbreak  of  rage  and  massacre  in  this  city 
in  the  year  1876  which  was  the  first  prominent  event  in  the 
later  phases  of  that  Eastern  question  which  has  now  for  so 
long  a  period  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  civilised  world. 

2.  In  the  first  century,  Thessalonica,  the  ancient  Thermae, 
the  capital  of  Macedonia  Secunda,  and  the  residence  of  a 
Roman  Proconsul,  shared  with  Ephesus  and  Corinth  the  com- 
merce of  the  Aegean.  Into  this  busy  emporium,  1,800  years 
ago,  there  entered  by  the  great  Egnatian  road  three  travellers. 
One  was  a  grave  elder  from  Jerusalem,  another  was  a  timid 
and  youthful  deacon  from  the  bleak  highlands  of  Lycaonia,  the 
third  was  a  worn  and  suffering  Jew  of  Tarsus,  The  names 
of  these  three  poor  wandering  missionaries  were  Silas, 
Timotheus,  and  Paul.  Two  of  them,  only  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, had  endured  a  terrible  flagellation  with  Eoman  rods 
in  the  open  market-place,  and  had  then  been  thrust  into  the 
lowest  dungeons  of  Philippi,  from  which  they  had  been  saved 
by  a  manifest  interposition  of  Divine  power.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  persecuted  wanderers  bespoke  their  poverty, 
their  sufferings,  and  their  earthly  insignificance.  Hated  as 
the  Jews  were  in  classical  antiquity,  it  is  probable  that  these 
wayworn  and  afflicted  wanderers  would  be  met  on  all  sides 
by  suspicious  glances  and  expressions  of  contempt.  Yet  their 
object  was  the  most  nobly  disinterested  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.,  A  famine  was  at  that  time  raging  in  the  Eoman 
empire,  and  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life  had  risen  to  six 
times  their  proper  value.  But  these  missionaries  had  deter- 
mined to  be  independent.  Their  first  object,  therefore,  was 
to  find  a  lodging  in  the  Jewish  quarter  and  the  means  of 
earning  their  daily  bread.  Paul,  the  most  worn,  the  most 
suffering  of  the  three,  had,  as  a  boy,  according  to  the  admir- 
able Jewish  custom,  learnt  a  trade.  It  was  the  humble 
mechanical  trade  of  weaving  the  black  goats'  hair  of  his 
native  province  into  tent-cloth ;  but  even  by  toiling  at  this 
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mean  occupation  night  and  day  lie  could  barely  earn  sufficient  i  thess. 
for  their  common  maintenance,  and  but  for  a  kindly  contribu- 
tion from  his  converts  of  Philippi  the  three  devoted  Evan- 
gelists must  have  nearly  starved.  If  this  alone  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  damp  the  Apostles'  ardour,  it  might  well  have 
been  thought  that  the  peril  and  agony  of  their  recent  experi- 
ences in  Macedonia  would  at  least  have  induced  them  to  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  mission  effort.  But  their  hopes,  their  aims, 
were  not  selfish,  or  worldly,  or  commonplace.  They  were  not 
swayed  by  the  vulgar  motives,  the  narrow  domesticities,  the 
self-seeking  purposes  which  are  the  dominant  forces  in  all 
ordinary  lives.  The  first  three  Sabbaths  saw  them  duly  in 
the  Jewish  synagogue  delivering  their  dangerous  message  to 
angry  and  suspicious  Jews.  After  that,  seeing  in  all  pro- 
bability the  uselessness  of  such  appeals,  they  turned  from 
the  large  Jewish  community  and  worked  among  the  Gentiles. 

The  Gentiles  had  long  lost  all  practical  belief  in  the  Pagan 
religion.  Their  ancient  poets  had  imagined  that  awful  deities 
met  amid  the  clouds  that  rolled  over  "  the  azure  heights  of 
beautiful  Olympus ; "  but  now  men  had  long  grown  sceptical, 
and,  as  Cicero  had  sadly  said  when  he  was  an  exile  at  Thessa- 
lonica, he  saw  nothing  there  but  snow  and  ice.  But  the 
human  soul  cannot  live  in  a  vacuum.  Man  must  have  some 
belief  in  the  future  and  the  unseen  to  save  his  life  from  de- 
struction and  despair.  Hence  many  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
above  all  the  gentler  and  more  faithful  souls  of  Gentile 
women,  eagerly  embraced  the  message  of  a  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  success  among  the  Gentiles  of  these  Jewish  teachers 
of  a  new  faith  kindled  among  the  Jews  a  bitter  jealousy.^ 
The  deadly  hatred  which,  with  incessant  plots  of  murder,  had 

1  That  the  church  of  Thessalonica  was  predominantly  Geniile  is  clear  from 
1  Thess.  1.  9, 10,  and  is  implied  in  Acts.xvii.  i,  if  we  read  ''  and  of  the  prose- 
lytes and  of  the  Greeks  a  great  multitude  "  6rw;'  re  aefioiifvav  Kal  '¥,\\i\vav, 
A.D.  Vulg.  Copt.  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  &c.).  ii.  That  they  were  a  small 
community  appears  from  ii.  11,  where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  exhorting  them  one 
by  one  (IVo  eKoo-Toj'  viiav).  (iii.)  That  they  were  mainly  slaves  and  artisans 
appears  from  iv.  11,  12. 

N 
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1  THEss.  already  chased  Paul  from  city  to  city — from  Damascus,  from 
Jerusalem,  from  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  from  Iconium,  from 
Lystra,  from  Philippi,  as  it  drove  him  afterwards  from  Beroea 
and  from  Corinth — broke  out  once  more  against  the  bearers  of 
the  glad  tidings  of  peace.  The  Jews  themselves  were  afraid  to 
act,  but  they  enlisted  in  their  bad  cause  the  services  of  "  cer- 
tain lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort " — the  rabble  which  can 
always  be  assembled  for  mischief  from  the  scum  of  great 
cities.  This  worthless  mob  set  the  city  in  an  uproar  and 
assaulted  the  house  of  Jason  in  which  the  missionaries  lived. 
The  rioters  were  too  late.  Their  intended  victims  had  received 
timely  notice  and  had  escaped  into  safe  concealment.  But  the 
mob  dragged  Jason  and  one  or  two  other  Christians  before 
the  magistrates.^  St.  Luke  calls  those  magistrates  "poli- 
tarchs,"  a  name  which  is  not  found  in  a  single  ancient  author, 
and  which  would  certainly  have  been  set  down  as  a  blunder 
by  sceptical  criticism  but  for  the  happy  providence  which  has 
preserved  it  on  a  large  inscription  of  St.  Paul's  day,  and 
which  St.  Paul's  own  eyes  must  have  seen  carved  on  the 
entablature  of  a  triumphal  arch  which  once  spanned  the 
main  street  of  Thessalonica.  The  Turks,  with  their  usual 
disregard  and  ignorance,  recently  destroyed  this  arch;  but 
the  stones  on  which  ran  the  inscription  were  happily  pre- 
served by  our  British  consul,  were  shipped  to  England  during 
the  outbreak  of  1876,  and  are  now  safe  in  the  British 
Museum.  They  furnish  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  Evangelist.  The  pohtarchs  made  Jason  and 
his  companions  give  bail,  and  since  their  mission  labours  were 
thus  rudely  disturbed,  Paul  and  Silas,  leaving  Timothy  to 
teach  the  converts  of  Thessalonica,  made  their  escape  secretly 

^  The  specific  charge  was  (practically)  lacsamajestas,  the  creation  of  disturb- 
ances by  proclaiming  "a  different  emperor"  (%r\pov  $ainA4a).  Christianity 
being  "the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  "  (Matt.  iv.  23,  &c.)  conld  be  easily  thus 
misrepresented.  St.  Paul  not  unfrequently  uses  the  term  kingdom  (1  Thess.  ii. 
12,  and  altogether  fourteen  times  in  his  Epistles) ;  but  the  obvious  danger  of 
misapprehension  prevented  the  Apostles  from  using  it  so  frequently  as  in  the 
Gospels  where  it  occurs  124  times.  Thessalonica  was  an  uris  libera,  and  the 
Greek  cities  were  slavishly  loyal  to  the  Emperor. 
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by  night.     Such  was  the  manner  in  -which  Christ  had  been     i  thess. 
preached  in  the  Church  of  Thessalonica — the  second  Church 
founded  in  European  Christendom. 

3.  St.  Paul  felt  so  deep  an  interest  in  these  earlier  European 
Christians  that  in  his  absence  from  them  he  felt  like  a  man 
bereaved.^  He  longed  to  visit  them  again,  and  made  vain 
attempts  to  do  so  from  Beroea,  from  Athens,  and  from  Corinth. 
At  the  latter  city  Timothy  came  back  to  him,  and  while 
giving  a  most  favourable  account  of  the  Church  in  general, 
told  the  Apostle  two  special  facts  about  them.  The  one  was 
that  they  were  subjected  to  severe  persecutions  both  from 
Jews  and  Gentiles ;  the  other  that  many  of  them  were  deeply 
discouraged  by  the  deaths  of  some  members  of  their  little 
community,  who,  they  seemed  to  think,  would  be  terrible,  and 
perhaps  hopeless,  losers  from  not  having  survived  till  that 
second  advent  of  their  Lord,  which  aU  Christians  at  that  day 
supposed  to  be  immediately  imminent. 

4.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that,  being  unable  to 
go  to  them  in  person,  Paul  determined  to  send  them  a  letter. 
It  was  his  twofold  object  to  console  them  under  persecution 
and  to  explain  the  groundlessness  of  their  lack  of  hope  about 
their  brethren  who  had  died  before  seeing  the  second  coming 
of  Christ.  With  a  heart  full  of  solicitude,  longing  to  guide  and 
comfort  them,  he  bade  Timothy,  who  had  just  arrived  from  his 
visit  to  them,^  to  sit  down  and  write  while  he  dictated.  Doubt- 
less he  would  have  written  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  as  he 
did  to  the  Galatians,  but  the  chronic  weakness  of  his  eyesight 
rendered  it  difficult  and  painful  for  him  to  do  so.  Whether 
that  letter — the  First  to  the  Thessalonians — was  the  first  he 
ever  wrote  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  the  first  that 
has  come  down  to  us ;  and  since  it  was  written  some  time 
before  the  Gospels,  in  reading  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  we  are  reading  the  oldest  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  earliest  document  of  the  Christian  religion, 

'  ii.  17.     ^|UfTs  Se  a^eXipol  aTap(pavi<r6evT€s  d<p'  J/iay. 
"  iii.  6.      itpTi  S^  i\B6vros  Ti/ioSiou  vpis  ri/ias  a.(j>'  i/iuv. 

N   2 
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1  THEss.  the  first  extant  written  testimony  of  any  Christian  after  the 
death  of  Christ.  Surely  this  fact  alone  ought  to  give  to  this 
brief  letter  an  imperishable  interest.  What  a  moment  was 
that  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world  when  Paul  first 
began  to  entrust  to  the  fugitive  papyrus  words  which  were 
destined  to  possess  so  eternal  a  significance  ! 

5.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  little  letter  was 
written  explain  its  object.  We  can  without  difficulty  under- 
stand its  general  characteristics,  its  main  outline,  and  its 
special  lesson  for  ourselves. 

i.  Its  general  characteristics  can  be  explained  in  very  few 
words.  It  is  of  all  St.  Paul's  letters  the  gentlest.  There  is 
not  a  word  of  controversy  in  it.  It  is  written  almost  exclusively 
to  Gentries,  and  hence  has  no  controversy,  no  difficult  reason- 
ing, no  developed  doctrine.  Its  style  is  unusually  simple. 
With  the  exception  of  one  very  severe  remark  about  the 
Jews  in  the  second  chapter,  it  is  marked  by  an  extreme  sweet- 
ness of  tone.  A  loving  fatherly  spirit  breathes  in  every  line. 
It  is  in  all  respects  a  letter  of  consolation.  Two  words  strike 
the  key-notes  of  its  two  most  important  sections — "  affliction," 
"  advent."  He  has  preached  to  them  in  affliction ;  he  has 
warned  them  that  they  would  suffer  affliction,  and  that 
warning  has  been  fulfilled.  But  he  has  also  preached  to 
them  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  in  that  hope  all  sorrow 
vanished ;  so  that  by  a  splendid  and  daring  paradox,  which 
was  not  a  rhetorical  figure  but  a  blessed  truth  unknown  to 
the  world  before,  they  had  received  the  word  in  tribulation, 
yet  with  joy — in  much  tribulation  yet  with  joy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  That  joy  was  like  a  green  isle  of  peace  in  the  world's 
troubled  and  storm-swept  sea,  on  which  the  waves  might  beat, 
but  on  which  they  must  for  ever  beat  in  vain. 

ii.  Now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  outline  of  this  gentle 
letter  of  consolation.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  it  falls 
into  two  main  divisions — one  personal  and  retrospective,  the 
other  practical  and  hortatory.  It  is  also  clear  that  it  has 
the  six  features  which  occur  in  nearly  all  St.  Paul's  letters  to 
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Churches,  namely:  (1)  the  greeting,  (2)  the  thanksgiving,  i  thbs 
(3)  a  doctrinal  section,  (4i)  a  practical  section,  (5)  personal 
messages,  and  (6)  a  final  salutation.  In  this  Epistle,  how- 
ever, the  personal  and  the  practical  elements  prevail  through- 
out and  blend  with  each  other.  The  only  specially  doctrinal 
portion  is  that  from  iv.  13— v.  11.  In  that  section  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  Christ's  advent  and  its  bearing  on  the  dead.  It 
should,  however,  be  carefully  noted  that  although  only  one 
doctrinal  topic  receives  full  treatment,  the  letter  abounds  with 
germs  of  thought  which  are  developed  in  later  Epistles,^  and 
also  that  the  Christology  of  the  Epistle  implies  though  it 
does  not  elaborate  the  most  advanced  Christology  of  even  the 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians.^  The  first  three 
chapters  are  mainly  personal  and  historical,  the  last  two 
mainly  hortatory.  Each  division  ends  with  an  earnest  prayer. 
After  greeting  them  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  two 
fellow-missionaries,  he  thanks  God  that  the  news  of  their 
faith  had  sounded  like  a  trumpet-blast  {e^rixv'^"-')  throughout 
Macedonia,^  and  that  they  had  become  "  imitators  "  {ixiixrjraX) 
of  their  teachers  and  of  the  Lord.  The  second  chapter  is 
occupied  with  reminiscences  of  his  ministry  among  them  and 
their  hearty  response.  It  is  clear  that  calumny  had  been 
busily  at  work,  or  the  self-defence  of  this  chapter  would  not 
have  been  necessary.  Happily,  however,  the  missionaries — 
slandered  as  good  men  have  been  in  all  ages  of  the  world's 
history — needed  only  to  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
converts.*  Whatever  enemies  might  say,  the  Thessalonians 
knew  that  their  teachers  had  borne  no  resemblance  to  the 
mercenary  quacks  who  in  that  day  swarmed  throughout  the 
cities  of  the  empire ;  that  no  deceit,  no  avarice,  no  flattery, 

1  E.g.  1  Thess.  v.  8,  "the  armour  of  righteousness"  (Eph.  vi.  13-17)  ;  it. 
16,  "  the  trump  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  xt.  52)  ;  1  Thess.  v.  12,  the  duty  towards 
minislers  (1  Cor.  ix.  2-15  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  8-10) ;  self-defence  (1,  2  Cor.). 

^  See  1  Thess.  i.  1  ;  iii.  11,  12  ;  v.  28.  ' 

^  The  position  of  Thessalonioa  as  a  much-frequented  commercial  city  is 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  this  phrase. 

*  This  point  comes  out  remarkably  and  repeatedly,  i.  4,  "  knowing."  ii. 
1,  "for  ye  yourselves  IcTiow."  ii.  9,  "  for  ye  remember."  ii.  11,  "  even  as  ye 
know."    iii.  3,  "  for  ye  yourselves  know."    iv.  2,  "  for  ye  know." 
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1  THESS. 


.  Thess.  14- 
16. 


Acts  xviii. 
28. 


no  subteiTanean  motives  had  mingled  with  the  exhortations. 
They  knew  the  diligence,  the  unselfishness,  the  disinterested 
independence,  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  in  which  the  mission 
to  them  had  been  characterised.  And  the  Thessalonians  had 
believed  their  message,  and  in  spite  of  bitter  persecutions 
had  stood  fast  in  the  faith.  At  this  point  the  incidental 
mention  of  the  Churches  of  Judaea,  who  had  been  equally 
faithful  amid  similar  tribulations,  makes  St.  Paul  "  go  off  at  a 

-  word "  and  digress  into  a  severe  denunciation  of  the  Jews 
which  must  have  arisen  from  the  bitter,  though  momentary 
exacerbation    caused    by    their     conduct    towards    him    at 

■  Corinth.^  But  after  this  outburst  he  instantly  recovers 
his  calm  of  mind.  He  continues  to  thank  God  for  con- 
verts who  were  "his  glory  and  his  joy."  He  had  sent 
Timotheus  to  encourage  them,  since  he  had  himself  been 
twice  hindered  by  Satan  from  coming  to  them  in  person. 
That  dear  feUow-worker  with  God  had  brought  back  an 
almost  unexpectedly  encouraging  report  of  their  steadfastness, 
which  had  been  to  the  Apostle  amid  his  own  heavy  trials  a 
fresh  spring  of  life.  St.  Paul's  feelings  towards  his  little 
Churches  were  those  of  all  true  pastors  since.  "Oh  how 
rich  a  prisoner  were  I,"  wrote  Samuel  Eutherford  to  his  flock 
at  Anworth,  "  if  I  could  obtain  of  my  Lord  the  salvation  of  you 
aU  !  My  witness  is  above :  your  heaven  would  be  two  heavens, 
and  the  salvation  of  you  all  as  two  salvations  to  me."  ^ 

The  third  chapter  ends  with  a  fervent  prayer  for  them,  and 

'  The  transient  nature  of  this  feeling  is  shown  by  the  tenderness  of  such 
passages  as  Rom.  iz.  1-5,  written  only  a  few  years  afterwards.  But  the  feeling 
must  have  been  strong  at  the  moment,  since  it  led  St.  Paul  to  speak  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  in  terms  which  recall  the  bitter  scorn  of  Tacitus  {Hist.  v. 
5),  and  Juvenal  (Sat.  xiv.  100),  where  Jews  are  charged  with  "  hatred  of  the 
human  race."  This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  led  Baur  to  treat  the  letter 
as  spurious.  But  he  mistakes  the  meaning  of  1  Thess.  ii.  16,  "  but  the  wrath 
is  come  {itpea.<Tev)  npon  them  to  the  uttermost."  St.  Paul  means  that  their 
guilt  involves  their  doom  ;  that  their  rejection  of  Christ  is  Christ's  rejection  of 
them  ;  their  wrath  against  Christ  was  His  wi-ath  against  them.  Their  doom 
was  consummated  (Matt,  xxvii.  25)  in  the  fulness  of  their  criminality,  though 
the  final  punishment  was  for  seventeen  years  longer  postponed.  St.  Paul  must 
have  heard  from  the  Apostles  about  the  great  esch.atological  discourse  of  Christ 
(Matt,  xxiii.  37-39  ;  xxiv.  passim).  Ewald  speaks  of  "  Christusworten  die 
ihnen  gewiss  auch  schriftlich  vorlagm." 

"  Quoted  by  Dr.  Donald  Fraser,  Sympt.  Lectures,  iii.  98. 
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then  (iii.  11 — 13)  begins  the  practical  section  of  the  Epistle.  \  thess. 
These  converts  had  grown  up  amid  the  impure  laxity  and 
manifold  temptations  of  Paganism.  St.  Paul  has,  therefore, 
to  warn  them  first  of  the  high  duty  of  purity  (iv.  1 — 8),  then 
of  brotherly  love  (iv.  9, 10)  and  a  calm  frame  of  mind.  Quiet- 
ness, he  tells  them,  should  be  their  ambition  {(piXorifieicrdai 
r^avxa^eiv),  and  faithful  diligence  (iv.  11 — 12).  St.  Paul  would 
evidently  have  had  a  strong  dislike  for  all  fanatical  excite- 
ment, for  all  holy  mendicancy,  for  all  consecrated  idleness. 
From  this  duty  he  passes  to  the  feeling  which  had  disturbed 
their  calm,  namely,  a  needless  despondency  about  those  of 
their  body  who  had  died  without  seeing  the  second  coming  of 
the  Lord.  This  (iv.  13 — 18)  forms  the  doctrinal  kernel  and 
chief  motive  of  the  Epistle.  And  yet  that  it  did  not  furnish 
St.  Paul  with  the  original  motive  for  the  Epistle  is  incidentally 
but  decisively  shown  by  the  word  "  finally  "  in  iv.  1 ;  showing 
that  even  at  that  point  he  was  thinking  of  bringing  his  letter 
to  a  conclusion.  By  the  suddenness  and  awfulness  of  that 
coming  he  exhorts  them  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  armed 
watchfulness  (v.  1 — 11),  cheerfulness,  and  vigilance,  and  hope. 
They  were  to  abandon  for  ever  the  Gentile  views  which,  in 
spite  of  dim  hopes  and  splendid  guesses,  looked  on  the  world 
beyond  the  grave  as  being  at  the  best  "  a  dolorous  gloom," 
and  to  adopt  that  bright  Christian  confidence  which  in  later 
years  filled  even  the  catacombs  with  emblems  of  peace  and 
music  and  beauty — the  dove,  the  green  leaf,  the  Good 
Shepherd,  the  Orphean  harp.^ 

''  Here  again  these  few  casual  words  of  St.  Paul  mark  an  epoch.  Earely,  as 
in  the  lovely  lines  of  Pindar  about  the  sunlight  and  golden  flowers  in  the 
islands  of  the  Blest,  had  any  ancient  poet  spoken  hopefully  of  the  world 
beyond  the  grave.  And  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  were  only  for  the  few,  the 
prevalent  conception  is  that  of  even  Agamemnon  in  the  Shades  : — 

"  Talk  not  of  reigning  in  this  dolorous  gloom, 

Nor  think  vain  words,  he  cried,  can  ease  my  doom  ; 

Better  by  far  laboriously  to  bear 

A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air 

Slave  to  the  meanest  hind  that  begs  his  bread, 

Than  reign  the  sceptred  monarch  of  the  dead." 
A  despairing  Roman  epitaph  says,  "  Mortuus  nee  ad  Decs  nee  ad  homines 
acceptus  est "  {Corp.  Inscr.  i.  118).     Le  Boissier,  La  Bel.  Bom.  i.  304. 
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1 THBS3.  From  that  point — the  eleventh  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter- 

he  ends  the  Epistle  with  moral  exhortations  of  extraordinary- 
force,  freshness,  and  beauty.  There  were  traces  of  insub- 
ordination among  them,  and  he  bids  them  respect  and  love, 
for  their  work's  sake,  their  spiritual  pastors.^  There  were 
traces  of  despondency  among  them,  and  he  bids  them  encourage 
the  faint-hearted  and  take  the  weak  by  the  hand.  There  were 
traces  of  impatience  and  quarrelsomeness  among  them,  and 
he  bids  them  to  seek  peace  among  themselves,  to  avoid  all 
retaliations  and  seek  after  aU  kindness  (v.  12 — 15).  Then 
foUow  little  arrow-flights  of  sentences,  unique  in  their  orgin- 
aUty,  and  pregnant  in  meaning :  "  Eejoice  always,"  "  Pray 
unceasingly,"  "  Give  thanks  in  everything,"  "  Quench  not  the 
Spirit,"  "  Despise  not  preachings,"  ^  "  Test  all  things,"  "  Hold 
fast  the  honourable,"  "  From  every  kind  of  evil  refrain."  * 
Then  he  breathes  his  last  prayer  for  them  that  God  would 
sanctify  them  whoUy  in  spirit,  soul,  and  body — a  prayer 
remarkable  as  being  the  earliest  passage  in  which  the  tri- 
chotomy of  our  human  nature  is  recognised  in  Scripture. 
He  asks  their  prayers,  bids  them  salute  one  another  with  the 
kiss  of  charity,  adjures  them  {opKi^co  i/u.d';)  that  his  letter 
be  read  to  all  the  holy  brethren,  and  ends  his  letter  with  an 
Apostolic  blessing.* 

6.  Such  then  is  the  oldest  book,  or  tract,  or  letter  of  the 
New  Testament ;  the  first  extant  written  communication 
addressed  by  Christians  to  Christians ;  the  first  dawn  of  that 
glorious  Christian  literature  which  was  to  enshrine  during 
nineteen  following  centuries  so  many  immortal  names ;  the 
first  brief  flight,  as  it  were,  of  the  young  eagle  from  the  ark 

^  The  vagueness  of  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  here  indicated  is  one  of 
the  proofs  of  the  early  date  of  the  letter. 

'  It  has  been  fantastically  supposed  that  in  these  two  profound  hut  brief 
and  casual  exhortations  lies  the  whole  motive  of  the  letter. 

'  This,  and  not  "  from  every  appearance  of  evil,"  is  the  true  rendering  (diri 
travrhs  etSovs,  v.  22). 

*  The  tender  and  affectionate  relation  in  which  St.  Paul  stood  to  these  little 
Churches  may  be  seen  in  these  salutations  and  in  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  iv. 
15 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  11-13  ;  Gal.  iv.  12-21.  See  1  Thess.  ii.  7-11 ;  where  St.  Paul 
compares  himself  both  to  a  father  and  a  mother. 
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of  Christ's  Church,  which,  over  a  world  where  at  least  the  l  thess. 
hilltops  were  beginning  to  emerge  out  of  the  deluge  of  in- 
iquity, was  to  soar  hereafter  with  supreme  dominion  through 
the  brightening  air.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what 
delight  such  a  letter  would  be  received  by  the  little  storm- 
tossed  community  of  recent  converts.  In  its  tenderness,  in  its 
simplicity,  in  its  sincerity,  in  its  sanctity,  it  marked  a  new 
aeon  in  the  world's  history.  It  was  worthy  to  be  read  to  all 
the  holy  brethren;  worthy  to  be  read  to  all  time.  Letter- 
writing  has  been  in  all  ages  a  branch  of  literature.  From 
the  letters  of  the  Greek  philosophers  down  to  those  of  Cicero 
and  Pliny,  and  from  these  down  to  those  of  Cowper  and 
Carlyle,  we  have  hundreds  of  specimens  of  letters ;  yet  I 
doubt  whether  mankind  would  not  consent  to  part  with  every 
one  of  them  rather  than  part  with  this  simple  missive, 
dictated  perhaps  in  a  few  hours,  partly  as  a  personal  appeal 
against  prevalent  calumnies,  partly  as  a  Christian  consolation 
under  real  trials  and  needless  despondency.  There  are  tones, 
in  the  human  voice  which,  when  once  heard,  we  can  never 
forget ;  which  from  their  own  natural  quahty  vibrate  for  ever 
in  the  memory.  So  it  is  with  the  voice  of  inspired  Christian 
wisdom.  We  need  no  proof  of  its  inspiration.  It  thrills 
straight  to  the  inmost  heart,  and  its  accents  can  never  be 
forgotten.  What  illimitable  hopes,  what  holy  obligations, 
what  golden  promises,  what  lofty  ideals,  what  strange 
renovation  of  the  whole  spirit  and  meaning  of  life  lie  hidden 
in  these  simple  words  !  ^ 

Respecting  the  main  doctrinal  section  of  this  brief  letter — 
that  which  relates  to  Christ's  Advent — a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity for  speaking  will  be  offered  by  the  Second  Epistle. 
We  may,  however,  notice  the  fact  that  the  views  of  St.  Paul 
in  later  and  more  important  letters  grew  and  widened  amid 

^  There  can  te  no  more  touching  illustration  of  these  remarks  than  the  fact 
that  when  in  the  earthquake  at  Manilla  in  1853,  the  cathedral  fell  on  the  clergy 
and  congregation  the  voice  of  one  of  the  dying  sufferers,  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  rescue  was  heard  calmly  uttering  the  words  of  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  (See  the 
Bishop  of  Derry,  ad.  loc.  in  Speaker'e  Commentary.) 
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1  THEss.  the  divine  teaching  of  events  which  constituted  the  spiritual 
education  of  his  life.  Here,  writing  to  recent  converts,  his 
main  points  are  (i.)  Flee  from  idolatry  and  the  pollutions  of 
heathendom ;  (ii.)  Wait  for  the  return  from  heaven  of  the 
Risen  Christ.^  He  had  not  yet  been  called  upon  (as  in  1,  2, 
Corinthians)  to  defend  against  Jewish  Christians  his  Apostolic 
commission ;  or  as  in  the  Galatians  to  prove  the  abrogation 
of  circumcision  and  the  annulment  of  the  law ;  or  as  in  the 
Romans  to  establish  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith ;  or  as  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  those  of  his 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  to  dwell  on  the  conception  of  the 
Church  as  the  visible  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom.  In 
the  course  of  these  controversies,  as  time  sped  on  and  the 
horizon  of  his  thoughts  was  widened,  and  Christianity  spread, 
and  the  Lord  did  not  visibly  return,  he  was  naturally  led  to 
think  more — though  not  exclusively  ^ — of  our  present  union 
with  Christ,  and  of  our  still  nearer  union  with  Him  when 
death  should  set  us  free. 

The  two  practical  duties  on  which  St.  Paul  thought  it 
right  to  offer  a  special  warning  may  however  be  here  fitly 
noticed. 

a.  The  first  is  Purity.  St.  Paul  was  one  of  the  very  few 
men  to  whom  it  has  been  granted  to  speak  on  this  painful 
subject,  with  stainless  delicacy,  yet  with  absolute  precision. 
To  him  the  Spirit  of  God  seems  more  especially  to  have 
intrusted  the  high  task  of  raising  the  world  out  of  the  depths 
of  vileness  to  which  it  had  sunk  down.  In  what  few  words, 
in  a  tone  how  solemn  and  how  fatherly,  with  arguments  how 
weighty,  does  he  speak  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  chapter. 
These  Thessalonians  had  been  Gentiles ;  and  the  life  of  the 
Gentiles  was  socially  a  life  of  almost  unblushing  sin,  scourged 
yet  unenlightened  by  sin's  natural  retributions.  Therefore 
he  entreats  and  exhorts  them  to  walk  as  he  had  taught  them 
to  walk,  and  to  abound  more  and  more.     He  tells  them  of 

1  See  1  Thess.  i.  9-10. 

^  See  especially  Phil.  iii.  20. 
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the  deep  sin  of  sensual  indulgence,  because  the  will  of  God  i  thess. 
"was  their  sanctification.  He  bids  them  each  learn  how  to 
possess  their  bodies  in  sanctification  and  honour — that  is  to 
obtain  a  holy  and  noble  mastery  over  themselves  and  the 
impulses  of  their  lower  nature.  If  they  neglect  this,  he  tells 
them — and  this  they  knew  full  well — that  they  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  the  awful  and  inevitable  consequences  of 
permitted  sin  ;  and  he  tells  them  further,  what  they  had  not 
yet  learnt  so  well,  that  to  despise  these  injunctions  was  to 
despise  not  man  but  God,  who  had^  given  to  them  that  Holy 
Spirit  who  loves  "  before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and 
pure." 

And  these  loving  and  awful  admonitions  are  not  for  the 
Thessalonians  only,  but  for  all  time.  What  Paul  said  more 
than  1800  years  ago  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  our  day — 
not  a  clergyman,  not  a  Puritan,  not  in  any  sense  a  Churchman 
— felt  constrained  to  say  in  a  great  work  a  few  years  ago, 
namely,  that  "  to  burn  away  in  mad  waste  the  divine  aroma 
and  plainly  celestial  elements  from  our  existence ;  to  change 
our  Holy  of  Holies  into  a  place  of  riot;  to  make  the  soul  itself 
hard,  impious,  barren  ; — surely  a  day  is  coming  when  it  will 
be  known  again  what  virtue  is  in  purity  and  continence  of  life ; 
how  divine  is  the  blush  of  young  human  cheeks ;  how  high, 
beneficent,  sternly  inexorable,  if  forgotten,  is  the  duty  laid 
...  on  every  creature  in  regard  to  these  particulars.  Well, 
if  such  a  day  never  comes  again,  then  I  perceive  that  much 
else  will  never  come.  Magnanimity  and  depth  of  insight 
will  never  come ;  heroic  purity  of  heart  and  of  eye ;  noble 
pious  valour  to  amend  us,  and  the  age  of  bronze  and  lacquer, 
how  can  they  ever  come  ?  The  scandalous  age  ...  of 
hungry  animalisms,  spiritual  impotencies  and  mendacities 
wiU  have  to  run  its  course  till  the  pit  swallows  it."  So  writes 
the  great  English  moralist  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  this  passage 
has  often  been  noticed  for  its  eloquence  and  power.  Yet, 
though  written  eighteen  centuries  later,  how  incomparably 
does  it  fall  below  the  few  solemn,  simple,  weighty  words  of 
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1  THEss.  St.  Paul  to  his  Thessalonians  at  the  hegianing  of  the  fourth 
chapter '  How  far  more  spiritually  religious  are  St.  Paul's 
words  1  How  far  more  deeply  do  they  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  matter !  And  how  superior  are  they  in  this  respect 
ahove  all,  that  St.  Paul  does  not  only  warn,  does  not  only 
remind  of  duty,  does  not  only  recall  to  us  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  our  being,  as  having  the  image  of  God  stamped 
upon  it,  and  as  being  highly  ransomed  and  ennobled  to  a 
fiUal  relationship  with  Him,  but  he  also  points  out  to  us  the 
source  of  strength,  the  secret  of  victory,  without  which  all 
warning  is  useless, — which  source  of  strength  lies  in  the 
awful  words  that  "  He  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not  man,  but 
God,  who  has  also  given  to  us  His  Holy  Spirit." 

h.  Of  the  second  virtue  on  which  he  here  touches — that  of 
brotherly  love — we  need  not  dwell.  But  let  it  be  observed 
how  infinitely  new  all  this  was.  To  us  it  is  as  familiar  as 
household  words,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  even  remotely 
resembling  it  in  the  vast  field  of  Pagan  literature.  On 
the  darkness  of  heathen  immorality  sentence  after  sentence 
of  this  simplest  of  the  Epistles  must  have  fallen  like  a  sun- 
beam from  God — a  ray  out  of  eternity.  Imagine  the  joy  of 
that  young,  tried,  perplexed  community  as  they  received  it ! 
It  was  a  blessing  to  be  comforted  and  inspirited  by  the  words 
of  the  dear  teacher  who  had  changed  the  current  of  their 
lives.  It  was  much  to  know  that  he  was  stiU  with  them  in 
heart,  healing  their  incipient  disagreements,  silencing  their 
needless  fears.  But  to  be  told  truths  so  utterly  new,  so 
divinely  precious,  as  that  there  could  be  "joy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost "  even  amid  "  much  affliction  "  ;  that  God  had  "  called 
them  to  His  kingdom  and  glory";  that  they  should,  after 
death,  be  for  ever  with  Him  ;  that  they  were  all  the  children 
of  light  and  of  the  day ;  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt  in 
them — surely  such  truths  transfigured  all  life,  as  much  as 
sunlight  transfigures  the  dark  cold  world.  If  such  words  and 
thoughts  shine  brightly  to  us  through  the  indurated  dust  of 
age-long  familiarity,  how  must  they  have  sparkled  for  them, 
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in  their  fresh  originality,  with  heaven's  own  light !  How  1  thess. 
must  they  have  rejoiced  to  know  that  they  might  use,  for 
their  daily  wear,  such  glory  and  holiness  of  thought  as  had 
scarcely  been  attained  by  the  greatest  spirits  of  their  race  at 
their  rarest  moments  of  inspiration ;  and  therewith  that 
grandeur  of  life,  which,  in  its  perfect  innocence  towards  God 
and  man,  was  even  to  these  unknown  I 
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1  THESS.  NOTE  I. 

LEADING  IDEA  OF  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

The  leading  'woids  of  these  Epistles  are  Advent  (Jlapova-ia)  and 
Affliction  (e\l\}ns).  The  word  Parousia  for  advent  occurs  six 
times,  and  St.  Paul  only  uses  it  once  elsewhere  (1  Cor.  xv.  23). 

Its  key-note  is  Hope. 

It  first  expressed  the  Christian  possession  of  spiritual  joy  in  the  midst 
of  calamity.  "  Much  affliction,  with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (i.  6). 
This  was  no  rhetorical  oxymoron,  but  the  sign  of  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  human  souls. 

Its  main  theme  is  Consolation  from  the  near  hope  of  the  Second 
advent. 

"  The  dead  in  Christ  shall  arise  first;  then  we  that  are  alive,  that  are 
Ipft,  shall,  together  with  them,  he  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  shall  we  ever  he  with  the  Lord.  Wherefore 
comfort  one  another  with  these  words." — 1  Thess.  iv.  17,  18. 


NOTE  II. 

The  general  outline  of  1  Thess.  is  as  foUows : 
It  falls  iuto  two  main  divisions. 

I.  Eetrospective  (i.  ii.  iii.) 

II.  Hortatory  (iv.  v.) 

I.  Retrospective. 

Greeting  (ii.). 

Thanksgiving  (i.  2-10). 

Appeal  to  them  as  to  the  character  of  Ms  ministry  (ii.  -112). 

Thanksgiving  for  their  constancy ;  and  bitter  complaint  of  the 

Jews  (ii.  13-16). 
Personal  messages,  and  prayer  (ii.  IV  ;  iii.  13). 

II.  Hortatory. 

Warnings  and  exhortations  :  Be  pure,  Be  diligent  (iv.  1-12). 
Doctrinal  kernel  of  the  Epistle  :  Be  comforted.     The  Dead  and 

the  Advent  (iv.  13-v.  11). 
Further    exhortations:    Be  watchful,   Be   helpful.    Be   glad, 

prayerful,  thankful,  tolerant,  aim  at  perfectness  (v.  12-24). 
Last  words  and  blessing  (v.  25-28). 
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In  this  Epistle  the  personal,  doctrinal,   and  practical  sections  are      1  thess. 
intermingled ;  and  there  are  no  special  salutations. 


NOTE  III. 

ON  THE   GENUINENESS   OF   1    THESSALONIANS. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  finally  established.  The  Epistle  is 
thoroughly  supported  by  external  testimony,  and  probably  alluded  to 
even  by  Polycarp  and  Ignatius.  The  first  to  hint  a  doubt,  was  J.  E.  C. 
Schmidt,  Einleit.  ii.  256,  who  has  subsequently  been  followed  by  Baur, 
Hilgenfeld,  and  others.  Baur's  arguments  {Paulus,  cap.  vii.  and  Theol. 
Jahrh.  xiv.  141)  are  mainly  based — 1.  (a)  On  the  "colourlessness" 
and  theological  unimportance  of  the  Epistle,  which  he  says  is  ((3)  built 
on  the  Acts,  with  (y)  the  help  of  reminiscences  from  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  2.  On  supposed  traces  of  a  later  age.  3.  On  an  "  un- 
Pauline  "  Apocalypse  in  iv. 

The  answer  is  simple. 

1.  Why  should  we  suppose  that  St.  Paul  could  write  nothing  less 
important  than  Epistles  to  the  Eomans  ?  ^  (/3)  So  far  from  being  built 
on  the  Acts,  it  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to  reconcile  the  data  of  the 
Epistle  with  the  events  narrated  in  the  Acts,  (y)  May  an  author  have 
no  reciirrent  phrases  ? 

2.  The  supposed  traces  of  a  later  date  are  exaggerated  inferences  from 
i.  7-9  (this  needs  no  explanation,  since  Thessalonica  was  a  centre  of 
commerce  from  which  travellers  went  in  all  directions ;  and  Paul  himself 
may  have  spread  the  good  fame  of  the  Church)  and  iv.  13  (as  though 
there  were  any  difiiculty  in  supposing  that  several  deaths  might  have 
occurred  at  Thessalonica  during  the  intervening  months  !). 

3.  The  assertion  that  the  Apocalyptic  verses  (iv.  13-18)  are  "un- 
Pauline  "  simply  assumes  that  St.  Paul's  opinions  were  stereotyped  ;  not 
to  mention  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  conflicts  with  what 
he  writes  elsewhere. 

4.  The  outburst  against  the  Jews,  which  some  have  regarded  as  sus- 
picious, is  closely  analogous  to  that  in  Phil.  iii.  2,  and  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  Acts  xviii.  2-13.  The  whole  Epistle  was  an  answer  to 
the  secret  calumnies  of  Jews  who  charged  him  with  "  cleceitfulness,  un- 
cleanness,  guile."  In  this  way  they  began  the  controversy  which  did 
not  end  tUl  his  death  (see  Lipsius,  Stvd.  u.  Krit.  1854). 

'  "  Der  Apostel  schrieb  nicht  lauter  Eomerbriefe." — Hofmami, 
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1  THBss.  NOTE  IV. 

DATES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THESSAtONIOA. 
B.C. 

(?)     Founded  in  ancient  days,  and  known  as  EmatHa,  Halia,  and, 

from  its  hot  springs,  Therma. 
421     Occupied  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
315    Rebuilt  by  Cassander  and  called  Thessalonica  after  his  wife,  a 

daughter  of  Philip. 
168    Surrenders  to  the  Eomans  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  and  becomes 
the  capital  of  Macedonia  Secunda. 
42    Made  a  free  city  by  Antony  and  Augustus. 

A.D. 

51     Christianity  founded  by  St.  Paul. 
389    Massacre  by  Theodosius. 
904    Taken  by  Saracens. 

1185    Eetaken  by  Tancred.     Eustathius  Bishop. 
1876     Outbreak  of  Turkish  fanaticism.     Destruction  of  the  arch  of 
the  "  Politarchs." 
Saloniki  is  now  the  third  city  of  the  Turkish  Empire  with 
85,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  half  are  Jews, 


THE     SECOND    EPISTLE    TO    THE 
THESSALONIANS. 

written  from  corinth,  a.d.  52,  or  early  in  a.d.  53 
(some  months  after  the  first). 

"  Ergo  latet  ultimus  dies  ut  observentiir  omnes  dies." — Aug. 

"Utraque  Epistola  ad  Thessalonicenses  fere  singula  capita  singulis  snspiriis 
obsignata  habet." — Bengel. 


"  These  things  must  fiirst  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  immediately." — 
Luke  xxi.  9. 

Very  shortly  after  St.  Paul  had  despatched  his  first  letter  2  thess. 
to  the  Thessalonians  he  received  further  news  of  their  con- 
dition. It  was  on  the  whole  favourable.  In  his  first  letter 
he  had  urged  them  to  stUl  greater  advance  in  faith,  and  in 
brotherly  love,  and  had  encouraged  them  to  steadfastness  amid 
the  heavy  persecutions  to  which  it  appears  that  they  were 
constantly  liable.  He  had  also  urged  on  them  the  duties  of 
purity  and  diligence,  and  of  due  submission  to  those  who 
were  set  over  them  in  the  Lord.  He  had,  above  all,  shown 
the  groundlessness  of  their  fears  as  to  any  irreparable  loss  of 
those  who  had  died  without  seeing  the  advent  of  Christ. 
In  all  these  matters  his  letter  had  produced  excellent  effects. 
He  has  no  need  to  repeat  his  solemn  warnings  about  chastity 
and  obedience,  and  he  can  begin  his  second  letter  by  thanking 
God  with  unusual  fervour  for  the  exceeding  increase  of  their 
faith  and  charity. 
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2THBSS.  1.  But  yet  there  was  one  new  and  serious  danger — over- 

excitement  about  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  a  mistaken  notion 
as  to  its  immediate  instancy;  and  a  consequent  spirit  of 
disorderliness,  which  sprang  from  the  neglect  of  daily  duties. 
A  restless  feeling  of  alarm  had  even  spread  into  the  heathen 
world,  and  the  gravest  historians  of  the  epoch  recount  the 
portents  and  prodigies  which  made  many  hearts  faint  with 
fear.i  It  is  this  attitude  of  mind  that  he  now  mainly 
endeavours  to  counteract.  His  second  letter — so  brief  and 
simple  that  it  probably  cost  him  no  effort — must  have  been 
written  within  a  few  months  of  the  first.  It  has  all  the  six 
usual  divisions — the  greeting  of  the  first  two  verses;  the 
thanksgiving,  which,  with  its  accompanying  prayer  and 
description  of  the  Advent,  occupies  the  first  chapter;  the 
doctrinal  part,  which,  with  exhortations  and  a  concluding 
prayer,  takes  up  the  second  chapter;- the  practical  section, 
which,  with  mingled  prayers  and  commands,  forms  the  third 
chapter  ;  and  the  final  salutation  and  benediction  in  the  last 
two  verses.  But  the  main  point  and  object  of  the  whole 
letter  could  not  be  better  summed  up  than  by  those  words  of 
our  Lord  which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  discourse. 
That  object  is  clearly  stated  in  the  first  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  which  literally  rendered  runs  as  follows:  "N"ow 
we  beseech  you,  brethren"  (not  "by,"  but)  "as  regards  the 
presence  df  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  gathering  together 
unto  Him,  that  ye  be  not  quickly  tossed  as  by  a  flood,  from  your 
intelligence,  nor  be  alarmed,  either  by  spirit,  or  by  word,  or  by 
letter  professing  to  be  mine,  into  the  supposition  that  the  day 
of  Christ  is  here."  It  appears  that  they  had  thus,  as  it  were, 
drifted  from  their  moorings ;  been  tossed  out  of  their  sound 
sense.  They  had  been  excited,  filled  with  reprehensible 
panic  and  disturbing  exultation,  by  spirit,  i.e.  by  some  among 
them  professing  to  speak  under  inspiration,  or  with  the  gift 
of  tongues ;  and  by  word,  i.e.  by  some  rumoured  expression 

1  Tao.  Ann.  xii.  64.    Suet.  "  Claud."  xlvi.  &o.  and  comp.  4  Esdras,  vassim  ; 
Orac.  Sib.  iv.  &o.  a  ,  i'  . 
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of  the  Apostle's  opinions;  and  by  letter,  as  though  coming  2thess. 
from  St.  Paul,  i.e.  either  by  mistaking  what  he  really  had 
said  to  them ;  or  by  believing  in  a  forged  letter,  or  in  some 
letters  which  professed  to  give  his  sentiments,  but  misrepre- 
sented them.  He  had  told  them  in  his  first  Epistle  to 
"prove  all  things";  and  it  was  clear  that  they  had  not 
sufficiently  done  so.  They  needed  to  observe  that  not  every 
man  was  infallible  who  claimed  infallibility ;  or  inspired  who 
asserted  his  inspiration.  What  they  required  was  "  discerning 
of  spirits."  That  there  was  a  possibility  of  their  being  mis- 
led by  forged  letters  or  spurious  messages  appears  from  the 
close  of  the  Epistle,  where  St.  Paul  appends  his  autograph 
signature  to  what  had  been  written  by  his  amanuensis,  in 
order  to  furnish  them  with  a  specimen  of  his  handwriting  as 
an  authentication  for  this  and  all  future  Epistles.^  But 
besides  this  liability  to  be  deceived,  the  eschatological  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Thessalonians  had  evidently  attributed  ex- 
aggerated importance  to  one  expression  which  St.  Paul  had 
undoubtedly  used.  He  had  said  that  at  Christ's  coming  "  we 
who  are  alive  and  remain  shall  not  anticipate,"  not  get  the 
advantage  of,  "  them  that  sleep."  Did  not  that  little  word 
"  we  "  show  decisively  the  Apostle's  expectation  that  he  per- 
sonally should  survive  to  see  the  Second  Advent  ?  And  if 
so,  of  what  use  were  the  petty  details  of  daily  routine,  the 
petty  energies  of  daily  effort  ?  So  the  Thessalonians  seem 
to  have  argued.  They  began  the  unfortunate  example  of 
extravagant  literalism.  They  unduly  pressed  the  sense  of  a 
mere  passing  expression.  St.  Paul  does  not,  indeed,  tell  them 
that  they  were  mistaken  in  their  general  inference  as  to  the 
nearness  of  the  Advent.  He  probably  did  expect,  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  though  not  later,  to  see  in  person  the  return 
in  glory  of  his  Lord.  In  common  with  all  the  early  Church, 
as  we  see  in  almost  every  one  of  the   Epistles,^   St.   Paul 

'  The  energetic  adjuration  in  1  Thess.  v.  27,  seems  to  show  some  misgiving 
that  his  letters  might  be  suppressed  or  tampered  with. 

2  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10  ;  1  Cor.  i.  7,  xv.  51  ;  Jas.  v.  8,  9 ;  1  Pet.  it.  7  ;  Eev. 
xxii.  20. 
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2  THEss.  believed  that  the  close  of  the  Age,  the  end  of  all  things,  the 
visible  Epiphany  of  Christ  in  judgment,  would  occur  very 
soon ;  that  literally,  as  well  as  metaphorically,  the  Lord  was 
at  hand ;  that  universally,  as  well  as  individually,  the  time 
was  short ;  that  not  merely  in  national  judgments,  and  new 
revelations,  but  in  flaming  personal  Apocalypse,  they  should 
see  the  Risen  and  Returning  Christ.  In  the  truest  and 
deepest  sense  those  early  Christians  were  not  mistaken.  The 
divine  and  steady  light  of  History  soon  made  it  clear  to  the 
Church  that  our  Lord's  great  Prophecy  of  the  last  things  had 
referred  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  its  primary  fulfilment,  not 
to  His  visible  but  to  His  spiritual  return  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  full  inauguration  of  the  last  aeon  of 
God's  dealings  with  mankind.  It  was  the  winding  up  of  all 
the  Past;  the  starting  point  of  all  the  Future.  It  was  at 
once  the  death-blow  to  Paganism,  and  the  annulment  of  the 
Jewish  Law.  Within  seventeen  years  of  the  date  at  which 
St.  Paul  was  writing  (A.D.  52  or  53)  the  Pagans  saw  an 
awful  sign  of  the  anger  of  their  gods,  which  Tacitus  calls 
"  the  saddest  and  most  shameful  blow."  It  was  nothing  less 
than  the  burning  of  the  great  Temple  of  the  Capitolian 
Jupiter  in  the  war  between  ViteUius  and  Vespasian,  on 
December  19,  A.d.  69.  Six  months  afterwards  the  Jews  saw 
a  yet  more  awful  sign  that  God  had  forsaken  them,  when  a 
soldier  of  Titus  flung  the  brand  which  consumed  to  ashes 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  whereby  the  very  possibility  of 
obeying  their  worshipped  "  Law "  sank  into  ashes  for  ever. 
These  events  were  a  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  heirs  of  both 
Temples,  the  Capitoline  and  the  Jewish,  were  the  worshippers 
in  the  Universal  Temple  which  is  the  Church  of  God — the 
handful  of  women,  slaves,  and  artisans  to  whom  were  written 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.i  Now,  so  far  as  the  anticipations 
of  Christ's  visible  reappearance  by  the  early  Christians  were 
mistaken,  they  were  so  only  on  a  subject  as  to  which  they 
professed  no  certainty,  and  on  a  subject  which  their  Lord 
'  Dbllinger,  Judenfh,  u.  Seindenthum. 
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Himself  had  emphatically  told  them  that  it  was  not  given  to  2  thess. 
them,  or  even  to  the  angels  of  God,  to  know.  But  as  to 
St.  Paul's  expression,  "we  who  are  alive  and  remain,"  the 
Thessalonians  had,  in  any  case,  emphasised  its  meaning  un- 
warrantably. They  had  mistaken  a  generic  phrase  for  a 
specific  and  individual  one.^  St.  Paul  had  used  the  word 
"we''  to  mean  "we,  the  living,"  as  opposed  to  the  dead. 
Even  if  he  implied,  he  had  not  meant  to  lay  the  slightest 
stress  on  his  own  possible  survival  to  that  great  day.  He 
merely  shared  the  feeling  which  prevailed  even  through  the 
GentUe  world,  that  some  awful  catastrophe  was  near  at 
hand.^ 

2.  He  writes  to  them  therefore  with  two  great  objects,  one 
doctrinal  and  one  practical.  As  a  matter  of  doctrine,  he 
wishes  to  remind  them  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
though  he  held  it  to  be  near  (iyyv^)  ^  was  not  instant 
(ivicTTTjKev),  had  not,  so  to  speak,  actually  begun ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  practice  he  wishes  to  instruct  them  how  it  was 
their  duty  to  live  whether  that  day  was  near  or  far.  He 
does  not  write  to  explain  away  what  he  had  said  before,  but 
only  to  bring  out  its  true  meaning. 

i.  The  doctrine  forms,  as  I  have  said,  the  one  prominent 
topic  of  the  second  chapter;  and  is  in  fact  the  celebrated 
passage  about  the  Man  of  Sin.  Now  about  this  passage 
whole  volume's  of  controversy  have  been  written,  which  have 
for  the  most  part  only  succeeded  in  darkening  counsel  by  the 
multitude  of  words  without  knowledge.  What  St.  Paul  says 
is  perfectly  plain,  though  he  spoke  with  an  obvious  caution 
which  makes  his  reference  obscure.  Do  not  be  startled, 
he  says,  out  of  your  sound  sense  by  any  assertion,  whatever 
its  supposed  source — not  even  if  it  claims  to  be  inspired,  or 
professes  to  come  from  me — as  that  the  Day  of  the  Lord  is 

^  1  Thess.  iv.  15  :  ^^ets  .  .  .  oh  irepl  eavTOv  tpijffiif  .  .  d\xd  Toits  TrtffTobs 
\4yei.     S.  Chrys. 

2  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  28  ;  xu.  43,  64  ;  xiv.  12,  22;  xt.  22,  Sist.  1,  3;  Suet. 
Ncr.  36-39,  &c. 

'  Maranatha  :  S  Kipios  iyyv!. 
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2  THESs.  here.  It  may  come  very  soon  ;  but  two  things  must  happen 
first,  namely,  "  the  Apostasy ''  (erroneously  rendered  in  our 
version  "a  falling  away"),  and  the  revelation  of  a  human 
Satan  1 — the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of  Destruction,  whose 
characteristic  is  blasphemous  self-exaltation  against  God.'' 
He  reminds  them  that  he  had  already  set  forth  these  facts 
when  he  was  with  them.  Now  the  mystery  of  this  lawless- 
ness was  beginning  to  work,  but  there  was  something  which 
withheld,  some  man  who  withheld — a  restrainer  and  a  re- 
straint— interposed  between  Christ's  Advent  and  this  pre- 
liminary Apocalypse  of  Antichrist,  "  the  Messiah  of  Satan." 
When  that  restrainer  and  that  restraint  were  "  done  away 
with  "  (KaTapryija-ei,  ii.  8)  ^  by  the  far-off  shining  (eTricpaveta) 
of  Christ's  coming,  then  the  opening  bud  of  the  Apostasy 
should  rush  into  its  scarlet  flower.  The  lawless  one  should 
be  revealed,  whom,  when  revealed,  Christ  should  destroy  with 
the  breath  of  His  mouth  and  the  manifestation  of  His  presence. 
Now  one  thing  may  be  regarded  as  all  but  certain,  namely, 
that  by  "  the  restrainer ''  St.  Paul  meant  some  Roman  Em- 
peror,* or  succession  of  Roman  Emperors ;  and  that  by  "  the 
restraint"  he  meant  the  Roman  Empire,  regarded  as  Daniel's 
fourth  kingdom.  This  is  all  but  certain,  both  because  it  has 
been  the  explanation  current  in  the  Church  from  the  earliest 
age,  derived  doubtless  from  those  who  heard  it  from  St.  Paul ; 
and  also  because  the  fact  at  once  accounts  for  the  obvious 
mystery,  and  reticence,  and  almost  embarrassment  of  the 
Apostle's  language.  He  dared  not  write  more  plainly.  His 
letter  would  be  read  in  public  to  the  Church,  and  as  the 
meetings  of  the  Church  were  open  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to 
enemies  as  well  as  to  friends,  any  open  reference  to  the 
Roman  Emperor  or  the  Roman  Empire  as  doomed  to  pass 
away,  would  lead  at  once  to  terrible  dangers.     Already  the 

"  iTrepalpo/xeuus  M.   Comp.Daii.  xi.  36,   fi  ;8atriAsis  (Antioohus  Epiplmnos) 

^  Comp.  ems  4k  ixeaov  yiyriTaL,  ii.  7. 

■*  Just  as  Daniel  (xi.  36)  refers  to  Antioohus  Epiphanes. 
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fact  that  St.  Paul,  in  preaching  at  Thessalonica,  had  dwelt  2  thbss. 
much  on  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  as  the  Universal  King 
had  caused  the  tumult  and  charge  of  high  treason  which 
drove  him  from  the  city.^  But  if  we  go  on  to  ask  who 
"  the  Man  of  Sin  "  is,  and  what  "  the  Apostasy  "  is,  we  can  only 
reply  that  after  so  many  volumes  have  been  written,  no 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  Some  Roman  Catholics  have 
declared  that  the  Apostasy  is  Protestantism,  and  the  Man  of 
Sin,  Luther.  Many  Protestants  assert  that  the  Apostasy  is 
Eomanism,  and  the  Man  of  Sin  the  Pope.  I  repudiate  all 
such  interpretations  as  provincial,  as  obsolete,  as  useless,  as 
uncharitable.  It  would  be  easy  no  doubt  to  talk  to  any 
extent  about  Apocalyptic  symbols  ;  about  the  Little  Horn  of 
Daniel ;  about  the  Beast ;  about  Gnosticism ;  about  Mahomet ; 
about  bad  Popes.  We  might  record  a  multitude  of  cheap, 
irresponsible  explanations  of  the  past,  and  yet  cheaper  and 
more  irresponsible  guesses  about  the  future.  I  regard  all 
such  disquisitions  as  being  for  the  most  part  intrinsically  false, 
and  at  any  rate  highly  dubious  and  useless.  They  may 
feed  intellectual  conceit ;  they  may  minister  to  spiritual  self- 
satisfaction  ;  they  may  amuse  aimless  curiosity ;  they  may 
give  plausible  excuse  for  archaeological  research;  but  what 
other  end  they  serve  I  do  not  know.  After  having  read  much 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  I  am  only  the  more 
convinced  that  most  of  the  tises  which  have  been  made  of  this 
passage  about  the  Man  of  Sin  are  supremely  unprofitable. 
Had  further  details  been  essential  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
St.  Paul  would  have  supplied  them.  As  it  is,  he  never  again 
so  much  as  refers  to  the  Man  of  Sin  at  all ;  and  indeed, 
as  any  one  can  verify  for  himself,  he  dwells  in  succeeding 
letters  less  and  less  on  the  Personal  Eeturn  of  Christ, 
more  and  more  on  that  spiritual  Union  with  Him  which  is 
Eternal  Life.  And  if  any  inquire  further  about  the  Man  of 
Sin,  I  answer  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  all  the  Fathers,  St.  Augustine  :  "  I  confess  that  I "  (and 
'  Acts  xvii.  7. 
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2  THEss.     indeed  the  whole  Church  of  Christ)   "  am  entirely  ignorant 
what  the  Apostle  meant."  ^ 

ii.  But  the  main  point  on  which  St.  Paul  is  dwelling  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  its  moral  significance  is  of  eternal  validity. 
It  was  important  for  the  Thessalonians  to  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  mistaken  in  supposing  each  morning 
that,  ere  sunset  came,  there  would  be,  as  it  were,  three  sudden 
flashes  of  lightning  out  of  the  rosy  sky,  and  that  then  with 
one  tremendous  "  Now,''  and  one  great  blast  from  the  Arch- 
angelic  trump,  the  rocks  should  be  rent,  and  the  whole  earth, 
with  all  the  works  of  man,  smitten  into  indistinguishable 
ruin.  It  was  also  most  important  for  them  to  know  that 
however  near  that  terrible  event  might  be,  it  in  no  wise 
diminished  the  urgency  and  sacredness  of  individual  duty. 
St.  Paul  expresses  strong  disapproval  of  those  of  whom  he 
says  in  the  original  with  a  somewhat  scornful  play  of  words, 
that  their  only  business  was  to  be  busybodies.^  The  Advent 
to  which  he  had  bidden  them  look  as  a  source  of  heavenly 
consolation  was  not  to  be  desecrated  into  an  excuse  for 
prating  guesswork  and  gadding  curiosity.  A  story  is  told  of 
the  old  American  Puritans,  that  at  one  of  the  gatherings  of 
their  statesmen  the  daylight  was  suddenly  obscured  by  some 
deep  and  unusual  darkness ;  and  at  last  the  assembly  became 
so  alarmed,  that  one  of  them  got  up  and  moved  that  the 
meeting  should  at  once  be  adjourned,  because  it  seemed  as  if 
this  would  be  the  Judgment  Day.  Whereupon  another,  and 
a  wiser  senator,  got  up  and  said  :  "  If  this  be  indeed  the 
Judgment  Day,  it  cannot  find  us  better  employed  in  any 
respect  than  in  quietly  doing  our  duty.  I  move  simply  that 
candles  be  lighted."  ^     Now  that  calm  old  man  unconsciously 

■^  "  Ego  prorsus  quid  dixerit  fateor  me  ignorare." — St.  Aug.  The  inquiry- 
is  so  far  exhausted  that  now  we  have  no  books  written  to  decide  wlio  "  Anti- 
christ" was.  Malvenda  in  1604  wrote  eleven  books  on  Antichrist.  Is  the 
world  much  the  wiser  for  them  ? 

^  2  Thess.  iii.  11,  ovk  epya^ofj.evous  dWa  irepiepya^oix^vovs. 

'  Since  writing  the  above  1  lind  the  anecdote  partially  quoted  by  the  Bishop 
of  Derry  from  a  letter  of  General  Lee's.  He  adds  the  story  that  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  being  asked  whilst  playing  a  game  of  whist  what  he  would  do  if  Christ 
were  at  hand,  answered,  "  Finish  the  game  ;  for  His  glory  I  began  it." 
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gave  an  epitome  of  the  advice  whicli  constitutes  the  very     2  thbss. 
essence  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

3.  The  one  practical  lesson  which,  among  its  many  blessed 
teachings,  this  Epistle  has  for  us,  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  it  proves  the  sacredness,  the  importance,  the  necessity  of 
quiet,  everyday  duties.  Of  the  "  How  ? "  of  Christ's  return  we 
know  nothing  but  a  few  obvious  symbols.  This  is  almost  the 
only  passage  in  which  St.  Paul  even  distantly  alludes  to  any 
such  details.  It  is  also  the  only  passage  in  which  he  speaks 
about  the  destruction  of  the  ungodly.  He  says  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  "  from  heaven  in  flaming  fire, 
taking  vengeance  on  those  that  know  not  God,  who  shaU  be 
punished  with  eternal  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord."  This,  in  all  his  thirteen  epistles,  is  the  only  passage 
which  even  seems  to  refer  to  the  final  destiny  of  the  wicked. 
Its  meaning  is  much  misunderstood.  The  flaming  fire 
{TTvpl  (J>\o'y6<;)  of  this  Apocalypse  has  not,  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  really  studied  the  passage,  the  remotest  con- 
nexion with  hell  or  with  penal  fire.  The  words  "in  fire  of 
flame  "  are  to  be  joined  with  ''  revelation,"  not  with  "  inflicting 
retribution.''  They  aUude  to  the  light  of  Christ's  coming 
(Dan.  vii.  9 ;  Ex.  iii.  2) ;  the  glory  of  the  Shechinah ;  the 
Sinaitic  splendour  of  the  clouds  that  burn  into  gold  and 
crimson  before  His  Advent  feet.  The  words  "taking  ven- 
geance" are  a  severe  exaggeration  of  a  rare  Greek  phrase, 
which  means  rather  "  assigning  retribution  for  the  sake  cf 
others"  {SlBovai,  iKBiKrjaiv,  2  Sam.  xxii.  48,  LXX.).  Those 
who  are  punished  are  not  poor  ordinary  sinners,  but  wilful 
rejecters  and  hardened  persecutors.  The  punishment  is  not 
"everlasting  destruction,"  but  spiritual  cutting-o£f,  in  the 
period  between  the  Advent  and  the  Judgment,  from  the 
Presence  of  the  Lord;  in  other  words,  an  exclusion  from 
the  Beatific  Vision  at  Christ's  First  Advent,  not  at  the  final 
Judgment  Day. 

But  passing  from  this,  we  may  add,  that  if  of  the  "  How  ? "  of 
Christ's  Advent  we  know  little,  of  the  "  When  1 "  of  the  Advent 
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2THESS.  we  know  nothing.  We  believe  that  Christ  will  come  to 
judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  but  it  V70uld  not  be  true 
of  any  one  of  us  that  we  are  living  in  special  expectation  of 
that  coming.  For  2,000  years  the  world  has  waited.  We 
know  not — no  human  being  professes  to  know — whether  the 
world  may  not  last  any  number  of  thousands  of  years  more. 
Any  one  who  says  that  he  is  now  living,  as  the  early 
Christians  did,  in  daily  expectation  of  Christ's  visible  return, 
must  (to  say  the  least)  be  a  man  of  exceptional  views.  No  ! 
we  do  look  for  His  coming  to  us  in  the  constant  daily  calls 
and  providences  of  life ;  we  do  look  for  His  coming  to  us  at 
the  hour  of  death ;  we  do  look  for  His  coming  to  us  in  the 
judgments  and  destinies  of  nations : — but,  since  the  Bridegroom 
delayeth  His  coming,  if  we  do  but  keep  our  loins  girded  and 
our  lamps  burning,  we,  like  even  the  wise  virgins,  so  far  as 
immediate  expectancy  is  concerned,  may  blamelessly  slumber, 
provided  that  when  He  comes  we  be  but  ready  to  spring  up 
at  once,  and  to  meet  His  call.  The  lessons,  then,  not  to  be 
disorderly;  not  to  eat  any  man's  bread  for  nought;  to  earn 
with  quietness  our  own  living ;  not  to  be  weary  in  well-doing ; 
are  as  essential  to  us  as  to  the  poor  artisans  of  Saloniki  1,900 
years  ago.  A  sailor  once  leapt  overboard  to  save  a  comrade  at 
peril  of  his  own  life,  in  a  stormy  and  dangerous  sea,  and  was 
asked  when  rescued  "  if  he  had  thought  that  he  was  fit  to 
die  ? "  "I  should  not  have  been  made  more  fit,"  he  answered, 
"  by  declining  to  do  my  duty ; "  and  he,  too,  like  the  old 
Pilgrim  Father,  gave,  unconsciously,  the  very  essence  of  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians. 

4.  Christ  comes  in  many  ways.  In  some  way,  we  know  not 
How ;  some  day,  we  know  not  When  :  it  may  be  this  very 
day ;  it  may  be  (for  to  Him  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one 
day),  it  may  be  long  aeons  hence,  He  shall  return  in  Visible 
Presence  on  the  rolling  clouds  of  heaven,  with  ten  thousands 
of  His  saints.  But  meanwhile  to  each  of  us,  in  one  way  or 
other,  in  mercy  or  m  judgment ;  like  the  falling  dew  or  the 
flaming  fire ;  by  natural  retributions,  or  in  special  providences ; 
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in  the  events  of  life,  or  at  the  hour  of  death,  Christ  comes.  2  thess. 
There  are  for  us  hut  two  lessons  as  regards  His  coming,  which 
this  Epistle,  and  which  all  Scripture  teaches ;  the  first  is, 
Be  ready  for  Him ;  the  second  is,  Be  ready  by  the  faithful 
performance  of  your  duties,  whatever  they  may  be,  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  God  has  called  you. 

i.  Be  ready.  To  us,  as  to  the  world,  Christ  shall  come  as 
thieves  ■*■  in  the  night — "  In  an  hour  when  ye  know  not  the 
Bridegroom  cometh."  "  The  last  day  is  hidden,  that  all  days 
may  be  observed."  The  attempt  to  calculate  the  day  by 
Apocalyptic  dates  is  distinctly  anti-scriptural,  as  well  as  foolish. 
Christ  "  puts  down  the  childish  fingers  that  count  the  number 
of  the  days."  ^  The  lesson  to  us,  the  lesson  to  all,  is.  Watch. 
One  of  those  old  Jewish  Rabbis — the  Eabbi  Joshua  Ben 
Laive — whose  lives  were  spent  in  watching  for  the  coming  of 
that  Messiah,  whom,  alas  !  though  He  had  come,  they  knew 
not,  tells  how  once  in  vision  he  asked  the  Prophet  Elijah 
when  should  Messiah  come  ?  "  Go  and  ask  Him,"  said  Elijah 
to  the  Rabbi.  "Where  shall  I  find  Him?"  "He  sits 
among  the  beggars  at  the  gate  of  Rome."  The  Eabbi  went 
and  found  Him,  and  asked  when  He  would  come.  "  To-day," 
was  the  answer.  The  Rabbi  returned  to  Elijah  the  Prophet 
and  told  him  the  story  ;  but  even  while  he  was  telling  it,  the 
day  was  over,  and  the  sun  had  set.  "  How  ? "  exclaimed  the 
Rabbi.  "  The  day  is  past,  and  He  has  not  come  !  Has  He 
then  spoken  falsely  to  me  ?  "  "  No,"  answered  the  Prophet ; 
"  what  he  meant  was,  '  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice.' " 
Yes,  and  that  too  is  a  summary  of  the  Second  Epistle  : — "  To- 
day if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts."  * 

ii.  Be  ready  then  !  And  how  are  we  to  be  ready  ?  Not 
by  religious  excitement ;  not  by  intrusive  curiosity ;  not  by 
feeble  heresy-hunting ;  not  by  cheap  prophesying  the  exact 
year  in  which  the  world  is  to  end ;  not  by  going  about  and 

'  KKhTas,  B. 

^  "  Omiies  i  calculantiiam  digitos    resolvit,''    Aug.    on    Matt.   xxiv.    36; 
quoted  by  the  Bishop  of  Deny  in  Spealcer's  Commentary. 
8  Sanhedrin,  f.  98,  1. 
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2  THBSs.     asking  people,  "Are  you  converted  ? "  or,  "  How  is  your  soul  ?  " 
No;  but  by  humbly,  faithfully,  cheerfully  doing  what  God 
makes  it  clear  to  us  that  we  ought  to  do.    Religion  is  neither 
a  diseased  self-introspection  ;  nor  an  intrusive  impertinence  ; 
nor  an  agonising  inquiry.     What  is  it  ?     It  is  the  way  of  the 
supreme  good,  plain  and  indisputable,  and  ourselves  travelling 
on  it.     It  should  be  "  an  aU-embracing  heavenly  canopy,  an 
atmosphere,    a   life-element;"    not    always    spoken    of,    but 
always   presupposed.      It   should   be  as  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  always   there,  always   necessary,  though   not  always 
seen.     "  It  was  the  custom  of  this  young  lady,"  says  a  great 
writer  of  fiction  (and  how  simply  beautiful  a  description  of 
the  spirit  of  true  religion  it  is),  "  it  was  the  custom  of  this 
young  lady,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  and  by  means  of 
that  gracious  assistance  which  Heaven  awarded  to  her  pure 
and  constant  prayers,  to  do  her  duty.''     Let  us  do  our  duty, 
and  pray  that  we  may  do  our  duty  here ;  now  ;  to-day ;  not 
in  dreamy  sweetness,  but  in  active  energy ;  not  in  the  green 
oasis  of  the  future,  but  in  the  dusty  desert  of  the  present ; 
not  in  the  imaginations  of  otherwhere,  but  in  the  realities  of 
now.     "  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blessed,"  says  the 
poet ;  but  if  we  do  not  wring  our  happiness  out  of  the  fair, 
peaceful,  humble    duties  of  the  present,   however  great  its 
trials,  we  shall  never  find  it  in  the  weakened  forces,  in  the 
darkened  rays  of  the  future.     Our  duty  lies,  not  in  regrets ; 
not  in  resolutions  ;  but  in  thoughts  followed  by  resolves,  and 
resolves  carried  out  in  actions.     Our  life  lies,  not  in  retro- 
spect of  a  vanished   past;    not   in   hopes   of  an   ambitious 
future ;  our  life  is  here,  now,  to-day ;  in  our  prayers ;  in  our 
beliefs ;  in  our  daily,  hourly  conduct.     If  we  have  realised 
this  we  have  learnt  the  lesson  of  St.  Paul's  second  letter  to 
the  Thessalonians.     If  we  have  learnt  this  we  are  not  far 
from,  yea,  we  are  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     If  we  have 
learnt  this  we  are  both  looking  for,  and  hasting  unto,  the 
coming  of  our  Lord. 
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NOTE  I.  2  TiiESS. 

LEADING  FACTS   ABOUT     THE     SECOND    EPISTLE    TO  THE   THESSALONIAKS. 

This  is  the  shortest  of  St.  Paul's  letters  to  any  Church. 

The  general  idea  is  patient  and  quiet  waiting  for  the  day  of  the 
Lord. 

The  key-note  is  ii.  1,  2,  "  that  ye  be  not  quickly  shaken  (o-aXf v^ijvai) 
from  your  mind,  nor  yet  be  troubled  ...  as  that  the  day  of  the  Lord 
is  now  present "  (evea-rriKev). 

The  peculiar  doctrinal  section  is  that  on  the  Man  of  Sin. 


NOTE  II. 

OUTLINE   OF  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

i.  The  Greeting  (i.  1,  2). 

ii.  The  Thanksgiving,  mingled  with  exhortations  and  prayers  (i.  3  -12  ; 
ii.  13-17) ;  in  which  is  inserted 

iii.  The  doctrinal  section ;  the  Man  of  Sin  (ii.  1-12). 

iv.  The  practical  section  (iii.  1-16)  mingled  with  messages,  and  ended 
by  a  prayer. 

V.  The  autographic  conclusion  and  benediction  (iii.  17,  18). 

The  sections  flow  into  each  other  with  no  marked  separations.  Each 
of  the  prayers  (ii.  16 ;  iii.  16)  begins  with  Airos  8e  6  Kv'pios. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  is  all  but  universally  accepted,  though 
Hilgenfeld  sees  in  it  "  a  little  Pauline  Apocalypse  of  the  last  year  of 
Trajan"  (Einleit.  642).  A  few  critics  (Qrotius,  Ewald,  Baur,  Bunsen, 
Davidson)  think  that  the  second  Epistle  was  really  the  first ;  but  they 
have  found  hardly  any  followers.  External  and  internal  evidence  are 
alike  against  them. 


NOTE  in. 

THE  MAN  OF  SIN  (2  Thess.  ii.  1-12). 

This  passage  is  not  well  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  By  the  coming,  should 
be  "touching  {imp)  the  Presence."  In  mind  should  be  "from  your 
sense."  Is  at  hand  should  be  "  is  here."  A  falling  axmy  should  be 
"  the  Apostasy."    Above  all  should  be  "  against  every  one."    As  God  is 
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probably  spurious,  not  being  in  N  A.  B.  D.  "EXcyoi/  should  be  "  I  used 
to  tell  you;"  ra  i/^euSeI  "the  (not  a)  11°.;"  KpiBaai,  "be  judged"  (not 
"damned");  roir  anoWvuevois  "the  perishing,"  i:c.  These  inaccura- 
cies are  mostly  corrected  in  the  R.  V. 

"  No  man,"  says  Paley,  "writes  uniutelligibly  on  purpose."  St.  Paul 
wrote  this  passage  in  a  way  which  his  Thessalonians  could  understand 
because  they  had  his  oral  instructions  to  help  them.^  But  the  passage  is 
intentionally  written  so  enigmatically  as  to  render  it  obscure  to  any 
chance  "informer"  (delator)  who  might  drop  in  to  the  Thessalonian 
synagogue.  So  far  as  it  is  of  doubtful  meaning  it  can  have  no  special 
signifioanoe  for  us.  In  any  case  it  dwells  on  a  topic  to  which  St.  Paul 
never  again  recurred.  Henceforth  he  spoke  scarcely  at  all  on  the  Second 
Personal  Advent,  but  very  much  on  our  mystic  union  with  Christ. 

The  most  natural  supposition  about  the  passage  is  that  by  "the 
checker "  (6  Karex'-"',  qui  claudit)  St.  Paul  meant  the  reigning  Emperor 
Claudius ;  and  by  "  the  check  "  the  Eoman  Empire. 

This  view — besides  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking  not  of  the  Pope, 
Protestantism,  Mahomet,  &c.,  but  of  something  near  at  hand — has  in 
its  favour, 

1.  Early  Christian  tradition.  "  Quis  nisi  Eomanus  status  1 "  Tert.  De 
Resurr.  Carnis,  24  ;  comp.  Apol.  32  ;  Iren.  Saer.  v.  25,  26 ;  Aug.  De  Civ. 
Dei,  XX.  12  ;  Jerome,  Qu.  xi.  ad  Algas.;  Lactant.  Div.  Instt.  vii.  15,  &c. 

2.  Early  Eabbinic  notions.  "  The  Messiah  will  not  come  till  the  world 
has  become  all  white  with  leprosy "  (i.e.  has  embraced  Christianity), 
Sanhedrin,  f.  97,  1.  Soteh,  f.  49,  2  (Amsterd.  ed.).  The  Jews  gave  to 
Antichrist  the  name  Armillus,  by  which  they  seem  to  mean  the  brace- 
leted  Caligula  [Armillatus,  Suet.  "  Calig."  52). 

3.  The  resemblance  to  the  language  of  Daniel  about  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (Dan.  vii.  25,  xi.  36,  37),  who  is  also  called  a  "  Man  of  Sin  " 
{avrip  ijiapTokos,  1  Macc.  ii.  48,  62).  The  touches  of  description 
("  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,"  &c.)  are  evidently  suggested  by  the 
insane  attempts  of  Caligula  to  place  his  statue  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  to  the  stories  that  he  used  to  go  into  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Rome, 
and  pretend  to  hold  conversation  with  him,  during  which  he  would 
sometimes  get  angry  and  frown  at  him. 

4.  The  fact  that  St.  Paul  is  evidently  touching  on  a  perilous  subject 
on  which  he  could  not  without  danger  to  his  readers  speak  more 
plainly. 

5.  The  fact  that  the  oral  teaching  to  which  he  alludes  had  already 
caused  a  charge  of  high  treason  to  be  brought  against  him  (Acts  xvii.  7, 
airevavTL  Tmv  doyfidrav  Kattrapos  TrpdrTovai). 

6.  The  prophetic  resemblance  to  the  actual  course  of  events.     John  in 

^  "  Nos  qui  nescimus  quod  iUi  sciebant  pervenire  labore  ad  id  quod  aensit 
Apostolus  cupimus  neo  valemus." — S.  Aug. 
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the  Apocalypse  saw  the  Antichrist  in  Nero.  To  this  day,  as  Eenan  points      2  thess. 
out,  the  Armenian  name  for  the  Antichrist  is  Neren,  and  Nero's  death 
was  followed  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem — the  coming  of  Christ  to  close 
the  Old  Dispensation. 

7.  The  exact  analogy  presented  by  the  cautious  language  of  Josephus 
in  explaining  Daniel  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  10,  §  4).  He  stops  short  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  explaining  that  the  fourth  Empire  (which  he  takes 
for  Rome)  is  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  stone  cut  without  hands. 

The  perilous  jealousy  and  suspiciousness  of  Eoman  officialism  drove 
the  Christians  from  the  first  to  the  use  of  secrets  and  dim  allusions 
(iX^Oy,  666,  &c.),  just  as  the  Talmudists  were  driven  to  similar  crypto- 
graphs by  similar  persecution  in  later  centuries.  The  mystery  lay  not 
in  the  facts  alluded  to,  but  in  the  symbols  by  which  it  had  to  be 
partially  concealed  from  those  who  were  not  in  the  secret. 

Baur,  who  is  always  suggestive  even  when  his  views  are  most  untenable, 
has  an  interesting  parallel  between  these  passages  and  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John  {Paul.  ii.  (3,  24,  f.  E.  T.). 


THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO    THE  COEINTHIANS. 

WEITTEN   FROM   EPHESUS,   ABOUT   APRIL,   A.D.    57. 

"  Ecclesia  Dei  in  Corinilio :  laetum  et  ingens  paradoxon." — Bengei,. 

"Est   enim   haec  periculosa   tentatio   nullam   Ecclesiam    putare  ubi   non 
appareat  perfecta  puxitaa. " — Calyin. 

"Epistola  prior  ad  Corinthios  tota  contra  seonritatem  humanorum  cordium 
scripta  est." — Luther. 


"  Paul— to  the  Chm-oh  of  God  which  ia  in  Corinth."—!  Cor.  i.  1,  2. 

1  ooKiNTH.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  comes  next  in  chrono- 
logical order  after  the  two  to  the  Thessalonians.  It  was  written 
some  four  or  five  years  later.  After  writing  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians, St.  Paul  had  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  had 
then  lived  for  nearly  three  years  at  Ephesus.^  He  had  thus  been 
nearly  four  years  absent  from  his  Corinthian  converts ;  and 
when  he  wrote  to  them  he  had  to  deal  with  so  many  topics 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  briefly  indicate  the 
characteristics  of  this,  the  longest,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  magnificent,  of  his  Epistles.  We  saw  that  the  leading 
idea  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  might  be 
summed  up  in  the  thought  of  hope  in  the  nearness  of  the 
Second  Advent ;  and  of  the  Second,  in  warning  against  un- 
profitable religious  excitement  arising  from  the  fancy  that 
that  Advent  would  instantly  occur.  The  First  Epistle  to 
'  See  Acts  xix.  10  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  3-8. 
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the  Corinthians  is  capable  of  no  such  swift  summary.  It  i  oomnth. 
deals,  on  the  contrary,  with  eleven  or  twelve  distinct  topics, 
and  it  intermingles  those  topics  with  weighty  and  memorable 
digressions.  In  it  we  see  the  method  of  St.  Paul  in  handling 
questions  of  Christian  casuistry — in  dealing  with  many 
difficulties  of  belief  and  practice.  The  endeavour  to  guide, 
amid  these  difficulties,  the  little  Christian  communities  which 
he  had  founded,  formed  no  small  part  of  that  heavy  burden 
which  daily  rested  on  him,  "  the  care  of  all  the  Churches." 

While  St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus,  ApoUos  returned  to 
Corinth,  and  the  news  which  he  brought  of  the  condition  of 
the  Church  was  very  grave.  The  converts,  let  us  remember, 
were  but  a  small  body  in  a  large  city  of  some  400,000  in- 
habitants.''-  When  we  speak  of  the  Apostolic  Churches,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  they  occupied  the  position  now  held  by 
solitary  ghettos,  or  small  Moravian  settlements,  or  isolated 
dissenting  communities.  The  members  of  these  little  bodies 
were  mostly  of  low  position,  and  some  of  them  of  shameful 
antecedents ;  ^  and  they  were  left  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen- 
dom which,  at  Corinth,  presented  itself  under  the  gayest  and 
most  alluring  aspects.  The  past  history  of  the  city,  the  beauty 
of  its  situation,  which  made  it  "  the  star  of  Hellas,"  the 
splendour  of  its  buildings,  the  activity  and  variety  of  its 
commerce,  arising  from  its  being  "  the  gate  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese  "  ^  and  the  "  bridge  of  the  sea ; "  *  the  multitude  of 
slaves,  the  actual  slave-market,  the  mongrel  and  hetero- 
geneous population  of  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Asiatics,  and 
Phoenicians ;  the  confluence  of  sailors  and  merchants  from 
all  parts  of  the  civilised  world,  the  absence  of  ennobling 
traditions,  the  general  smattering  of  popular  philosophy,  the 
aesthetic  tastes,  the  sale  of  spurious  antiquities,  the  Isthmian 
games,  above  all,  the  consecration  of  impurity  in  the  worship 
of    Aphrodite   Pandemos,  the  thousand    Hieroduli   in  her 

^  1  Cor,  i.  26,  ov  TToWol  ivyiViis. 

^  1  Cor.  V.  9,  10  ;  vi.  11  ;  TaCrii  Tices  ?iTe  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  21. 
»  Find.  Nem.  vi.  44.  *  Xen.  Ages,  2. 
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1  coiiiNTH.  temple  on  Acrocorinthus,  all  contributed  to  this  result.  Corinth 
was  the  Vanity  Fair  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  at  once  the' 
London  and  the  Paris  of  the  first  century  after  Christianity. 
Jn  the  Gentile  world  it  was  famous-infamous  for  dishonesty, 
debauchery,  and  drunkenness.^ 

It  is  not  in  a  day  that  the  habits  of  a  life  can  be  thrown 
aside.     Even  the  most  sincere  of  the  converts  had  a  terrible 
battle  to  fight  against  two  temptations — the  temptation  to 
dishonesty  {ifKeive^ia),  in  their  means  of  obtaining  a  daily 
livelihood,  and   the   temptation    to    sensuality  {aKadapcria), 
which  was  entangled  with  the  very  fibres  of  their  individual 
and  social  life.     So  long  as  Paul  was  with  them  they  were 
comparatively  safe.     The  noble  tyranny  of  his  personal  influ- 
ence acted  on  them  like  a  spell.     But  when  he  had  been  so 
long  away  ; — when  they  were  daily  living  in  the  great,  wicked 
streets,  among  the  cunning,  crowded  traders  and  the  aban- 
doned proletariat — in  sight  and  hearing  of  everything  which 
could  quench  spiritual  aspiration  and  kiridle  carnal  desires,  in 
"a  city  the  most  licentious  of  all  that  are  and  have  ever 
been"^ — when  the  careless,  common   life    went   on   around 
them,  and  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  Lord  were  still  afar,  it 
was  hardly  wonderful  if  the  splendid  vision  of  the  life  of 
heaven  on  earth  waxed  gradually  dim.     And  so  it  began  to 
be  with  some  of  them  as  it  was  with  Israel  of  old  when 
Moses  was  on  Sinai ;  they  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and 
rose  up  to  play.    Many  of  them,  very  many — some  in  the  shame 
and  secrecy  of  a  self -wounded  conscience,  others  openly  justi- 
fying their  relapse  by  the  devil-doctrines  of  perverted  truth  ^ 
— had  plunged  once  more  into  the  impurity,  the  drunkenness, 

^  Even  in  modern  languages  ''  Corinthians "  meant  profligate  idlers. 
"I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff,  but  w  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle."— 
Shakspeare,  /.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

In  Greek  Kopii/emCeVSai  meant   "to  play  the  profligate." Pollux   ix    6 

§  75.     Plato,  Sep.  iii.  p.  iOL     Further,  see'my  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  553-573* 

-  Dion.  Chrysost.  Oral.  Corinth,  (opp.  ii.  119,  ed.  Reiske.) 

^  1  Cor.  xi.  30,  voWol  aaSsvCs  koI  S^^mcttoi,  xv.  32.  (payai/isv  koI  Triaaev 
2  Cor.  ii.  17,   &s  ol  iroWoi  (or  oi  AoittoQ,  xi.  18,  iroAAol  KauYtui/Toi    xii.   21* 
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the  selfishness  around  them,  as  though  they  had  never  heard    l  comnth. 
the  heavenly  calling  and  never  tasted  of  the  eternal  gift.'^ 

So  much  at  least  Apollos  must  have  told  St.  Paul ;  and  he 
at  once  wrote  them  a  brief  letter,  now  lost.  It  was  probably 
a  mere  businesslike  memorandum,  informing  them  that  he 
meant  to  pay  them  a  double  visit,  and  asking  them  to  make 
a  collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  it  contained 
one  passage  which  in  a  short,  stern  phrase  bade  them 
not  to  keep  company  with  fornicators.  They  had  understood 
him  to  mean  "  with  miy  "  fornicators  ;  and  a  strict  obedience 
to  this  command  would  have  involved  nothing  less  than  abso- 
lute withdrawal  from  the  heathen  world.  He  explains  in 
this  Epistle  that  he  had  only  meant  "  any  Christians "  who 
still  continued  to  live  unclean  lives.'' 

Shortly  after  this,  a  letter  reached  him  from  the  Corinthians 
themselves.  It  was  a  discreditable  letter,  at  once  pompous 
and  reticent.  So  far  from  dwelling  on  the  ruinous  disorders 
which  had  sprung  up  among  them,  it  was  entirely  self- 
complacent  in  tone,  and  while  showing  much  doctrinal  and 
practical  perplexity,  touched  on  questions  which,  in  spite  of 
its  self-importance,  betrayed  the  existence  of  the  divisions, 
the  restlessness,  and  the  errors  which  the  Church  had  so 
disingenuously  concealed. 

I.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthia.ns 
we  are  curiously  able  to  reconstruct  this  letter,  and  even  to 
recall  some  of  its  very  phrases.  We  see  too  that  St.  Paul 
was  able  to  read  between  the  lines  of  its  half-confidences  and 

'  It  is  not  a  very  important,  though  a  voluminously  debated,  question, 
whether  during  his  three  years'  stay  at  Ephesus  St.  Paul  had  paid  any  visit  to 
Corinth.  If  he  had,  it  could  only  have  been  brief  and  eventless,  and  St.  Luke 
at  any  rate  leaves  it  unrecorded  (Acts  xix.).  The  notion  that  he  had  paid  this 
visit  is  founded  on  needless  straining  of  popular  expressions  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  7  ; 
2  Cor.  i.  15,  16  ;  ii.  1  ;  xii.  4-14,  21  ;  xiii.  1,  2.  "Let  us  give  up  the 
fiction  of  a  jom-ney  for  which  we  can  find  no  reasonable  grounds." — (Baur, 
Paul.  ii.  320.)  It  is  however  fair  to  add  that  Neander,  Meyer,  Reuss,  W. 
Grimm,  Ewald,  and  Hausrath  accept  this  supposed  unrecorded  visit. 

2  See  1  Cor.  x.  1-14.  A  spurious  letter  of  the  Corinthians  to  Paul  and  his 
answer  are  preserved  in  Armenian.  They  have  been  published  by  "WUkins, 
Fabricius,  and  Whiston,  and  have  been  translated  into  English  (among  others 
by  Lord  Byron,  see  Moore's  Life,  vi.  274) ;  but  they  are  valueless  forgeries. 

P  2 
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1  ooEiNTH.  whole  concealments.  The  inflated  self-assurance  of  its  tone 
did  not  disguise  from  him  the  uneasy  indication  that  his 
new  converts  were  in  a  perilous  moral  state.i 

(i.)  After  greeting,  and  saying  that  they  remembered  him 
in  all  things,  and  kept  the  ordinances  as  he  delivered  them 
(1  Cor.  xi.  2),  the  Corinthian  Church  had  first  asked  their  great 
teacher  a  series  of  questions  about  celibacy  and  marriage. 
Was  married  life  wrong  ?  Was  celibacy  a  superior  condition  ? 
Were  second  marriages  permissible  ?  Were  mixed  marriages 
to  be  allowed?  Ought  fathers  to  give  their  daughters  in 
marriage,  or  to  keep  them  as  the  virgins  of  Christ  ?  ^ 

(ii.)  Then,  with  the  conceited  remark  that  "  they  all  had 
knowledge"  (1  Cor.  viii.  1),  they  asked  him  about  meats 
offered  to  idols.  They  "  knew  that  an  idol  was  nothing  in 
the  world;"  might  they  then,  with  their  stiperior  "know- 
ledge,'' go  to  heathen  festivals  ? 

(iii.)  They  disagreed  about  the  rales  to  be  observed  in 
public  assemblies.  Ought  men  to  cover  their  heads  when 
they  worshipped,  after  the  Jewish  custom ;  or  to  keep  them 
uncovered,  according  to  the  Greek  custom?  Might  women 
appear  with  their  heads  uncovered  in  the  religious  meetings  ? 

(iv.)  Then  as  to  spiritual  gifts.  Which  was  the  more  im- 
portant— speaking  with  tongues  or  preaching  ?  and  how  were 
both  to  be  regulated  ?  ^ 

(v.)  Further,  they  had  great  doubts  about  the  Resurrec- 
tion.    Some,  perplexed  with  material  difficulties,  maintained 

'  The  Epistle  is  full  of  tlie  word  "inflation  "  by  which  St.  Paul  stigmatises 
the  vice  of  a  conceited  opiuiativeness  (i/jucnoucrfle,  iv.  6  ;  €cj>v<Ti<i6yicrav,  18  ; 
TTe(pu(n(iifiivoiV,  19  ;  ■w^^vfTnti^ivoi^  V.  2  ;  ^  yvutris  (pvirtoL,  viii.  1  ;  7}  dydirr)  ov 
(pucrtovTai,  xiii.  i  ;  ^ucnciffeis,  2  Cor.  xii.  20.  Elsewhere  the  word  only  occurs 
in  Col.  ii.  18. 

^  The  Corinthians  could  hardly  have  asked  these  questions  unless  they  had 
been  visited  by  some  teacher  from  Jerusalem  of  Essene  proclivities.  St. 
James,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was,  according  to  Hegesippus,  a  Nazarite,  and 
both  to  him  and  to  his  kinsman  St.  Matthew,  Essene  practices  are  attributed 
(Hegesippus  ap.  Euseb.  H'.  E.  ii.  23  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  ii.  1).  Now  one 
branch  of  the  Essenes  looked  on  marriage  as  necessarily  and  essentially  de- 
grading. It  was  probably  in  the  self-styled  "Christ-party"  that  these 
notions  were  rife. 

*  St.  Paul,  in  writing  from  Corinth,  had  already  laid  down  in  1  Thess.  v.  19, 
£0,  two  pregnant  principles  which  might  have  solved  these  difficulties. 
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that  the  Resurrection  was  purely  spiritual,  and  that  it  was    l  colinth. 
past  already.     Would  Paul  give  them  some  solution  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  subject  was  surrounded  ? 

(vi.)  Paul,  in  his  (lost)  letter,  had  asked  them  to  establish 
an  offertory  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  What  plans  would  he 
recommend  to  them  about  this  ? 

(vii.)  Lastly,  would  he  send  Apollos  back  to  them  ?  They 
had  enjoyed  his  knowledge  and  eloquence.  Would  Paul  try 
to  persuade  him  to  return,  and  also  pay  them  his  own  promised 
visit  ? 

Such  were  the  seven  main  inquiries  of  a  letter  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  by  Stephanas,  Fortu- 
natus,  and  Achaicus,  the  worthy  slaves  of  a  Greek  lady  named 
Chloe.  The  letter  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  awaken  some 
deep  misgivings  in  his  mind,  both  by  the  self-complacent 
assumption  of  its  tone,  and  by  the  restless  intellectualism  of 
its  speculations.  But  this  was  not  all.  St.  Paul  had  heard 
from  Apollos  some  hints  about  the  innovations  and  tur- 
bulence of  the  Achaian  Church.  But  when  he  came  to  talk 
further  with  the  slaves  of  Chloe,  and  they,  no  doubt  reluct- 
antly, bit  by  bit,  in  answer  to  his  questionings,  had  told  him 
all  the  truth,  then  he  stood  simply  overwhelmed  with  grief 
and  horror. 

For  he  learnt  (viii.)  that  the  Church  was  sjAit  up  into 
deplorable  factions,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  (so  sadly 
illustrated  in  many  Churches)  of  "strifes,  heartburnings, 
rages,  factions,  backbitings,  inflations,  whisperings,  disorderli- 
ness."  ^  Some  prided  themselves  on  their  breadth,  and  culture, 

■'  2  Cor.  xii.  20  ;  epets,  fijXoi,  Su/io),  epLBfTai,  Ka,Ta\aXia),  \j/i9vpia-/io\,  (pv(ni(reLs 
aKaraaTaalai.  Hillel  had  said  "many  teachers,  much  strife."  The  factious- 
ness at  Corinth  had  been  first  cansed  by  the  visit  of  Apollos,  and  then  in- 
creased (probably)  by  wandering  missionaries  from  the  rank  and  file  of  parties 
at  Jerusalem  who  represented  (respectively)  the  views  of  Peter,  and  of  James 
"the  Lord's  brother."  St.  Paul  in  his  impetuous  way  reminds  them  that 
though  they  had  "  ten  thousand  pedagogues  (l  Cor.  iv.  15,  nvplovs  iraiSaymyov^) 
in  Christ,"  yet  after  all  he  was  their  sole  spiritual  father.  This  "detestable 
and  unholy  spirit  of  faction, "  as  it  is  called  by  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  contiuued 
long  afterwards  (Clem.  Eom.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  i.),  and  was  "carried  to  a  pitch  of 
demeutation  "  of  which  the  world  has  seen  many  subsequent  specimens. 
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1  CORINTH,  and  philosophical  views,  and  said,  "  I  am  of  Apollos ; "  others 
on  their  sacerdotal  pretensions  and  ecclesiastical  correctness, 
and  said,  "  I  am  of  Cephas  ;  "  others  on  their  unsophisticated 
orthodoxies,  and  said,  "We  alone  preach  the  Gospel;  we 
are  the  only  Christians — we  are  of  Christ." 

(ix.)  Then  not  unnaturally  these  party  factions,  which  rent 
and  deracinated  the  unity  and  wedded  calm  of  the  Church 
at  Corinth,  had  led  to  the  grossest  irregularities  in  their  very 
worship: — egotisms  of  rival  oratory,  mutual  recriminations 
in  sacred  places,  the  utterance  of  angry  and  even  blasphemous 
language  even  in  their  Sabbath  gatherings,  abuses  of  gloss- 
olaly  so  extreme  that  half-a-dozen  enthusiasts  would  be  on 
their  legs  at  once,  each  pouring  forth  a  jargon  of  unintel- 
ligible sounds.^  So  bad  was  the  state  of  things  that  there 
was  danger  lest  any  chance  Gentile  listener  should  set 
them  down  as  a  number  of  maniacs.^  Even  their  women 
— Christian  matrons — got  up  in  the  assemblies  and  gave 
their  opinions  with  a  positiveness  and  an  assurance  as  im- 
perturbable as  though  they  were  masters  in  theology.  So 
far  from  being  a  scene  of  peace,  the  Sunday  services  of  the 
Corinthian  community  were  a  battle-ground  of  contending 
factions. 

(x.)  There  was  worse  behind.  Even  in  their  social 
gatherings — the  Agapae  or  love  feasts — the  deadly  leaven  of 
selfishness  had  worked.  The  kiss  of  peace  was  interchanged 
by  Christians  who  were  going  to  law  with  one  another,  and 
that  before  the  heathen,  about  matters  of  ordinary  honesty. 
The  rich  greedily  devoured  their  luxurious  provisions  at  the 
common  table,  in  presence  of  the  poor,  half-starved  slaves — 
the  hungry-eyed  Lazaruses — who  had  little  or  nothing  of  their 
own  to  bring ;  and  these,  indignant  and  discontented,  watched 
with  hatred  and  envy  their  full-fed  brethren.  To  so  terrible 
an  extent  had  gluttony  and  worldly  pride  thrust  themselves 
into  the  most  sacred  unions,  that  men  nominally  Christian 

'  1  Cor.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  passim. 

'  1  Cor.  xiv.  23  ;  oi/'/c  (povaiv  3ti  fiaiyea^e  ; 
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had  been  seen  to  stretch  drunken  hands  to  the  very  chalice    l  ookinth, 
of  the  Lord.^ 

(xi.)  Last  and  worst ;  there  existed  among  them  a  depraved 
casuistry — a  reckless  Antinomianism.  Not  only  had  unclean- 
ness  found  open  defenders,  but  one  prominent,  and  probably 
wealthy,  member  of  the  Church  had  been  guilty  of  a  sin  on 
which  the  very  heathen  cried  shame ;  and  yet,  blinded  by  we 
know  not  what  strange  Eabbinic  sophistries,^  or  perverted  by  we 
cannot  tell  what  plausibilities  of  perverted  liberty,  the  Church, 
in  which  too  many  were  impenitently  guilty  of  the  impurity 
which  was  the  besetting  sin  of  Corinth,  had  actually  con- 
doned this  glaring  crime  !  ^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  a  Church  in  which  St.  Paul  had 
toiled  personally  for  eighteen  months,  and  in  which  his  fervent 
energies  had  been  seconded  by  such  loyal  workers  as  Silas, 
and  Timothy,  and  Titus,  and  Apollos,  and  Sosthenes,  and 
Erastus.  Truly  if  the  ideal  Church  be  the  spotless  bride  of 
Christ,  here  in  Corinth,  at  any  rate,  "  the  glory  of  the  orange 
flower  had  faded,"  the  whiteness  of  the  virgin  robe  was  stained ! 
We  often  hear  the  early  Church  spoken  of  as  though  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  at  her  feet,  and  learn,  and  weep  be- 
cause we  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  her  example.  That  is 
the  conventional  fiction;  very  different  is  the  hard  reality, 
as  Scripture  faithfully  reveals  it  to  us.  The  early  Church,  as 
represented  by  so  important  a  brotherhood  as  that  at  Corinth, 
though  Paul  had  laboured  there  so  long,  was  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  the  worst  of  our  Christian  congregations.  The 
early  Church  was  the  Church  of  the  mustard  seed ;  ours  is 
the  Church  of  the  full-grown  tree. 

Thus,  then,  like  stroke  after  stroke  of  some  death-knell  to 
all  his  hopes,  the  evil  tidings  about  this  turbulent,  conceited, 

'  1  Cor.  xi.  21,  is  fi€V  ireiva  8s  Ss  /leOiei. 

^  The  Rabbis  held  that  prosely  tism  put  an  end  to  all  previous  relationships  ; 
and  possibly  some  Jewish  Christians  had  casuistically  applied  this  Halacha  of 
the  Scribes. 

'  2  Cor.  xii.  21.  In  no  Epistles  are  his  warnings  against  nncleanness  more 
solemn  and  emphatic,  1  Cor.  v.  11  ;  vi.  15-18  ;  x.  8  ;  xv.  33,  34,  &c. 
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1  CORINTH,    party-shaken,  clever,  restless,  backsliding  Churcli  of  Corinth 
fell  on  the  ears  of  St.  Paul.     It  seemed  like  the  shipwreck  of 
every  fond  anticipation  which  had  sprung  up  in  his  mind  during 
his  mission  labours  of  a  year  and  a  half.     It  might  well  have 
caused  in  him  extreme  passion,  or  unmitigated  despair.     He 
might  have  sat  down  at  once  to  write  an  apocalyptic  letter, 
full  of  burning  denunciation,  against  these  impure,  disunited, 
self-satisfied   disgracers  of   the  name  of    Christian, — rolling 
over  their  startled  consciences  thunders  as  loud  as  those  of 
Sinai.     Or,  suffering  and  harassed  as  he  already  was  by  the 
trials  and  persecutions  of  Ephesus,  he  might  have  folded  his 
hands  in  utter  despair,  and,  proclaiming  his  whole  life  to  be 
a  failure,  he  might  have  fled  like  Elijah  into  solitude,  saying 
"  Now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life,  for  I  am  not  better  than 
my  fathers."     He  did  neither — this  great,  this  indomitable 
man.     He  iirst  took  the  practical  steps  which  were  imme- 
diately necessary.     He  at  once  gave  up  for  the  present  his 
intended  visit  to  Corinth.     He  sent  a  messenger  to  Timothy 
to  tell  him  not  to  proceed  on  the  journey  to  Corinth  overland,-* 
on   which  he    had   been   already   despatched.     In    place  of 
Timothy  he  commissioned  the  bolder  and  more  active  Titus 
to  make  what  arrangements  were  most  immediately  pressing.'' 
Then,  calling  Sosthenes  to  his  side  as  his  amanuensis,  he  began 
to  dictate  to  him  this  astonishing  and  eloquent  Epistle.     He 
tells  us  himself  that  he  wrote  it  with  throbbing  heart  and 
streaming  eyes ;  ^  and  yet,  suppressing  his  emotion  to  the  ut- 
most, he  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  eleven  questions  and  topics 
— the  party  factions,  the  notorious  offender,  the  law-suits,  the 
questions  about  marriage,  about  meat  offered  to  idols,  about 
headdresses,  about  speaking  with  tongues,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  offertory,  and  the  Resurrection — which  the  Corinthian 
missive  and  the  news  which  he  had  heard  had  forced  upon 
his  attention. 

>  1  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  xvi.  10. 
2  2  Cor.  xii.  18  ;  viii.  6. 
^  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  ^/c  yhp  ttoKKtjs  6\i^ecos  icai  irvvoxv^   /capStos  e-ypa-^a  vfup  Sia 
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Notliing  could  be  more  varied  than  the  elements  of  thought    l  ooeinth. 
and  practice  with  which  he  was  thus  suddenly  called  upon 
to  deal.     He  had  to  heal  the  ravages  made  by  Greek  culture, 
and  Greek  rhetoric,  and  Greek  philosophy  upon  the  simplicity 
of  faith.     He  had  to  rebuke  alike  the  admixture  of  casuistical 
immorality  with  Christian  liberty,  and  the  encroachments  of 
"  voluntary  humility  "  upon  Christian  holiness.     He  had  to 
rebuke  Judaic  narrowness  and  spiritual  license.     He  had  in 
the  same  breath  to  deal  with  Hellenic  sensuality  and  Ebionite 
exaggeration.    For  the  first  time  he  was  called  upon  to  apply 
the  principles  of  Christianity  alike  to  the  most  opposite  per- 
plexities of  thought  and  to  the  wildest  diversities  of  practice. 
How  is  it  that  he  thus  shows  himself  perfectly  at  ease  whether 
he  is  moving  in  the  rarefied  ether  of  dogmatic  theology,  or 
steering  his  steady  course  amid  the  concrete  and  complicated 
realities  of  daily  administration  ?      It   is  because  problems 
however  dark,  details  however  intricate,  become  lucid  and 
orderly  in  the  light  of  eternal  distinctions.    "  The  eagle  which 
soars  through  the  air  does  not  worry  itself  how  it  is  to  cross 
the  rivers." 

If  this  letter  of  St.  Paul  be  compared  with  the  somewhat 
similar  letter  which  Gregory  the  Great  sent  to  St.  Augustine 
in  answer  to  inquiries  which  are  of  much  the  same  character 
as  to  arrangements  about  the  English  converts,  we  see  at  once 
how  immeasurably  more  decisive  and  minute  the  Pope  is  than 
the  Apostle.i  But  for  tliis  very  reason,  as  Mr.  Maurice  says, 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  "  the  best  manual  for 
the  ductor  diibitantium,  because  it  teaches  him  that  he  must 
not  give  himself  airs  of  certainty  on  points  where  certainty 
is  not  to  be  had."  ^  Thus  in  the  very  difficult  questions  about 
marriage — which  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  members 
of  the  Church  who  had  perhaps  imbibed  an  admiration  for 
the  practices  of  the  Essenes,  and  who  may  have  been  led  to 
their  particular  view  by  the  fact  that  our  Lord  lived  a  celibate 

'  The  letter  is  preserved  in  Bede. 

2  Maurice,  Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  423.  See  Kuenen,  Prof  den,  ii, 
67  ;  Lord  Lyttelton  in  Contemporary  Review,  xxi.  917. 
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1  ooEiNTH.  life — St.  Paul  answers  hesitalingly.  He  does  not  wish  to 
elevate  his  own  personal  leanings  into  a  rule  of  faith.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  many  of  the  early  and  mediaeval 
ascetics  if  they  had  imitated  in  this  respect  the  moderation 
and  humility  of  the  great  Apostle.^ 

And  yet  we  see  at  once  that  his  letter  was  not,  as  a  whole, 
uncertain  and  laborious,  but  swift  and  perfectly  spontaneous. 
St.  Paul  had  no  need  to  burn  the  midnight  oil  in  long  studies. 
He  had  that  divine  enlightenment  which  enabled  him  at 
once  to  see  to  the  heart  of  moral  difficulties.  Even  his  most 
elaborate  letters  were  not  in  reality  elaborate.  Their  most 
eloquent  passages  leapt  like  vivid  sparks  from  a  heart  in 
which  the  fire  of  love  to  God  burnt  until  death  with  an  ever 
brighter  and  brighter  flame. 

Before  we  proceed  a  step  further,  what  a  lesson  does  his 
conduct  teach  us  !  What  practical  good  sense  does  he  dis- 
play !  What  noble  and  perfect  self-control !  What  power 
to  shake  off  a  despondency  which  would  have  been  so 
perfectly  excusable,  and  to  crush  down  deep  within  his 
heart  a  passion  and  resentment  which  could  hardly  have 
been  blamed !  What  a  lesson  to  us  who  are  so  easily  de- 
pressed and  discouraged  if  our  little  plans  fail,  and  our 
little  efforts  are  less  successful  than  we  could  desire  !  And 
again,  what  a  model  of  controversy  and  of  wisdom  does  he 
furnish  to  the  Christian  Church  of  all  ages — a  model,  alas  ! 
how  little  imitated  !  How  clear  do  practical  details  become 
in  the  light  of  absolute  principles  !  How  different  is  the  per- 
spective under  which  we  see  the  hard  and  jarring  collisions 
of  Christian  opinion,  when  we  only  see  them  under  the  light 
of  that  brotherly  love  to  which,  infinitely  more  than  to  ortho- 
doxy or  knowledge,  is  granted  the  vision  of  all  things  in 
God  !  May  we  not  all  learn  from  this  fine  example  ?  When 
difficulties  surround  us  ;  when,  after  all  our  labours,  nothing 

'  The  way  in  which  asceticism  has  tampered  with  the  Greek  text  in  vii.  3,  5, 
and  the  comments  of  St.  Jerome  on  the  passage  show  how  different  a  spirit 
prevailed  at  a  later  period. 
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seems  to  be  done  and  everything  remains  to  be  done ;  in  l  ookintii. 
the  midst  of  apparent  faikires,  in  the  midst  of  very  real  per- 
plexities, in  the  midst  of  the  babble  of  criticism  and  the 
strife  of  tongues,  let  us  like  St.  Paul  sit  down  bravely  at  once 
and  always  to  embrace  the  first  plain,  practical  step  of  duty 
which  seems  wisest  at  the  moment.  In  quietness  and  con- 
fidence, undeterred  and  undiscouraged,  let  us  take  the  best 
part  our  adult  spirits  can.  A  great  statesman  once  said,  "  I 
do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  painful  responsibility.  I  do 
the  best,  the  wisest,  the  utmost  thing  I  can ;  and  no  man  can 
do  more.  My  moral  responsibility  ends  with  the  use  of  my 
best  endeavours."  That  too  was  the  brave  and  practical 
spirit  of  St.  Paul.  God  had  given  him  work  to  do,  and  he  felt 
that  he  must  do  it,  and  ought  not  to  yield  to  discouragement 
in  it.     Duties  were  his ;  results  were  God's. 

It  is  not  here  our  object  to  enter  fully  into  the  manner 
in  which  St.  Paul  deals  with  the  eleven  topics  or  problems 
presented  to  him.  They  must  be  studied  by  each  reader  for 
himself.  We  only  now  need  to  consider  the  outlines  of  the 
letter. 

After  the  greeting,  and  a  guarded  thanksgiving  which 
dwells  on  spiritual  gifts,  not  on  moral  graces,  St.  Paul  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  rebuke  and  correct  the  fatal  party  spirit  of 
the  Church ;  but  he  prepares  the  way  for  this  even  in  his 
greeting  by  "  nailing  them  down  "  (to  quote  St.  Chrysostom's 
expression)  to  the  name  of  Christ.  If  a  Church  be  truly  "  in 
Christ,"  there  may  be  differing  opinions,  but  there  cannot  be 
the  shameful  and  shameless  wranglings  of  party  hatred  and 
party  faction.  Hence  in  no  Epistle  is  the  name  of  Christ  so 
continuously  introduced.  It  occurs  no  less  than  nine  times 
in  the  first  nine  verses.  This  correction  of  Church  partisan- 
ship, of  the  conceit  of  knowledge  which  springs  from  it,  of 
the  want  of  love  by  which  it  is  fomented,  occupies  the  first 
four  chapters.  One  of  the  many  things  which  are  remark- 
able in  their  holy  irony  and  impassioned  appeal  is  that, 
though  one  of  the  parties  took  his  own  name,  St.  Paul  will 
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1  coKiNTH.  not  say  one  word  to  identify  himself  with  any  of  the  parties, 
nor  will  he  say  which  section  of  wrangling  Churchmen  or 
wrangling  theologians  is  most  in  the  right  or  most  in  the 
wrong.  All  that  he  insists  upon  is  that  he  had  preached  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  because  he  knew  that  "  by  the  foolishness  of 
the  thing  preached  "  ^  it  pleased  God  to  save  mankind.  What 
he  rebukes  is  the  spirit  of  party.  So  far  as  they  had  j'ielded  to 
that,  they  were  all  alike  in  the  wrong.  He  shows  them  that 
where  there  is  the  humility  of  true  wisdom — where  there  is 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — where  there  is  a  right 
estimate  of  Christian  ministers  as  of  mere  human  instruments 
of  whom  nothing  is  required  but  simple  faithfulness — where 
there  is  a  due  appreciation  of  the  royal  privileges  of  every 
Christian  soul — where  there  is  sufficient  modesty  to  prevent 
every  ignorant  Christian  from  assuming  that  he  alone  pos- 
sesses an  absolute  monopoly  of  truth — there  the  spirit  of  party 
melts  away  in  the  pure  air  of  Christian  love. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  he  deals  with  the  case  of 
the  notorious  offender.  He  passes  on  him,  out  of  mercy,  and 
solely  to  secure  his  amendment,  a  stern  sentence,  and  warns 
them  to  shun,  and  to  exclude  from  the  brotherhood  of  Christ, 
all  whose  lives  notoriously  disgrace  it.  After  an  incidental 
rebuke  of  their  litigious  spuit,  he  gives  them  with  awful 
emphasis  those  arguments  against  impurity  which  had  never 
before  been  so  clearly  stated. 

Having  thus  far  corrected  disorders,  he  now  proceeds  to 
reply  to  inquiries. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  he  answers  their  questions  about 
marriage.  The  principles  are  stated  with  special  reference  to 
the  persecutions  and  peculiarities  of  that  epoch.  We  are  here 
furnished  with  Paul's  opinions  not  in  the  abstract,  but  as  a 
question  of  immediate  expediency  in  a  perilous  time  when 
the  coming  of  Christ  was  near. 

The  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  the  first  verse  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  are  all  devoted  to  the  question  of  meats  offered  to 

^  Cor.  i.  21,  5ia  ttJs  /xuplas  tov  K7}pvyfxaTos. 
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idols.  It  was  a  problem  of  immense  importance  to  converts  l  oorinth. 
from  heathendom,  because  they  could  hardly  buy  meat  in  the 
market,  or  go  to  any  social  entertainment,  without  being  con- 
fronted by  it.  It  was  in  fact  one  of  those  burning  questions 
on  which  timid,  conventional  men  usually  avoid  speaking, 
because  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  without  giving  offence 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  St.  Paul's  principles  are  clear. 
An  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world.  A  Christian  is  free.  He 
may  buy  in  the  market  what  he  will,  and  eat  what  is  set 
before  him  where  he  will,  without  morbid  worry  or  servile 
scrupulosity.  Thus  we  see  at  once  how  completely  St.  Paul, 
Jew  though  ho  was,  abandoned  those  rules  about  meat  cere- 
monially clean  {Kashar)  which  to  this  day  are  so  burdensome 
to  the  modern  Jews.  In  spite  of  his  Rabbinic  training  he 
rose  indefinitely  superior  to  the  micrology  of  E-abbinism. 
Yet  he  would  not  let  his  own  breadth  of  view  be  a  stumbling- 
block  to  less  instructed  brethren.  If,  by  his  claim  of  liberty, 
others  were  led  to  assert  an  emancipation  which  wounded 
their  weaker  consciences,  then  since  kindness  is  nobler  than 
knowledge,  and  Christian  love  more  sacred  than  even  Chris- 
tian liberty,  every  good  man  ought  to  be  ready  to  give  up  his 
own  personal  rights  rather  than  endanger  his  brother's  soul.^ 

The  ninth  chapter  is  designed  to  prove  that  he  practised 
what  he  preached ;  for  though,  as  an  Apostle,  he  had  the 
fullest  right  to  claim  maintenance  at  their  hands,  he  had 
waived  the  right  in  order  to  cause  no  offence. 

In  the  tenth  he  warns  them  that  not  only  is  it  wrong  to 
show  deficient  regard  to  the  tender  consciences  of  weak 
brethren,  but  also  that  it  is  very  easy  to  use  liberty  in  such  a 
way  as  to  underrate  the  difficulties  and  temptations  which 
beset  our  earthly  life.  He  begs  them  therefore  to  imitate 
himself  in  abridging  their  own  rights,  and  so  to  avoid  the 
peril  of  themselves  perishing  or  of  causing  others  to  perish  by 
permitted  things. 

'  St.  Paul  does  not  even  refer  to  the  decision  of  the  synod  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  a  local  and  temporary  compromise. 
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1  ooKiNTH.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  he  settles  the  question  about 
covered  and  uncovered  heads/  and  sternly  rebukes  the  gross 
disorders  which  had  defiled  their  Eucharistic  feasts. 

In  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  chapters,  of  which 
the  thirteenth,  the  paean  to  Christian  charity,  is  the  most 
glorious  even  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  he  shows  that  the 
loftiest  spiritual  gifts  are  not  those  which  are  the  most 
dazzling,  but  those  which  tend  most  to  edification ;  and  that 
the  simplicity  of  holy  love  constitutes  the  golden  perfectness 
of  the  whole  Christian  life. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  is  the  magnificent  passage  in  which 
he  exposes  their  errors  and  resolves  their  doubts  about  the 
Resurrection — the  chapter  so  familiar  to  us  as  we  hear  it  in 
our  Burial  Service, 

"  When  our  heads  are  howed  with  woe, 
When  our  bitter  tears  o'erflow. 
When  we  mourn  the  lost,  the  dear.'' 

It  is  but  a  casual  chapter.  In  other  words,  it  is  no  elaborate 
and  premeditated  treatise  like  the  Phaeclo  of  Plato,  but  the 
ready  response  to  some  suggested  perplexities.  Yet  who 
would  not  give  the  Phaedo  of  Plato  in  glad  exchange  for  this 
simple  section  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  1  ^ 

St.  Paul  ends  the  letter  with  messages,  salutations,  and  a 
final  benediction. 

Such  then  is  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It 
is  full  of  priceless  gems.  It  abounds  in  rich  digressions. 
Besides   the   two   immortal  passages  on  charity  and  on  the 

^  This  passage  (xi.  2-16)  is  not  a  mere  detached  paragraph.  The  fact  that 
women  claimed  the  right  to  appear  with  uncovered  heads  was  part  of  the 
self-assertion  which  he  is  combating. 

"  It  ia  a  remarkable  and  interesting  fact  that  the  question  of  the  Resun'eo- 
tion  had  at  this  epoch  received  fresh  prominence  from  the  asserted  re-appear- 
ance of  the  Phceuix  in  Egypt  twenty  years  before  the  letter  was  written,  (Tac. 
Ann.  vi.  28,)  and  the  exhibition  of  a  live  Phoenix  (!)  in  the  Comilium  of  Rome 
in  A.D.  47,  exactly  ten  years  before  this  letter  was  written,  (Plin.  H.  N.  x.  2.) 
Clement  of  Kome  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  actually  appeals  to  the 
fable  of  the  Phosnix  as  a  collateral  proof  of  the  Resurrection.  At  that  epoch 
all  Gentiles  and  therefore  many  Cliristians  believed  in  the  existence  of  the 
Phoenix.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  a  grace  of  superintendence  in  the 
fact  that  the  New  Testament  is  not  discredited  by  any  such  allusion. 
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Resurrection,   there   is   the  ironic  contrast  between  earthly    1  cokinth. 

wisdom  and  heavenly  folly  in  chapter  one  ;  the  passage  about 

the  Christian  race  in  chapter  nine  ;  the  sketch  of  the  labours 

of  the   Apostles   in  chapter  four ;   the   enumeration  of  the 

appearances  of  the  risen  Christ  in  chapter  fifteen ;  and  many 

other  paragraphs  which  ever  since  have  been  inestimably  dear 

to  the  Christian  Church. 

It  would  require  many  a  thoughtful  hour  of  personal  study 
to  master  its  manifold  doctrines,  to  win  but  a  few  of  its  rich 
treasures.  But  three  main  lessons  which  dominate  the 
Epistle — not,  however,  including  the  splendid  episode  on  the 
Resurrection — ^may  be  summed  up  as  being  (1)  practical 
unity  amid  divergent  opinions ;  (2)  little  details  decided  by 
great  principles  ;  and  (3)  life  in  the  world,  yet  not  of  it. 

(1)  Divergent  opinions  in  Christian  communities  there  will 
ever  be,  and  they  will  be  harmless  if  only  they  be  blended,  like 
the  intentional  discords  of  some  great  piece  of  music,  in  the 
vast  harmony  of  love.  We  may  belong  to  parties ;  but  let  us 
remember  that  the  more  of  partisanship  we  display,  the  less 
Christian  shall  we  be.  If  our  party  spirit  be  bitter  and 
unfair,  it  is  not  only  not  religious,  but  anti-religious — irreligious 
— yes,  even  though  it  dwell  on  religious  themes.  Partisanship 
is  generally  far  fiercer  in  the  cause  of  error  than  in  the  cause 
of  truth;  but  Truth  herself  rejects  and  repudiates  with 
majestic  scorn  the  crude  and  bitter  champions  who,  in  thrust- 
ing themselves  forward  for  her  defence,  wound  to  the  death 
her  sister  Charity. 

(2)  Little  details  can  only  be  regulated  by  great  prin- 
ciples. Little  details  to  this  day — be  they  even  so  little  as 
the  position  of  a  celebrant  or  the  manner  of  a  genuflexion,  and 
even  after  eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity— may  sometimes 
give  trouble.  Little  questions  may  arise  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  clauses  and  the  value  of  manuscripts,  which  yet 
kindle  great  conflagrations.  If  we  would  bo  scholars  of  St. 
Paul,  never  let  us  squabble  about  them  with  personal  recrimi- 
nations and  railing  indictments.     Let  us  refer  them  to  great 
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1  ooEiNTH.  principles  and  they  will  cease  to  be  perplexing.  St.  Paul 
refers  the  questions  which  had  risen  in  his  day  to  two  great 
principles  :  (i.)  Be  fully  persuaded  in  your  own  mind ;  i.e., 
never  do  what  your  conscience  tells  you  is  wrong ;  and  (ii.) 
Let  all  things  be  done  with  charity ;  i.e.,  in  all  but  the  first 
essentials  it  is  better  to  waive  your  rights  and  your  opinions 
than  to  insist  on  them.  Follow  this  method  of  controversy, 
and  you  will  pass,  with  one  sweep  of  the  wing,  from  the  small 
exacerbations  of  petty  differences  to  those  great  ethereal 
realms  where  all  dark  clouds  and  all  human  colourings  are 
lost  in  the  boundlessness  of  light. 

(3)  Lastly,  we  must  live  in  the  world,  and  in  the  world 
we  must  often  come  in  contact  with  low  standards  and  sinful 
ways.  But  though  we  be  in  the  world,  we  need  not  be  of  it. 
A  diamond  may  fall  even  into  the  mire,  but  it  will  be  a 
diamond  still ;  or,  as  the  good  emperor  expressed  it—"  What- 
ever any  one  does  and  says,  I  must  be  good  and  true,  as 
though  the  gold,  or  the  purple,  or  the  emerald  were  always 
saying  thus :  whatever  happens  I  must  be  emerald  and  keep 
my  colour.'' 

He-re  surely  are  great  lessons,  and  they  may  all  be  summed 
up  in  this  one  great  truth — that  the  life  of  the  Christian  is 
a  life  in  Christ,  and  that  a  life  in  Christ  is  a  life  of  peace,  a 
life  of  order,  a  life  of  humility  and  self-repression,  a  life  of 
purity,  a  life  of  love. 
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NOTE    I.  1  COKINTH. 

LEADING   IDEAS   OF   THE   FIRST   EPISTLE   TO   THE    CORINTHIANS. 

The  Epistle  is  occupied  with  questions  of  morality  and  Church  disci- 
pline.   The  Apostle  dwells  on, 

i.     Love  and  unity  amid  divergent  opinions. 

ii.    The  decision  of  small  details  by  great  principles. 

iii.  Life  in  the  world,  not  of  it. 

It  is  specially  interesting  as  showing  us  the  conditions  of  life  in  an 
early  Christian  Church  in  all  their  variety  and  fulness  ;  and  the  masterly 
powers  of  government  and  prompt  decision  displayed  by  St.  Paul. 


NOTE  IL 

OUTLINE   OF   THE   LETTER. 

1.  Greeting  (i.  1-3). 

2.  Thanksgiving  (i.  4-9). 

3.  The  sin  of  party  spirit  (i.  10-iv.  21). 

4.  Disorders  in  the  Corinthian  Church. 

i.  The  incestuous  offender  (v.  1-13). 
ii.  Lawsuits,  &c.  (vi.  1-11). 
iii.  Impurity  (vi.  12-20). 

5.  Answers  to  the  Corinthian  inquiries,  and  cognate  matters. 

i.  Concerning  marriage  and  celibacy  (vii.  1-40). 
ii.  Concerning  things  offered  to  idols  (viii.   1-x.  33)  illustrated 
by  St.  Paul's  own  example   of  foregoing  his  own  just 
rights  (ix.)  and  warnings  against  the  abuse  of  Christian 
freedom  (x.) 
iii.  Eegulations  about  gatherings  for  worship. 
a.  As  to  covering  the  head  (xi.  1-16). 
0.  As  to  the  Agapae  and  the  Lord's  supper  (xi.  17-34). 
y.  As  to  the  abuses  of  glossolaly  (xii.-xiv.  40)  which  would 
be  rendered  impossible  if   Christians  recognised   the 
supremacy  of  love, 
iv.  Concerning  the  Besurrection  (xv.) 
V.  Concerning  the  collection  for  the  poor  saints  (xvi.  1-4). 

6.  Personal  messages  and  exhortations  (xvi.  5-18). 

7.  Salutations  (xvi.  19-20). 

&.  Autograph  conclusion  (xvi.  21-24). 

Q 
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1  OOKINTH.  NOTE   III. 

DATES   IN   THE   HISTOBT   OP   CORINTH. 

The  main  previous  moments  in  the  history  of  Corinth  were, 

B.C. 

243.     Aratus  and  the  Achaean  League. 

197.     Battles  of     Cynocephalae.      Corinth    occupied    by  a  Roman 

garrison. 
146.     Corinth  taken  and  burnt  by  L.  Mumniius. 
46.     The  Colonia  Julia  Corinthus  founded  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 

peopled  with  old  Italian  veterans  (Corinthienses  not  Corinthii). 

A.D. 

52.     St.  Paul  founds  Christianity  in  Corinth.     Gallio  Proconsul  of 

Achaia. 
57.     St.  Paul's  letter  to  the  Church  of  Corinth. 
95.     Clement  of  Rome  writes  to  the  Church  of  Corinth. 
135.     The  Church  of  Corinth  visited  by  Hegesippus.    (Euseb.  H.  E. 

iv.  22.) 
174.     Corinth  visited  and  described  by  Pausanias.' 

For  ancient  descriptions  of  the  city,  see  Livy,  xiv.  28  ;  Stat.  Theh.  vii. 
106  ;  Claudian,  Be  Bell.  Get.  188  ;  Pausanias,  ii.  2  ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  379. 
For  modern,  see  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  392  ;  Morea,  iii.  229  ;  Curtius, 
Peloponnesos,  ii.  514;  Byron,  Siege  of  Corinth;  and  Clark,  Pe?oj)o«- 
•nesus,  pp.  42-61. 


THE     SECOND     EPISTLE    TO     THE 
COEINTHIANS. 

WRITTEN    AT    PHILIPPI    (?)   A.D.    57    (LATE)    OR   A.D.    58 

(early). 

"There  are  three  crowns  ;  the  crown  of  the  Law,  the  crown  of  the  Pripst- 
hood,  and  the  crown  of  Royalty  ;  but  the  crown  of  a  Good  Name  mounts  above 
them  all." — Pirke,  Awth.  iv.  19. 


"I   wi-ite   these   things   being  absent,    lest  being   present   I   should    use 
sharpness." — 2  Cor.  xiii.  10. 

Circumstances  sometimes  arise  in  life  which  induce,  and  2  comnth. 
almost  compel  men,  who  are  otherwise  of  the  most  reserved 
and  retiring  disposition,  to  draw  aside  the  veil  of  natural 
reticence,  and,  at  the  cost  of  whatever  pain,  to  speak  to  the 
world  of  themselves,  of  their  motives,  and  of  their  claims. 
A  man  who  occupies  a  prominent  public  position,  who  wields 
a  large,  and  desires  to  wield  a  beneficent  influence,  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  imperfections  in  the  sight  of  Him 
before  whom  the  very  heavens  are  not  clean,  has  an  honoured, 
and  as  far  as  man  is  concerned  a  deservedly  honoured  name 
— is  not  altogether  his  own.  His  life,  his  actions,  his 
motives  are  to  a  certain  extent  public  property.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  in  all  cases  right,  or  even  possible,  for  him  to 
leave  slanderous  imputations  to  perish  of  their  own  inherent 
rottenness.  That  is  no  doubt,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
every  hundred  (as  every  sensible  man  is  aware),  the  only 
wise  and  proper  course.     No  man,  who  emerges  ever  so  little 

Q  2 
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2  coRixTH.  above  the  crowd,  has  ever,  since  the  world  began,  wholly 
escaped  attacks.  The  thistles  gather,  in  their  tangled  growth, 
round  the  foot  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  fires  which 
come  forth  from  the  crackling  brambles  scathe  often,  if  they 
cannot  wholly  devour,  the  forest  trees.  The  stainless  purity  of 
Joseph  did  not  save  him  from  accusation;  nor  the  perfect 
meekness  of  Moses;  nor  the  splendid  services  of  Samuel. 
Elijah  was  a  glorious  patriot,  and  his  king  met  him  with  the 
question,  "  Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  ?  "  Shimei 
cursed  and  flung  dust  at  David.  Of  the  Baptist's  stern,  self- 
denial  men  could  only  say  "  He  hath  a  devil ; "  of  the 
Saviour's  boundless  sympathy,  "Behold  a  gluttonous  man  and 
a  winebibber.''  And  if  they  called  the  Master  of  the  house 
Beelzebub,  how  much  more  them  of  His  household  ?  The 
early  Christians  were  accused  on  all  ^ides  of  infant-murder 
and  Thyestean  banquets.  Athanasius,  Calvin,  Luther,  were 
charged  with  the  most  flagrant  iniquities.  The  life  of 
Richard  Hooker,  the  most  honoured  divine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  embittered  by  a  wicked  lie.  The  saintly 
Francis  de  Sales  was  charged  with  levity  and  impurity.  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  long  laboured  under  an  imputation  of  theft. 
George  Whitefield  spent  his  life  amid  a  roar  of  execration. 
Four  years  ago  died  one  of  our  noblest  and  bravest  prelates, 
and  he,  in  the  colony  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  vast  self- 
sacrifice,  knew  what  it  was  to  be  greeted  by  the  cry  "  Three 
groans  for  Bishop  Selwyn.''  Few  modern  statesmen,  few 
modern  writers,  few  public  men  of  any  kind,  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  escape  misrepresentation.  Most  of  them  take  it  as 
a  matter  of  course, — as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  sick- 
ness, or  old  age,  or  bereavement,  and  wisely  and  quietly  let 
it  alone.  A  good  man's  life  is  generally  sufiicient  to  defend 
itself;  and  sooner  or  later  in  the  justice  of  Heaven  the 
curse  and  the  falsehood  rebound  upon  the  head  of  him 
who  uttered  them.  "  They  say !  What  say  they  ? — Let  them 
say," — is  the  best  attitude  to  adopt  in  an  age  ignobly  pre- 
eminent for  gossip.     "My  accuser  says  that  I  have  taken 
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bribes   from  the   enemy.     I,  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  deny  it.    2  oomnth. 
Utri  creditis,  Quirites?    Which  of  the  two  do  you  believe, 
gentlemen  ?"    A  noble  Roman  considered  that  to  be  a  sufficient 
defence  ;  and  a  good  man  may  usually  do  the  same. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  others,  to  enter  upon  self-defence.  We  have  a  conspicuous 
example  in  this  generation.  One  of  its  most  honoured  and 
saintly  characters,  stung  by  what  he  regarded  as  an  undeserved 
taunt,  wrote  an  Apologia  pro  Vitd  Sud,  which  has  added  a 
valuable  book  to  the  treasure-house  of  Christian  litera- 
ture. In  that  book  he  gives  a  sketch  of  his  biography,  and 
of  his  opinions,  so  far  as  seemed  desirable  for  the  public 
advantage.  In  such  conduct  there  is  neither  vanity  nor 
egotism.  It  is  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God, 
declared  also  to  men,  that  they  may  be  ashamed  who  falsely 
accuse  our  good  conversation  in  Christ. 

I  have  touched  on  these  considerations  because  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is,  in  the  first  century,  a  writing  of 
exactly  the  same  origin  and  character  as  Cardinal  Newman's 
Apologia  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  the  Apostle's  answer  to 
them  that  accused  him.  It  is  St.  Paul's  Apologia  pro  Vitd 
Sud — his  self-defence  against  an  outburst  of  opposition  and 
calumny.  It  was  necessary  to  defend  himself  because  he 
was  only  attacked  out  of  hatred  to  the  Gospel  which  he 
preached  to  the  Gentiles.  His  present  object  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  tenth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter — "  For  we  commend 
not  ourselves  again  unto  you,  but  give  you  occasion  to  glory 
on  our  behalf,  that  ye  may  have  somewhat  to  answer  them 
which  glory  in  appearance,  not  in  heart." 

2.  Soon  after  St.  Paul  had  written  his  first  extant  letter  to 
Corinth,  there  occurred  at  Ephesus  that  terrible  riot  which  is 
described  in  the  Acts  of  the  A.postles,  and  which  (as  we 
gather  from  scattered  allusions)  v^as  even  more  perilous  and 
agitating  to  the  Apostle  than  we  might  at  first  have  supposed.^ 

'  Lang,  in  the  Protestanten  Bibel,  conjectures  from  2  Cor.  i.  8-10,  compared 
with  iv.  8,  9,  that  in  the  tumult  at  Ephesus,  St.  Paul,  hunted  through  the 
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Eesraed  from  tins  terrible  danger  by  the  devotion  of  Aquila, 
Priscilla,  and  other  friends,  who  risked  their  own  lives  for  his, 
he  went  straight  to  Troas,  and  once  more  began  to  preach 
(2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13).  But  though  his  preaching  was  blessed — 
though  "  a  door  was  opened  for  him  in  the  Lord  "■ — he  forgot 
himself  in  anxiety  about  the  feelings  of  his  converts.  He 
could  not  stay  at  Troas  from  extreme  anxiety  to  know  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  Corinthians  by  the  severity  of  his 
letter,  and  especially  by  his  sentence  upon  the  notorious 
offender.  He  had  told  Titus  to  rejoin  him  there,  and  bring 
him  news;  but  either  Titus  had  been  delayed,  or  the  pre- 
cipitation of  Paul's  escape  from  Ephesus  had  brought  the 
Apostle  to  Troas  earlier  than  Titus  had  expected.  At  any 
rate  at  Troas  he  had  no  rest  fox  his  spirit,  because  he  found 
not  Titus  his  brother.  And  since  he  grew  more  and  more 
uneasy,  at  length  (ii.  13),  his  oppression  of  spirit  became  so 
intolerable  that  he  could  work  no  more,  and  hurried  from 
Troas  into  Macedonia.  There — at  last — probably  at  Philippi 
he  met  Titus.  What  Titus  said  to  him  the  Apostle,  in  his 
eagerness,  forgets  to  tell  us ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  burst  of 
thanksgiving  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  that  he  brought 
news  which,  though  chequered,  was  on  the  whole  favourable. 
The  effect  of  the  severe  letter  had  been  to  a  great  extent 
satisfactory.  It  had  caused  among  the  Corinthian  Christians 
a  salutary  grief  which  had  shown  itself  in  yearning  affection 
and  remorseful  endeavour  to  amend.  Titus  himself  had 
been  received  cordially,  yet  with  fear  and  trembling.  The 
offender,  if  he  had  not  been  dealt  with  exactly  as  Paul  had 
ordered  ^ — which  was  perhaps  rendered  unnecessary  by  his 
repentance — had  still  been  visited  by  the  majority  with 
severe  reprobation.     Accordingly,  he  sent  Titus  back — and 


streets,  driven  into  a  corner,  and  dashed  to  the  gi'ound,  had  barely  escaped 
with  his  life,  and  had  suffered  severe  bodily  injuries  from  which  he  had  scarcely 
yet  recovered. 

^  This  seems  clear  from  a  comparison  of  1  Cor.  v.  3-5,  with  2  Cor.  ii.  5-10, 
TTad  Titus  been  the  bearer  of  another  short  letter,  no  longer  extant '  It  is  a 
question  which  we  cannot  answer. 
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with   him   Luke — to   finish  the   good  work  which  he  had    2  coeinth. 
begun.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  there  had  arisen  against  St.  Paul  a 
defiant  and  infiuential  opposition  from  the  two  Judaic 
factions  which  called  themselves  the  Cephas-party  and  the 
Christ-party,  who  attacked  him  with  every  weapon  of 
fanatical  religious  hatred.  His  change  of  plan  in  not  paying 
them  a  double  visit  had  led  to  much  unfavourable  criticism. 
Many  injurious  remarks  on  his  character  and  mode  of  action 
had  been  industriously  disseminated,  especially  by  certain 
itinerant  Judaic  teachers,  who  were  unhappily  countenanced, 
or  at  any  rate  professed  to  be  so,  by  commendatory  letters 
from  Christian  Pharisees  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  These 
factious  partisans,  as  we  see  from  the  undercurrent  of  self- 
defence  which  runs  so  strongly  throughout  the  letter,  had 
said,  or  at  least  insinuated,  that  Paul  was  a  man  who  was  so 
capricious  as  not  to  know  his  own  mind ;  that  he  wrote  private 
letters  to  intrigue  with  individual  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion ;  that  there  were  good  reasons  why  he  had  no  com- 
mendatory letters  to  show ;  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  his 
antecedents  which  would  not  bear  examination ;  that  he 
walked  craftily,  and  adulterated  the  Word  of  God.  Now 
St.  Paul  had  a  human  heart,  not  an  artificial  one ;  and  he 
does  not  even  pretend  that  such  calumnies  did  not  sting  and 
wound  him.  They  stung  him,  and  aU  the  more  because  they 
came  upon  him  at  a  time  of  great  mental  discouragement 
and  physical  prostration  (iv.  8 — 12),  when,  as  he  said,  "  our 
flesh  had  no  rest,  but  we  are  troubled  on  every  side ;  from 
without  fightings,  from  within  fears"  (vii.  5).  We  can  under- 
stand the  phenomena  of  a  letter  written  under  such  circum- 
stances. If  Hope  is  the  key-note  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  Joy  of  that  to  the  Philippians,  Faith  of  that 
to  the  Eomans,  the  Heavenlies  of  that  to  the  Ephesians, 
"  tribulation  "  is  the  one  predominant  word,  and  "  consolation 
under  tribulation "   the    one   predominant  topic  of  the  first 

»  2  Cor.  vii.  6-11, 13-15  ;  viii.  6.  18.  23. 
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2  CORINTH,  great  section  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  These 
two  words,  though  unfortunately  varied  by  synonyms  in  the 
English  version,  occur  again  and  again  inextricably  inter- 
twined in  the  first  chapter.  Thus,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
verses  we  read,  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  Mercies,  and  God  of  all  consola- 
tion, who  consoleth  us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  console  those  in  all  tribulation,  by  the  consolation 
wherewith  we  are  ourselves  consoled  by  God."  This  incessant 
recurrence  of  the  same  words — now  "tribulation,"^  now 
"  consolation,"  ^  now  "  boasting,"  ^  now  "  weakness,"  *  now 
"  simplicity,"  ^  now  "  manifest "  and  "  manifestation  "  *  now 
"  foUy,"  ^ — are  characteristic  of  the  extreme  emotion  of 
mind  in  which  the  letter  was  written.  The  manner  in  which 
thankfulness  and  indignation  struggle  with  each  other,  the 
difficult  expressions,  the  abrupt  causal  connections,  the 
labouring  style,  the  iteration  of  taunting  words,  the  inter- 
change of  bitter  irony  with  pathetic  sincerity — only  serve  to 
throw  into  stronger  relief  the  frequent  outbursts  of  im- 
passioned eloquence.  The  depth  of  tenderness  which  is  here 
revealed  towards  all  who  are  noble  and  true,  may  serve  as  a 
measure  for  the  insolence  and  wrong  which  provoked,  in  the 
concluding  chapters,  so  stern  an  indignation.*  Of  all  the 
Epistles  this  is  the  one  which  teaches  us  most  of  the  Apostle's 
personality.  It  enables  us,  as  it  were,  to  lay  our  hands  upon 
his  breast,  and  feel  the  very  throbbings  of  his  heart.  If  you 
would  know  St.  Paul  as  he  was,  you  must  study  the  Epistle 
again  and  yet  again. 

3.  Hence  of  all  his  letters  this  is  the  least,  as  the  First 

'  eAi'i|/is,  iKl^oy-ai,  i.  4,  6,  8  ;  ii.  4  ;  iv.  8,  17  ;  vi.  4  ;  vii.  4  ;  viii.  13. 

^  irapa/cXTjcris,  eleven  times;  the  verb  17  times. 

'  Twenty-nine  times  in  1  and  2  Cor. 

*  aaeivfia.,  2  Cor.  xi.  30  ;  xii.  5,  9,  10  ;  xiii.  4,  &o. 

^  a.TT\6rnh  i-  12  ;  viii.  2  ;  ix.  11,  13  ;  xi.  3. 

"  (pa.vsp6ai,  ii.  14 ;  iii.  3  ;  iv.  10  ;  v.  10,  11 ;  vii.  12  ;  xi.  6. 

7  2  Cor.  xi.  1,  16,  17,  19,  21  ;  xii.  6,  18. 

^  St.  Paul  assumes  tliat  he  may  rely  on  the  loyalty  of  the  majority  ;  hence 
his  appeal  to  u^eis  TrcJyres  (ii.  3-5  ;  iii.  18  ;  v.  10  ;  vii.  13  ;  xiii.  13),  whereas 
the  opponents  are  only  nves  (iii.  1  ;  x.  2,  7,  12  ;  xi.  4  ;  xiii.  21,  &c.). 
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Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  the  most  systematic.     Indeed    2  corinth. 
the  order  of  its  thoughts  might  almost  be  called  geographical, 
as  he  passes  in  memory  from  the  dangers  of  Ephesus  to  the 
anxiety  of  Troas,  to  the  afflictions  of  Macedonia,  and  to  the 
dark  prospect  of  his   coming   visit   to    Corinth.^     But  this 
historical  thread  of  the  Epistle  is  interwoven  with  digressions. 
After  the  greeting,  the  thanksgiving  and  an  allusion  to  the 
fearful  trials  through  which  he  had  just  passed  in  Asia,  he 
proceeds  at  once  to  defend  himself  from  accusations  of  levity 
and  insincerity  in  having  postponed  his  intended  visit.     lie 
teUs  them  that  if,  on  this  account,  they  charged  him  with 
saying  now  "  yes,"  and  now  "  no,"  with  the  shiftiness  of  an 
aimless  man,  there  was   at   any  rate   in   his   teaching   one 
emphatic  "  yes,"   and  one  unchangeable  "  Amen " ;    the  in- 
finite "  yes "  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  everlasting  Amen  of 
the  Christian  to  all  God's  promises.     And  then  he  calls  God 
to  witness  that  it  was  to  spare  them  that  he  had  not  come ; 
because  he  did  not  like  to  visit  them  in  grief.     As  for  the 
offender,  he   had   repented,  and  their   obedience   had   been 
tested.     If   they  forgave    the   man,  Paul   forgave   him   too. 
Then  he  tells  them  of  his  anxiety  as  to  the  effects  of  his 
letter,  and  ends  the  second  chapter  with  a  paean  of  eucharist 
to  God  who  led  him  in  triumph  through  the  willing  captivity 
of  his  weary  life. 

Then  in  the  third  chapter  he  asks.  Is  this  self-commenda- 
tion ?  does  he  need  commendatory  letters  to  them  ?  Nay, 
they  were  themselves  his  commendatory  letter ;  a  letter  which 
he  had  himself  administered.  And  since  this  reminds  him  of 
the  grandeur  of  his  ministry,  he  compares  its  eternal  glory 
with  the  evanescence  of  the  transient  glow  on  the  face  of 
Moses,  and  proceeds  to  contrast  the  splendour  of  the  ministry 
with  the  weakness  of  the  ministers.  Like  the  torches  hid  in 
Gideon's  pitchers,  their  treasure  of  light  was  in  earthen 
vessels,  that  the  glory  might  be  God's,  not  theirs.  This  was 
why  they  were  in  everything  "  afflicted  yet  not  crushed ; 
>  "Tota  Epistola  itiiierarium  sapit."— Bengel, 
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2  CORINTH,  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair  ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken  ; 
cast  down,  but  not  destroyed."  This  theme — defending  him- 
self against  charges  of  folly  and  insincerity — he  pursues  to  the 
sixth  chapter,  in  which  he  breaks  out  into  a  noble  appeal.'- 
He  says  that  he  and  his  friends  strove  to  commend  them- 
selves as  ministers  to  God  "  in  much  endurance,  in  tribula- 
tions, in  necessities,  in  pressure,  in  blows,  in  prisons,  in 
tumults,  in  toils,  in  spells  of  sleeplessness,  in  hungerings,  in 
pureness,  in  knowledge,  in  long-suffering,  in  kindness,  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  love  unfeigned,  in  the  word  of  truth,  in  the 
power  of  God ;  by  the  arms  of  righteousness  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left;  by  ill  report  and  good  report;  as 
deceivers,  and  yet  true  ;  as  being  ignored,  and  yet  recognised ; 
as  dying,  and  behold  we  live ;  as  being  chastened  yet  not 
being  slain  ;  as  being  grieved  and  yet  rejoicing;  as  paupers, 
yet  enriching  many ;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  as  having  all 
things  in  full  possession.'' 

4.  He  may  well  appeal,  as  he  does  in  the  eleventh  verse  of 
the  sixth  chapter,  to  this  fervid  rush  of  spontaneous  eloquence 
as  a  proof  that  there  is  no  narrowness,  no  insincerity,  no  want 
of  affection,  no  ''  crypts  of  shame "  in  his  heart  towards 
them.  Taken  alone,  passages  like  these  might  seem  pain- 
fully personal ;  we  might  have  thought  that  the  man  had 
got  the  better  of  the  ambassador.  But  the  man  and  the 
ambassador  are  one,  and  what  he  wants  from  them  is  not 
a  cold  and  critical  appreciation  of  his  elof^uence,  but  the 
sympathy  of  Christians,  if  not  the  affection  of  sons.^  He 
proceeds  therefore  to  tell  them  that  if  he  had  written  to  them 
severely  in  his  former  letter  it  was  only  to  inflict  upon  them 
a  holy  and  a  healing  pain.  Then  he  ends  the  seventh 
chapter  with  the  generous  assurance  that  he  had  good  heart 
about  them  in  all  things. 

As  a  proof  of  this  confidence,  he  appeals  to  their  generosity 

1  The  passage,  vi.  i-\ii.  1,  is  a  powerful  appeal  to  them  against  incongru- 
ons  fellowship  with  evil.  It  is  somewhat  parenthetic  in  character,  and  some 
have  regarded  it  as  a  marginal  note. 

-  Maurice,  Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  488. 
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in  a  matter  dear  to  his  heart — the  offertory  for  the  poor  at    2  coeinth, 

Jerusalem.     The   churches   of  Macedonia,  hard  pressed  as 

they  were,  had  contributed  with  generous  self-denial.     Their 

liberal  collection  was  already  finished,  though   A.chaia  and 

Corinth  had  begun  to  collect  before  them.     He  had  therefore 

sent  Titus  and  two  dear  brethren  to  Corinth,  to  look  after 

and  hasten  this  matter.     He  had  boasted  to  the  Macedonians 

about  the  readiness  of  the  Corinthians,  because  he  had  relied 

on  their  promises.     The  simple  fact  was  (though  St.  Paul 

only  hints  it  in  the  most  delicate  manner)  that  he  had  been 

misled  by  the  glib  professions  of  these  most  unsatisfactory 

Corinthians,  which  there  was  only  too  much  reason  to  fear 

would  evaporate  in  talk.     As  to  the  value  and  importance  of 

the  offertory  he  need  surely  say  nothing;  but,  anxious  that  both 

he  and  they  should  not  be  ashamed  of  a  charity  which  lagged 

far  behind  its  own  promises,  he  reminds  them  that  "  He  who 

soweth   sparingly,    sparingly   shall   also   reap ;  and   he   who 

soweth   bountifully — or,   as   it   is  literally,  with  blessings — 

shall   also    reap   with   blessings."  ^      And   then,    identifying 

himself   with   the   grateful   recipient   who,  he   says,   would 

glorify  God  for  this  proof  of  genuine  religion,  he  ends  the 

ninth  chapter  with  the  words  "Thanks  be  to  God  for  His 

unspeakable  gift."  ^ 

5.  At  that  point  there  comes  a  complete  break,  an  absolute 
dislocation,  so  to  speak,  in  the  letter.  In  the  last  four 
chapters — the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth — 
the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  so  completely  changes  that 
many  have  imagined  the  chapters  to  be  not  only  a  separate 
letter,  but  even  to  be  the  stern  missive  alluded  to  in 
the  eighth  and  following  verses  of  the  seventh  chapter, 
about  the  reception  of  which  he  had  suffered  so  miich  cruel 
anxiety.^     It  is  difficult  to  accept  this  theory  in  defiance  of 

'  ix.  6  ;  iTt'  eiiXoylats,  i.e.  in  a  large,  liberal  spirit. 

^  These  two  chapters  are  memorable  as  being  the  fullest  exposition  of  the 
duty  and  plan  of  almsgiving  in  the  Bible. 

'  The  Aurbs  Se  lyii  TlavKos  of  x.  1,  at  once  marks  the  change  of  tone, 
(cninp.  Gal.  v.  2  ;  Eph.  iii.  1).     There  is  a  similar,  but  less  marked  change 
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2  coKiNTH.  the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts,  and  yet  something  must 
have  happened  to  make  the  tone  of  these  chapters  so 
different  from  all  that  had  gone  hefore.  What  happened 
appears  to  have  been  this.  After  he  had  despatched  Titus, 
some  one  seems  to  have  come  from  Corinth  who  brought  the 
disastrous  intelligence  that  the  party  of  his  opponents  had 
been  reinforced  and  animated  by  the  arrival  of  an  obtrusive 
emissary  with  introductory  letters  from  Jerusalem,^  whose 
opposition  to  St.  Paul  had  been  more  marked,  and  more 
unscrupulous  than  any  with  which  he  had  yet  had  to  deal.^ 
Incited  by  this  Judaic  sophister,  some  of  the  Corinthians  had 
been  passing  their  censures  on  St.  Paul  still  more  freely  than 
before.  They  had  been  saying — as  this  new  messenger  from 
Corinth,  perhaps  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  told  St.  Paul — 
that  his  presence  was  mean ;  that  he  was  untutored  in 
speech  ;  that  he  was  only  bold  in  letters  and  at  a  distance ; 
that  he  walked  according  to  the  flesh — that  is,  that  his 
motives  were  worldly,  not  spiritual ;  that  there  was  in  him  a 
vein  of  folly,  or  even  of  insanity;^  that  he  had  sinister 
designs  in  suggesting  the  offering  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem ; 
that  his  sending  of  Titus  was  only  a  crafty  cloak  for  his  own 
avarice;*  that  his  apparent  self-denial  rose  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  no  commendatory  letters  to  show  ;  ^  that  he  had 
never  known  Jesus,  and  had  misrepresented  him  altogether ;  ^ 
that  he  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  Apostle.  The  fact 
that  such  calumnies  should  have  been  current  among  the 
converts  whom  he  loved  made  him  at  once  wretched  and 
indignant.     Dazzled  by  the  outrageous  pretensions   of  this 

in  Kom.  xiv.  xv.,  and  we  notice  a  similar  phenomenon  in  Demosth.  De 
Corona, 

'  2  Cor.  iU.  1  ;  x.  13-17. 

=  iii.  1  ;  V.  11  ;  vii.  2,  3  ;  x.  2,  7,  10,  11,  12,  18  ;  xi.  18-20.  It  is  possible 
that  the  attack  on  St.  Paul's  authority  was  fomented  by  some  who  resisted  hia 
sentence  on  the  offender. 

'  V.  13,  16  ;  xii.  6  ;  xi.  16,  17,  19  ;  oomp.  the  blunt  "Thou art  mad,  Paul," 
of  Festus. 

*  xii.  16. 

^  2  Cor.  iii.  1-6  ;  the  taunt  that  he  had  nnne  of  those  "  commendatory 
letters"  stung  St.  Paul  deeply  (iv.  7-vi.  10). 

*  2  Cor.  xi.  i,  &K\oy  'lri(ToSi'  .  .  .  'irfpoy  ivayytXiov,  comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  1. 
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Pharisee,  benumbed  by  the  torpedo-touch  of  his  avarice,  the  2  ooeinth. 
Corinthians  were  beginning  to  repudiate  their  true  teacher.^ 
The  absolute  necessity  of  refuting  such  attacks  rose  from  the 
importance  of  his  position,  and  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
extreme  vitality  of  the  Ebionite  hatred  of  St.  Paul,  which 
smouldered  on  for  a  century  later,  and  even  in  the  pseudo- 
Clementine  writings  shows  its  treacherous  and  suUen  fires." 
From  this  point  of  his  letter  onwards  the  tender  effusiveness 
and  earnest  praise  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  listening 
is  replaced  by  a  tone  of  suppressed  indignation,  in  which 
love,  struggling  with  bitter  irony,  renders  the  language  con- 
strained, like  the  words  of  one  who  with  difficulty  checks 
himself  from  saying  aU  that  his  emotion  might  suggest.  One 
characteristic  of  these  chapters  is  the  constant  recurrence  of 
the  word  "  boast "  and  "  boasting,"  which  occurs  twenty-nine 
times  in  these  Epistles,  and  only  six  times  in  all  the  rest. 
Now  "  boasting "  was  a  thing  of  which  the  most  distant 
resemblance  was  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  the  Apostle. 
But  something  which  his  enemies  might  have  charac- 
terised as  "  boasting  "  was  simply  wrung  from  him  by  the  injus- 
tice of  his  opponents,  and  the  defection  of  his  flock.  To  three 
things  especially  he  could  appeal — to  his  Apostolic  activity, 
to  his  spiritual  gifts,  to  the  Churches  which  he  had  founded.* 

'  See  X.  18;  xi.  8;  (o!)  KaTsvdpiojaa,  "  I  did  not  benumb  yon  lilie  a  torpedo  " 
one  of  St.  Paul's  "  cilicisms  "  according  to  Jerome)  xi.  20  i  xii.  13, 14.  Theo* 
doret  thought  that  St.  Paul  wrote  x.  12-18,  with  kind  and  intentional  obscui-ity 
(affcKpas).  St.  Chrysostom  saw  that  many  expressions  in  this  section  are  quo- 
tations  from  the  sneers  of  his  enemies  {kct  elpdvetai'  <j>ri(r\  to  fKelvcoi 
(f>Bey'y6fievos). 

^  On  these  insinuations  see  x.  1.  10,  12 ;  xi.  6,  16,  17,  19,  &c.,  and  note  2, 
at  the  end  of  this  discourse. 

In  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  Paul  is  surreptitiously  attacked  under 
the  name  of  Simon  Magus.  In  the  spurious  letter  of  Peter  to  James,  he  is 
called  "  the  lawless  one."  In  the  Becognitions  he  is  evidently  meant  by  "  the 
enemy  "  sent  by  Caiaphas  to  arrest  St.  Peter  at  Antiocb,  who  also  threw  St. 
James  down  the  Temple  steps.  A  pestilent  fiction  called  the  "Ascents  of 
James  "  is  believed  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  notable  story  that  he  was  a 
Gentile  who  had  accepted  circumcision  in  hopes  of  marrjdng  the  High  Priest's 
daughter,  and  who  apostatised  when  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  See  Epiphan. 
ffaer.  xxx.  16.  Ps.  Chem.  Eccogn.  iv.  34.  Horn.  xi.  36.  Baur,  First  Three 
Centuries,  (E.T.)  i.  89-98  ;  Life  of  St.  Paul,  i.  673-678. 

'  ii.  14  ;  iii.  2 ;  xi.  20-23 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1  ;  xv.  10,  &c. 
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2  ooEiNTH.  It  would  be  impossible  to  summarise  this  long  and  pas- 
sionate appeal,  of  which  the  varying  tones  are  changeable 
as  those  of  an  Aeolian  harp,  but  we  may  be  deeply  thankful 
that  to  it  we  owe  the  one  famous  passage  which  shows  us 
that,  many  and  various  as  are  the  trials  and  afSictions  of  the 
Apostle  narrated  for  us  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  have 
not  there  one  tithe  of  the  story  of  the  long  martyrdom  of  the 
life  of  Paul — I  mean  the  passage  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
in  which,  with  a  mere  allusive  glance  at  but  a  part  of  what 
he  had  endured,  he  says  that  he  had  been  "  in  toils  more 
abundantly,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more 
abundantly,  in  deaths  oft ;  of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I 
forty  stripes  save  one ;  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods ;  once 
was  I  stoned ;  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day 
have  I  spent  in  the  deep ;  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of 
rivers,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  from  my  own  race,  in 
perils  from  Gentiles,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the 
wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren, 
in  toil  and  weariness,  in  sleeplessness  often,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness — besides  the 
things  additional  to  all  these,  the  care  which  daily  besets  me, 
my  anxiety  for  all  the  Churches.  Who  is  weak  and  I  share 
not  his  weakness  ?  Who  is  made  to  stumble,  and  I  do  not 
burn  with  indignation  ?  If  I  must  boast,  I  will  boast  of  this 
my  weakness.  The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  knoweth  that  I  am  not  lying.  In  Damascus  the 
ethnarch  of  Aretas  the  king  was  guarding  the  city  of 
Damascus,  wishing  to  seize  me,  and  through  a  window,  in  a 
basket,  I  was  let  down  through  the  w.all,  and  escaped  his 
hands." 

Surely  this  is  the  most  marvellous  fragment  ever  written 
of  any  biography.  We  may  read  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
saints  of  God,  and  such  reading  is  eminently  profitable ;  but 
this  is  a  fragment  beside  which,  not  merely  the  ordinary 
biographies  of  comfortable  Christians,  but  even  the  most 
imperilled   lives   of   the   most   suffering   saints    shrink    into 
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insignificance.     It   is   the   very   heroism   of  unselfishness —   2  ooeintii. 
the  life  of  an  "  Apostle  of  the  Third  Heaven." 

6.  Such  then  is  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  It  is  as  rich  as  all  the  Epistles  are  in  all  moral 
and  spiritual  truth.  In  a  very  few  words  we  may  emphasise 
its  main  and  general,  as  apart  from  its  special,  lessons. 

a.  First,  then,  let  this  Epistle  teach  us  to  beware  of 
judging  others,  and  above  all  to  beware  of  judging  and  con- 
demning them  because  of  their  religious  opinions.  Let  us 
do  rather  what  St.  Paul  bids  his  critics  do — test  ourselves, 
prove  our  own  selves.  There  are  few  things  more  saddening 
than  the  self-sufficiency  of  religious  ignorance.  If  nothing 
else  will  teach  us  modesty,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the 
so-called  "  religious  world "  has  unanimously  anathematised 
some  of  the  greatest  saints,  and  some  of  the  wisest  thinkers, 
that  ever  pleaded  the  cause  of  God.  Let  us  remember  that 
Paul,  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles,  the  most  glorious  of  the 
saints,  was  all  his  life  long,  and  continued  to  be  for  a  century 
after  his  death,  a  victim  of  the  abuse — sincere  perhaps  in  its 
own  narrow  region,  but  grossly  and  obstinately  ignorant — of  a 
self-styled  orthodoxy.  Let  us  beware  of  thinking  that  God's 
ark  is  always  tottering,  or  that,  if  it  is,  it  needs  our  poor 
and  feeble  hands  to  hold  it  up.  It  can  at  any  rate  never  be  our 
duty  to  slander,  to  rail,  to  blacken,  to  misrepresent,  to  lie  for  God. 
How  many  an  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and 
Zophar  the  Naamathite,  who  holds  himself  to  be  an  uncom- 
promising champion  of  imperilled  truth  wiU  be  shamed  and 
astonished  hereafter  to  hear  God's  awful  disavowal  and  stern 
reproof,  and  to  find  that,  all  the  while,  they  were  not  worthy 
to  touch  the  very  skirt  of  the  garment  of  those  whom  they 
denounced  as  heretics  and  sinners. 

/3.  This,  then,  for  the  large  class  of  religious  accusers  who, 
in  the  original  Greek  are  called  ''  devils  "  (Sia^oXovi;)}  And 
for  the  accused  this.  The  cases  are  rare  in  which  it  is  wise 
for  any  man,  as  it  was  for  St.  Paul,  to  refute  sneers,  or  expose 

1  1  Tim.  iii.  11  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  3  ;  Tit.  ii.  3. 
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2  ooEiNTH.  calumnies  against  ourselves.     The  wisest  way  is  simply  to 
entrust  our  cause  to  God. 

"  What  idle  whispers  here  concern  thee  aught  i 
Follow  thou  me,  nor  heed  what  others  say  ; 
Be  like  a  tower  that  never  stoops  its  head, 
Bellow  the  tempests  fiercely  as  they  may.'  ' 

It  is  said  that  an  eminent  person  of  the  present  day  has 
treasured  up  in  a  book  all  the  fiercest  attacks  which  have 
been  made  upon  him  and,  without  ever  having  answered  one 
word  either  good  or  bad,  keeps  that  book  for  the  amusement 
of  his  friends.  Better  perhaps  was  the  observation  of  another, 
"  They  cannot  harm  me  by  what  they  say  of  me.  I  am  too 
near  the  Great  White  Throne  for  that ! "  At  any  rate  we  can 
all  imitate  the  forgiving  spirit  of  good  Archbishop  Tillotson. 
Among  his  papers,  at  his  death,  was  found  a  bundle  of  all 
the  worst  lampoons  which  had  ever  been  written  against  him, 
with  the  pathetic  memorandum,  "  May  God  forgive  them ;  I 
am  sure  I  do."  And  there  is  one  way  at  any  rate  to  rob  aU 
criticisms  of  their  sting.  It  is  to  prove  their  falsity  by  the 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  our  lives.  If  we  be  sure  of  God's 
smile,  men  may  say  what  they  wiU.  Moral  nobleness  is  the 
one  shield  of  adamant  against  the  arrows  of  intolerable 
wrong. 

7.  One  brief  lesson  more.  What  had  Paul  that  we  have 
not  ?  He  was  weak,  he  was  sensitive,  he  was  uncomely,  he 
was  hated,  he  was  poor ;  even  religious  persons  in  churchly 
circles  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Syria  looked  on  him  askance. 
And  yet,  amid  the  world's  storms  of  hate  and  persecution,  he 
carried  the  lighted  torch  of  truth  tiU  it  had  flashed  from 
Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  If  this  Jew, 
whom  Gentiles  despised,  whom  Jews  detested,  did  so  much, 
can  we,  the  richly-blessed  sons  of  imperial  England  do  so 
little  ?     Let  us  look  at  our  lives.     Are  we  living  for  self  ?  for 

•    "  Che  ti  fa  ci6  che  quivi  si  pispiglia  ? 

Vien  dietro  a  me,  e  lascia  dir  le  genti ; 
Sta  come  torre,  fermo,  che  non  crolla 
Giammai  la  cima  per  soffiar  di  venti." 

Dante,  Purg.  v.  12-15. 
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pleasure  ?  for  gold  ?  for  ambition  ?     What  a  misery,  what  a    2  ooeinth. 

vanity  of  vanities,  what  a  failure  of  failures  is  such  a  life  1 

Are  we  of  any  use   at   all   in  the  world,  beyond  our  mere 

mechanical    routine    with    its    variations    of    sleeping   and 

eating  ?      "  O  my  God,  grant  me "   (so   they  are  taught  to 

pray  in  some  monasteries  in  France),  "  grant  me  that  to-day 

I  may  be  of  some  use  to  some  one."     If  God,  for  our  good, 

see  fit  to  deny  us  all  else,  may  He,  as  His  best  gift  of  all, 

grant  us  this,  to  be  of  some  real,  of  some  deep  use  to  our 

fellow  men,  before  we  go  hence  and  are  no  more  seen. 
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2  coaiNTH.  NOTE  I. 

GENEEAL   CHABACTEEISTICS   OP   THE   EPISTLE. 

"  The  whole  Epistle  reminds  us  of  an  itinerary,  but  it  is  interwoven 
with  the  noblest  precepts." — Bengel. 

"Non  mihi  videtur  digitis  calamo  et  atramento  scripsisse,  verum 
ipso  corde,  ipso  affectu  et  denudatis  visceribus." — Casaubon. 

"  This  Epistle  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  a  new  philosophy  of 
life  poured  forth  not  through  systematic  treatises,  but  through  occasional 
bursts  of  human  feeling." — Stanley. 

"  God  exhibits  death  in  the  living,  life  in  the  dying." — Alfoed. 

The  Epistle  is  St.  Paul's  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sud. 

The  importance  of  this  letter  in  the  Antijudaio  controversy  was 
great,  for  unless  St.  Paul  effectually  established  his  Apostolic  authority, 
his  arguments  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans  would  not 
have  counterbalanced  the  leanings  and  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians who  claimed  the  sanction  of  St.  James  and  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  have  a  special  value. 

The  first  gives  us  our  chief  insight  into  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  early  Churches  ;  the  contests  by  which  they  were  agitated  ; 
the  practices  which  were  struggling  for  existence  in  their  worship  ;  the 
manifold  thoiights  and  speculations  which  were  seething  in  the  midst  ot 
them.  "We  see  Christianity,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
endeavouring  "  to  grasp  and  to  set  its  seal  upon  life  in  all  its  variety." 

The  second  gives  us  our  chief  insight  into  the  life  and  character  of  the 
great  Apostle.  Here,  in  self-defence,  he  opens  the  most  secret  recesses 
of  his  heart.  We  see  his  keen  logic,  his  nervous  excitement,  his  deep 
indignation,  his  constant  self-denial,  his  strong  sense  of  independence, 
his  immeasurable  love.  We  see  his  sympathy  with  the  strong  combined 
with  his  tenderness  for  the  weak  ;  his  fire  and  passion ;  his  practical 
good  sense  and  tact  ;  his  religious  fervour  ;  his  immense  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  which  he  was  ready  to  spend  and  to  be  spent. "■ 

1  "  Nirgends  flnden  wir  die  Subjeotivitat  des  Apostels  in  so  hohem  Gr.irle 
imd  so  versohiedener  Weise  angeregt  wie  in  diesem  Briefe,  iiii'gends  die  redner- 
ische  SeiySrrjs  so  hiiufig  hervortreteiid  (iv.  8-11  ;  vi.  4-10  ;  vii.  11  ;  xi.  22-29)." 
Immer,  Theologie  des  N.  T.  p.  240.     Hausrath  Neut.  Zcitg.  ii.  710. 
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Tlie  First  Epistle  deals  with  the  elements  of  peril  which  sprung,  up   2  ooeintii. 
for  the  most  part  in  the  Hellenic  section  of  the  Church— inflated  culture, 
spurious  liberty,  &c.     The  second  is  aimed  almost  exclusively  at  Judaic 
antagonists. 


NOTE  II. 

OtTTLINB   OF   THE   EMSTLE. 

It  falls  into  three  main  divisions. 
i.-vu.  Personal  and  ministerial, 
viii.-ix.  About  the  collection  for  the  poor, 
x.-xiii.  Direct  personal  self-defence. 

1.  Greeting  (i.  1-2). 

2.  Thanksgiving  (i.  3-7). 

3.  Hortatory  and  retrospective.  An  endeavour  to  come  to  a  better 
understanding  with  the  Church  of  Corinth.  An  undercurrent  of 
apology  (i.  8-vii.)  darkened  by  suppressed  indignation.  Concerning 
the  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  (viii.,  ix.) ;  suggestions  coloured  by 
sorrowful  emotion. 

4.  Indignant  defence  of  his  Apostolic  position  (x.-xiii). 

5.  Farewell  greetings.  "  Farewell ;  be  perfect,  be  comforted  ;  be 
united  ;  be  at  peace." 

6.  Autograph  blessing.  As  though  to  make  up  for  the  severity  of  the 
letter  this  is  the  fullest  form  of  the  Apostolic  blessing  "  thence  adopted 
by  the  Church  in  all  ages  as  the  final  blessing  of  her  services." 

This  is  the  least  systematic,  as  the  first  is  the  most  systematic,  of  St 
Paul's  writings. 

The  thread  of  the  Epistle  is  historical,  but  it  is  interwoven  with 
digressions.  The  broken  threads  of  narrative  will  be  found  in  i.  8,  15  ; 
ii.  1  (Ephesus) ;  12  (Troas) ;  13  (arrival  in  Macedonia) ;  vii.  5  (Macedonia) 
viii.  1  ix.  2  {id.) ;  xiii.  1  (intention  to  visit  Corinth). 


NOTE  III. 

EFFECTS   PRODUCED   BY   THE   EPIS'iXE. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  hear  no  more  about  the  state  of  the  Church 
of  Corinth ;  but  we  have  two  glimpses  of  it  within  the  century  which 
ensued.  One  is  furnished  by  the  letter  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the 
Corinthians  (circ.  a.d.  95).     We  see  from  this  letter  that  the  Church  of 

R  2 
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2  CORINTH.  Corintli  was  still  in  mucli  tlie  same  condition  as  when  St.  Paul  wrote — 
full  of  tendencies  to  faction,  insubordination,  and  doubt.  In  a.d.  13.5, 
the  church  was  visited  by  Hegesippus,  who  stayed  there  some  days  on 
his  way  to  Rome.  The  account  which  (from  a  Jewish-Christian  point  of 
view)  he  gives  is  more  favourable.  The  Corinthian  Christians  were 
under  an  excellent  and  active  bishop  named  Primus  ;  women  like  Phoebe 
and  Priscilla  had  found  a  successor  in  Chrysophora ;  and  the  Church  was 
well  spoken  of  for  liberal  almsgiving. 


NOTE  IV. 

ATTACKS    UPON   ST.    PAUL,    AND    HIS   EEPLIES, 

This  Epistle  is  so  largely  motived  by  the  determined  assault  upon  St. 
Paul's  authority  that  it  is  worth  while  to  track  out  the  indications  of 
what  calumny  had  to  say  of  him. 

I.  The  calumnies  were  aimed,  (i.)  at  his  person,  (ii.)  his  teaching,  (iii.) 
his  character. 

1.    As  to  his  PERSON. 

a.  He  is  "abject"  (raw^ivos,  x.  1.) 

0.  Weak  (da-eevfjs,  X.  10.) 

y.  A  contemptible  speaker  (o  Xo'yor  i^ovdevrjfievos,  x.  10),  only  big 

and  strong  in  his  letters  when  he  is  at  a  safe  distance  (i8iii7-j;s 

cyXoyo),  xi.  6.) 

ii.  As  to  his  teaching. 

a.  He  arrogates  too  much  to  himself  {vnepeKrelvei,  x.  12-18). 

/3.  He  is  no  true  Apostle,  and  that  is  why  he  does  not  dare  to  claim 

the  privilege  of  maintenance  as  an  Apostle  (1  Cor.  ix.  1-23  ; 

2  Cor.  xi.  V-12  ;  xii.  13). 
y.  He  has  nothing  to  boast  of  like  the  true  Apostles,  the  "  out  and 

out  Apostles"   (oi  vnepXiav  dirixTToXoi,   xi.   5)   and  is  in  fact 

"nothing"  (xi.  16-33  ;  xii.  11). 
8.  His  Gospel  is  a  hidden,  crafty,  mysterious  one  (iv.  3)  ;  a  charge 

founded  on  1  Cor.  ii.  7. 
..  The  Jesus  and  the  Gospel  he  preaches  is  not  the  true  Jesus  or  the 

right  Gospel  (xi.  4). 
C  He  falsifies  the  word  of  God  (ii.  17,  iv.  2). 
;;.  He  preaches  himself  and  not  Christ  (iv.  5). 
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iii.  As  to  his  character.  2  ooeinth. 

a.  He  cannot  produce  any  commendatory  letters.' 

0.  He  is  fickle  and  changeable ;  altering  his  announced  plan  ;  first 

he  says  "Yes"  and  then  "No"  (i.  15-17). 
•y.  The  reason  is  that  he  is  afraid  of  having  his  pretensions  put  to 

the  test ;  He  dare,  not  come  (xiii.  3  ;  x.  9-11  ;  xii.  20,  21  ;  1  Cor. 

iv.  18-21). 
8.  He  boasts  of  his  disinterestedness,   but  this   collection   about 

which  ho  is  so  eager  is  very  suspicious.      He  sends  Titus  to  get 

the  money  out  of  you,  and  "suck  you  dry  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  16-19  ; 

viii.  20-23). 
«.  The  only  excuse  for  him  is  that  his  mind  is  hardly  sound  (v.  13  ; 

xi.  16-19  ;  xii.  6),  and  hence  he  has  only  visions  to  appeal  to, 

never  having  really  known  Christ  (xii.  2  ;  v.  16).^ 

II.  To  all  this  the  Apostle's  answer  is  indignant  and  complete  ;  indeed 
to  some  of  the  charges  he  hardly  deigns  to  give  any  further  answer  than 
a  passing  word. 

i.  As  to  his  person  it  matters  little  or  nothing. 

a,  j3.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  (Gal.  ii.  6).  He  comforts  the 
"abject"  (vii.  6).  He  strengthens  the  weak  (xiii.  4).  They 
ought  not  to  look  at  men's  faces  (x.  7),  but  at  their  hearts 
(V.  12). 

y.  Whatever  he  was  in  speech,  he  was  not  contemptible  in  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  would  answer  in  person  the  sneers  that  he  was 
afraid  to  come  (x.  11  ;  xi.  6  ;   i.  23 ;  xiii.  1-3,  10). 

ii.  As  to  his  teaching, 

u.  It  is  his  opponents  who  are  obtrusive  and  arrogant,  not  himself 
(x.  12-18). 

0.  He  is  an  Apostle  of  Christ's  own  calling  (x.  18)  ;  he  has  only 
foregone  his  right  to  maintenance  at  their  hands  that  he  might 
not  "  benumb  "  or  burden  them  (xi.  7-12  ;  xii.  14-16). 

y.  If  he  rmist  boast  he  has  done  more  than  the  "  out  and  out " 
Apostles  of  whose  countenance  and  letters  the  Judaic  missionary 
boasted  (xi.  23-33).  He  has  had  divine  visions  (xii.  1-10).  He 
has  shown  all  the  signs  of  an  Apostle  (xii.  11-13).  The 
Apostles  possess  no  single  privilege  of  which  he  is  destitute  (xi. 

'  This  was  remembered  against  St.  Paul  by  the  Ebionites  long  afterwards. 
See  Ps.  Clem.  Eecogn.  iv.  3,  5,  where  Peter  is  made  to  give  directions  that 
every  one  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  false  Apostle  who  cannot  produce  a 
"  testimonial"  from  James  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

''  Even  in  the  Clementines  we  find  a  surreptitious  sneer  at  St.  Pa  ttl's  visions 
as  being  mere  subjective  fancy,  or  deceit  of  the  devil.  Ps.  Clement Sbm.  xvii. 
33,  seq.  irws  5e  iro\  Kol  •nLfneuffofx.^v  avT6  J  •  .  .  irws  5e  ffot'Kal  fi)^0?j,  iircfre  oury 
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2  CORINTH.  22),  and  if  he  be  "  nothing  "  he  is  at  any  rate  not  inferior  to 

them  (xii.  11). 

5.  His  Gospel  is  absolutely  open,  honest,  and  manifest  except  to  tlie 

wilfully  blind  (iv.  1-6). 
f,  rj,  6.  He  preaches  the  true,  and  the  only  Christ,  not  himself  (ii. 
17,  18 ;  iv.  1-6,  13-18  ;  xi.  1  -4). 

iii.  As  to  his  character, 

t..  He  stands  above  the  need  for  "  commendatory  letters."    They 

were  themselves  his  commendatory  letter  (x.  18  ;  iii.  1-6). 
^.  If  he  be  "  fickle,"  at  any  rate  Iiis  preacliing  is  absolutely  fixed 

(i.  18)  ;   but  in  point  of  fact  his  change  of  plan  was   due  to 

deliberate  kindness  towards  them  that  he  might  not  visit  them 

in  anger  (i.  15-24  ;  xiii.  1,  &c.). 
y.  They  shall  jvidge  whether  he  is  afraid  or  no  (xiii.  1-10). 

6.  He  indignantly  disclaims  the  charge  of  interested  conduct  and 

appeals  to  plain  facts  (xii.  14^18  ;  xi.  7-10  ;  vii.  2-4). 
(.  To  the  insinuation  that  he  is  not  in  his  right  mind  he  only 
opposes  a    few  allusions   of  tender    irony   (v.    13 ;  xii.    6 ;    xi.    IC- 
19,  &c). 
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WRITTEN   AT   COEINTH   ABOUT   A.D.   58 

AlSaKTilcSv,  liye^ittaKOV. — 2  Tim.  ii.  24. 

"For  cliaruth   "giMTen"   (Ex.    xxxii.    16)   read    cheruth    "freedom." — 
R.  Meie. 

"  rrincipalis  adversus   Judaismum    Epistola." — Marcion  {ap.    Tert.  adv. 
Marc.  V.  2). 

"  He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside." 


INTEODUCTOEY. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  by  "  Galatians"  St.  Paul  galatians. 
meant  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia  proper  (the  Trocmi, 
Tectosages,  Tolistoboii,  with  their  three  capital  towns  of 
Tavium,  Pessinus,  and  Ancyra).  To  speak  of  the  Neo- 
Galatians  of  the  Roman  province,  which  included  Iconium, 
Lystra,  and  Derbe  as  Galatians,  would  be  like  writing  a  letter 
"  to  the  Prussians,"  which  was  specially  intended  for  the 
people  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  or  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  St. 
Luke  never  dreams  of  calling  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  by  the 
name  Galatia  (Acts  xiv.  6,  11).^ 

'  See  Hilgenfeld,  EinUit,  p.  251,  Hausrath,  Zeitg.  ii. 
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GALATiANs.  St.  Paul  bad  founded  these  Churches  A.D.  52,  in  the  visit 
of  which  we  learn  the  particulars  from  Acts  xvi.  6,  Gala- 
tians  iv.  13 — 16.  When  he  paid  them  a  second  visit,  in 
A.D.  55,  he  saw  some  ground  for  misgiving,  and  seems  to 
have  been  much  more  coldly  received  (Acts  xviii.  22,  23, 
iv.  16—20). 

The  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is,  v^ithin  narrow 
limits,  fixed  both  by  external  and  internal  evidence. 

It  was  evidently  written  within  a  short  time  of  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  for — especially  in  the  self- 
vindication  of  chapters  i.,  ii. — it  greatly  resembles  that  Epistle 
in  tone,  feeling,  style,  and  mode  of  argument,  as  well  as  in 
many  casual  expressions. 

It  must  have  slightly  preceded  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans, 
since  it  is  preoccupied  with  the  same  order  of  thought.  It  is 
the  rough  sketch  of  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the 
finished  picture.  It  is  an  impassioned,  controversial,  personal 
statement  of  the  relation  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Jews, 
especially  as  regards  circumcision.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  a  fall,  systematic,  general  treatise  on  the  relation 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law  (see  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Galcdians, 
pp.  44 — 46).  The  difference  between  the  two  is  that 
Galatians  was  written  in  deep  emotion,  Eomans  with  calm, 
mature  reflection. 

At  no  long  period  after  St.  Paul's  second  visit  ("  so  soon  ") 
the  Galatians  had  been  "  fascinated,"  "  bewitched,"  by  the 
Jewish  emissaries,  partly  from  their  natural  levity  of  character 
and  fondness  for  novelty,  and  partly  because  the  Judaising 
ritual  bore  some  resemblance  to  their  own  Asiatic  and  semi- 
Phrygian  cults.  The  elaborate  and  orgiastic  character  of 
these  local  superstitions  made  the  Gauls  feel  discontented  with 
the  simple  spirituality  of  Christian  worship. 

"  It  was  necessary,"  says  Baur,  "  that  the  particularisms  of 
Judaism,  which  exposed  to  the  heathen  world  so  repellent  a 
demeanour,  and  such  offensive  claims  should  be  uprooted,  and 
the    baselessness    of    its    prejudices    and    pretensions    fully 
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exposed  to  the  -world's  eye.     This  was  the  service  which  the   galatians. 
Apostle  achieved  for  mankind  by  his  magnificent  dialectic."  ^ 

The  tactics  of  the  Jewish  emissaries  were  very  simple. 
They  began  with  the  Psalms  and  pure  monotheism,  and  so, 
when  they  had  made  their  "  proselytes  of  the  gate/'  they  put 
forward  so  strongly  the  desirability  of  further  advances,  and 
the  peril  of  not  accepting  legal  observances  that  they  gradually 
got  to  the  knife  of  circumcision  and  the  whole  yoke  of  the 
Levitic  Law,^  and  so  made  them  "  proselytes  of  righteous- 
ness," and  in  some  cases,  as  our  Lord  said,  twofold  more  the 
children  of  Gehenna  than  themselves. 

It  was  thus  that  they  had  treated  the  royal  family  of 
Adiabene,  some  of  whom  lie  buried  in  "  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  "  near  Jerusalem.  Queen  Helena,  in  performance  of  a 
Nazarite  vow  (twice  renewed),  spent  twenty-one  years  in 
Jerusalem,  and  during  the  famine  of  Claudius's  reign  fed  its 
paupers  with  dried  figs  imported  from  Cyprus.  The  family 
had  been  converted  to  Judaism  by  a  liberal-minded  Jewish 
merchant  named  Abennerig,  who  wisely  told  them  that 
circumcision  was  not  essential.  Then  came  a  bigoted 
Pharisee,  R.  Eliezer  of  Galilee,  who  so  worked  on  the  fears  of 
the.  princes  Izates  and  Monobazus  that  they  both  had  them- 
selves secretly  circumcised.  Josephus  tells  us  many  particulars 
about  this  interesting  family.^ 

Josephus  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
circumcision  by  force  of  "  two  great  men  "  who  came  to  him 
from  Trachonitis ;  and  they  had  to  save  their  lives  from  the 
fury  of  the  Jewish  bigots  by  a  hasty  flight  {Vit.  Jos.  23,  31). 

The  Rabbis  say  that  "Rabbi"  (Juda  Hakkodesh,  who 
edited  the  Mishna)  induced  the  Emperor  Antoninus  to  be 
circumcised.  The  story  is  none  the  less  significant  though  it 
is  a  fable,  and  it  is  uncertain  which  emperor  is  meant  by 
Antoninus.* 

'  First  Three  Centuries,  i.  73. 

^  See  Hausrath,  Nout.  Zeitg.  ii.  p.  263. 

3  See  Jos.  Antt.  xx.  2,  §  2,  B.  J.  v.  6,  §  1,  vi.  6,  §  3. 

♦  Jer.  Megillah.  t.  1.     Avoda  Zara.  f.  10,  2. 
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It  -was  an  advantage  to  St.  Paul  that  he  Avas  able  in  this 
Epistle  to  concentrate  the  force  of  his  argument  on  the  single 
point  of  circumcision.     For 

a.  The  Jewish  teachers  put  it  in  the  forefront.  They  said 
that  "  but  for  circumcision  heaven  and  earth  could  not  exist " 
(Nedarim,  £  32,  1) ;  that  it  -was  equivalent  to  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Law  (id.) ;  and  that  angels  so  detest  an 
uncircumcised  person  that,  before  Abraham  was  circumcised, 
God  spoke  to  him  in  Aramaic,  which  the  angels  do  not 
understand.     (Talkut  Chadash,  f.  117,  3.) 

/3.  If  therefore  St.  Paul  could  show  that  for  Gentiles 
circumcision  was  worse  than  useless,  it  became  unnecessary 
to  enter  on  further  questions.  With  circumcision  fell  the 
whole  Levitic  law. 

In  vehemence,  effectiveness,  and  depth  of  conviction  this 
Epistle  is  only  paralleled  by  Luther's  Be  Gaptivitate  Baby- 
lonica,  in  which  he  realised  his  saying  that  his  battle  with 
the  Papacy  required  "  a  tongue  of  which  every  word  is  a 
thunderbolt." 

St.  Paul  did  his  work  so  completely  that  thenceforth  in  the 
Christian  Church  the  question  as  to  the  need  of  circumcision 
for  Gentiles  was  at  an  end.  In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
circumcision  is  even  treated  with  contempt,  and  its  institution 
attributed  to  the  deception  of  an  evil  angel  (Bp.  Barnab. 
c.  ix.).  In  the  Ignatian  letter  to  Philadelphia  we  read  of 
"  the  false  Jew  of  the  earthly  circumcision  "  (Bp.  ad.  Bhilad. 
6).  Even  in  the  Ebionite  pseudo-Clementine  homilies  thej 
who  desire  to  be  de-Hellenised  (a^eWi^via-Orivat,,  "  to  be 
un-Greeked  ")  must  be  so  not  by  circumcision,  but  by  baptism 
and  the  new  birth.  Of  circumcision  not  a  word  is  said,  even 
by  these  extreme  Judaists. 

The  leading  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  are  the  Freedom  of 
the  Gospel ;  Justification  by  Faith,  not  by  works  of  the  Law ; 
circumcision  nothing  and  uncircumcision  nothing,  but  a  new 
creation  in  Christ. 
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"  stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and 
be  not  entangled  again  with  the  j'oke  of  bondage." — Gal.  t.  1. 

1.  In  the  history  of  mankind  ages  of  torpor  and  oppression  galatians. 
are  often  ended  by  a  sudden  crisis  of  deliverance,  due  to  the 
bright  genius  and  burning  courage  of  one  man.  The  man  whom 
God  appoints  to  this  high  task  has,  in  most  instances,  to  face 
the  fury  of  a  world  suddenly  awaked  from  the  deep  slumber 
of  decided  opinions ;  and  by  that  fury  he  is  always  persecuted, 
and  sometimes  slain.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  how  nations 
and  Churches  can  be  smitten  for  centuries  with  a  paralysis  of 
mental  inactivity;  how  they  can  suffer  custom  to  lie  upon 
them  with  a  weight  "  heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life  " 
— how  they  can  allow  themselves  to  be  crushed  under  false 
systems  of  belief  and  morals,  without  so  much  as  once 
inquiring  on  what  those  systems  rest.  We  are  sometimes 
driven  to  think  that  men  in  general  will  endure  anything 
rather  than  the  honest  pain  of  facing  great  questions  for 
themselves.  Of  how  many  an  age  has  it  been  a  true  de- 
scription that  "  the  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests 
bear  rule  by  their  means,  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so  ! " 
Is  not  Israel  in  this  respect  a  type  of  all  mankind  ?  Eeleased 
from  the  sensual  serfdom  of  Egypt,  and  led — a  free  people — into 
the  eager  air  of  the  wilderness,  did  they  not  murmur,  and 
rebel,  for  their  lost  fleshpots,  and  leeks,  and  onions,  and 
full-fed  ease  ?  Even  so  do  men  love  the  indolent  Egypt  of 
intellectual  servitude. 

"  They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood. 
But  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free ; 
License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty, 
For  who  loves  that,  must  first  be  wise  and  good." 

The  Bible,  rightly  used,  is  eminently  the  book  of  freedom. 
AU  the  noblest  and  most  inspiring  parts  of  its  history  tell  of 
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GALATiANs.  the  struggles  of  a  free  people  against  colossal  tyrannies.  All 
the  most  glorious  pages  of  its  prophets  are  like  the  blasts  of 
trumpets  blown  to  awaken  men  from  immoral  acquiescence 
and  apathetic  sloth.  Its  spiritual  law  is  a  perfect  law  of 
liberty.  The  very  spirit  of  its  gospel  is  "  Ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  And  yet,  so 
innate  and  perverse  is  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  prefer 
their  familiar  fetters  to  the  perils  and  the  pains — the 
ennobling  perils,  the  glorious  pains — of  freedom,  that  they 
have  managed  to  degrade  the  very  Scripture  into  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression,  and  have  manufactured  out  of  its  mis- 
interpretation the  subtlest  engines  of  tyranny.  But  since 
this  is  so,  since  phrases  of  Scripture  have  been  made  so 
dangerous  to  mankind,  since  oftentimes  the  dead  letter  of  it 
has  been  an  instrument  of  murder  in  the  hands  of  ignorance, 
a  firebrand  of  bigotry  in  the  grasp  of  folly,  an  ar],-ow  of  death  in 
the  quiver  of  fanaticism — they  for  whom  God  has  "  illuminated 
the  eyes  of  the  understanding,"  ^  they  who  know  that  the 
very  Scriptures  of  God,  as  St.  Peter  says,  may  be  wrested,  by 
the  unlearned  and  the  unstable,  to  their  own  perdition  ^ — are 
more  than  ever  bound  to  use  the  Bible  on  behalf  of  that 
liberty — that  civil,  that  social,  that  intellectual,  that  moral, 
that  spiritual  liberty — of  which  it  was  meant  by  God  to  be 
the  shield  and  sword.  The  letter  of  the  Bible,  if  it  have 
been  used  to  wound,  may  also,  thank  God — like  the  fabled 
spear  of  AchiUes — be  used  to  heal.  By  the  help  of  the 
Bible,  in  time,  we  freed  the  slave,  though  vested  interest 
quoted  Moses  and  St.  Paul  to  prove  the  sacredness  of  slavery. 
By  the  help  of  the  Bible,  in  time,  Ave  shall  make  England 
temperate,  though  men  quote  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  to 
defend  the  system  which  maddens  men  and  women  with 
ardent  spirits  into  desperate  crimes.  By  the  help  of  the 
Bible,  in  time,  the  English  nation  shook  to  the  dust  a  system 
of  despotism,  though  priests  quoted  the  Apostles  to  prove  the 

^  ireipairtfffxevov^  rohs  otpdaK/j-ohs  TTJs  Siavoias, — Eph.  i.  18. 
2  2  ret.  iii.  15,  16. 
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duty   of    passive    obedience.      A   thousand   years   of    papal  galatians. 

usurpation  had  been  built,  like  a  pyramid  upon  its  apex,  on 

the  inch  of  argument  seized  by  Romanism  in  the  text  "  Thou 

art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church."     But,  in 

time,  by  reading  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  a  light  burst 

upon  the  soul  of  Luther,  and  he  nailed   his  theses  to  the 

cathedral  door  of  Wittenberg,  and  flung  the  papal  bull  into 

the  flames.     Every  nail  he  used  that  day  was  a  nail  in  the 

coffin  of  tyrannous  priestcraft ;  every  flame  he  kindled  that 

day  was  a  flame  to  consume  the  chaff  of  false  inferences  from 

false  assumptions.     What  he  burnt  was  the  right  of  designing 

tyrannies  to  build  themselves  upon  isolated  texts. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  which 
thus  became  to  Luther  a  weapon  for  the  emancipation  of  man- 
kind. He  said  himself,  in  his  own  rough  way,  "  The  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  is  my  epistle.  I  have  betrothed  myself  to  it. 
It  is  my  wife."  Its  very  characteristic  is  that  it  is  the  Epistle 
of  Freedom.  In  writing  it,  Paul  stood  as  it  were  alone  upon 
a  mountain-top,  and  shouted  "  Liberty."  Eleven  times  in 
these  short  chapters,  and  in  this  connection  more  often  than 
in  all  the  other  Epistles  put  together,  the  thought  occurs, 
"  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us 
free,"  and  "Brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty." 
"  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us 
all."  ^  Those  words  are  the  summary  and  key-note  of  the 
Epistle.  "  Free  from  what  ? "  you  will  ask.  Free,  I  answer, 
from  all  things  which  enslave  the  body  and  the  soul;  free 
from  morbid  scrupulosities  of  conscience ;  free  from  morbid 
anxieties  of  service  ;  free  from  the  manifold  rules  of  "  Touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not ; "  free  from  the  encroachments  of 
a  spiritual  usurpation;  free  from  the  strife  of  contending 
sects,  which  make  religion  consist  of  shibboleths  or  badges  ; 
free  from  timorous  ritualisms  and  small  ceremonial  punctu- 
alities ;  free  from  anything  and  everything  but  the  law  of  faith, 
the  law  of  grace,  the  royal  law  of  liberty,  the  law  of  those 

1  Gal.  ii.  4 ;  iii.  28 ;  iv.  22,  23,  26,  30,  31 ;  v.  1,  13, 
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■who  are  not  slaves,  but  sons ;  the  law  which  is  fulfilled  in  one 
word  even  in  this,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

But  this  freedom  is  "  in  Christ."  Forty-three  times  in  this 
Epistle  does  the  name  Christ  occur,  and  thirty-nine  of  these 
times  it  is  Christ,  not  "the  Christ;"  Christ  the  personal  name, 
not  Christ  the  descriptive  appellative;  Christ  the  Saviour, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

2.  What  St.  Paul  was  principally  thinking  of — the  freedom 
in  which,  to  him,  all  other  freedom  was  involved — was  freedom 
from  Judaism ;  freedom  from  the  petty  and  intolerable  yoke  of 
circumcision,  washings,  fasts,  feasts,  sacrifices,  new  moons, 
sabbaths,  incessant  assemblies,  sacerdotal  micrology,  and  all 
wearing  and  fretting  externalism ;  freedom  from  all,  save 
what  was  of  eternal,  moral  significance  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
Perhaps  you  may  think  that  it  was  indeed  necessary  to  deliver 
Christianity  from  this  yoke,  but  that  now  the  work  is  done ; 
so  that  this  Epistle  has  no  longer  any  concern  for  us.  It  is 
indeed  the  principal  letter  against  Judaism ;  but  Judaism, 
you  will  say,  is  dead.  It  was  a  splendid  service  to  cut 
Christianity  loose  from  the  decaying  corpse  of  obsolete 
traditions ;  but  it  was  a  service  which  has  for  us  nothing 
more  than  an  historical  interest.  Alas  !  such  a  notion  is 
greatly  mistaken.  Judaism  was  something  more  than  a  dead 
system  ;  it  is  a  living  tendency.  There  is  a  Judaism  in  the 
secret  heart  of  every  one  of  us,  of  which  we  must  be  aware  ; 
and  the  more  you  study  this  Epistle,  the  more  you  will 
recognise  that  the  significance  of  its  teaching  is  as  great  for 
the  nineteenth  century  as  for  the  first.  The  early  Apostles 
were  Jews,  all  of  them  circumcised,  all  of  them  attending 
the  Temple  three  times  a  day,  all  of  them  offering  sacrifices, 
and  keeping  that  Levitical  law  which  was  indeed  necessary, 
at  first  for  a  stiffnecked  nation  of  sensual  slaves,  who  were 
hankering  in  their  hearts  for  the  specious  renewal  of 
Egyptian  idolatries  under  Jewish  forms,  but  which,  now  that 
Christ  had  died,  was  for  the  Jews  half  meaningless,  and  for 
the  Gentiles  wholly  pernicious.     Christ,  in  accordance  with 
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the  divine  economy  had  not,  in  so  many  words,  abrogated  the  galatians. 
Mosaic  law ;  but  He  had  taught  spiritual  truths  which  in- 
volved the  necessity  for  its  abrogation.  He  had  left  the 
consummation  of  His  teaching  to  that  light  of  God  which 
"  shines  on  patiently  and  impartially,  showing  all  things  in 
the  slow  history  of  their  ripening."  Now  the  Law  was,  as 
St.  Peter  said,  a  yoke,  which  neither  the  Jews  nor  their 
fathers  were  able  to  bear ;  but  the  Law  alone  was  as  nothing 
to  the  mass  of  infinitesimal  minutiae,  at  once  preposterous 
and  puerile,  which  Scribes,  and  Eabbis,  and  Pharisees, 
had  built  upon  it,  -By  arguments  and  inferences,  and  in- 
ferences from  those  arguments,  and  arguments  from  these 
inferences,  they,  by  the  spirit  which  has  been  the  besetting  sin 
of  theologian  and  commentator  in  all  ages,  had  darkened  God's 
whole  heavens  with  the  smoke  of  an  attenuated  exegesis  which 
curled  "  out  of  the  narrow  aperture  of  single  texts."  Religion 
is  a  broad,  deep,  free,  bright,  loving,  universal  spirit :  broad 
as  the  path  of  God's  commandments,  deep  as  the  ocean  of 
His  love,  free  as  His  common  air,  bright  as  His  impartial 
sunshine,  loving  as  His  all-embracing  mercy,  universal  as  His 
omnipotent  rule.  For  the  centre,  and  head,  and  heart  of 
Christianity  is  Christ,  and  there  was  nothing  narrow,  nothing 
scholastic,  nothing  jealously  exclusive,  in  Christ.  But,  in 
the  craft  and  subtlety  of  the  devil  and  man.  Religion  has 
ever  tended  to  wither  away  into  Judaism,  into  Rabbinism, 
into  scholasticism,  into  ecclesiasticism,  into  Romanism,  into 
sectarianism,  into  dead  schemes  of  dogmatic  belief,  into  dead 
routines  of  elaborate  ceremonial,  into  dead  exclusiveness  of 
party  narrowness,  into  dead  theories  of  scriptural  in- 
spiration, into  dead  formulae  of  Church  parties,  into  the 
dead  performance  of  dead  works,  or  the  dead  assent  to  dead 
phrases.  Now  it  was  just  this  fatal  tendency  of  human 
supineness  against  which  Paul  had  to  contend.  Judaic 
Christians — apparently  one   man   in  particular '-^had  come 

^  V.  10  ;  St.  Panl  here  speaks  of  his  opponents  as  ol  anh  rrjs  'lovSalas,  oi  e'tt 
Tuv  iapuraiaiv.     The  synagogue  had,  as  it  were,  been  honourably  buried  in  the 
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GALATiANs.  from  Jerusalem  to  his  fickle  and  ignorant  Galatians  with  the 
hard,  ready-made  BibHcal  dogma  "  Unless  ye  be  circumcised, 
and  keep  the  whole  law,  ye  cannot  be  saved."  ^  They 
wanted  to  substitute  external  badges  for  inward  faith ;  legal 
bondage  for  Christian  freedom;  observance  of  practices  for 
holiness  of  heart.  They  were  striving  to  put  the  new,  rich, 
fermenting  wine  of  Christianity  into  their  old  and  bursten 
wine-skins  of  Levitism.  In  their  hands,  Christianity  would 
have  decayed  into  exclusiveness,  self-congratulation,  con- 
tempt of  others,  insistence  upon  the  outward,  indifference  to 
the  essential — a  Christianity  of  the  outward  platter,  a 
Christianity  of  the  whitened  grave.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  tell  how  St.  Paul  had  converted  the  Galatians,  and  how 
and  why  these  formalists  and  Pharisees  had  perverted  them ; 
but  we  can  only  mention  the  bare  fact.  Suffice  it  that,  in 
order  to  pervert  them,  the  Judaisers  (as  at  Corinth)  had  in- 
dulged in  surreptitious  innuendoes  against  the  aiithority  and 
teaching  of  St.  Paul.  Moses,  they  said,  was  inspired  ;  Moses 
gave  the  Law  at  Sinai ;  Moses  wrote  the  Holy  Book  by 
verbal  dictation ;  Moses  laid  down  all  the  rules  of  Leviticus. 
Who  is  this  Paul  who  teaches  you  that  you  are  free  from  these 
things  ?  What  ?  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  ?  What  ? 
fly  in  the  face  of  a  divine  revelation  ?  Read  for  yourselves, 
they  said  to  the  Galatians.  The  Bible  bids  you  to  be 
circumcised  ;  the  Bible  says  "  Cursed  be  he  that  abideth  not 
by  all  the  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them." 
How  dare  you  disobey  Moses  and  listen  to  this  sceptic,  this 
rationalist,  this  unorthodox,  unsound  Paul  ?  And  further  than 
this,  they  used  the  two  bad  arguments  of  every  bad  cause — 
personality  and  persecution.  Paul  was  not  there  for  them  to 
persecute,  but  they  could  abuse  him.  "  He  is  no  Apostle ; 
he  is  quite  inferior  to  the  Apostles  ;  he  is  disobedient  to  the 

Synod  at  Jerusalem  (see  Oarpzov,  De  Synagogd  cum  honore  sepuUd,  1716),  but 
these  Christian  Pharisees  were  engaged  in  its  resuscitation. 

'  Exactly  as  the  Jew  Trypho  in  Justin  Martyr's  dialogue  (o.  viii.  p.  226) 
Rays  ' '  First  be  circumcised,  then  keep  the  Sabbaths,  and  the  feasts  of  the  new 
moons  of  God,  and  in  a  word,  do  all  the  things  written  in  the  law,  and  then 
jierhaps  (!)  you  will  find  mercy  from  God." 
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Apostles ;  he  is  inconsistent ;  all  Scripture  (by  which  they  galatians. 
meant,  vioi'e  ecclesiasHco,  all  their  interpretations  of  Scripture) 
is  against  his  views ;  he  is  heretical ;  he  is  dangerous."  So, 
blinded  by  the  conceit  of  ignorance,  and  the  violence  of 
party,  many  professing  Christians  spoke  of  Christ's  saints  and 
servants  then,  as  many  professing  Christians  speak  of  Christ's 
saints  and  servants  now. 

3.  St.  Paul  saw  that  it  was  time  to  speak  out,  and  speak 
out  he  did.  The  matter  at  issue  was  one  of  vital  importance. 
The  Gospel  did  not  mean  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  con- 
verted into  Jews.  The  essence  of  the  Gospel,  the  liberty 
which  Christ  had  given,  the  redemption  for  which  He  had 
died  was  at  stake.  The  fate  of  the  battle — of  the  battle  of 
spirituality  against  historic  tradition — hung  apparently  upon 
his  single  arm.  He  alone  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
To  him  alone  had  it  been  granted  to  see  the  full  bearings  of 
this  question.  A  new  faith  must  not  be  choked  at"  its  birth 
by  the  past  prejudices  of  its  nominal  adherents.  The  hour 
had  come  when  concession  was  no  longer  possible.  It  was 
necessary  to  prove  once  and  for  ever  the  falsity  of  the  position 
that  a  man  could  not  become  a  perfect  Christian  without 
becoming  a  partial  Jew.  Accordingly  he  flung  all  reticence 
and  all  compromise  to  the  winds.  There  was  in  St.  Paul 
none  of  that  timid  pettiness  and  effeminate  conventionality 
which  has  been  too  often  the  bane  of  priests.  Hot  with 
lighteous  anger  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It 
was  his  gage  of  battle  to  the  incompetence  of  traditionalism, 
his  trumpet-note  of  defiance  to  the  usurpations  of  Pharisaism ; 
and  it  gave  no  uncertain  sound.  Against  all  slavery  to  the 
outward — all  reliance  on  the  mechanical — he  used  words 
which  were  battles.  If  he  had  given  grounds  for  the  charge 
of  "inconsistency"  by  his  indifference  to  trifles,  and  his 
willingness  to  sacrifice  details  to  principles,  there  should  at 
least  be  no  further  doubt  as  to  what  he  meant  and  taught. 
He  would  leap  ashore  among  his  enemies  and  burn  his  ships 
behind  him.      He  would  draw  the  sword  against  this  false 
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oALATiANs.  gospel,  and  fling  away  the  scabbard.  What  Luther  did  at 
Wittenberg,  and  at  Worms,  and  at  Wartburg,  that,  and  more 
than  that  St.  Paul  did  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  It  was  the  manifesto  of  that  spiritual  reformation 
which  was  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  Christianity.  More 
than  any  book  which  was  ever  written  these  few  pages  marked 
an  epoch  in  history.  It  was,  for  the  early  days  of  Christi- 
anity, the  Confession  of  Augsburg  and  the  Protest  of  Spires 
in  one.  But  it  was  these  combined  with  intense  personality 
and  impassioned  polemics.  His  weakness  of  eyesight  usually 
compelled  him  to  employ  an  amanuensis ;  but  in  this  instance 
he  felt  driven,  at  all  costs,  to  write  with  his  own  hand,  though 
it  could  only  be  in  large,  awkward,  uneven  characters.  To 
the  Churches  of  Galatia  he  never  came  again ;  but  the  words 
scrawled  on  those  few  sheets  of  papyrus  were  destined  to 
wake  echoes  which  have  lived,  and  shall  live  for  ever  and  for 
ever.  Savonarola  heard  them  and  Wiclif,  and  Huss,  and 
Luther,  and  Tyndale,  and  Wesley.  They  were  the  Magna 
Charta  of  spiritual  emancipation. 

4.  It  requires  much  thought  and  study  to  feel  the  force 
and  beauty  of  a  letter  of  which  almost  every  sentence  is  a 
thunderbolt,  and  of  which  every  word,  when  one  understands 
it,  is  alive.  It  has  six  chapters.  Roughly  speaking,  the  first 
two  chapters  are  an  autobiographic  retrospect,  written  to 
establish  his  Apostolic  independence  ;  the  next  two  prove 
the  dogmatic  position;  the  two  last  are  the  practical 
application. 

The  opening  salutation,  and  the  closing  words  of  an 
Epistle,  often  furnish  us  with  its  main  purport.  It  is  so  in 
this  instance.  "  Paul  an  Apostle — not  from  men,  nor  by  the 
instrumentality  of  any  man — but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
God  our  Father,  and  all  the  brethren  with  me  "  (for  he  writes 
from  Corinth,  where  he  had  many  with  him ^ )  "to  the 
churches  of  Galatia.^     Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  the 

'  Timothy,    Gaius    of    Derbe,    Aristarohus,     Trophimiis,     Titus,    Justus, 
Sostlienes,  &c. 

''  The  separate  nationality  of  the  Churches  of  Galatia  bound  them  very 
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Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  Himself  for  our  galatiaxs. 
sins  that  He  may  dehver  us  from  this  present  evil  world." 
Notice,  first,  the  stern  compression  of  the  salutation.  It  is 
not,  as  in  other  Epistles,  to  "the  beloved  of  God;"  not  to 
"  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus ; "  not  to  "  the  saints  and  faithful 
brethren  ; "  but,  in  his  impetuous  desire  to  deal  at  once  with 
their  errors,  simply  "to  the  Churches  of  Galatia."  Notice 
too,  the  emphatic  assertion  of  his  Apostolate,  as  though  he 
had  said,  "  Speak  not  to  me  of  the  authority  of  James,  or  of 
the  Twelve — the  '  super-exalted  Apostles '  of  your  Judaic 
seducers  ■*■ — I  am  not  responsible  to  them.  I  owe  to  them  no 
allegiance.  My  commission  is  not  through  them,  but  direct 
from  Christ.  ^  Then  notice,  thirdly,  how  he  strikes  the  key- 
note of  the  Epistle  in  the  word  "  deliver."  ^  Your  circumcisions, 
and  your  Judaisms  are  vain.  In  Christ  alone — only  by  faith 
in  Him — does  salvation  come. 

Then,  without  a  word  of  the  thanksgiving  which  is  found 
in  every  other  Epistle,  he  bursts,  with  startling  abruptness, 
into  the  subject  of  which  his  mind  is  so  indignantly  full.  "  I 
am  amazed  that  you  are  so  quickly  shifting  from  the  grace  of 
Christ  into  a  different  Gospel."  The  very  word  "  shifting  " 
may  perhaps,  as  Jerome  says,  be  a  sharp  paronomasia — a 
reference  to  their  name  Galatae,  as  though  it  were  derived 
from  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  "  to  move."    "  Your  galatising  " 

closely  into  one  community.  Bleelz,  Mnleit  5,  155.  The  Church  was  com- 
posed both  of  Jews  (iii.  13,  23,  25  ;  iv.  3,  5)  and  Gentiles  (iii.  29  ;  iv.  8,  12. 
17,  21  ;  V.  2  ;  vi.  12). 

^  Acts  XV.  24,  Tivhs  e^  7]fj.wif  e^e\d6pT€s  .  .  .  avatTK^ud^ovres  rhs  ^vxas  vfiwv 
.  .  .  a^  ou  St€(rrei\d[j.e6a. 

'  A  candid  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  St.  Paul  writes  almost  in  a 
tone  of  irritation  at  the  use  made  of  the  names  of  the  Twelve  to  disparage 
himself.  Otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  invented  and  used  twice  over,  the 
strange  and  ironical  phrase,  ot  itrep'siav  airScTToXoi,  "the  out-and-out,"  or 
' '  0 ver-exceedingly  "  Apostles.  He  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
and  even  our  Lord's  example  shows  that  "the  spirit  of  meekness"  must 
sometimes  give  place  to  indignation.  There  was  scarcely  a  Church  apparently 
which  Paul  founded  with  such  infinite  toil  and  peril,  into  which  these  easy 
and  comfortable  missionaries,  with  their  exalted  pi-etensions,  did  not  thrust 
themselves.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  they  had  unwarrantably 
used  the  names  of  James  and  of  the  Twelve  at  Antioch  they  had  been  expressly 
repudiated  by  those  Apostles  in  the  synodical  letter  from  Jerusalem. 

»  Gal.  i.  iiirar  ^|e\ijTai  rift-as.    See  Bishop  Lightfoot,  ad.  loc. 

s  2 
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oALATiANs.  is  but  too  like  your  name.^  Your  Jewish  teachers  have  told 
you  that  I  am  shifty  and  inconsistent ;  that  I  try  to  please 
men.  The  blame  applies  to  you  rather  than  to  me.  But  no 
one  shall  at  any  rate  mistake  what  I  now  say,  which  is,  that 
if  man  or  angel  preach  a  different  gospel,  let  him  be 
anathema — let  the  ban  fall  on  him.  Is  that  clear  ?  If  not  I 
repeat  again,  "  Let  him  be  anathema."  ^  He  then  plunges  to 
the  end  of  the  second  chapter  into  a  personal  narrative,  to 
prove  the  absolute  independence  of  his  own  authority.  He 
proves  it  negatively  by  showing,  from  his  education  and 
conversion,  how  small  had  been  his  intercourse  with  any  of 
the  Apostles.  He  proves  it  positively,  by  showing  that  the 
Apostles  had  been  compelled  by  facts  to  recognise  his 
mission;  and  that,  on  one  very  memorable  occasion,  he 
had,  before  the  whole  Church*  withstood  and  condemned 
Peter  to  his  face,  and  proved  to  him  that  if  the  works  of  the 
law  were  necessary,  then  Christ  had  died  in  vain. 

5.  He  then  turns,  in  the  thu'd  chapter,  from  personal  self- 
defence  to  the  defence  of  the  truth  he  had  preached.  He 
shows  them  that  their  new  ceremonialism,  so  far  from  being 

1  M6TaTffl€(r9e,  Gal.  i.  6.  Jerome  thinks  that  St.  Paul  mentally  connected 
Oalatae  with  ^^J.  If  so,  there  is  an  indignant  play  on  the  name  as  though 
it  implied  inherent  fickleness.  St.  Paul  insists  that  the  teachings  of  the 
Judaists  do  not  constitute  a  mere  subordinate  school  of  thought.  It  is  not  merely 
"another"  (aWo)  but  a  "  different  "  Gospel  (eVfpoi'). 

2  St.  Paul's  impetuosity  of  feeling  is  here  indicated,  not  only  by  the  em- 
phatic repetition  of  avaBe/na  etrToi,  as  though  he  were  determined  that  there 
should  be  no  mistake  about  it ;  but  also  by  the  way  in  which  he  almost  passes 
an  anathema  on  an  imaginary  angel.  We  must  remember  that  in  spite  of  all 
he  had  endured  (en)  St.  Paul  had  been  accused  of  complaisance  (i.  10),  and 
even  that  his  truthfulness  had  been  called  in  question  (i.  20).  His  enemies 
had  represented  him  as  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  demagogue  (1  Thess.  ii.  4-6) 
serving  no  ends  but  his  own  and  Satan's. 

'  This  was  an  offence  for  which  the  Ebionites  never  forgave  St.  Paul.  "  If 
you  call  me  flagi-antly  in  the  wrong,  {KaTfyvtiiffiJLevov),"  says  St.  Peter  (Ps.  Clem. 
ITom.  xvii.  19),  "you  accuse  God  who  revealed  Chi'ist  to  me."  The  Pracdicatio 
Petri  says  that  the  two  Apostles  were  not  reconciled  till  death.  Even  the 
fiithers  tried  to  explain  away  the  passage.  Origen  {ap.  Jer.  Ep.  oxii.),  Chry- 
sostom,  and  (at  first)  Jerome  treated  it  as  a  pre-arranged  scheme  between  the 
Apostles  (/coTa  axv/ia)  ;  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  [ap.  Euseb.  ff.E.  i.  12) 
tries  to  make  out  that  Kephas  does  not  mean  St.  Peter.  St.  Peter's  weakness 
bore  other  bitter  fruit,  long  years  afterwards.  It  was  one  ultimate  cause  of 
Ebionite  attacks  on  St.  Paul ;  of  Gnostic  attacks  on  Judaism  ;  of  Porphyry's 
slanders  against  the  Apostles  (comp.  Celsus  ap.  Orig.  v  64)  ;  and  of  Jerome's 
quarrel  with  Augustine  (see  Lightfoot,  pp.  123-126). 
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an  advance,  was  a  mere  retrogression.  It  was  a  retrogression  galatians. 
from  the  spirit  to  the  flesh,  from  faith  to  works,  from  the 
Gospel  to  the  law,  from  the  eternal  to  the  transient,  from 
Christian  manhood  to  childish  tutelage.  "  Dull  Galatians  1 
who  bewitched  you  with  his  evil  eye  ? — you,  before  whose 
eyes  Jesus  Christ  crucified  was  conspicuously  painted."  I 
held  up  before  you  a  banner,  as  it  were,  blazoned  with  the 
Cross  of  Christ ;  ^  and  lo !  under  some  strange  sorcery  of 
sinister  influence,  you  are  apostatizing  to  Judaic  rituals ! 
And  then,  throughout  these  two  chapters,  he  proceeds  to 
show  them  that  the  law  of  which  they  boasted  so  much,  on 
which  they  relied  so  much,  really  placed  them  under  the 
curse  which  it  had  itself  pronounced  on  its  imperfect  fulfil- 
ment ;  that  the  promise  to  the  faith  of  Abraham  preceded  the 
Law ;  that  the  Law— so  far  from  being  supreme  and  final — 
had  a  mere  pedagogic  function  for  those  in  an  inferior  con- 
dition ;  that  it  was  meant  only  to  be  "  an  usher  to  Christ " 
(iii.  24),^  meant  to  educate  men  into  the  sense  of  their  own 
sinfulness  and  helplessness,  and  thus  lead  them  to  Christ.  So 
far  from  being  permanent  and  perfect,  the  Law  was  but 
supplementary,'  parenthetical,  *  provisional,*  mediate ;  *  a 
means  not  an  end ;  a  relative  purpose  of  God  taken  up 
and  lost  in  His  absolute  purpose ;  a  training  for  infants ;  a 
harsh  incident  in  a  necessary  tutelage  ;  a  fetter  for  slaves  who 

'  Just  as  Augustine  of  Canter'bury,  with  his  monks,  earned  an  embroidered 
hanner  with  the  monogram  of  Christ  when  they  came  before  King  Ethelbert. 

^  St.  Paul  puts  the  Fromise  to  Abraham  in  all  respects  above  the  Law,  and 
indeed  regards  it  as  an  anticipated  Gosjiel  (iii.  H-18).  The  difficult  verse 
iii.  16  seems  merely  to  be  a  specimen  of  what  the  Rabbis  would  have  called 
s6'.l,  the  mystic  explanation  of "  Scripture.  St.  Paul  says  that  the  word  "  seed  " 
((nr€p/io)  is  a  singular  and  collective  term,  and  points  to  Christ.  It  is  true 
that  to  use  either  the  Hebrew  Zcraim  or  the  Greek  a-irfpiiara  for  "  offspring  " 
would  be  a  barbarism,  for  either  plural  could  only  mean  "  kinds  of  grain  "  as 
St.  Paul  was  perfectly  aware  (1  Cor.  xv.  38).  But  the  illustration  (it  is  no 
more,  comp.  Rom.  iv.  13-18)  depends  on  the  f;)ct  that  the  collective  singular 
term  (Zcrah,  avepiJia)  was  used  in  Genesis,  and  not  "sons"  or  "children." 

*  imiiaTafffferai,  iii.  14  ;  irpoffeTeOTi,  iii.  19. 

*  irapeurriKSev,  Rom.  v.  20. 

'  rZv  ■Kafn.^a.aeaiv  xdpiv,  &xpis  o5  k.t,\.  iii.  19.  This  passage  requires 
Rom.  vii.  7-13  for  its  comment. 

«  Given  mediately  by  Angels,  not  by  God  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  &o.) ;  and 
received  mediately  from  Moses,  not  direct  from  God. 
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GALATiANs.  liad  to  be  educated  into  a  yearning  for  liberty.^  They  must 
choose  between  Christ  and  the  Law.  If  the  Law  sufficed, 
Christ  had  died  in  vain.  If  Christ  sufficed,  the  Law  was 
needless.  And  then,  with  many  a  tender  reproach  and 
appeal,  he  adopts  the  Rabbinic  fashion  of  exegesis,  in  which 
he  had  been  trained,  and  proves  by  the  allegory  of  Sarah  and 
Agar  ^  that  we  are  no  longer  slaves  but  sons  ;  that  the  physical 
seed  of  Abraham  may  be  the  spiritual  seed  of  Ishmael ;  that 
circumcision  may  in  God's  sight  be  uncircumcision,  and 
uncircumcision  the  only  true  circumcision ; '  that  the  actual 
Jew  may  be  in  God's  sight  the  Gentile,  and  the  actual  Gentile 
the  spiritual  Jew.  And  all  this,  remember,  he  had  the  daring 
to  urge  at  a  time  when  Judaism  was  growing  ever  narrower 
and  narrower  in  its  haughty  exclusiveness ;  ever  more  and 
more  damnatory  in  its  rigid  demands ;  ever  more  and  more 
idolatrous  of  its  deified  Law.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  a 
prejudiced  Jew,  who  should  thus  hear  one  of  his  own  blood 
arguing  that  his  prized  nomocracy  was  valueless ;  that  his 
haughty  particularism  was  usurpation ;  that  his  Levitic  law 
consisted  of  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements ; "  *  that,  in  them- 

^  It  is  here  that  we  have  the  famous  verse,  "  Now  a  mediator  is  not  a  medi- 
ator of  one;  but  God  is  one"  (iii.  20),  with  its  "300  different  expla- 
nations. "  This  diversity  of  interpretation  arises  from  isolating  the  words 
from  their  context,  and  mistaking  the  simple  meanings  of  "mediator" 
and  "  one."  Tlie  obvious,  and  now  generally-accepted  meaning  of  the  passage 
seems  to  be — the  Promise  to  Abraham  is  not  only  antecedent  to  the  Law  of 
Moses,  but  intrinsically  above  it.  The  Law  is  of  the  nature  of  a  contract 
which  requii-es  two  contracting  parties  ;  but  in  the  promise  God  stood  alone, 
and  no  "  mediator  "  (no  intermediate  agency  like  that  of  Moses  or  the  Angels) 
was  necessary. 

2  But  the  immense  superiority  of  St.  Paul's  allegorising  over  that  of  Philo 
is  shown  by  his  plain  acceptance  of  the  literal  history  in  which  he  traces  a 
divine  law.  He  does  not  with  Philo  make  Abraham  a  symbol  of  "  the  soul," 
Sarah  of  "Divine  Wisdom;"  Isaac  of  "Human  Wisdom;"  Ishmael  of 
"  Sophistry,"  &c. 

'  It  was  all  the  more  necessary  for  St.  Paul  to  speak  thus  plainly  because 
his  opponents  (owing  to  his  circumcision  of  Timothy,  and  as  I  believe,  of 
Titus  also),  had  taunted  him  with  having  himself,  at  one  time,  preached  cir- 
cumcision (v.  11).  Similarly  in  Ps.  Clement  {Horn.  ii.  p.  3),  St.  Peter  charges 
"the  enemy"  (i.e.  St.  Paul)  with  having  represented  teji  as  preaching  the 
abolition  of  the  Law. 

\  iv.  3,  9.  The  word  o-Toix^a  either  means  "rudiments"  the  A  B  C  of 
religion  ;  or  "physical  elements"  material  and  sensuous  symbols  invested 
with  religious  significance. 
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selves,  his  ritualisms  were  as  unavailing  as  the  ritualisms  of  galatians. 

heathendom;    that   his    vaunted    circumcision   was   now   as 

useless  and  as  indefensible  as  the  ghastlier  concisions  of  the 

Priests  of  Dindymus.-     To  the  bigoted  few  every  one  of  these 

propositions   would    seem   to    be   a   startling   and    offensive 

paradox.     It  requires  no  small  knowledge  of  history  fully  to 

realise  the  splendid  originality,  the  superb  courage,  required 

for  the  enunciation  of  such  opinions.     And  let  us  never  forget 

that,  as  St.  Paul  differed  from  all  other  saints  and  martyrs  in 

the  intensity  and  prolongation  of  his  sufferings,  so  too  did  he 

differ  from  them  in  being  not  only  an  heroic  sufferer,  but  a 

man  of  such  fearless  and  leading  genius  as  the  world  has 

rarely  seen.     But  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.     He  had  fully 

counted  the  cost.     His  enemies  charged  him  with  huntinsr 

for  popularity  by  suppressing  his  real  convictions.     "  Am  I 

now  seeking  to  please  men?"  he  asks  (i.  10).     He  might 

have  said  with  Luther,  "  In  former  days  I  used  to  be  most 

safe.     Now  I  have  loaded  myself  with  the  hatred  of  all  the 

world."  ^ 

6.  From  these  personal  and  doctrinal  sections  he  passes  to 
the  practical  part  of  the  letter.  The  two  last  chapters  are 
rich  in  counsel,  as  are  all  similar  parts  of  St.  Paul's  teaching. 
Here  you  have  the  law  of  Christian  love ;  the  works  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit ;  the  duty  of  meek  forgiveness, 

^  Nothing  would  have  been  more  exasperating  to  the  Judaisers  than  this 
suggested  analogy  between  their  ceremonies  and  those  of  heathendom.  But, 
as  Hausrath  points  out  (N.  Zcitg.  ii.  268),  St.  Paul  at  least  seems  to  imply 
that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  observing  the  new  moon  in  the 
synagogue,  and  observing  it  in  the  temple  of  Men  ;  between  living  in 
booths  in  autumn,  or  wailing  for  Altis  in  spring  ;  between  circumcision  and 
the  self-mutilation  of  the  Galli.  Nearly  all  critics  are  now  agreed  that 
"O^eXov  Kal  liiroKSyf/ovTai  in  v.  12  means  "since  they  attach  so  much  importance 
to  circumcision,  would  that  they  would  go  a  little  further  and  make  eunuchs 
of  themselves  altogether."  (Comp.  ci.-noKiKonii.ivoi,  Dent,  xxiii.  1.)  Eeuss  calls 
this  "  UTie  phrase  affreuse  qui  revolte  notre  sentiment. "  But  Paul  says  elsewhere 
that  "circumcision"  would  be  to  the  Gentiles  a  mere  "concision,"  a  mere 
"cutting  the  flesh"  (Phil.  iii.  2,  3),  and  we  must  not  judge  a  writer  by  the 
taste  of  neai'ly  two  millenniums  later.  What  modern  feeling  would  stigmatise 
as  coarse,  ancient  feeling  would  accept  as  justifiable  plain-speaking. 

^  Luther  went  through  the  same  experiences  as  St.  Paul.  "  Ministerium 
Ecclesige,"  he  adds,  "  omnibus  periculis  expositum  est ;  diaboli  insultationibus, 
mundi  ingratitudini,  sectarum  blasphemiis." — CoUo^.  i.  13. 
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GALATiAss.  the  noUe  rule  "  bear  ye  the  burdens  (/3ap?;)  "  of  one  another's 
cares  and  weaknesses ;  the  solemn  warning  ''  each  one  shall 
bear  his  own  load  (cjyopTLov)  "  of  moral  responsibility ;  lastly, 
the  unchangeable  duties  of  liberal  generosity, — "  While  we 
have  time  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  but  especially  to 
them  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith." 

Then  came  the  conclusion,  "  Look  at  the  large  letters  in 
which  I  have  written  to  you  with  my  own  hand : "  ^  the 
jDolemical  summary  of  what  he  had  been  teaching — that 
circumcision  is  nothing  (vi.  12-15) ;  the  doctrinal  thesis  that 
Christ  is  all  in  all  (14 — 16) ;  the  flash  of  personal  feeling, 
"  Henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me.  for  I  bear  in  triumph  on 
my  body  the  brand-marks  of  Jesus"^ — the  brands  which  mark 
me  as  his  deserter,  his  recruit,  his  slave.  What  he  means  the 
Galatians  to  understand  is  that  as  the  Hieroduli  in  many 
heathen  temples,  and  the  priests  of  Mithras  and  the  Pessi- 
nuntian  goddess  were  branded  with  physical  marks,  so  he 
too  was  branded  for  the  sacred  service  of  Christ  his  Lord. 
Then  he  adds  the  last  word  of  peace  and  love,  "  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit,  brethren.^   Amen." 

7.  Notice,  in  conclusion,  the  historic  importance  of  the 
letter,  and  its  practical  significance. 

i.  Its  historic  importance.  It  did  a  work  once  and  for  all 
lime.  It  put  an  end  to  the  circumcision  party  and  the 
circumcision  controversy.*     It  showed  that  if  a  man  wanted 

^  The  .size  of  the  scrawled  TincTen  letters  was  probably  due  to  the  painful- 
ress  of  the  effort  to  write.  Many  congruent  circumstances  besides  the  Apostle's 
habitual  use  of  an  amanuensis  tend  to  prove  that  he  suffered  from  short- 
sightedness and  probably  from  ophthalmia. 

''  ra  (rri-yij.aTa  rod  'iriaov.  "Stigmata"  were  brands  generally  inflicted  as  a 
punishment  enslaves.  Hence  sligmcUias  means  "a  rascal."  Brands  might 
lie  marked  either  on  a  slave  ;  a  Hierodoulos  (Herod,  ii.  113) ;  a  deserter  ;  or 
a  recruit  (Konsch.  Dns  N.  T.,  Teriullian,  p,  700).  Hence  for  the  first  time  in 
Warn.  i.  1,  as  in  later  Epistles  {Phil.  Tit.)  St.  Paul  calls  himself  "a.  slave  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Justified  by  faith  in  Christianity  he  has  been  sanctified  by  crucifixion 
\\ith  Christ  to  the  world. 

^  The  deeply-moved  tenderness  of  the  Apostle  breaks  out  in  the  unusual 
addition  of  the  word  "brethren."  We  notice  as  the  Epistle  advances  a 
gi-owing  mildness  of  tone  towards  the  community  (iv.  12-20),  but  a  deepening 
indignation  towards  their  perverters  (v.  7-12,  vi.  12,  13). 

*  01  irepiTejj.i'6/J,eyoi  (vi.  13). 
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to  be  a  Christian,  he  must  give  up  all  reliance  on  exclusive-  galmians. 
ness  and  on  externalism.  The  very  inmost  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity is  comprehensive,  not  exclusive;  spiritual,  not  external; 
catholic,  not  sectarian  ;  tolerant,  not  partisan.  A  Christian 
must  rely,  not  on  dogmas,  not  on  observances,  not  on  works 
of  any  kind,  but  on  Christ  alone.  This  letter  was  the  death- 
blow of  that  Judaic  tyranny  which  is  constantly  endeavouring 
to  reassert  itself  over  Christian  freedom.  It  was  the  proof 
for  ever  that  the  spirit  of  faithful  godliness  is  the  spirit  not 
of  the  slave,  but  of  the  son.  "Judaism  was  the  naiTowest 
{i.e.  the  most  special)  of  religions ;  Christianity  was  the  most 
human  and  all-embracing.  In  a  few  years  the  latter  was 
evolved  out  of  the  former,  taking  all  the  intensity  of  its  fore- 
ninner,  with  none  of  its  limitations."  Without  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  especiallj-  the  Epistle  to  Galatians,  to  show  us 
how  the  chasm  was  bridged  "the  change  would  seem  as 
violent  and  inconceivable  as  a  convulsion  which  should  mingle 
the  Jordan  and  the  Tiber."  By  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
Paul  was  God's  great  instrument  for  saving  Christianity  from 
being  stifled  at  its  birth  by  theories  and  rituals.  It  ranks 
him  among  the  greatest  liberators  of  mankind.  It  places 
him  at  the  head  of  those  saints  of  God  who,  in  differing 
tones,  have,  in  all  great  ages,  proclaimed  the  same  great 
truth,  that  God  is  love ;  and  that  what  He  wants  of  us  is 
neither  metaphysical  theology,  nor  elaborate  ritual,  nor  ascetic 
practices,  but  love  to  Him  our  Father  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
love  for  His  sake  to  our  brother  man  : — 

"  Of  iill  the  tratlis  that  from  Thee  shine. 

Lord,  Thy  philanthropy  divine 

Next  to  my  heart  still  lies. 

And  turns  my  spu'itual  eyes 

From  all  ill-natured  schemes  designed 

To  bound  what  Thou  hast  to  no  bounds  conlined. " 

ii.  And  as  to  the  practical  meaning  of  the  Epistle,  may  it 
not  teach  us,  if  we  study  it  aright,  what  religion  is,  and  what 
it  is  not  ?  It  is  not  to  wash  the  cup  and  the  platter.  It  is 
not  to  wear  the  broad  phylacteries  of  profession.     It  is  not 
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GALATiAxs.  to  go  to  any  number  of  services,  or  to  partake  of  any  number 
of  fasting  communions.  It  is  not  to  liave  shibboleths  upon 
tlie  lips,  or  to  be  the  fuglemen  of  parties,  or  to  condemn  our 
neighbours  because  they  think  otherwise  than  we,  or  to  look 
askance  at  every  little  deviation  from  our  own  particular 
orthodoxy,  or  to  call  ourselves  by  party  names,  or  to  rush  into 
current  controversies,  or  to  repeat  "  Lord,  Lord,"  or  to  say  or 
do  many  other  things  which  popular  religionism  requires  as 
tests.  It  is  a  much  harder,  and  rarer,  and  fairer,  and  sweeter 
thing  than  these.  It  is  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity  and  truth,  and  to  love  one  another  as  He  gave  us 
commandment.  It  is  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  It  is  to  walk  in  the  SjDirit,  so  that 
we  cannot  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  It  is  to  pray  with 
humblest  sincerity,  and  try  to  live  in  accordance  with  our 
prayers.  It  is  to  be,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  gentle, 
forgiving,  generous,  brave,  pure,  as  Jesus  was.  It  is  to  be 
fearlessly  and  faithfully  trae  to  the  best  we  know.  It  is,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  "  the  end  of  the  commandment,"  which  is 
charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and 
of  faith  unfeigned.  "  For "  (in  the  closing  words  of  this 
Epistle)  "  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth 
anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature;  and,  a 
many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on  them,  and 
mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God." 
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NOTE   I.  GALATIASS. 

OUTLINE   OF   THE   EPISTLE. 

It  falls  into  three  marked  divisions, 
I.  Personal. 
II.  Doctrinal. 
III.  Practical. 

I.  Personal. 

1.  Greeting  (i.  1-5). 

2.  Instead  of  the  thanksgiving  a  complaint  of  their  fickleness 

(i.  6-10). 

3.  A  vindication  of  his  personal  independence  and  authority. 

1.  Negatively/.     He  was  an  Apostle  before  he  had  any  inter- 
course with  the  Twelve  (i.  11-24). 
ii.  Positively,     (a)  The  Twelve  had  acknowledged  his  equal 
mission  (ii.  1-10)  ;  and 
(/3)  He  had  openly  withstood  Peter  at  Antioch  (ii.  11-21)  ; 
including  his  argument  against  St.  Peter's  conduct  in 
holding  aloof  from  the  Gentiles. 

II.  Doctrinal. 

Our  justification  hy  faith  not  by  external  observances  as  proved 
(a)  By  the  Christian  consciousness  (iii  1-5). 
(0)  By  the  Old  Testament  (iii.  6-18). 
Hence  the  true  position  of  the  Law  is  shown  to  he  secondary, 
(a)    Objectively.    By  the   very  nature  and    universality  of 

Christianity  (iii.  19-29). 
(/3)    Subjectively.   By  the  free  spiritual  life  of  Christianity 

(iv.  1-18).  ' 
(■y)  After  affectionate  warnings  against  those  by  whom  they 
had  been  misled,  he  illustrates   his  arguments  by  the 
allegory  of  Sarah  and  Agar  (iv.  11-30). 

III.  Practical. 

(a)  The  nature  of  Christian  Freedom  (v.  1-12). 

(fi)   Warnings  against    its  abuse,    both  general   (13-18)   and 

special  (v.  19-vi.  10). 
Closing    summary  of    his    main    theses    (ii.   17),    polemical 
(12-13),  personal  (14-17),  and  doctrinal  (15-16).    Blessing 
(18). 
The  letter  contains  the  germ  of  the  Theological  system  which  St.  Paul 
develops  more  fully  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans. 

Bengel  calls  ii.  19-21    "  Summa  ac  medulla  Christianismi " ;  and  of 
v.  1-6,  he  says,  "  In  these  stands  all  Christianity." 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

WRITTEN   AT   CORINTH,   A.D.   58. 

"  First  of  all  (he  wrote)  to  the  Corinthians  forbidding  schismatic  factious- 
ness ;  to  the  Galatians  forbidding  circumcision  ;  but  to  the  Romans  at  greater 
length,  according  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  Scriptures  (?  ordine  Scripturarum), 
but  showing  that  the  foundation  of  the  Scriptures  is  Clu-ist." — Muratokian 
Fjiagment. 

"  Tota  ilia  Epistola  mco  Judicio  totius  sacrae  Scripturae  turn  commentarius, 
turn  epitome,  immo  lux  et  Apocalypsis.  "■ — Luther. 

"  Christus  in  homine  ubi  fides  in  corde." — S.  Aug. 

"  But  to  the  Cross  He  nails  thy  enemies, 
The  law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 
Of  all  mankind  ;  with  Him  these  are  crucified 
Never  to  hurt  them  more  who  rightly  trust 
In  this  His  satisfaction." — Milton,  Par.  Lost,  xii. 

"  Justification  and  sanctification  cohere,  but  they  are  not  one  and  the  same. 
1 1  is  faith  alone  which  justifies,  and  yet  the  faith  which  justifies  is  not  alone  ; 
j  jst  as  it  is  the  lieat  alone  of  the  sun  which  warms  the  earth,  and  yet  in  the 
sun  it  is  not  alone,  because  it  is  always  conjoined  with  light." — Calvin. 

"  The  righteousness  wherewith  we  shall  be  clothed  in  the  world  to  come  is 
lioth  perfect  and  inherent ;  that  whereby  we  are  justified  is  perfect  but  not 
inherent ;  that  whereby  we  are  sanctified  inherent  but  not  perfect." — Hooker. 

"  Faith  doth  not  shut  out  repentance,  hope,  love,  dread,  and  the  fear  of 
God,  to  be  joined  with  faith  in  every  man  that  is  justified  ;  but  it  shutteth 
them  out  from  the  office  of  justifying." — Jlomily  of  Salvation,  p.  ii. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Jews  had  been  introduced  into  Rome  in  large  numbers  by 
Pompeius  the  Great  (B.C.  63),  and  soon  began  to  multiply 
and  flourish.  Augustus,  iufluenced  by  friendship  for  the  first 
Herod,   had    improved   their   condition,  and   assigned    them 
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the  quarter  of  Eome  beyond  the  Tiber,  which  they  have 
occupied  for  ages.^  They  were  always  hated  with  the  deep 
hatred  which  it  has  too  often  been  their  lot  to  inspire.^ 
Sejanus,  the  bad  minister  of  Tiberius,  tried  to  get  rid  of 
them.3  Claudius,  when  quarrels  arose  between  them  and  the 
Christians,  passed  a  futile  decree  for  their  banishment.*  But 
they  had  established  themselves  too  strongly  to  be  repressed, 
and  when  the  letter  to  the  Romans  was  written  in  A.D.  58 
they  were  a  large  and  powerful  community. 

Christianity  was  early  introduced  into  Rome.  Although 
even  when  this  letter  was  written  the  Church  presents  but 
few  traces  of  organisation.  Neither  the  Church  as  a  whole 
nor  bishops  nor  deacons  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  even  possible 
that  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  met  under  different  presbyters 
in  different  hoiises.  In  the  Neronian  persecution,  A.D.  64, 
the  Christian  martyrs  formed  (as  Tacitus  says)  "a  great 
multitude."  The  first  chance  seeds  of  Christianity  may  have 
been  wafted  to  Italy  by  the  Jews  and  proselytes  from  Rome 
who  heard  St.  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,^  or  by  those 
who  had  listened  to  St.  Stephen  in  the  synagogue  of  the 
Libertini.*  Probably  the  early  Christian  Church  at  Rome 
thus  casually  founded,  was  without  any  very  regular  organi- 
sation, for  of  any  such  constitution  this  Epistle  offers  no 
trace.  It  was  composed  of  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  elements, 
who  may  possibly  have  met  in  separate  communities.  We 
can  hardly  say  which  element  preponderated.^  St.  Paul 
seems  to  address  both.  In  xi.  13,  he  says,  "  I  speak  unto  you 
Gentiles,"  and  yet,  in  vii.  1,  he  says,  "  I  speak  to  them  that 
know  the  law."      In  i.   6-13,  xv.   15,   16,  he  writes  as  an 

•  Jos.  Antt.  xiv.  4,  §  §  1-5  ;  3,  a,  i.  6,  §  9,  Cio.  pro  Flacco,  xxviii.  Tao.  HUt. 
V.  9 ;  Plutarch,  Pompeius,  xxxix. ;  Orosius,  vi.  6,  &c. 

2  See  Seekers  after  God,  p.  168.  Mart.  Epp.  i.  42,  109 ;  vi.  93,  &o.  Jut. 
Sat.  xiv.  96,  134,  186,  201  ;  iii.  14,  296  ;  vi.  542  ;  Peri.  v.  184,  &o. 

3  Tao.  Ann.  ii.  85 ;  Sueton.  Tib.  36  ;  Jos.  Antt.  xviii.  3,  §  o. 

*  Acts  xviii.  2  ;  Suet.  Claud.  25  ;  "impulsore  Chresto  tumultuantes." 
'  Acts  ii.  9.  °  Acts  vi.  9. 

'  Hence  Neander,  Meyer,  De  "Wette,  Olshausen,  Tholuck,  Eeuss,  &c.,  eny 
that  the  letter  was  mainly  addressed  to  Gentiles  ;  Baur,  Schwegler,  Thiersch, 
Davidson,  Wordsworth,  &c.,  to  Jews. 
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Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  in  x.  1,  he  speaks  of  the  Jews  in  the 
third  person  {vrnp  avroov  "  for  them,"  not,  as  in  the  received 
text, "  for  Israel "),  and  in  is. — xi.  he  is  not  so  much  addressing 
the  Jews  as  arguing  ahout  them.  In  the  later  chapters  he 
seems  to  be  addressing  Gentiles  of  liberal  views.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  iv.  1,  he  speaks  of  "  Abraham  our  father ; "  he 
assumes  that  his  readers  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  he  says  that  he  is  writing  "  to  them  that 
know  the  law ; "  and  in  ii.  17-24,  he  speaks  directly  to  Jews. 
Tregelles  points  out  that  there  are  more  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  this  letter  than  in  all  the  rest  put 
together.  The  reconciliation  of  these  apparent  contradictions 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Church  was  Jewish, 
and  that  even  the  Gentiles  were  mainly  proselytes  who  at 
Rome  were  very  numerous.^ 

The  Church  of  Rome  claims  St.  Peter  as  its  actual  founder. 
For  that  claim  there  is  not  only  no  historic  evidence,  but 
such  evidence  as  we  have,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of 
this  letter,  as  well  as  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  point  the 
other  way.  Early  Church  tradition  is  indeed  almost  unani- 
mous in  asserting  that  St.  Peter  was  martyred  at  Rome,  but 
his  visit  to  the  city  probably  did  not  long  precede  his  death. 
If  there  were  two  branches  of  the  Romish  Church,  one  Jewish 
and  one  Gentile,  each  with  its  own  bishops  or  presbyters, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Jewish  section  should  have 
regarded  St.  Peter  as  its  head. 

Further,  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  highly  probable  that 
while  this  letter  was  primarily  intended  for  the  Christians  at 
Rome  it  was  at  the  same  time  an  encyclical  letter,  which  was 
sent  with  varying  terminations  to  other  Churches  such  as 
those  of  Ephesus  and  Thessalonica. 

St.  Paul  writes  as  a  stranger  to  strangers.     He  has  no 

'  Tao.  ITist.  V.  5  ;  Seneca,  ap.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  11.  The  fact  is 
proved  by  old  inscriptions  in  the  Jewish  cemeteries,  "  Die  romische  Chvisten- 
gemeinde,  judenchristlioh-essenisohen  Stammes,  aber  sclion  damals  dui'ch 
Heidenchristen,  auch  paulinisoh  gesinnte,  vermehrt,  hat  die  umfassendste 
Daiiegung  der  paulinischen  Lehre  erhalteu." — Hilqenfeld. 
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known  or  avowed  antagonist  among  tlie  Roman  Christians ; 
he  could  therefore  enter  with  perfect  calmness  and  lucidity 
upon  this  systematic  exposition  of  the  specifically  Pauline 
Gospel.  The  tone  of  the  Epistle  is  essentially  conciliatory^ 
and  this  conciliatory  spirit  is  reflected  in  the  "  not  only  but 
also,"  of  iv.  16.  He  speaks  both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Law 
in  a  tone  far  more  tender  than  in  other  Epistles.^ 

He  writes  in  Greek,  because  Greek  was  universally  under- 
stood among  the  half-foreign  poorer  classes  of  the  imperial 
city .2  Ignatius,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr, 
Clement,  Hermas.  all  wrote  in  Greek  for  Roman  Christians. 
All  writers  agree  in  recognising  the  greatness  of  the  Epistle. 
Calvin  said  that  "  every  Christian  man  should  feed  upon  it  as 
the  daily  bread  of  his  soul."  Luther  calls  it  "  the  chief  book 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  purest  Gospel."  Melanchthon 
made  it  the  basis  of  the  first  scientific  treatise  of  Reformation 
theology — the  Loci  Communis,  1521.  Coleridge  calls  it 
"  the  profoundest  book  in  existence."  Meyer,  "  the  greatest 
and  richest  of  all  the  apostolic  works.''  Tholuck, '"  a  Christian 
philosophy  of  human  history."  Godet,  "the  cathedral  of 
the  Christian  Faith."  According  to  Melanchthon,  De  Wette, 
and  others,  it  was  meant  to  be  didactic — a  compendium  of 
Pauline  dogma  in  the  form  of  an  apostolic  letter — a  system 
of  dogmatic  theology.  This  view  is  in  any  case  too  broad. 
The  letter  contains  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  sin  and 
salvation  {Ramartiology,  Soteriology),  but  it  contains  none  of 
the  eschatology  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  or  of 
the  specific  Christology  of  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 

According  to  Mangold  and  others  it  was  meant  to  be 
apologetic— a  defence  of  his  Apostolate,  his  general  preaching, 

'  Compare  Eom.  iv.  16  ;  xi.  26  ;  with  Gal.  iv.  3  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6  ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
14-16. 

2  "Latin  Christianity  was  bom  in  Africa,  not  in  Italy,  and  its  first  eminent 
wi'iter  was  TertuUian." — Fbaser.  Even  in  writing  to  Rome,  St.  Paul  classifies 
mankind  as  "Greeks  and  barbarians  "  (i.  14),  and  "  Jews  and  Greeks  "  (i.  16, 
ii.  9  &c.)  "  The  Churches  of  the  west,"  says  Milman,  "were  Greek  religious 
colonies.  Their  language  was  Greek,  their  organisation  Greek,  their  orders 
Greek. " 
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and  of  his  missionary  labours.  The  letter  itself  shows  that 
this  is  at  the  best  an  exceedingly  partial  view  of  the  Apostle's 
aim  in  writing  it.  According  to  Baur  and  others  it  is 
polemical,  and  intended  to  counteract  anti-Pauline  tendencies 
among  the  Jewish  Christians.  This  view  again  is  too  purely 
historical.  It  regards  chapters  ix.-xi.  as  the  pith  and  kernel 
of  the  whole  letter ;  and  the  whole  dogmatic  treatment  of 
the  Epistle  as  meant  to  be  "  nothing  but  the  most  radical 
and  thoroughgoing  refutation  of  Judaism  and  Jewish 
Christianity." 

The  true  view  perhaps  is  that  the  Apostle,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  authority  at  Corinth,  began  to  look  westwards, 
and  used  an  interval  of  unwonted  cnlm  to  prepare  the  way 
for  his  missionary  labours  at  Rome.  His  thoughts  were  still 
occupied  with  the  truths  of  Christian  freedom  and  the 
universality  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  had  maintained  against 
the  Judaisers  of  Galatia,  and  he  wished  to  prove  that  Christ 
was  the  Messiah  of  the  Gentiles  no  less  than  of  the  Jews. 
The  Gentiles  were  pressing  far  more  eagerly  than  the  Jews 
into  the  Church  of  Christ  (ix.  1 ;  x.  3).  Was  G^d  then 
rejecting  Israel  ?  His  answer  to  that  solemn  question  was, 
(1)  that  spiritual  worship  does  not  depend  on  natural  descent, 
and  that  justification  by  faith  is  equally  open  to  the  Gentile 
and  the  Jew  (ix.) ;  that  (2)  the  Jews  are  not  the  rejected  but 
the  rejectors  (x.) ;  but  that  (3)  the  rejection  is  (a)  only  partial, 
not  absolute ;  and  {jS)  only  temporary,  not  final  (xi.). 

But  if  these  were  the  thoughts  with  which  perhnps  the 
Apostle  started,''  he  worked  backwards  from  them  to  thoughts 
to  which  he  here  first  gives  full  and  formal  expression.  He 
passes  from  the  relative  to  the  absolute  ;  from  the  abolition  of 
exclusive  privileges  to  God's  plan  for  universal  salvation. 
That  plan  is  "  Justification  by  Faith."     In  order  to  prove  it 

1  This  view  was  first  suggested  by  Baur  {Paulu?,  i.  310),  and  though  it  has 
been  keenly  criticised  by  Schott  and  others  still  seems  to  me  inherently 
probable.  Baur  and  Volkmar,  however,  adopt  too  exclusively  the  view  that 
it  was  mainly  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  (hee  i.  13).  The  ascetics  aUuded 
to  in  xiv.  2-21  seem  to  have  shared  the  vieivs  of  the  Therapeuta;  (Philo,  Vit. 
Conlemp.  iv.).  *" 
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St.  Paul  has  to  show  that  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  can  attain 
salvation  by  any  law  of  works,  and  that  Christ  is  the  only 
common  foundation,  the  bond  of  all  human  society,  the  root 
of  all  human  righteousness.  The  thought  which  runs  through 
the  whole  Epistle  is  the  universality  of  sin,  and  the  universality 
of  grace. 

Its  four  main  positions  are : 

1.  All  are  guilty  before  God. 

2.  All  need  a  Saviour. 

3.  Christ  died  for  all. 

4.  We  are  all  one  body  in  Him.i 

The  fundamental  theme  of  the  Epistle  is  in  i.  16,  17.  We 
are  there  told  that  the  Gospel  is  a  progressive  manifestation 
to  the  world  that  God's  inherent  righteousness  may  become 
man's  justification.  By  accepting  the  reconciliation  to  God 
offered  to  us  by  the  death  of  Christ  man  may  attain  salvation. 
His  trustful  acceptance  of  Christ  passes  into  mystic  union  with 
Christ,  and  this  is  life.  Justification  becomes  sanctification ; 
faith  passes  into  faithfulness  ;  and  this  is  an  earnest  of  future 
glory. 

Thus  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  is  St.  Paul's  Homily  of  the 
Salvation  of  Mankind. 

Some  leading  words  in  the  Epistle  : 

"  All"  {Trd<;).  Free  Salvation  offered  to  all,  because  needed 
byaU. 

Imputing  (Xoyl^ofiai).  The  word  occurs  ten  times  in  the 
fourth  chapter  alone. 

Righteousness,  AtKaioavvr]  (SiKaioeo,  SiKaleo/xa,  Slkt)).  God's 
inherent  righteousness  becoming  man's  justification ;  the 
new  relation  of  reconcilement  between  God  and  man.  The 
righteousness  of  God,  not  the  righteousness  of  the  law. 

God  forbid  !  {jjJy)  r^kvoiro).  The  horror  naturalis  which  re- 
jects false  inferences  from  accepted  theses  (ten  times,  iii.  4,  6, 
31 ;  vi.  2,  15 ;  vii.  7,  13 ;  ix.  14 ;  xi.  1, 11.  Elsewhere  only  in 
1  Cor.  vi.  11,  Gal.  ii.  17,  iii.  21). 

•  Bishop  "Wordsworth,  Epistles,  p.  200. 

T 
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Leading  thought  : 

"  The  just  shall  live  by  faith." 

The  verse  has  already  been  quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  Gal.  iii.  11. 
In  the  LXX.  it  is  "  the  just  shall  live  by  my  faith  "  (e«  Trt'o-Teo)? 
/uou)  in  some  MSS.  In  its  original  context,  the  verse  meant 
"  the  just  man  shall  live  {i.e.  shall  be  delivered  from  perU)  by 
his  fidelity ; "  but  St.  Paul  reads  a  deeper  meaning  into  "  faith  " 
and  "  live."     Habakkuk  ends  where  Paul  begins. 

The  religious  history  of  man  may  be  regarded  objectively 
and  historically  under  four  phases : 

1.  The  Sin  of  Adam.  2.  The  Promise  to  Abraham.  3.  The 
Law  of  Moses.     4.  The  Redemption  of  Christ. 

And  subjectively  and  individually  in  four  phases  : 

1.  Relative  innocence.  2.  Awakened  consciousness. 
3.  Imputable  transgression.     4.  Free  justificatiou. 
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"  How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God  ? " — Job  xxv.  4. 
"  The  just  shall  live  by  faith." — Hab.  ii.  4,  and  RoM.  i.  17  ;  Gal.  iii.  11 ; 
IIeb.  X.  38. 

1.  This  text  of  Job  asks  a  question  to  which  in  those 
memorable  six  words  which  occur  in  four  places  of  Scripture 
the  Prophet  and  the  Apostles  furnish  the  answer. 

St.  Paul's  visit  to  Corinth  seems  to  have  been  so  far 
successful  that  he  triumphantly  re-established  that  apostolic 
authority  which  had  been  so  rudely  impugned.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  few  months  in  this  city,  having  cowed  by  his 
presence  a  factious  opposition,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  one  of 
those  brief  but  bright  interspaces  of  repose  and  calm  which 
occur  in  even  the  most  troubled  life.     It  was  at  Corinth  that 
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he  had  received  the  news  from  Galatia  which  called  forth  the 
burning  letter  to  the  waverers  of  that  unstable  Church  ;  and 
his  mind  naturally  continued  to  work  on  the  great  problems 
of  the  relation  of  the  Law  to   the   Gospel,  of  Judaism  to 
Christianity,  of  faith  to  works,  on  which  he  had  been  forced 
to  speak.     His  thoughts  were  now  turned  to  Eome,  because, 
after  one  more  visit  to  Jerusalem,  he  meant  to  stop  at  the 
Imperial  City  on  his  way  to  Spain.     It  was  only  too  probable 
that  the  Roman  Christians  would  have  heard  false  or  distorted 
views  of  him  and    of   his  teaching,  and   he  was   therefore 
anxious,  before  visiting  them  iu   person,  to  let  them  know 
what  his  teaching  really  was.     But  he  was  able  to  tell  them 
this  calmly  and  fully  as  a  great  logical  whole.     There  was  no 
need  for  the  fiery  outbursts  of  indignation  which  had  marked 
his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  for  he  was  writing  to  a  stranger 
Church,  in  which  he  was  not  called  ujion  to  deal  with  special 
opponents.     Hence  it  was  evidently  in  a  peaceful  mood  that 
he  dictated  to  Tertius  this  inestimable  treatise  of  Christian 
theology .1     In  this  Epistle,  more  systematically  than  in  any 
other,  he  gives  a  lucid  and  closely-reasoned  statement  of  what 
he  calls  "  his  Gospel "  :  ^  the  special  aspect  of  that  mystery 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  reveal.     More  fully,  therefore, 
and  less  polemically  than  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  he 
here  invites  "an  ideal  reader  to  follow  him  in  the  discussion 
of  great  abstract   truths,  and  those  truths   are  nothing  less 
than  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion.    Phoebe,  the  humble  deaconess  of  Cenchrea,  when  she 
conveyed  this  letter  to  Rome  or  to  Ephesus,  was  carrying  under 
the  folds  of  her  robe,  "  the  whole  future  of  Christian  theology." 
Such  a  statement  of  his  teaching  by  the  Apostle  himself  was 
supremely  necessary.     Both  his  social  position  in  the  Church 
and  his  theological  views  were  greatly  open  to  attack.     He 
was  not  one  of  the  Twelve.     He  had  never  been  a  personal 

*  The  date  of  the  Epistle,  written  from  Corinth  a  little  hefore  Easter,  a.d. 
58,  appears  by  comparing  Acts  xix.  21 ;  xx.  3,  6,  16,  with  Eom.  xv.  25-28  or 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1-5,  2  Cor.  viii.  1-4. 

'  Eom.  ii.  16  ;  xvi.  25  ;  Gal.  ii.  2  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  1. 

T   2 
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EOMANs.  disciple  of  Christ.  He  was  looked  on,  if  not  with  suspicion 
yet  without  cordiality,  by  many  prominent  members  of  the 
mother  Church  in  Jerusalem.  Unfavourable  remarks  about 
his  aims  and  his  character  were  freely  disseminated.  Hence 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  Corinthians  he  had 
been  compelled  to  vindicate  his  character,  and  in  that  to  the 
Galatians  to  establish  his  independent  authority.  This  was 
the  easier  part  of  his  task,  and  it  had  been  already  accom- 
plished. To  those  who  had  any  further  doubts  on  the  subject 
it  was  sufiScient  to  reply  that  his  Apostolic  rank  and  mission 
had  in  the  synod  at  Jerusalem  been  fully  acknowledged  by 
the  Twelve  themselves.  It  was  far  more  difficult  to  establish 
dialectically  the  theological  opinions  at  which  he  had  himself 
arrived  by  processes  quite  different.  Our  Lord  had  not 
openly  abrogated  the  Law.  Nay,  more,  some  of  His  deep 
sayings  were  quoted  to  maintain  its  eternal  validity.  St. 
Paul  appealed  to  visions  and  revelations,  but  his  opponents 
asserted  that  these  could  only  be  dubious;  or,  at  the  best, 
that  they  could  only  serve  to  ratify  his  convictions  for  him- 
self individually.  Both  St.  Paul  and  his  opponents  appealed 
to  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the  letter  of  the  Pentateuch 
seemed  to  be  indisputably  in  favour  of  the  literalists, 
and  his  attempt  to  read  new  and  opposite  meanings  into 
the  old  revelations  appeared  to  all  bigoted  Judaists  as  so 
much  sophistry.  They  looked  upon  it  as  "  the  most  bare- 
faced denial  of  the  Divine  Word  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
only  in  mockery  could  parade  itself  as  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  that  Divine  Word  itself"  ^  To  them  he  appeared 
as  "  one  who  did  not  believe  in  the  Bible,"  and  "  flew  in  the 
face  of  inspired  authority." 

Further  than  this,  the  old  narrow  traditional  school  sincerely 
regarded  St.  Paul's  "innovations"  as  being  morally  dangerous, 
and  that  in  a  high  degree.  To  them  he  seemed  to  be 
throwing  down  all  religious  barriers  and  opening  the  door  to 
antinomianism.  Their  moral  sense  was  utterly  shocked  by 
'  Prof.  Lipsius,  rroteslantenbibcl. 
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the  notion  that  their  divine   and   cherished   law  was   only      eomans 
given  "to  multiply  transgressions."    They  looked  on  St.  Paul's 
teaching  as  nothing  short  of  scandalous. 

And  yet,  because  he  loved  them,  because  the  letter  killeth 
and  the  spirit  quickeneth,  because  his  heart  was  full  of 
courage,  and  his  soul  of  spiritual  illumination,  he  was  able  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  develop  his  peculiar  Gospel 
■with  such  power  as  to  get  rid  of  aU.  objections  and  to  carry 
with  him  the  grateful  assent  and  conviction  of  the  universal 
Church. 

2.  In  the  few  words  of  introduction  I  have  touched  on  the 
origin  of  Christianity  in  Rome,  on  the  share  which  St.  Peter 
may  or  may  not  have  had  in  preaching  it,  and  on  the  question 
whether  the  Church  was  predominantly  Jewish  or  Gentile. 
We  will  now  take  the  Epistle  as  it  is,  and  try  to  grasp  its 
central  idea.  We  have  already  seen  that  critics  differ  as  to  its 
main  purpose ;  but  whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is  unquestionably 
the  clearest  and  fullest  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  the 
doctrine  of  deliverance  as  held  by  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles. 
It  is  St.  Paul's  definition  of  what  he  understood  as  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  At  the  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote  it  he  could  not 
fail  to  see  the  to  him  painful  and  perplexing  fact  that  the 
Gentiles  were  pressing  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  taking 
it  by  storm,  and  that  consequently  the  inheritance  of  the  vine- 
yard was  being  taken  from  its  ancient  husbandmen.  As  he  was 
writing  to  a  mixed  Church,  this  problem — which  occupies  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters — was  probably  the  earliest 
in  St.  Paul's  thoughts ;  biit  from  it  he  passed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  wider  truths,  which  made  it  sink  into  a  sub- 
ordinate position.  For  it  led  him  at  once  to  the  thought 
that  spiritual  sonship  depends  in  no  wise  on  natural  descent, 
and  that  the  only  justification  possible  to  man  is  justification  by 
faith.  In  that  one  formula,  so  often  abused  into  a  mere  badge 
of  Protestantism,  and  so  often  entirely  misunderstood,  may  be 
summed  up  the  chief  thesis  of  the  letter.  But  the  word 
"  faith  "  in  that  memorable  formula  does  not  mean  what  it  is 
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popularly  taken  to  mean.  It  does  not  mean  a  mere  expression 
of  belief;  it  does  not  even  mean  an  actual  belief;  still  less 
does  it  mean  any  body  of  doctrines ;  least  of  all  does  it 
mean  something  opposed  to  reason — the  abnegation  of  all 
inquiry — the  smiting  back  the  understanding,  as  with  a 
bar  of  iron,  in  order  to  coerce  it,  in  spite  of  itself,  into 
the  acceptance  of  a  series  of  dogmatic  propositions.  "  Faith  " 
was  used  by  St.  Paul  in  a  sense  absolutely  original. 
What  he  meant  by  it  in  its  full  and  ultimate  signifi- 
cance was  nothing  less  than  that  oneness  with  Christ, 
that  death  with  Him  unto  sin  and  that  life  with  Him 
unto  righteousness,  which  are  its  final  result  and-  richest 
flower.  One  of  the  key-notes,  then,  of  the  letter  is  the  word 
"  all."  He  wishes  to  show  that  the  universality  of  sin  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  universality  of  grace.  And  thus  in 
this  Epistle,  as  in  every  other,  the  real  basis  is  not  a  forensic 
theory,  not  a  metaphysical  expression,  but  "  Christ  as  the 
common  foundation  on  which  Jew  and  Gentile  can  stand,  the 
bond  of  human  society,  the  root  of  human  righteousness." 
And  St.  Paiil's  idea  of  faith,  in  the  highest  of  his  ascensive 
uses  of  it,  is  best  found  in  Galatians  iii.  20.  "  I  am  crucified 
with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me  ;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by 
the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  who  lovod  me,  and  gave  Himself 
for  me." 

3.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  in  a  few  words  an 
exhaustive  sketch  of  a  letter  which  deals  with  not  a  few  of 
the  vastest  problems  which  have  ever  occupied  the  mind  of 
man.  A  perfect  library  of  theology  has  been  written  to 
expound  this  letter.  Sects  have  argued,  and  controversies 
have  raged  about  it  from  century  to  century.  All  that  I 
shall  here  attempt  is  first  to  give  an  outline  of  it,  and  then 
with  the  utmost  brevity  to  set  forth  the  view  which  it  gives 
of  the  Gospel  as  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

4.  The  outline  of  the  letter  is  as  follows.  After  the  full, 
solemn,  and  digressive  greeting  and  thanksgiving  of  the  first 
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fifteen  verses,  St.  Paul  passes,  in  the  most  natural  manner,  to     eomans. 

state,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses,  his  great  theme, 

which  he  sums  up  in  those  words  of  Habakkuk,  "  The  just 

shall  live  by  faith."     Since  the   necessity  of  this  mode  of 

salvation  arises  from  the  universality  of  sin  which  deserves 

God's  wrath,  he  proceeds  to  prove  his  statement  that  aU  have 

sinned.     Of  the  sinfulness  of  the  Gentiles  he  gives  a  truly 

fearful  picture  in  the  rest  of  the  first  chapter ;  and  then  (to 

the  twentieth  verse  of  the  third  chapter)  he  enters  on  the 

proof  that  the  Jews  have  sinned  no  less  fatally.^     In  the 

twenty-first  to  the  thirty-first  verse  of  the  third  chapter  he 

once    more   gives    a   condensed,   yet   elaborate   summary  of 

the  Gospel  remedy  for  sin,  viz.  justification   by  free   grace 

through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.     Aware 

of  the    extreme   novelty   of  these    conclusions,   he    devotes 

the   fourth   and    fifth   chapters    to   illustrating   them   from 

Scripture  ;  and  to  the  proof  that  the  ruinous  work  of  Adam 

has  been  reversed  by  the  healing  work  of  Christ.     Then  he 

divides    human    history   into    three    epochs — the    state    of 

innocence  or  of  "  unconscious  morality ; "  the  state  of  law ;  and 

the  state  of  grace.^    In  the  sixth  chapter  he  shows  that,  so  far 

from   encotiraging    sin,   the    grace   of    Christ   involves    the 

annihilation  of  sin ;  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters 

he  shows  that  the  Law  was  only  meant  to  lead  men  to  the 

Gospel,  and  that  its  deathful  commandments  are  superseded 

^  The  guiltiness  of  heathendom  was  too  patent.  It  required  no  proof. 
Tlie  Pagans  are  condemned  by  the  tone  of  all  their  literatm'e,  by  their  poets,  his- 
torians, and  orators  no  less  than  by  their  satirists  and  romancers.  Their 
sins  were  open,  going  before  to  judgment.  "  Omnia  sceleribus  et  vitiis  plena 
sunt,"  says  the  contemporary  Seneca  (De  Ird,  ii.  8)  "neo  furtiva  jam  soelera 
sunt."  it  was  far  more  necessary  to  show  the  Jews  that  they  were  no  less 
guilty,  though  their  guilt  was  of  a  different  kind.  It  was  specially  im- 
portant to  show  them  that  their  privileges,  so  far  from  saving-  them,  might 
only  tend  to  aggravate  their  condemnation.  The  Rabbis  can  hardly  persuade 
themselves  that  any  circumcised  son  of  Abraham  can  ever  peri Ji  (Yevamoth 
f.  47,  2  ;  Avoda  Zara,  f.  3,  col.  1-3).  And  yet  that  generation  of  Jews  was  so 
bad  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  historian,  earthquake  and  lightning 
must  have  destroyed  them  if  the  Romans  had  not  done  so  (Jos.  B.G.  iv.  3  ; 
V.  9  §  4  ;  X.  §  5  ;  xiii.  §  6). 

^  See  the  Introductory  Note,  and  an  interesting  excursus  (F.)  "  on  SI.  Paul's 
view  of  the  Religious  History  of  Manlcitid, "  by  Dr.  Sanday,  in  I3ishop  Ellicott'g 
Commentary,  ii.  278. 
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for  the  believer,  by  fhe  Spirit  of  God  quickening  the  heart  of 
man.i  This  naturally  leads  him  to  a  serious  appeal  to  his 
readers  to  live  worthily  of  their  changed  nature,  an  appeal 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  chapter  becomes  a  mag- 
nificent outburst  of  gratitude,  rising  at  last  into  a  climax  of 
impassioned  praise. 

Then  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters — which 
are  in  one  sense  an  episode,  but  probably  contain  the  thoughts 
which  suggested  the  whole  Epistle — he  deals  with  the 
apparent  rejection  of  Israel,  and  faces  the  great  problems  of 
predestination  and  free  will.^ 

The  next  four  chapters  deal  with  the  practical  consequences 
of  this  Gospel — the  duties  of  self  dedication,  humility,  unity, 
hope,  love,  subordination  to   human  authority,  toleration  of 

1  Conciliatory  as  is  the  tone  of  St.  Paul,  ie  here  uses  the  startling  ex- 
pression that  the  Law  "came  in"  (ira/jeio-TJA-eec,  Vnlg.  subintravit,  "  super- 
vened "GaL  iii.  19,  irpoa-eTeeri)  "that  the  trespass  might  abound,"  i.e.  to 
multiply  transgressions,  which  in  Gal.  iii.  19,  he  had  more  otscurely  expressed 
by  "for  the  sake  of  transgressions"  {irapaffaffioiv  xapij/).  He  justifies  his 
position  by  a  deep  psychological  analysis  showing  that  the  Law  stimulates  the 
impulse  to  sin  (nitimur  in  vetitwn  semper)  and  intensifies  the  subsequent 
remorse  ;  but  that  it  only  does  this  with  the  merciful  purpose  of  bringing  sin  to 
a  head  and  so  of  curing  it.  Thus  the  use  of  the  law  is,  as  the  Eeformers  said, 
1.  CivU.  2.  Educational.  3.  Formative.  Augebatur  morbus ;  crescit 
malitia;  quaeritur  medieus,  et  to  turn  sanatur." — Aug.  in  Ps.  cii. 

"And  therefore  Law  was  given  them  to  evince 

Their  natural  pravity  by  stuxing  up 

Sin  against  law  to  fight ;  that  when  they  see 

Law  can  discover  sin  hut  not  remove. 

Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  weak 

The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  they  may  conclude 

Some  blood  more  precious  must  be  paid  for  man. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  285. 

Into  these  lines  Milton  has  compressed  something  of  the  main  conception,  botli 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

^  To  'he  difficulty  about  the  rejection  of  Israel  St.  Paul  furnishes  two 
answers. 

1.  A  theologic  v^nsiver : — God  predestinates. 

2.  An  historic  answer : — the  rejection  of  the  Jews  was  due  to  their  own 
obstinacy. 

He  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  antinomy  because  it  is  irreconcilable. 
He  would  have  said  with  E.  Akiva,  "  Everything  is  foreseen  and  free  will  is 
given.  And  the  world  is  judged  by  grace  and  everything  is  according  to 
works  "  (PirTce  Avoth.  iii.  24).  He  was  not  oppressed  by  the  problem  of  God's 
foreknowledge  because  (1)  He  believed  absolutely  in  God's  infinite  love  ;  and 
(2)  He  apparently  looked  forward  to  the  redemption  of  the  Universe  and  of 
the  race  (Bom.  viii.  19-24 ;  xi.  32 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  3-6). 
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scruples,  strict  conscientiousness,  and  generally  the  imitation 
of  Christ.  He  closes  the  Epistle  with  personal  messages,  with 
twenty-six  greetings,  and  with  a  splendid  doxology  in  which, 
in  a  form  almost  resembling  the  antiphons  of  a  liturgy,  he 
once  more  repeats  the  revealed  mystery  of  his  Gospel,  the 
deliverance  of  man  by  obedience  and  faith  in  Christ. 

5.  The  grand  fundamental  theme  of  the  Epistle  is  given  in 

i.  16,  17.     "  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 

believeth,  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek.     For  in  it 

the  righteousness  of  God  is  being  revealed  from  faith  to  faith, 

even  as  it  is  written,  But  the  righteous  shall  live  by  faith ; 

for  the  wrath  of  God  is  being  revealed  from  heaven  against 

all  impiety  and  unrighteousness  of   men  who  suppress  the 

truth  in   unrighteousness.''     The  great  central  truth  of  our 

religion,  thus  stated,  is  much  more  than  a  mere  "  doctrine  of 

sin,"  a  mere  "  theory  of  imputation,"  a  mere  watchword  of 

party.     It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  practical  truth  of  momentous 

importance.      On  the  one  side  we  have  man,  on  the  other 

God;  on  the  one  side  man's  guilt,  on  the  other  that  consequent 

suffering,  that  retributive  loss,  that   profound    alienation   of 

man    from    his    Maker,    which    works,    and    can    only   be 

described,  as   "the   wrath   of  God."     That   wrath   is  being 

revealed  from  heaven  day  by  day  in  the  deep  misery  and 

anguish  of   mankind  wrought   by  the  Nemesis  of  violated 

laws.     God  is  righteous  and  man  is  guilty :  how  then  is  the 

gulf  between  righteousness   and  guilt  to  be   bridged  over  ? 

Without  holiness  we  know,  we  feel,  our  consciences  tell  us, 

that  we  shall  never  see  God.     Shall  we  then  never  see  Him  ? 

Can  God  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?     Can  there 

be  any  destiny  before  the  race  of  man  except  lamentation, 

and  mourning,  and   woe  ?     Clearly  there   can   be   no   hope 

unless  God — even  while  we  are  yet  sinners,  yet  disobedient, 

yet   alienated — interferes   on    behalf  of   the   wretched   and 

fallen  race.     Does  God  interfere,  and  how  ?     The  Gospel  is 

the  answer  to  that  question.     If  the  Gospel  answer  be  not  the 
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true  answer,  then  there  is  none.  And  St.  Paul  gives  the 
answer  by  saying  that  if  there  be  a  revelation  of  wrath,  there 
is  also  a  revelation  of  righteousness;  that  the  righteousness 
of  God  towards  the  sinner  is  being  revealed  by  the  pure 
steady  light  of  the  Gospel,  no  less  clearly  than  the  wrath  of 
God  towards  sin  is  being  revealed  by  the  lurid  blaze  of 
punishment.  The  word  for  righteousness  and  for  justification 
is  one  and  the  same  word,  because  God  has  provided  the 
means  whereby  His  righteousness  can  become  our  justification; 
whereby  He  can  so  impart  to  us  His  righteousness  that  it 
becomes  ours ;  whereby  the  guilty  can  be  not  only  forgiven 
but  sanctified,  and  the  quality  of  a  Holy  God  become  the 
condition  of  guilty  man. 

6.  How  can  this  be  ? 

I  am  painfully  aware  that  the  mere  statement  of  these 
truths  will  seem  dry  and  abstract.  This  will  cease  to  be  the 
case  if  we  bring  the  question  home  to  ourselves  by  putting 
it  into  the  concrete.  Let  us  take  a  single  case.  A  man  is 
guilty;  he  is  tied  and  bound  by  the  chain  of  some  sin,  perhaps 
of  many  sins ;  he  is  absorbed  by  avarice  ;  he  is  goaded  by 
ambition ;  he  is  the  victim  of  passion.  He  wants  indeed  to 
be  pardoned,  but  he  wants  also  (and  this  is  impossible)  to 
retain  the  offence.  He  knows,  until  his  soul  has  become 
utterly  callous,  and  his  conscience  utterly  seared,  he  knows, 
and  it  is  his  daily  misery  to  know,  that  he  is  not  at  one 
with  himself,  because  his  lower  nature  has  gained  the 
disastrous  victory  over  his  better  nature.  In  a  word, 
he  is  not  at  one  with  God,  because,  while  he  is  impure, 
and  false,  and  evil,  God  is  holy,  just,  and  good.  What  can 
save  him?  No  mere  change  of  circumstances,  no  violent 
miracle  of  transformation.  The  change  must  be  in  himself. 
While  his  heart  is  still  corrupt  he  desires  to  fly  from  God,  and 
so  long  as  he  is  what  he  is,  his  soul  must  (so  to  speak)  be  left 
in  hell,  because  heaven  itself  would  be  hell  to  him,  and  he 
must  say  with  the  evil  spirit, 

"Whicli  way  I  fly  is  hell,  myself  am  hell." 
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How  then  is  a  sinful  man  to  attain  to  holiness  ?  how- 
ls God's  righteousness  to  become  his  justification  ?  That 
is  the  problem. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  the  noblest  moral  poems  of 
modern  days — the  Idylls  of  the  King — a  poem  which, 
from  beginning  to  end — is  an  allegory  of  a  conscience  at 
work  among  the  warring  senses — in  which  Arthur's  greatest 
knight,  entangled  in  the  shame  of  a  deadly  sin,  and  finding 
more  bitterly  every  day  that  the  taste  of  sin's  corroded  fruit 
is  like  dust  and  ashes  in  the  mouth,  goes  and  sits  alone, 
beside  a  little  brook  that  runs  into  a  river  ;  and  as  he  watches 
the  high  reed  wave,  he  cries  in  the  deep  anguish  of  moral 
despair — 

"  '  Mine  own  name  shames  me,  seeming  a  reproach. 
For  what  am  1 1  what  profits  me  my  name, 
To  make  men  worse  by  making  my  sin  known. 
Or  sin  seem  less,  the  sinner  seeming  gi-eat. 
Alas !  for  Arthur's  greatest  knight,  a  man 
Not  after  Arthur's  heart !     I  needs  must  break 

These  bonds  that  so  defame  me 

but  if  I  would  not,  then  may  God 

1  pray  Him,  send  a  sudden  Angel  down 
To  seize  me  by  the  haii-,  and  bear  me  far, 
And  fling  me  deep  in  that  forgotten  mere 
Among  the  tumbled  fragments  of  the  hills.' 
So  groaned  Sir  Launoelot  in  remorseful  pain. 
Not  knowing  ho  should  die  a  holy  man." 

But  there  is  the  awful  question,  How  shall  a  guilty  become 
a  holy  man  ? 

The  answer  is — partly  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  partly  by 
the  free  will  of  man. 

i.  Partly,  I  say,  by  the  free  grace  of  God.  That  free  grace 
of  God  was  manifested  once  and  for  all  in  the  death  of  Chi-ist. 
This  element  in  the  plan  of  salvation  you  will  see  more  fully 
in  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  verses  of  that  third 
chapter,  which  have  been  called  by  Olshausen  "  the  Acro- 
polis of  the  Christian  faith."  There  you  will  read  that  God 
has  provided  a  way  whereby  all  may  attain  to  the  glory  of 
God,  "being  justified  freely  by  His  grace,  by  means  of  the 
redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  set  forth  as  a 
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propitiation  by  means  of  faith  by  His  blood  to  show  His  right- 
eousness, because  of  the  praetermission  of  former  sins  in  the 
forbearance  of  God ;  .  .  .  .  that  He  might  Himself  be 
righteous,  and  the  justifier  of  him  whose  life  springs  from 
faith  in  Jesus."  ^ 

Here  then  is  the  history  of  salvation  on  the  part  of  God, 
Guilty  as  we  are,  utterly  as  we  deserved  punishment,  God 
sent  His  Son  to  live  for  us,  to  die  for  us,  to  save  us ;  and  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  God,  viewing  our  whole  race  as  redeemed 
in  Him,  pronounced  a  judgment  of  acquittal  upon  all  who 
(consciously  or  unconsciously)  are  found  in  Him.  This  is  the 
divine  paradox  by  which  God  can  both  condemn  and  pardon. 
In  the  Law  God  is  just  and  condemns  ;  ^  in  the  Gospel  He  is 

'  The  elements  of  this  groat  statement  are  as  follows  : 

1.  JUSTIWOATION. — The  Eighteousness  of  God  imputed  to  man  (^iKatocrivii). 

2.  Faith  : — [a]  man's  belief ;  rising  (ff)  to  self- surrender  ;  (y)  to  mystic 
anion  with  Christ,  which  becomes  in  man  (5)  the  spirit  of  a  new  life. 

3.  This  plan  of  salvation  offered  to  ALL ;  (tij  iravras  koI  e'lrl  irdvTas  robs 
TTiffTeiiovTas). 

i.  It  has  been  finished  and  made  known  [ireipaveptoTai)  in  accordance  with 
continuous  testimony  {/j.apTvpov/j.4t>ri). 

5.  This  grace,  a  free  gift  not  earued  by  man  (x"plj  vi/wv),  nor  to  be  earned 
{3ci}pEav). 

6.  The  object  of  this  faith, — Jesus  Christ,  His  life  and  death  ;  which  is  a 
ransoming  (aTroXi/Tpoxris)  and  a  propitiation  {t\a(rT'lipiov)  as  regards  its  results 
for  man.     (The  Avord  l\a<nT]piov  seems  here  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  lXa(riJi.6s.) 

7.  The  reason  for  tliis, — the  vindication  of  God's  righteousness  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  questioned  because  of  His  praetermission  (trdpeaiv) 
of  previous  sins. 

8.  The  end  to  be  obtained — that  God  might  justify  every  man  whose  new 
life  has  its  rnot  (e'/c)  in  faith  in  Christ. 

Thus  the  Gospel — what  the  Apostle  called  specifically  his  Gospel  (Eom.  ii. 
16  ;  xvi.  25  ;  Gal.  i.  7,  ii.  2  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  8) — is  grounded  on  the  grace  of  God 
(xapis) ;  the  Redemption  in  Christ  (aitoKiTpaiais)  ;  and  the  faith  of  man 
{TriffTis). 

St.  ]?aul  expresses  the  conclusion  in  verse  28.  "We  reckon  therefore 
that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  apart  from  works  of  Law."  This  is  the  verse 
into  which  Luther,  by  inference  (but  unwan-antably)  admitted  from  the  Genoese 
aud  Nuremberg  Bibles  the  word  "alone,"  "by  faith  only"  {mx  sola  tot 
clamorihis  lapidata,  Evs,sm.)  Hence  the  name  SoUdifian.  Luther  was  not 
guilty  of  the  foolish  error  that  "  faith"  [Glauhe)  means  merely  "  belief."  Qlauhe 
implies  not  merely  belief  but  trust.  Knowing  that  in  St.  Paul,  "  faith  "  ulti- 
mately means  "union  with  Christ"  (Phil.  i.  21 ;  Gal.  ii.  20),  Luther  knew 
that  faith  of  necessity  included  works. 

The  word  IXaCTiipiov  is  always  used  by  the  LXX.  fov  capporeth,  the  "  mercy- 
seat"  or  "propitiatory  ;  "  and  though  Fritzsohe  says  "  Valeat  ahsiirda  expli- 
mtio,"  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain  that  that  meaning  of  the  word  is  not 
hpre  applied  to  Christ  by  a  metaphor. 

"  Bengel. 
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just  and  pardons.  The  fact  that  His  judicial  righteousness  eomans. 
loth  condemns  and  pardons  is  "  the  divine  theodicy  for  the 
past  history  of  the  world."  ^  This  is  all  that  we  know  or  can 
know  (and  that  only  by  most  imperfect  metaphor)  of  the 
nature  of  the  redemptive  act  as  regards  God.  We  know  no 
more  because  we  need  to  know  no  more.  But  this  we  know, 
that  if  we  are  in  Christ,  "  suck  we  are  in  the  sight  of  God 
the  Father,  as  is  the  very  Son  of  God  Himself  Let  it  be 
counted  folly,  or  fury,  or  frenzy,  or  whatsoever.  It  is  our 
wisdom  and  our  comfort:  we  care  for  no  knowledge  in  the 
world  but  this,  that  God  hath  made  Himself  the  sin  of  men, 
and  that  men  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God."  ^ 

ii.  But  though  God  has  thus  provided  the  remedy,  man 
must  apply  it ;  and  if  we  ask  how.  Scripture  has  but  one 
answer,  "  by  faith."  The  salvation  is  freely  given,  it  is  freely 
given  to  all ;  but  if  man  reject  it,  then,  so  long  as  he  rejects 
it,  it  is  rendered  vain.  God  saves  the  sinner,  but  he  cannot 
save  the  sin ;  nor  can  He  save  the  sinner  so  long  as  he 
continues  in  the  wilful,  willing,  defiant,  disbelieving  choice 
of  sin.  The  whole  education  of  life  is  an  education  meant  to 
make  us  give  up  sin.  All  life  is  meant  to  teach  us,  even  if  it 
be  by  the  desperate  teaching  of  evil  and  its  consequences 
that  good  is  best.  By  early  training,  by  inward  calls,  by  the 
voices  of  father  and  mother,  by  the  worship  of  His  Church, 
by  His  Scriptures,  by  His  sacraments,  by  the  teaching  of  His 
ministers,  by  the  experiences  of  life,  by  falls  and  recoveries,  by 
sternness  and  by  tender  mercy,  by  bereavements,  by  sick- 
nesses, by  disappointments,  by  mental  distress,  by  physical 
pain,  by  loneliness,  by  shame,  and  by  success ;  by  thwarting 
us,  and  by  letting  us  have  our  own  way ;  by  not  letting  us 
have  the  good  things  of  earth  while  we  thanklessly  and  fruit- 
lessly weary  ourselves  as  in  the  very  fire  to  win  them,  or  by 
letting  us  have  them  and  feel  bitter  with  weariness  and  sick 
with  sin,  even  while  we  possess  them ;  by  the  shattering  blow 
of  the  lightning  of  punishment,  and  by  the  golden  brooding 
•  Tholuck.  "  Hooker,  Scrm.  ii.  6. 
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of  the  dove  of  peace,  He  designs,  from  the  first  moment  that 
the  soul  goes  astray,  to  wean  us  from  the  fatal  fascination  and 
deadly  slavery  of  sin,  to  obey  and  trust  in  Him.  Thus  to 
trust  in  Him  is  the  first  step  of  faith.  Faith  is  not  dead 
belief,  but  inspiring  confidence.  And  when  we  have  once 
thus  in  truth  believed  with  the  heart,  then  begins,  on  the  side 
of  man  also,  the  history  of  the  salvation  of  the  Christian 
soul.  Belief  becomes  self-surrender ;  self-surrender  becomes 
self-conquest;  self-conquest  rises  into  mystical  incorporation 
with  Christ  in  unity  of  love  and  life,  and  this  passive  union 
soon  passes  into  an  active  force,  the  life  in  Christ,  the  life  not 
ia  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit.  And  thus  all  true  faith  is 
inseparable  from  works.  Justification  becomes  sanctification. 
The  law  of  our  human  spirit  becomes  the  law  of  the  spirit  of 
life  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  guilty  man  has  become  a  holy 
man.  The  wicked  man  has  turned  from  his  iniquity  and 
lives.  The  leper  is  cleansed.  The  prodigal  has  come  home. 
The  soul  is  saved.     The  man  is  fit  for  heaven.^ 

7.  The  essence,  then,  of  St.  Paul's  evangelical  theology 
may  be  expressed  far  better  by  the  two  words  "  in  Christ," 
than   even   by  the   formula   "  Justification   by   faith."     The 

'  The  right  understanding  of  the  word  "faith"  in  its  highest  sense  is 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  St.  Paul.  There  are  ascensive  degrees  and 
qualities  of  faith. 

1.  There  is  dead  faith — faith  which  produces  no  works — fides  informis. 

2.  There  is  "belief,"  theoretic  persuasion  (assensus)  Eom.  iv.  18;  x.  14 
(Heb.  xi.  1). 

3.  There  is  faith  which  has  been  touched  by  emotion  and  has  become  faith- 
fulness by  producing  self-surrender  (Rom.  x.  9),  xii.  3. 

4.  Faith  passes  into  unio  mystica,  incorporation  with  Christ,  Rom.  i.  17  ; 
Phil.  i.  21  ;  Gal.  ii.  20. 

5.  It  passes  from  receptivity  into  spontaneous  activity,  and  becomes  a 
living  impulse  and  power — the  spirit  of  life  (1  Cor.  vi.  17).  Hence,  as 
lAither  says,  "  Faith  is  a  divine  work  in  us,  which  changes  us,  and  creates  us 
anew  in  God." 

It  is  only  in  the  later  Pastoral  Epistles  that  ' '  Faith  "  is  used  in  the  modem 
se]ise  of  "a  body  of  doctrines." 

As  to  the  origin  and  growth  and  object  of  faith, — ^it  begins  with  hearing 
(Gal.  iii.  2) ;  and  since  Christ  is  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  it  becomes  "faith 
in  Christ"  (Gal.  ii.  16  ;  iii.  26).  More  specially  it  is  faith  in  Christ's  blood 
(Rom.  iii.  24-27)  ;  and  growing  more  intense  as  it  narrows  from  stage  to 
stage,  it  passes  from  theoretic  assent  to  dominant  conviction  (Baur.  Paid,  ii. 
149;  Pfleiderer,  Paulinism,  §  v.  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  1,  xi.  6). 
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former  phrase  occurs  thirty-three  times,  the  latter  phrase  only     eomans. 
three  or  four  times.    What  then  shall  we  say  to  these  things  ? 
We  might  say  many  things.     We  might   lose  ourselves  in 
endless  perplexities ;  we  might  entangle  ourselves  in  inter- 
minable controversies  ;  we  might,  by  rash  logical  inferences  and 
syllogistic  intrusions  into  the  secret  things  of  God,  injure  and 
harden  our  own  souls;  and,  trying  to  measure  the  arm  of  God 
by  the  finger  of  man,  we  might  lose  ourselves  in  the  mazes  of 
defiance  and  blasphemy.     We  might  take  the  phrase  as  a 
sort  of  test  of  the  heresy  of  others,  instead  of  a  blessed  truth 
intended  for  ourselves.     Let  us  reject  all  such  rash  conclu- 
sions, such  repellent  inferences,  such  uncharitable  presumption ! 
Let  us  put  forth  the  hand  of  faith  to  receive  this  Avhite  robe 
of  God's  righteousness  which  shall  admit  us  into  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb.     God  loves  us,  sinners  though  we  be. 
Christ  died  to  save  us  from  our  sins.     We  are  not  asked  to 
reason,  but  to  accept  a  loving  Saviour,  and  yield  ourselves  to 
a  loving  will.     If  we  do  this,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  fling 
away  all  foolish  arguments  and   horrible   conclusions  about 
reprobation,   and   predestination,   and   election,   as   St.  Paul 
himself  does,  with  the  one  energetic  phrase  which  occurs  no 
less  than  ten  times  in  this  single  Epistle,  Perish  the  thought ! 
"  God   forbid "  !    (ji-q   yevotjo).     Whatever    else  the    Epistle 
to  the  Komans  may  be,  it  is  transcendently  an  Epistle  of 
hope.     It  is  the  Epistle  which  says  that  where  sin  abounds, 
there  grace  superabounds  ;  that  God  giveth  freely  to  all,  and 
freely  caUeth  all ;  that  though  Israel  is  rejected,  yet  all  Israel 
shall  be  saved ;  that  God  shut  up  aU  into  disobedience  that 
He  might  pity  all.     Limit  the  "aU"  if  you  will,  and  as  you 
will,  but  the  more  we  trust  God,  the  more  we  shall  hope  in 
Him.     It  was  this  hope  that  inspired  the  bursts  of  rapture 
which  close  the  eighth  and  the  eleventh  chapter.     "  We  are 
more  than  conquerors  through  Christ  that  loved  us.     For  I 
am  convinced  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  shall   be    able   to  separate  us  from  the   love   of  God 
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manifested  towards  us  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  And  "  oil 
the  depth  of  the  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  God  ! 
How  unsearchable  his  judgments,  how  untrackable  his  ways!" 
For  all  things  are  from  Him,  and  all  things  are  by  Him,  and 
all  things  tend  to  Him.  No  man  need  despair,  for  despair  is 
not  only  the  loss  of  hope,  but  also  the  most  perilous  abandon- 
ment of  the  soul  to  faithlessness.  The  Gospel  is  good 
tidings ;  it  is  a  message  of  peace  to  all  who  will  receive  it. 
It  tells  us  how  we  may  be  found  in  Christ,  not  having  our 
own  righteousness,  but  that  which  cometh  from  God  by  faith 
in  Christ,  even  the  righteousness  which  begins  with  the  faith 
of  simple  trust  in  God,  and  ends  in  the  faith  of  union  with 
His  Spirit,  and  fulfilment  of  His  will. 
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NOTE  I. 

ANALYSIS   OF   THE   EPISTL15. 

The  Epistle  falls  into  two  great  divisions,     i.-xi.  mainly  Doctrinal ; 
xii.-xvi.  mainly  Practical. 
It  also  falls  into  seven  clear  sections, 
i.-v.  Statement  of  the  doctrine. 
vi.-viii.  Answers  to  objections. 
ix.,  xi.  The  question  of  the  rejection  of  Israel, 
xii.,  xiii.  Practical  exhortations. 

xiv.-xv.  13.     Mutual  duties  of  the  strong  and  the  weak. 
XV.  14-33.     Personal, 
xvi.  Salutations. 
The  closer  analysis  of  the  Epistle  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Greeting  (i.  1-7).    This  is  the  first  letter  which  St.  Paul  addresses 
to  the  saints,  and  the  first  in  which  he  calls  himself  a  slave  of  Christ. 

2.  Thanksgivino  (i.  8-15). 

3.  Doctrinal  Section, 

A.  Fundamental  thesis  (i.  16,  17). 

i.  All  equally  guilty  (i.  18-iii.  20). 

u.  The  Gentiles  (i.  18-32). 

/3.  The  Jews,  in  spite  of  their  privileges  (ii.  1  -iii.  20). 
ii.  All  equally  redeemed  {iii.  Zl-30).     Justification  by  faith, 
iii.  Illustration  from  the  faith  of  Abraham  (iii.  31- iv.  25). 
iv.  The  nature  and  blessedness  of  the  doctrine  (v.). 

B.  Answers  to  objections. 

i.  Objection  :  that  free  grace  would  multiply  sin  (vL). 

Answer  :  Grace  annihilates  sin. 
ii.  Objection  :  the  doctrine  discredits  the  Law. 

Answer :  the  Law  is  spiritual,  but  we  are  now  dead  to 
the  Law  (vii.  1-6)  which  at  once  provokes  to  sin  (7-12) 
and  gives  the  sting  to  disobedience  (13-24).  But  Christ 
gives  us  the  victory  over  sin  (vii.  25-viii.  11). 

C.  Moral  appeal  founded  on  these  truths,  and  thanksgivings  for 

them  (viii.  12-35). 

D.  Episode  on  the  rejection  of  Israel  (ix.  x.  xi.). 

i.  St.  Paul's  love  for  Israel  (ix.  1-5). 
ii.  Spiritual  sonship  independent  of  natural  descent  (6-9). 
iii.  God's  free  will  illustrated  in  the  rejection  of  Esau  and 

Pharaoh  (10-18). 
iv.  Yet  God  is  not  unjust,  for  justification  by  faith  is  open  to 
all  (19-33) ;  but  Israel  rejected  God's  righteou.sness  (x.). 

U 
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V.  The  rejection  is,  a.  only  partial  not  absolute  (xi.  110) ; 
/3.  Temporary,  not  final,  and  meant  for  tlie  blessing  oi 
the  Gentries  (11-32). 
vi.  Burst  of  thanksgiving  (33-36). 

4.  PaACTiCAL.  (La  foi  justifie  quand  U  opfere,  mais  U  n' opera  que  par 
la  charitd. — Qdesnel.) 

i.  Exhortations  to  holiness,  humility,  unity,  faithfulness, 
hope,  love  (xii.),  obedience  to  civil  authority,  love,  and 
watchfulness  (xiii.). 

ii.  Exhortations  to  mutual  forbearance  between  the  liberal 
and  the  narrow  Christians  (with  retrospective  allusions 
to  the  doctrine  already  established,  xiv.-xv.  13). 

5.  Personal  apology  for  having  thus  addressed  them  (xv.  13-21)  with 
remarks  on  hia  future  plans. 

6.  Salutations  (xvi.  1-24)  (15-33). 

7.  Final  Blessing  (25-27). 

NOTE  II. 

ON   THE   INTEGRITY   OP   THE   EPISTLE.^ 

There  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  last  chapter  was  addressed 
to  the  Roman  Church.  It  has  been  suggested  with  some  probability 
that  it  is  really  an  appendix  to  the  letter  when  it  was  sent  to  the  Church 
of  Ephesus.'' 

i.  The  urgency  of  the  recommendation  of  Phoebe  to  a  strange  Church 
three  times  as  distant  from  Corinth  as  Ephesus,  is  hardly  what  we 
should  expect  (Eom.  xvi.  1,  2). 

ii.  It  is  strange  that  St.  Paul  should  salute  twenty-six  people  of  an 
entirely  strange  Church  when  he  only  salutes  one  or  two,  or  none,  in 
Churches  which  he  founded. 

iii.  Aquila  and  Prisoilla  were  not  at  Rome  hut  at  EpheBus,  a  few 
months  before  St.  Paul  wrote  this  letter  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19),  and  again  some 
eight  or  nine  years  later  (2  Tim.  iv.  19). 

iv.  There  are  no  salutations  to  such  well-known  Eoman  Christians  as 
Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linus,  Claudia  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

v.  How  comes  Epaenetus,  "  the  first-fruits  of  Asia,"  to  be  at  Rome, 
and  with  him  so  many  "  kinsmen ''  and  ardent  supporters,  and  fellow 

^  The  reader  may  see  different  views  as  to  this  subject,  by  Bishop  Lightfoot, 
Jmirnal  of  Philology,  vi.  (1871)  ;  Dr.  Hort  (id.  v.  1870),  and  Dr.  Gilford, 
Speaker's  Commentary,  iii.  20-30.  The  view  adopted  in  this  note  was  suggested 
by  Schulz,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Ewald,  Eenau,  Eeuss  and  others. 

^  Semler  as  far  back  as  1707  wrote  a  pamphlet  De  Duplice  Appendice  Ep. 
ad  Rom.  Ewald  also  thought  that  xvi.  1-20  was  part  of  a  letter  to  Ephesus 
written  from  Rome. 
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prisoners  "  of  St.  Paul  (xvi.  7,  9,  12,  13)  ?  Had  all  the  Ephesian  Churcli     Romans, 
made  a  rendezvous  at  Rome  ?  ■^    Where  (unless  it  was  in  the  scantily 
recorded  perils  at  Ephesus)  could  AfLuila  and  Priscilla  have  run  such 
risks  for  St.  Paul,  and  Andronicus  and  Juniaa  have  been  his  fellow- 
prisoners  (o-uj/aip^/idXiDToi)  ?  2 

vi.  If  St.  Paul  had  so  many  kinsmen,  and  warm  friends,  and  benefactors 
at  Rome,  how  came  it  that  there  was  not  a  single  Roman  Christian  to 
stand  by  him  in  his  hour  of  need  1  (2  Tim.  iv.  16.)  And  that  not  one  of 
them  is  among  the  three  Jewish  friends  who  were  faithful  to  him  in  his 
first  Roman  imprisonment  (Col.  iv.  10,  11)  ? 

vii.  How  comes  the  fraternal  reproaohfulness  of  xvi.  17-20  to  be  so 
imlilce  the  distant  politeness  of  xv.  15-20 1 

viii.  How  come  so  many  of  St.  Paul's  friends  to  send  greetings  to 
distant  and  unvisited  Rome  ? 

ix.  How  come  there  to  be  three  or  four  different  terminations  to  this 
Epistle  at  xv.  33,  xvi.  20,  24,  27  ?  Even  conservative  critics  like  Bishop 
Lightfoot  have  been  led  by  these  phenomena  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul 
himself  circulated  this  letter  in  one  form  without  the  two  last  chapters. 

X.  How  conies  it  that  the  body  of  the  Epistle  does  not  show  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  "divisions,"  "stumbling-blocks,"  "beguilers," 
mentioned  in  xvi.  17-20  1  Such  elements  only  sprang  into  existence 
in  Rome  at  a  laUr  time  (PhU.  i.  15-17). 

xi.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  MSS.  phenomena  : — the  absence  of 
the  final  doxology  from  E.G.  and  MSS.  mentioned  by  Jerome  1  its 
position  after  xiv.  23,  in  L.  &c.  ?  its  double  recurrence  (xiv.  24 ;  xvi. 
25)  in  A.  1  Why  have  we  all  this  "  omission,  repetition,  transposition  "  ? 

xii.  Why  did  Marcion,  for  no  apparent  dogmatic  reason,  omit  these 
two  last  chapters  ? 

xiii.  Lastly,  why  does  G.,  which  is  an  important  MS.  founded  on  a 
very  ancient  copy,  leave  a  blank  for  the  words  in  Rome,  in  i  7,  15  ? 

This  last  remarkable  phenomenon  probably  affords  us  a  solution  of  all 
the  others,  by  indicating  that  the  main  body  of  the  letter  was  sent  to 
differmt  Churches  with  different  terminations. 

All  that  can  be  said  on  the  other  side  is  that 

a.  Rome  .swarmed  with  Asiatics,  and  was  specially  full  of  Greeks 
("  Non  possum  ferre  Quirites  Graecam  urbem,"  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  61-73).  The 
nrmes  of  those  saluted  are  chiefly  Greek.  (Yet  Garucci  found  that 
Latin  names  were  twice  as  numerous  as  Greek  ia  the  old  Jewish 
cemetery  at  Rome.) 

/3.  Seven  of  the  common  names  are  found  on  inscriptions  in  the 
Roman  Columbaria  (see  Bishop   Lightfoot,   Philippians,  p.   172-175)  ; 

'  Reuan,  St.  Paul,  p.  Ixviii. 

^  Elsewhere  this  word  is  only  applied  to  Epaphras  (Philem.  23)  and  Aris- 
tarchus  (Col.  iv.  18),  who  at  a  later  period  shared  St.  Paul's  Eomau  imprlsou- 
meut. 

U  2 
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tliree  of  the  rarer  ones  (Tryphaena,  Tryphosa,  Patrotas) ;  and  even 
Philologus  and  Julia  in  connection.  (But  the  slaves  in  Caesarian  and 
other  great  households  were  to  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  the  names 
are  mostly  common  ones.) 


NOTE  III. 

THE   JEWS   IN   ROME. 

B.C.  101.    First  embassy  of  Jews  to  Rome  sent  by  Judas  Maccabeus.^ 
B.C.  144,  141,  129.     The  league  between  Jews  and  Eome  renewed  by 

Jonathan,  Simon,  and  John  Hyrcanus.^ 
B.C.  63.     Many  Jews  taken  prisoners  to  Eome  by  Pompey.' 

Their  speedy  manumission.* 
B.C.  48-44.     The  Jews  favourably  treated  by  Julius  Ctesai.' 
B.C.  27-A.D.  14.  The  Jews  protected  by  Augustus  out  of  friendship  to 

Herod." 
B.C.  4.     A  Jewish  Embassy  to  Eome,   after  the  death  of  Herod  the 

Great,  met  by  8,000  Jews  living  at  Rome.' 
A.D.  19.     The  Jews  banished  to  Sardinia  by  Tiberius  °  for  their  share  in 

the  nefarious  practices  of  the  Temple  of  Isis. 
A.D.  34.     Probable  founding  of  the  Chiirch  of  Eome  about  this  time  by 

"  strangers  of  Eome,"  Libertines  and  others.^ 
A.D.  40.     PhUo  ;  embassy  to  Gains  (Caligula).^" 
A.D.  49.     The  Jews  expelled  from  Eome  by  Claudius,  because  impulsore 

Ohresto  (through  Messianic  excitement  1  or  disputes  about  Chris- 
tianity t)  they  were  assidue  tumultuantes}^ 
A.D.  58.     Their  influence  at  Rome  is  so  strong  that  Seneca  says  "  the 

conquered  race  gave  laws  to  the  conquerors."  ^^ 

1  Jos.  Antt.  xii.  10,  §  6.     1  Mace.  viii.  17. 

^  1  Mace.  xii.  1  ;  xlv.  24. 

'  Jos.  Antt.  XX.  10,  §  1.    Tae.  H.  v.  9.     Cio.  pro  Flacco,  xxviii. 

■>  Pliilo,  Leg.  ad  Gaium,  23.  Yet  the  Jews  were  hated  from  the  first. 
Cicero,  who  in  pleading  for  Flacmis  had  to  speak  low,  for  fear  of  these  tumults, 
calls  them  a  race  horn  for  slavery,  and  speaks  of  their  religion  with  abhorrence. 
Pro  Flacco,  28,  comp.  Hor.  Sat.  1,  iv.  143  ;  x.  69-72. 

^  Jos.  Antt.  xiv.  10,  §  1,  6-8,  c.  Apion,  ii.  4.  Maerobius,  Saturn,  i.  12. 
.Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  106. 

^  See  Jahn,  Bclrew  Commonwealth,  §§  cxvii.  fg. 

'  Jos.  Antt.  xvii.  9-11.     B.  J.  ii.  6. 

*  The  growing  fear,  jealousy,  and  detestation,  inspired  by  the  Jews  at  Eoine 
is  indicated  by  the  intensely  scornful  remark  of  Tacitus  on  this  occasion, 
"Si  ob  gravitatem  ooeli  interissent,  vile  damnum." — Ann.  ii.  85. 

^  Jos.  Antt.  xviii.  3,  §  5,  1,  and  Acts  ii.  10.     Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44. 

^^  See  Philo,  Legatio  ad  Gaium  ;  and  Corira  Flaccum. 

'1  Acts  xviii.  2.  Suet.  Claud.  35. 

"  Sen.  ap.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  11. 


THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE    PHILIPPIANS. 

(WBITTEN   IN   PRISON   AT   ROME,   CIRC.  A.D.   62.) 

"  Summa  'E^istolae—gaudeo,  gaudete." — Bengel. 

"An  Epistle  of  the  heart." — Meyer. 

"  That  man  is  very  strong  and  powerful  who  has  no  more  hopes  for  himself, 
who  looks  not  to  be  loved  any  more,  to  be  admired  any  more,  to  have  any 
more  honour  or  dignity,  and  who  cares  not  for  gratitude ;  but  whose  sole 
thought  is  for  others,  and  who  lives  on  for  them." — Helps. 

INTEODUCTOEY. 

There  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuine-  philippiaks. 
ness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Phihppians.  Baur,  who  was  the 
first  to  suggest  any  suspicion  on  the  subject  {Paulus,  i.  458),  on 
very  insufficient  grounds,  has  been  decisively  answered  by 
many  scholars.^  It  is  amply  supported  by  external  evi- 
dence, and  the  objections  brought  against  it  are  more  than 
usually  weak,  fantastic,  and  untenable. 

The  unity  of  the  Epistle  is  equally  established.  Stephen 
Le  Moyne's  division  of  it  into  two  Epistles  only  rose  from  the 
expression  of  Polycarp,  who,  writing  to  the  Philippians,  says, 
"  Neither  I,  nor  any  one  like  me,  can  reach  the  wisdom  of 
the  blessed  and  glorious  Paul,  who  also,  when  absent,  wrote  to 
you  letters  into  which  if  ye  look  ye  will  be  able  to  edify  your- 
selves in  the  faith  which  has  been  given  to  you."  But  (1) 
eiri.aToka'i  (Thuc.  viii.  51,  Jos.  Antt.  xii.  4,  6,  10)  may  mean 
"  a  letter"  just  as  literae  does  in  Latin,  and,  indeed,  a  little 
further  on  Polycarp  speaks  of  only  one  letter  (xi.) ;  (2)  St. 

■•  De  AVette,  Schenkel,  Reuss,  Liiuemann,  Briickner,  Emesti,  Meyer, 
Wilibald  Grimm,  B.  "Weiss,  Pfleiderer,  Hilgenfeld,  Lightfoot,  &c. 
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pHiLippiANs.  Paul  may  have  written  other  letters  to  the  Philippians — 
indeed,  he  probably  did  (iii.  18).  All  attempts  to  divide  the 
letter  into  two  (Heinrichs,  Paulus,  Weisse,  &c,)  have  signally 
failed,  and  Phil.  iii.  1  has  no  bearing  on  the  question. 

Few  now  suppose  that  it  was  written  in  the  imprisonment 
at  Caesarea.  (1)  In  that  imprisonment  he  could  not  have 
hoped  for  a  speedy  liberation  for  he  had  appealed  to  Caesar. 
(2)  He  was  not  chained  at  Caesarea  till  Felix  left ;  but  in 
this  Epistle  (i.  7,  13,  16,  17),  and  in  the  others,  he  constantly 
refers  to  "his  bonds."     See  further  Bleek,  Einl.  p.  161. 

The  certainty  that  this  Epistle  is  authentic  is  a  strong 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  those  to 
the  Ephesians  and  Colossians  to  which  this  letter  forms  the 
connecting  link.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  Paul's  "later 
manner,''  and  shows  traces  of  the  new  conceptions — less  indi- 
vidual and  more  universal,  less  national  and  more  cosmo- 
politan, less  relating  to  special  Churches  and  more  to  the 
whole  Church,  less  impassioned  and  more  severe  in  their 
maturity,  less  relating  to  Judaic  questions  and  more  to  the 
questions  which  rose  from  Gentile  speculation,  less  Judaic  and 
Hellenic  and  more  Roman — which  were  certain  to  have  resulted 
from  the  growth  of  the  Church,  and  from  the  change  in  St. 
Paul's  circums,tances,  when  he  was  no  longer  the  wandering 
missionary  engaged  in  daily  controversies,  but  the  prisoner  at 
Rome,  chained  to  Roman  soldiers  and  expecting  his  trial  before 
the  Emperor  of  the  world.  The  Church  of  Philippi  was  itself 
an  illustration  of  the  confluence  of  nationalities  at  this  epoch. 
It  was  a  Church  founded  by  two  Jewish  missionaries  and  the 
Jewish  son  of  a  Gentile  father  (Timothy)  in  a  Roman  colony 
which  had  occupied  the  old  Greek  city  of  "  the  Fountains  " 
(Crenides) ;  and  as  Meyer  says,  "  the  town  thus  vindicated  its 
original  name  in  a  higher  sense  for  the  entire  West."  We 
may  coUect  the  general  manliness  of  the  inhabitants  from 
the  military  metaphors  (i.  27,  ii.  25,  iv.  7),  and  their  culture 
from  such  terms  as  al'cr^T/o-t?,  fMopcjir),  airapKij^. 
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THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS. 

"  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all." — Phil.  ii.  17. 

1.  It  was  during  St.  Paul's  detention  at  Eome  in  a  sort  of  philippians. 
military  custody  for  two  years,  and  in  the  later  and  severer  phase 

of  it,  that  he  wrote  the  four  letters  which  constitute  his  third 
group  of  Epistles — those  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians, 
Philemon,  and  Ephesians.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
written  some  four  years  later  than  that  to  the  Romans,  is 
the  first  which  breaks  the  silence  of  his  sad  captivity.^ 

2.  It  arose  directly  out  of  one  of  the  few  happy  incidents 
which  diversified  the  dreary  uncertainties  of  the  prisoner's 
lot.  Just  as  gleams  of  sunshine  brighten  the  incessant 
showers  of  an  April  day,  so  God  sometimes  touches  with 
brightness  the  tears  of  life.  The  incident  which  thus  cheered 
the  brave  heart  of  the  imprisoned  Paul  was  the  visit  of 
Epaphroditus,  a  leading  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Philippi. 

■*  I  can  feel  little  or  no  doulit  that  this  is  the  earliest  of  the  Epistles  of  the 
Captivity.  For  (1)  when  St.  Paul  wrote  it  he  was  quite  uncertain  as  to  what  his 
ultimate  fate  would  be  {i.  20-25  ;  ii.  23),  though  he  hoped  to  be  acquitted 
(ii.  24).  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Philemon  (and  there- 
fore those  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians)  he  was  sufficiently  sanguine  of 
acquittal  to  ask  Philemon  (v.  22)  to  prepare  him  a  lodging.  Further  (2)  the 
order  of  thought  in  this  Epistle  has  an  affinity  with  that  of  the  letters 
to  the  Galatians  and  the  Romans.  It  breathes  the  same  toiie  as  the  letter 
to  the  Romans,  and  has  many  parallels  of  thought  and  expression.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  wrote  to  Ephesus  and  Colossae,  a  new  set  of  experiences, 
and  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  problems  of  a  wholly  different  character 
from  those  which  he  had  hitherto  faced,  had  carried  him  into  wholly  different 
subjects.  Seeing  the  delicate  susceptibility  of  St.  Paul's  mind,  and  its  tenacity 
of  recent  phrases  and  impressions,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  psychological  impossibility 
that  he  should  have  written  Philippians  after  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  and  yet 
have  shown  no  traces  of  the  special  thoughts  with  which  he  had  been  so  recently 
and  so  powerfully  occupied.  It  could  not  have  been  written  at  the  beginning 
of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  because  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  news  of  St. 
Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  to  reach  Philippi ;  for  the  journey  of  Epaphroditus 
from  Philippi  to  Rome  ;  for  his  illness  ;  for  the  reception  of  the  news  of  that 
illness  at  Philippi ;  and  for  the  return  of  their  expressions  of  soitow  and 
sympathy.  But  this  would  not  reqiiire  more  than  a  year.  Philippi  is  about 
700  mUes  from  Rome,  and  the  journey  occupied  about  a  month. 
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PHiLipriANs.  He  brought  with  him  no  less  than  the  fourth  pecuniary  con- 
tribution by  which  that  loving  and  generous  Church  had 
ministered  to  his  necessities.  At  Eome  the  Apostle  was 
unable  with  his  fettered  hands  to  work,  as  he  had  done  else- 
where, for  his  own  livelihood.  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  members  of  the  Eoman  Church — some,  for  instance,  of 
those  brethren  who  a  year  or  two  earlier  had  thronged  forth 
as  far  as  Appii  Forum  to  meet  him  ^ — were  sufficiently 
numerous  and  sufficiently  wealthy  to  have  saved  the  great 
Apostle  from  the  wearing  degradation  of  pecuniary  anxiety ; 
but  they  treated  him  with  the  same  unaccountable  indiffer- 
ence of  inconsiderate  selfishness  ^  with  which,  to  this  day,  in 
thousands  of  English  parishes,  ministers  are  left  to  struggle 
unaided  with  the  anguish  of  scanty  means.  And  it  was  an 
additional  source  of  sorrow  to  him  that  even  in  the  Eoman 
Church  the  party  spirit  of  the  Judaists  and  others  was  so 
bitter  that  some  were  preaching  Christ  of  strife  and  envy. 
Nothing  but  the  Apostle's  splendid  magnanimity  could  have 
helped  him  to  bear  this  trial.  It  was  something  that,  in  any 
way  whatever,  the  name  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ  should  be 
made  known.  It  was  being  made  known  in  the  hest  way  by 
the  courage  which  his  bonds  inspired  and  by  the  intercourse 
with  Praetorian  soldiers  which  those  bonds  necessitated.^ 
"  In  every  way,"  he  says,  "  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth 
the  story  of  Christ  is  being  told  (KarayyiWeTai),  and  therein 
I  rejoice,  yea  and  I  will  rejoice."  * 

^  Acts  xxviii.  15. 

"  In  ii.  21  he  says  with  deep  sadness  that  "  all  (oi  itdpres)  seek  their  own 
iBterests." 

'  He  says  (i.  13)  that  "  his  honds  became  manifest  in  Christ,  iv  iktp  tijj 
irpaiTaplif,"  not  (as  in  A.V.)  "throughout  the  whole  palace,"  but  (as  in  R.V.) 
"throughout  the  whole  praetorian  guard,"  caslrum  praetorianum  (Suet.  Tib. 
37)  ;  and  he  adds,  "to  all  the  rest."  Even  in  Caesar's  household  (iv.  22) 
some  had  been  converted.  The  ingenious  speculations  which  try  to  connect 
St.  Paul  with  Seneca  through  Gallic  and  Biirrhus  have  no  real  base.  The 
resemblances  to  Stoic  doctrines  as  enunciated  by  Seneca,  which  are  found  in 
this  Epistle,  are  of  a  general  character,  and  refer  to  truths  which,  so  to  speak, 
were  "in  the  air."  See  Bishop  Lightfoot's  Essay  on  St.  Paul  and  Seneca 
{Fhilippians,  pp.  268-326). 

'  It  may  be  that  St.  Paul  would  hardly  have  used  such  mild  words  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  Judaic  controversy.     But  as  Hitzig  says  the  age  of  the 
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Amid  neglect,  misery,  and  opposition  St.  Paul  felt  aU  the  philippians. 
keener  appreciation  for  the  kindness  of  one  truly  generous 
community.  From  the  Philippians  he  could  accept  the  aid 
which  they  on  their  parts  esteemed  it  a  privilege  and  a  bless- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  give.  Philippi  was  specially  dear  to 
him.  It  was  the  first  of  all  the  Christian  Churches  which  he 
had  founded  in  Europe.  "  See !  what  a  yearning  he  feels 
for  Macedonia ! "  says  Chrysostom.  He  liked  the  manly 
independence  and  affectionate  enthusiasm  of  the  Roman 
citizens  of  Macedonia.  His  use  of  the  word  "  citizenship  " 
and  "  play  the  citizens "  shows  how  he  shared  with  them 
the  honourable  pride  of  a  claim  to  the  franchise  of  the 
empire.  Perhaps  the  wealth  of  a  few  converts  like  Lydia 
made  it  less  difficult  for  him  to  avail  himself  of  their 
bounty. 

It  was  about  autumn  when  Epaphroditus  arrived  from 
Philippi,  with  the  offering,^  which  supplied  the  suffering 
Apostle  with  all  that  was  immediately  necessary  for  his 
simple  needs.  Flinging  himself  into  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  at  Rome  at  that  unhealthy  and  malarious  season, 
Epaphroditus  was  soon  prostrated  by  a  dangerous  and  all 
but  fatal  sickness.  The  news  of  this  illness  caused  great 
sorrow  at  Philippi,  and  Paul  too  felt  that  the  death  of  "  his 
brother  Epaphroditus,"  as  he  tenderly  calls  him,  would  have 
plunged  him  in  yet  heavier  sadness.  No  miracle  was  thought 
of  The  cases  of  Epaphroditus  and  of  Trophimus  show  that, 
in  ordinary  life,  the  Apostles  never  dreamt  of  exerting  any 
supernatural  power.  But  those  were  days  in  which  all 
Christians  had  an  unfeigned  belief  in  prayer.  Paul  and  the 
Philippians  pleaded  with  God  for  the  life  of  their  sick  friend, 

Apostle,  which  was  now  perhaps  approaching  sixty  years,  and  the  trial  of  his 
imprisonment  tended  to  soften  his  feelings.  Further,  these  Eoman  Jews 
may  not  have  helonged  to  the  "ultramontane  "  Judaists,  who  demanded  that 
the  Gentiles  should  be  cu-cumcised.  Calvin  was  not  a  man  of  very  mild  dLS< 
position,  yet  he  said  of  Luther,  "he  may  call  me  'a  beast,'  and  'a  devil, 
but  I  shall  always  think  of  him  as  a  good  servant  of  Jesus  Christ." 

'  They  had  ministered  to  his  necessities  twice  before  at  Thessalonica  (iv.  16) 
and  once  at  Corinth  (2  Cor.  xi.  9). 
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iLippiANs.  as  Luther  and  the  Reformers  pleaded  for  the  life  of  Melanch- 
thon.i  God  heard  their  supplication.  Epaphroditus  recovered ; 
and  deeply  as  St.  Paul,  in  his  loneliness  and  discouragement, 
would  have  liked  to  keep  this  dear  friend  by  his  side,  yet, 
with  his  usual  unselfishness,  he  yielded  to  the  yearning  of 
Epaphroditus  for  his  home,  and  of  the  Christians  of  Philippi 
for  their  absent  pastor.  He  therefore  sent  him  back,  and 
with  him  Uu  .,  "it  this  letter,  in  which  he  expressed  his  heart- 
felt gratitude  foi  ^e  affection  which  had  so  happily  cheered 
the  monotony  of  his  sorrows. 

Thus  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  what  we  should  call 
an  occasional  letter.  There  is  nothing  systematic  or  special 
about  it.  It  is  not  a  trumpet-note  of  defiance  like  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  It  is  not  the  reply  to  a  number  of  ques- 
tions like  the  First  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  not  a  treatise 
of  theology  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  has  more  of 
a  personal  character  like  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians ;  but  it  is  poured  forth,  not  to  those  towards  whom  he 
had  little  cause  for  gratitude  and  much  need  for  forbearance 
— not  to  jealous  critics  and  bitter  opponents — but  to  the 
favourite  converts  of  his  ministry,  to  the  dearest  children  of 
his  love.  It  is  a  genuine  and  simple  letter — the  warm,  spon- 
taneous, loving  effusion  of  a  heart  which  could  express  itself 
with  unreserved  affection  to  a  most  kind  and  a  most  beloved 
Church.  That  Church  of  Philippi  seems  to  have  been 
eminently  free  from  errors  of  doctrine  and  irregularities  of 
practice.  One  fault,  and  one  alone,  appears  to  have  required 
correction,  and  this  was  of  so  personal  and  limited  a  character, 
that  St.  Paul  only  needs  to  hint  at  it  gently  and  with  affec- 
tionate entreaty.  This  was  a  want  of  unity  between  some 
of  its  meinbers,  especially  between  two  ladies,  whom  St.  Paul 
entreats  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  in  the  greeting  or  thanksgiving  of  each  of  St. 
Paul's  letters  we  almost  always  find  a  hint  of  their  main 

'  "  Allda  musste  mir  unser  Heir  Gott  herhalten.  Deun  ich  rieb  Ihm  die 
Ohren  mit  alien  promissionibus  exaudiendarv/m  precum." — Luthek. 
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motive  or  object.''-  In  this  letter  we  find  it  in  the  predominance  philippians. 
of  the  word  "  all "  in  the  thanksgiving  of  the  third  verse — "  I 
thank  my  God  in  all  remembrance  of  you,  always  in  all  my 
supplication  for  you  all,  making  my  supplication  with  joy  at 
your  united  work  for  the  Gospel."  This  general  unity  had 
existed  from  the  first  day  he  had  visited  them,  ten  years  ago, 
until  now.  He  rectirs  to  the  same  topic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  cliapter,^  where  he  again  urges  them  to  unity.  "  Fulfil 
my  joy  that  ye  may  think  the  same  thing  ;  having  the  same 
love ;  heart-united ;  thinking  one  thing.  Nothing  for  partisan- 
ship, or  for  empty  personal  vanity  !  but  in  lowliness  of  mind, 
each  of  you  thinking  others  his  own  superiors,  not  severally 
keeping  your  eye  on  your  own  interests,  but  also  severally  on 
the  interests  of  others.  Be  of  the  same  mind  in  yourselves  that 
Christ  Jesus  was  in  Himself,  who,  existing  in  the  form  (i.e.  in 
the  very  nature,  /J^op^jj)  of  God,  deemed  not  equality  with  God 
a  thing  for  eager  seizure,  but  emptied  Himself,  taking  the 
form  (the  very  nature,  /j-opipyv)  of  a  slave,  revealing  Himself 
in  human  semblance  (ofioidi/xaTi) ;  and  being  found  ^  in 
figure  (cr;;^J7/iaTt)  as  a  man,  humbled  Himself,  showing  Him- 
self obedient  unto  death,  ay,  and  that  death  the  death  of  the 
Cross."  And  so  having,  for  our  example,  in  lowliness  and 
unselfishness,  descended  from  the  infinite  summit  of  glory  to 
the  most  abysmal  depths  of  self-humiliation.  He  was  again 
exalted  by  God  to  a  throne  above  all  thrones,  and  a  dominion 
above  all  dominions.* 

'  An  interesting  feature  of  this  greeting  is  that  here  alone  he  makes  special 
mention  of  the  "  bishops  and  deacons."  From  the  word  "  bishops  "  we  must 
exclude  all  modern  connotations  of  the  word.  At  this  period  "  bishops  "  were 
simply  "presbyters."  The  plural  form  of  the  word  shows  the  date  of  the 
Epistle  before  the  separation  of  the  office  of  the  "  Episcopos  "  from  that  of  the 
"  Presbuteroi." 

^  There  are  two  sections  in  the  letter  which  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
unity — i.  27-ii.  18  ;  and  iv.  1-9.  Unity  was  aU  the  more  essential  in  the 
presence  of  persecution  {i.yriKiiiJ.ei'oi,  i.  28). 

"  See  John  1.  45. 

*  It  is  characteristic  of  the  extreme  depth  and  fulness  of  the  mind  of  St. 
Paul,  that  even  into  an  exhortation  to  the  common  Christian  duty  of  unity  he 
thus  casually  introduces  a  passage  so  theologically  important.  The  chief 
truths  of  the  profoundest  Christology  could  not  have  been  expressed  more 
grandly,  and  at  the  same  time  more  tersely  than  in  this  sw&t  outline  of 
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EiiLippiANS.  3.  This  exhortation  to  perfect  unity,  founded  upon  the  abso- 
lute humility  and  self-sacrifice  of  Christ,  was  the  most  serious 
object  of  this  letter.  Its  infinite  charm  rests  in  its  exquisite 
spontaneity.  It  is  not  of  course  such  a  letter  as  that  to  the 
Eomans,  but  it  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  St.  Paul,  and 
shows  him  in  some  of  the  sweetest  aspects  of  his  character. 
St.  Paul  cannot  always  wear  the  majestic  cothurnus,  yet  his 
lightest  words  are  full  of  dignity.  He  could  never  be  colour- 
less. Even  his  briefest  and  most  casual  letters  derive  their 
colouring  from  those  rich  hues  of  the  writer's  individuality, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  write  five  lines  without 
giving  us  some  of  those  jewels  of  spiritual  thought  or  noble 
expression  "which  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  time 
sparkle  for  ever." 

The  outline  of  this  delightful  letter  of  thanks  to  a  loving 
Church  is  simply  as  follows.  The  exhortation  to  unity 
occupies  sixteen  verses  of  the  second  chapter,  and,  with 
this  exception,  after  the  greeting  and  thanksgiving,  the 
rest  of  the  first  two  chapters  is  filled  with  personal  details 
about  his  feelings  and  work  at  Kome,  especially  the 
touching  words  about  his  difiiculty  of  choosing  between 
life  and  anticipated  death.  The  letter,  in  fact,  is  mainly 
composed   of  two   factors — personal   details    (i.    12 — 26 ;   ii. 

Christ's  passage  downwards,  step  by  step,  from  the  infinite  heights  into  the 
uttermost  abyss  of  self-humiliation  (ii.  6-8),  and  then  His  re-ascent  upwards 
into  the  super-exaltation  *  of  unimaginable  dominion  (ii.  9-11).  Each  word 
of  the  passage  is  full  of  meaning.  Around  the  single  verb  "He  emptied 
Himself"  t  has  risen  a  wide  controversy  known  as  "the  Jcenosis  controversy," 
and  there  is  much  significance,  though  no  shadow  of  Dooetism,  in  the  contrast 
between  the  expressions  "form"  and  "fashion" — the  abiding  and  essential 
form  or  inmost  nature  {iJiop<l>^)  of  God,  in  which  Christ  eternally  was,  and  the 
outward  transitory  fashion  {(rxvi^'a)  of  a  man  In  which  He  was  found. 

In  this  passage  the  "  thought  it  not  robbery  to-be  equal  with  God"  of  the 
A.V.  is  an  unfortunate  mistranslation  which  almost  reverses  the  real  meaning. 
The  whole  context  proves  the  meaning  to  be  that  "  He.counted  it  not  a  prize  " 
— apiTayij.iv  colloquially,  perhaps  incorrectly,  used  in  the  sense  of  ap-Kayna — 
or  "a  thing  to  be  grasped  "  to  be  on  an  equality  with  God.  We  can  only 
mention  it  as  a  literary  and  theological  curiosity  that  so  able  a  critic  as 
Baur  fancied  that  this  was  an  allusion  to  Wisdom  (Sophia)  the  last  Man  of 
the  Pleroma  in  the  Valentinian  system,  whose  offspring  sank  back  into  the 
Emptiness  (Kenoma)  when  she  attempted  to  unite  herself  to  the  Absolute  ! 

*  ii.  9.  y7repJi|/ai(Te.  t  ii.  7,  eavThv  iKevwaev. 
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17 — 30  ;  IV.  10 — 15)  and  exhortations  to  unity  (i.  27  ;  ii.  16  ;  philippians. 
iv.  1 — 9).  But  in  the  second  verse  of  the  third  chapter  the 
Apostle  is  suddenly  interrupted  and  disturbed  by  we  know 
not  what  bitter  gust  of  feeling,  caused  by  we  know  not  what 
machination  of  Jewish  malice.  Apparently  he  was  on  the 
point  of  ending  his  letter.  He  had  said  "finally,"  and 
"  farewell,"  when,  with  a  sudden  burst,  as  it  were,  he  breaks 
into  a  digression  singularly  unlike  the  calm,  sweet,  tolerant 
tone  of  the  rest  of  the  letter.  It  is  like  coming  across  a 
stream  of  molten  lava  in  the  midst  of  green  fields.  He 
warns  the  Philippians  in  words  of  intense  severity  against 
Jewish  and  immoral  opponents,  whom  he  calls  dogs  and  evil 
workers,  and  of  whom  he  says  that  their  god  is  their  belly 
and  then-  glory  in  their  shame.  With  the  vain  boastings  and 
unhallowed  worldliness  of  these  Judaists — this  "mutilation 
party,"  as  he  calls  them — he  contrasts  his  own  trust  (in  spite 
of  all  his  privileges  of  birth  and  life)  in  Christ  alone.^  He 
teUs  them  that,  so  far  from  counting  himself  perfect,  he  aims 
at  resembling  one  of  those  wild-eyed  charioteers  of  whom  his 
soldier-guards  told  him  so  often  when  they  had  come  from 
witnessing  the  races  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  He  too  was  a 
charioteer  on  the  road  to  righteousness,  leaning  forward,  as  it 
were,  in  his  flymg  car ;  bending  over  the  shaken  rein  and  the 
goaded  steed,  forgetting  everything — every  peril,  every  com- 
petitor, every  circling  of  the  meta  in  the  rear,  as  he  pressed  on 
for  the  goal  by  which  sate  the  judges  with  the  palm,  which 
should  be  the  prize  of  his  heavenly  calling  of  God  in  Christ.^ 

^  This  passage  (iii.  2-19')  is,  with  the  famous  passage  about  Christ's  self- 
inanition  (ii.  5-11),  the  most  distinctive  and  doctrinally  important  in  the 
letter.  Having  begun  the  chapter,  "Finally,  my  brethren,  farewell  in  the 
Lord,  to  write  to  you  the  same  things" — i.e.  these  constant  exhortations  to 
unity,  or  perhaps  to  joy — "  is  for  me  not  burdensome,  but  for  you  it  is  safe," 
he  stops,  and  adds  with  startling  suddenness,  "Beware  of  the  dogs,  beware 
of  the  evil  workers,  beware  of  the  concision."  There  is  nothing  un-PauIine  in 
the  words.  In  2  Oor.  xi.  13,  he  had  spoken  of  Judaists  as  "dccdi^/MZ  workers," 
and  if  "  concision" — a  word  which  implies  that  circumcision  may  be  a  mere 
physical  mutilation — ^be  a  very  severe  expression,  it  is  at  any  rate  less  so  than 
the  (perhaps  half-humorous)  sternness  of  the  expression  i^eXov  aiTOK6i^ovTai 
in  Gal.  V.  12. 

^  iii.  14,  (TKoTrhs  "goal "  occurs  here  alone  in  the  New  Testament. 
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PHiLippiANs.  This  long  digression  is,  as  it  were,  the  spent  wave,  the  dying  echo 
of  the  Judaic  controversy.  Beginning  in  strong  indignation,  it 
calms  itself  down  into  pathetic  appeal.  At  the  close  of  it,  in 
the  third  chapter,  he  addresses  his  earnest  appeal  to  the  two 
ladies  Euodia  and  Syntyche.^  After  one  more  exhortation  to 
Christian  joy  and  steadfastness,  he  ends  with  warm  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  their  generous  kindness,  and  with  the  salu- 
tation and  blessing  with  which  he  invariably  concludes.^  How 
richly  must  the  Philippians  have  felt  themselves  repaid  for 
their  generosity  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  so  gentle  and  so 
precious  ! 

4.  We  have  seen  that  the  letter  originated  in  an  act  of 
Christian  liberality,  and  that  its  most  marked  characteristic 
is  that  of  Christian  joy.  These  two  topics,  which  bear  on 
the  origin  and  the  speciality  of  the  letter,  require  a  few  words 
of  further  consideration. 

i.  We  are  often  doubtless  exhorted  to  Christian  liberality. 
Yet  when  we  notice  the  urgency  with  which  St.  Paul  in 
letter  after  letter  pleads  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem, 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  this  great  duty  is  pressed  home 
to  us  so  plainly,  so  fearlessly,  and  so  decisively  as  is  desirable. 
Out  of  the  circle   of   our   own  immediate  families,  beyond 

1  Schwegler  and  Volkmar  see  in  Euodia  and  Syntyohe,  not  two  ladies,  but 
two  parties — the  orthodox  or  Petrine  party,  and  the  Gentile  Christians.  Hitzig 
also  thinks  that  EucaSfa  is  a  feminine  form,  invented  from  Eu((5ios  (LXX.  Gen° 
XXX.  13  =  Asher)  and  'S.vvTixn,  for  i"  Tiixr?  =  Gad)  to  show  that  they  were 
not  really  women  ! 

2  In  iv.  3,  we  have  "  Yea  and  I  beseech  thee,  also,  true  yolcefellow  "  (■yvi\ixii 
aiCvyf).  Who  is  this  unnamed  yokefellow  ?  Eenan  {S.  Paul,  165)  thinks  that 
it  was  Lydia,  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strmn.  iii.  6,  53)  that  she  was 
Paul's  wife  !_  Baur  thinks  that  it  was  meant  (by  the  forger)  to  indicate  St. 
Peter.  It  is  so  unusual  to  salute  a  person  without  mentioning  his  name 
that  I  believe  we  have  here  .i  paronomasia,  and  that  the  Philippian's  name 
was  Syzygus.  It  would  be  quite  in  St.  Paul's  manner  to  address  him  as 
Syzygus  "  yokefellow  "  in  heart  as  in  name.  The  Tubingen  school  suppose  the 
Pliihppian  Clement  who  is  here  saluted  to  be  meant  for  Clement  of  Rome, 
and  they  identify  him  with  the  martyred  Consul,  uncle  of  Domitian ! 
Clemens  was  a  very  common  name,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Philippian  Church. 

Another  question  occults  to  us,  why  does  he  add  to  the  salutation  of  the 
samts,  "especially  they  of  Caesar's  household"?  That  question  cannot  be 
answered.  "They  of  Caesar's  household"  were  probably  a  handful  out  of 
the  thousands  of  slaves  who  filled  the  palace  of  Nero 
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the  edge  of  what  may  be  called  a  somewliat  selfish  domes-  philippians 
ticity,  over  the  verge  of  the  slightly  expanded  egotism  of 
the  private  home,  how  many  of  us  do  anything  appreciable 
to  alleviate  the  distresses,  to  lessen  the  misery,  to  heal  the 
open  sores  of  the  world,  to  visit  Christ  in  His  sickness, 
to  relieve  Christ  in  His  hunger,  to  comfort  Him  in  His 
imprisonment,  or  clothe  Him  in  His  nakedness  ?  And  if  this 
be  so,  if  it  be  not  ours  to  visit  the  fatheiless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  or  to  discharge  in  person  the  high  duties  of 
Christian  charity,  we  can  only  fulfil  these  duties  at  all  by 
generous  giving.  How  many  are  there  who  adequately 
discharge  this  duty  ?  May  we  not  all  learn  from  these 
Philippians,  the  depths  of  whose  poverty  abounded  to  the 
riches  of  their  liberality  ? 

ii.  Notice,  lastly,  the  speciality  of  this  letter  in  its  fine 
throbbing  undertone  of  spiritual  joy.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  sum  of  the  whole  letter  is  "  I  rejoice,  rejoice  ye."  When 
Paul  and  Silas  lay  in  the  deepest  dungeons  of  Philippi,  scored 
and  bleeding  from  the  flagellation  which  the  local  "  Praetors  " 
had  inflicted  upon  them  in  the  forum,  they  had  sung  songs 
in  the  night.  Another  song  now  emanates  from  the  Apostle's 
Eoman  prison.  His  letter  is  like  one  of  those  magnificent 
pieces  of  music  which,  amid  all  its  stormy  fugues  and  mighty 
discords,  is  dominated  by  some  inner  note  of  triumph  which 
at  last  bursts  forth  into  irresistible  and  glorious  victory.  It  is 
new  and  marvellous.  What  was  there  thus  to  fill  the  soul 
and  flood  the  utterance  of  St.  Paul  with  joy  ?  The  letter 
was  dictated  by  a  worn  and  fettered  Jew,  the  victim  of  gross 
perjury,  and  the  prey  of  contending  enmities ;  dictated  by 
a  man  of  feeble  frame,  in  afflicted  circumstances,  vexed 
with  hundreds  of  opponents,  and  with  scarce  one  friend 
to  give  him  consolation.  Could  any  one  have  been 
embittered  with  deeper  wrongs,  or  tormented  by  deadlier 
sufferings?  Before  we  look  upon  this  serene  cheerfulness, 
this  unmurmuring  resignation  of  St.  Paul  as  a  matter  of 
course,  compare  him  for  a  moment  with  others  whose  circum- 
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pHiLippiANs.  stances  were  a  thousandfold  less  pitiable  than  his.  I  will  not 
take  the  case  of  Ovid  and  the  wailing  agony  of  his  Tristia, 
for  Ovid  was  a  poet  whose  genius  had  been  debased  by 
the  enervation  of  long-continued  sensuality.  But  let  us 
compare  St.  Paul  with  men  of  finer  fibre  and  purer  life. 
Cicero  was,  for  a  short  time,  exiled.  His  exile  had  every 
mitigation.  He  was  not  imprisoned.  He  could  choose  his 
own  home.  He  was  surrounded  wherever  he  went  with 
wealth,  luxury,  admiration,  troops  of  friends.  He  knew  that 
the  great  and  the  powerful  were  using  all  their  influence  on 
his  behalf  And  yet,  though  he  claimed  to  be  a  philosopher, 
though  he  had  published  whole  volumes  of  lofty  exhortation, 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  many  letters  which  he  wrote  during 
that  short  exile  which  is  not  full  of  unmanly  lamentations. 

Take  another  instance.  Seneca  was  a  contemporary  of 
St.  Paul ;  he  may  even  have  seen  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
immense  wealth,  of  high  rank,  of  great  reputation;  a  man 
who  wrote  books  full  of  the  most  sounding  professions  of 
Stoic  endurance  and  Stoic  superiority  to  passion  and  to  pain. 
He  too  was,  for  a  short  time,  exiled  to  Sardinia.  He  too  was 
free,  and  rich,  and  he  had  powerful  friends.  How  did  he  bear 
his  exile  ?  He  too  broke  into  abject  complaints,  and  in  spite 
of  his  Stoicism  was  not  ashamed  to  grovel  with  extravagant 
flatteries  at  the  feet  of  a  worthless  freedman,  to  induce  him 
to  procure  his  return. 

Take  another  instance,  and  this  time  a  Christian — Dante. 
We  know  what  he  thought  and  felt  about  "the  hell  of 
exile,  that  slow,  bitter,  lingering,  hopeless  death,  which  none 
can  know  but  the  exile  himself"  We  know  how,  when  the 
monk  who  opened  for  him  the  door  of  the  monastery  of 
Santa  Croce  asked  him  "  What  seek  you  here  ? "  he  gazed 
round  him  with  hollow  eyes  and  slowly  answered  "  Pacem  !  " 
"  Peace." 

We  might  take  other  instances.  We  might  compare  St. 
Paul  in  exile  with  Clarendon,  or  Atterbury,  or  Bolingbroke. 
His   lot  was  incomparably  worse   than  theirs,  for  he   was 
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not  only  an  exile,  he  was  cold  and  hungry,  and  a  prisoner  philippians. 
and  lonely,  and  suffering  and  distressed  by  the  constant 
machinations  of  bitter  opponents,  and  with  the  sword 
of  the  headsman  hanging,  as  it  were,  by  a  thread  over 
his  neck.  Yet  his  magnanimity  stands  out  in  bright 
contrast  with  even  the  best  and  greatest  of  these.  He  does 
not,  like  Cicero,  weary  his  friends  with  complaints  and 
importunities.  He  does  not,  like  Seneca,  fawn  upon  the 
worthless.  He  does  not,  like  Dante,  yield  to  a  brooding 
melancholy.  No  such  gloom  comes  over  him  as  that  which 
fell  on  our  own  great  exiles.  Yet  he  was  more  guiltless  than 
any  of  these,  and  his  sufferings  were  infinitely  more  un- 
merited. Amid  poverty  and  imprisonment,  with  the  frown 
of  the  tyrant  bent  on  him,  death  seeming  to  stare  him  in 
the  face,  the  fundamental  note  in  the  many-toned  music  of 
his  letter  is  the  note  of  joy.  He  recalls  to  our  minds  the 
runner  who,  at  the  supreme  moment  of  Grecian  history, 
brought  to  Athens  the  news  of  Marathon.  Worn,  panting, 
exhausted  with  the  effort  to  be  the  herald  of  deliverance,  he 
sank  in  death  on  the  threshold  of  the  first  house  which  he 
reached  with  the  tidings  of  victory,  and  sighed  forth  his 
gallant  soul  in  one  great  sob,  almost  in  the  very  same  words 
as  those  used  by  the  Apostle,  'x^alpere,  ■y^aipo/xei',  "  Rejoice 
ye,  we  too  rejoice  ! "  The  whole  letter  bears  "  the  impress,  at 
times  almost  elegiac,  of  resignation  in  view  of  death  with 
high  apostolic  dignity,  unbroken  holy  joy,  hope,  and  victory 
over  the  world."  ^  Here  at  least  is  one  grand  example  for  us 
all  to  follow,  one  glorious  lesson  for  us  all  to  learn.  Let  us 
try  to  attain  to  the  secret  of  this  peace  which  is  like  the  deep 
peace  in  the  heart  of  ocean  in  spite  of  aU  its  surface  agita- 
tions. Let  us  try  to  catch  this  glowing  spirit  which,  even  in 
the  midst  of  sorrow,  gives  to  the  Christian  a  pure  and 
incommunicable  joy.  Amid  the  gloom,  amid  the  vapours  of 
the  charnel  house,  let  our  heavenly  hope  be  stiU  "  Like  the 
lone  lamp  which  trembles  in  the  tomb."     They  talk  of  the 

•  Meyer. 
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pHiLippiAns.  depression   of  the  age.     Pessimism  is   becoming   a-  popular 

philosophy.     In  its  luxury,  and  in  its  struggles,  and  in  its 

sensuality,  and  in  its  very  successes,  the  age  is  sad.     We 

deserve  and  we  receive  the  punishment  of  those  whom  the 

great  Italian  poet  described  as  duly  punished  for  this  guilt, 

since — 

"  Once  we  were  sad 
In  the  sweet  air  made  gladsome  by  the  sun, 
Now  in  this  mii'ky  darkness,  we  are  sad. " 

But  the  inward  joy  of  the  Christian,  if  brightest  in  the 
sunshine,  is  unquenched  even  by  the  storm.  The  true 
Christian,  the  perfect  Christian,  the  saint  of  God,  can  be 
glad  even  in  adversity,  and  rich  in  poverty,  and  calm  in  the 
prospect  of  death.  Why  ?  Because  he  has  a  freedom  which 
no  fetters  can  coerce,  and  a  treasure  which  makes  as  nothing 
the  loss  of  all ;  and  because  death,  which  guilty  men  regard 
as  the  most  awful  of  penalties,  is  to  him  the  sleep  which 
God  sends  to  His  beloved  when  their  day's  work  is  done. 
St.  Paul  stood  on  a  rock  which  no  lightning  could  shatter,  no 
billow  shake.  He  stood  high  above  the  need  of  riches,  above 
the  dread  of  enemies.  In  a  sense  infinitely  truer  than  the 
vaunt  of  the  Stoic,  he  superabounded  on  the  verge  of  hunger ; 
he  was  a  king  in  the  slave's  dungeon  ;  in  the  midst  of  deser- 
tion he  had  many  friends.  "  Hath  he  not  always  treasures, 
always  friends  " — the  holy  Christian  man  ?     Yes  I 

"  Three  treasures,  life,  and  light, 
And  calm  thoughts,  regular  as  infant's  breath, 
And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night, 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death." 
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NOTE   I.  PHILIPPIAKS 

OUTLINE   OF   THE   EPISTLF. 

i.  Greeting,     i.  1,  2. 

2.  Thanksgiving  and  prayer,     i.  3-11. 

3.  Personal  details,  and  messages,  and  thanks  (i.  12-26  ;  ii.   17-30  ; 
iv.  10-19). 

4.  Exhortations  to  unity  (i.  27- ii.  16  ;  iv.  1-9). 

5.  Digression    and    warning    concerning    false     Judaising    teachers 
(iii.  2-21). 

6.  Doxology,  salutations,  and  blessing  (iv.  20-23). 


The  letter  is  the  least  systematic  of  all  the  Epistles,  but  it  contain? 
several  very  striking  and  beautiful  passages.     Such  are — ■ 

i.  19-26.     The  doubt  respecting  the  choice  of  life  or  death. 

ii.  5-11.     The  appeal  to  the  example  of  Christ,  in  His  "inanition 
(Jcenosis)  which  was  followed  by  exaltation. 

iii.  7-11.     His  readiness  to  sacrifice  everything  for  Christ. 

iv.  12-16.     His  continued  sense  of  imperfection. 


As  regards  the  phraseology  of  the  Epistle  we  may  notice  the 
expressions — 

iv.  8.  If  there  be  any  virtue.  This  is  the  only  place  where  the  word 
apsTT)  occurs  in  St.  Paul. 

That  ye  may  approve  the  things  that  are  excellent  {ds  to  hotufiii^dv 
vjias  TO.  Sta(j>epovTj).  Lit.  "  that  ye  may  discriminate  the  transcendent,'' 
i.e.  that  even  in  good  things  you  may  discern  what  things  are  best. 
Comp.  Eom.  ii.  8. 

i.  13.  In  all  the  praetorian  camp.  The  residence  of  a  king  or 
governor  might  be  called  a  Praetorium  in  the  Provinces  (Matt,  xxvii. 
27),  but  we  may  be  sure  that  this  term  (properly  "  general's  tent ")  was 
not  used  at  Eome,  where  it  would  have  been  insultingly  suggestive  of  a 
military  despotism. 

i.  25.  /  shall  bide  and  abide  with  you  all  (iieva  koi  avjmapaiifvai)  ;  the 
play  of  words  is  quite  in  St.  Paul's  manner  (Bom.  i.  28,  29,  30  ;  iL  1  ; 
xii.  3  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  2  ;  vi.  10  ;  vii.  31  ;  xi.  29  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  8,  &c.) 

i.  27.  Live  as  citizens,  worthily  of  the  "  Gospel  of  Christ "  (noXiTeilfade 
comp.  TToXiVfu/xa,  iii.  20).  The  Philippians  enjoyed  the  Roman  franchise 
as  St.  Paul  himself  did.  The  substantive  "  citizenship  "  does  not  occur 
again  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  verb  only  in  Acts  xxiii.  1. 

X  2 
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ii.  1.  If  there  he  any  tender  mercies  and  compassions.  The  reading  of 
nearly  all  the  Uncials  is  el'  ns  a-irXdyxva  koI  olKTipjioi,  "if  any  one  he 
tender  mercy  and  compassion."  This  has  been  treated  as  a  mere  clerical 
error,  but  St.  Paul  may  have  written  it  as  he  writes  ivSvcraa-de  aiikayxva. 
Col.  iii.  12. 

ii.  17.  If  I  am  poured  out  upon  the  sacrifice  and  offering  of  your  faith. 
The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  drink-oflfering  poured  over  a  sacrifice. 
2  Tim.  ii.  6.  geneca  when  dying  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  64)  sprinkled  the  by- 
standers with  his  blood,  saying,  "  Libare  se  liquorem  ilium  Jovi  Libera- 
tori."    So  too  Thrasea,  "  Libemus,  inqtiit,  Jovi  Liberatori."     Id.  xv.  35. 

ii.  19.  Hazarding  his  life.  The  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  is  napa^o- 
Xtva-diiivos.  The  word  was  technically  used  oi parabolani,  who  as  it  were 
"  played  the  gamblers  "  with  their  lives  in  attending  on  the  sick. 

iii.  1.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord.  The  word  p^aipere  means  both  "farewell," 
and  "  fare  ye  well." 

iii.  9.  A  righteousness  which  is  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  of  Ood  by  faith  (8ia  wicmas  .  .  .  ex  Scoi  .  .  .  eVi  rfi 
iTLCTTei),  i.e.  a  righteousness  by  means  of  faith,  coming  from  God,  based  on 
faith. 

iv,  10.  Te  have  revived  your  thought  for  me  (dve6a\eTf  to  inip 
('poll  (l>povelv).  Lit.  "Ye  bloomed  again  io  think  on  my  behalf"  Here 
the  A.V.  keeps  the  metaphor  "your  care  for  me  hath  flourished  again." 
It  was  a  "  fresh  springlike  outburst "  of  old  kindness. 

ii.  25.  Your  messenger.  ("Apostle"  in  the  lower  and  untechnical 
sense  of  the  word.     2  Cor.  viii.  23.) 

iii.  21.  Our  vile  body.  Happily  this  is,  in  the  A.V.,  a  mistranslation 
of  1-0  crapa  Trj<!  TaireivaxTsas  fjpaii;  "the  body  of  our  humiliation." 
Scripture  nowhere  sanctions  the  Maniohean  notion  of  the  vileness  of  the 
body  or  the  inherent  evil  of  matter. 

iv.  5.  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men  (vpdv  to  cVifixer). 
Eather  your  "  courtesy,"  Tyndale  ;  modestia,  Vulg.  ;  "  softness," 
Cranmer  ;  "  your  reasonableness." 

iv.  7.  The  peace  of  Ood  shall  guard  your  hearts.  God's  peace  shall 
stand  armed — shall  keep  sentry  over  {(j>povpricrei)  your  hearts. 

iv.  12.  /  have  learned.  Eather,  "I  have  been  initiated,"  "I  have 
learnt  the  secret "  {pepvtjpai). 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS. 

WRITTEN   DURING   THE   FIRST   ROMAN   IMPRISONMENT. 
ABOUT   A.D.    63. 


"Christ  all  in  all." 

"  Per  Me  venitur,  ad  Me  pervenitur,  in  Me  permanetur." — Aug.  In  Joann. 
xii. 

'Ek  avTif  irepiTroTeiTe.    In  eo  ambulate ;  in  illo  solo.     Hie  Epistola  scopua 
est." — Bengel. 


"Walk  in  Him."— Col.  ii.  6. 


St.  Paul's  Epistles — as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  colossians. 
observe — generally  grew  out  of  what  (in  ordinary  language) 
would  be  called  "  accidental  circumstances."  To  the  Christian, 
however,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  chance "  or  "  accident." 
Even  the  word  Tv)(7)  does  not  once  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  therefore  only  with  the  limitations  which  every 
Christian  can  supply  for  himself  that  the  Apostle's  writings 
can  be  called,  in  the  phrase  of  a  French  writer,  "  des  Merits  de 
circonstance." 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  true  that  he  never  seems  to  have 
written  without  some  express  reason  or  immediate  occasion 
for  doing  so.  Of  the  four  letters  despatched  during  his  three 
years'  imprisonment,  the  letter  to  the  Philippians  was  caused 
by  the  arrival  of  Epaphroditus  from  Philippi  with  a  pecuniary 
gift.  The  letter  to  Philemon  was  written  to  secure  a  kindly 
reception  for  a  runaway  slave.  The  letter  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Colossians  rose  out  of  the  visit  of  Epaphras,  a  Colossian 
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coLossiANs.  presbyter,  who  came  to  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  and  whom  he  calls 
his  "  dear  fellow  servant,"  and  "  fellow  prisoner." 

St.  Paul  says  that  the  Colossians  had  never  "  seen  his  face 
in  the  flesh."  But  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  them,  and  the 
news  which  Epaphras  brought  of  their  condition  was  so 
strange  and  serious  that  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  write  to 
them,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  irreparable  mischief. 

Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Maeander  in  Asia  Minor  is 
the  river  Lycus,  a  river  which,  like  the  Anio,  clothes  its  bed 
and  valley  with  calcareous  deposits,  and  forms  for  itself  natural 
bridges  of  gleaming  travertine,  of  which  the  fantastic  effect 
is  increased  by  the  earthquakes  to  which  this  region  has  been 
peculiarly  liable.  On  the  banks  of  this  strange  river  were  three 
populous  cities,  Hierapolis,  Laodicea  and  Colossae.  Hierapolis 
is  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Epictetus,  whose  moral  teaching 
is  the  fairest  flower  of  heathen  philosophy ;  and  as  the  See  of 
Papias,  whose  writings  were  of  much  importance  to  the  early 
Church.  Laodicea,  wealthy  and  magnificent,  was  the  oldest  and 
least  faithful  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Colossae,  or  (as  the  name  appears  on  coins  and  inscriptions) 
Colassae,  afterwards  called  Chonos,  was  an  ancient  but 
dwindling  township,  "  the  least  important  to  which  any 
letter  of  St.  Paul  is  addressed."  ^ 

Although  he  was  within  such  easy  reach  of  these  three 
interesting  cities,  St.  Paul,  strange  to  say,  had  never  visited 
them  during  his  long  residence  at  Ephesus.^  Perhaps  his 
labours  "  night  and  day "  among  his  Ephesian  converts  had 
detained  him  almost  exclusively  in  the  great  city  of  Artemis. 
Yet,  indirectly,  he  had  become  the  founder  of  the  Churches 
of  the  Lycus.  For  among  his  hearers  at  Ephesus  had  been 
Philemon,  and  Epaphras  of  Colossae,  and  Nymphas  of  Lao- 
dicea; and  they,  acting  on  the  grand  principle  that  every 
Christian  is  God's  missionary,  seem  to  have  founded  these 

1  In  the  days  of  Herodotus  (vii.  20)  and  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  2,  §  6)  it 
had  been  great  and  flourishing.  In  the  days  of  Strabo  it  had  sunk  into  a 
•n6\LfT/j,a  (xii.  17). 

-  Col.  ii,  1. 
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daughter  Churches  of  the  Ionian  metropolis.^  St.  Paul  was  colosslvks. 
writing  on  a  private  matter  to  the  Colossian  Philemon.  He 
took  the  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Church  of  that  place 
and  the  Churches  in  the  more  splendid  neighhour-cities  which 
were  in  the  same  valley,  and  within,  easy  reach  of  each  other. 
He  was  aU  the  more  eager  to  seize  this  opportunity  because 
Epaphras  brought  with  him  the  disturbing  tidings  that  the 
germs  of  a  new  heresy  were  there  springing  into  Ufe. 

This  heresy — new  yet  old,  local  yet  universal — was  but 
another  of  the  Protean  forms  assumed  by  the  eternal 
gravitation  to  erroneous  extremes.  In  outward  features  it 
differed  from  that  tendency  to  apostatise  into  Judaism,  from 
which  St.  Paul  had  finally  saved  the  Church  by  his  Epistles 
to  the  Galatians  and  Romans,  nor  was  it  mixed  up  with 
that  personal  antagonism  which  adds  so  much  additional 
sting  and  bitterness  to  his  previous  controversies.  It  was 
more  insidious,  but  less  violent.  It  was  an  incipient  form  of 
those  dangerous  and  inflating  heresies — bred  in  the  decay  and 
the  ferment  of  new  faiths,  and  mixture  of  old  creeds — which 
were  soon  to  be  known  under  the  name  of  Gnosticism. 

The  strange  district,  "  sombre  and  melancholy,"  rent  by 
earthquakes,  and  "  burnt  up,  or  rather  incinerated  by  volcanic 
catastrophes,"  seemed  to  invite  its  inhabitants  to  a  dreamy 
mysticism.  Their  religiosity  was  fuU  of  formalism  and  fear. 
It  may  have  sprung  up  among  Jewish  Essenes,  influenced  by 
subtle  Asiatic  speculations.^  It  was  a  mixture  of  ascetic 
practices  and  dreamy  imaginations.  It  combined  a  crude 
theosophy  with  a  hard  discipline  and  an  elaborate  ritual.  It 
made  much  of  meats,  and  drinks,  and  new  moons,  and 
sabbaths.  It  laid  down  valueless  rules  of  "  Touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not.''  While  professing  to  debase  the  body  with 
hard  mortification,  it  was  no  real  remedy  for  self-indulgence. 

^  The  true  reading  of  i.  7  is  uirep  rjiiZv.  Epaphras  had  been  a  missionary 
to  these  cities  on  Paul's  hehalf. 

-  On  the  Colossian  heretics,  see  Bishop  Lightfoot's  Essay  in  his  edition  of 
the  Epistle,  and  an  excellent  note  of  Nitzsch  in  Bleek's  Einleilung,  §  163. 
VorUsungen,  pp.  15-17 
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coijossiANs.  Under  the  guise  of  a  voluntary  humility,  it  concealed  an  ex- 
travagant pride.  But  worse  than  this,  being  tainted  with 
the  heresy  that  evil  resides  in  matter,  and  therefore  that  the 
body  is  essentially  and  inherently  vile,  the  adherents  of  this 
perverted  doctrine  were  perhaps  led  to  hint  at  some  distinc- 
tion between  the  human  Jesus  and  the  divine  Christ.  They 
were  certainly  trying  to  thrust  all  kinds  of  intermediate 
agencies,  especially  angels,  between  the  soul  and  God.  Such 
were  the  crafty  errors — swiftly  germinating  in  the  "loose 
fertility"  of  the  Asiatic  intellect — which  St.  Paul  had  to 
combat  in  writing  to  Christians,  of  whom  the  majority  were 
personal  strangers  to  himself.  He  met  them,  not  by  indignant 
controversy,  for  as  yet  these  errors  were  only  undeveloped; 
nor  by  pergonal  authority,  for  these  Christians  were  not  his 
converts ;  but  by  the  noblest  of  all  forms  of  controversy, 
which  is  the  pure  presentation  of  counter  truths.  To  a 
cumbrous  ritualism  he  opposes  a  spiritual  service ;  to  inflating 
speculations  a  sublime  reality ;  to  hampering  ordinances  a 
manly  self-discipline ;  to  esoteric  exclusiveness  a  universal 
Gospel ;  to  theological  cliques  an  equal  brotherhood ;  to  barren 
systems  a  new  life,  a  new  impulse,  a  religion  of  the  heart. 

But  most  of  all,  he  adopts  the  one  best  ^^■ay  of  meeting 
the  aberrations  of  Christianity,  which  is  to  lead  back  the  soul 
to  Christ.  Already  to  the  Thessalonians  he  had  spoken  of 
Christ  as  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead ;  to  the  Corinthians  as 
the  Invisible  Head  and  Ruler  of  the  Church;  to  tJ\e 
Galatians  as  the  breaker  of  the  yoke  of  spiritual  bondage ; 
to  the  Eomans  as  the  Deliverer  from  sin  and  death.  He 
had  now  to  develop  a  new  truth  more  nearly  akin  to  that  revela- 
tion of  Christ  which  we  find  in  St.  John.  He  has  to  set 
Christ  forth  as  the  eternal  and  yet  Incarnate  Word ;  as  the 
Redeemer  of  the  universe;  as  the  Lord  of  matter,  no  less 
than  of  spirit ;  as  one  who,  being  the  fulness  of  God's  per- 
fections, is  the  only  Mediator,  the  only  Potentate,  the  sole 
source  of  life  to  all  the  world.  The  sum,  the  whole  scope  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  that  Christ  is  the  Pleroma— 
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the  Plenitude — at  once  tlie  brimmed  receptacle  and  the  total  colossians. 
contents  of  all  the  gifts  and  attributes  of  God ;  Christ  is  all 
in  all ;  walk  in  Him  and  in  Him  alone. 

The  style  of  the  Epistle  is  somewhat  laboured.     It  lacks 
the  spontaneity,  the  fire,  the  passion,  the  tender  emotion, 
which  mark  most  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.     The  reason  for 
this  is  twofold.    It  is  partly  because  he  is  addressing  strangers, 
the  members  of  Churches  which  he  had  not  directly  founded, 
and  to  whom  his  expressions  did  not  flow  forth  from  the  same 
full  spring  of  intimate  affection.     It  is  still  more  because  he 
is  refuting  errors  with  which  he  was  not  familiar,  and  which 
he  had  not  witnessed  in  their  direct  immediate  workings. 
He  had  only  heard  of   these  errors  secondhand.     He  only 
understood  so  much  of  their  nature   as  Epaphras  had  set 
before  him  in  his  Eoman  prison.     In  dealing  with  them  he 
was  engaged  upon  a  new  theme.     When  he  was  a  little  more 
familiarised  with  the  theme — when  he  is  writing  of  it  a  second 
time  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  when  he  is  addressing 
converts  whom  he  had  personally  won  to  Christ — he  writes 
with  more  fervency  and  ease.     The  difference  between  the 
Epistles  is  analogous  to  that  between  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  the  Eomans.     In  the  close  similarity  between 
the  letters  to  Ephesus  and  Colossae,  and  yet  in  the  strongly 
marked   individuality  of   each,  we   have   one  of  the   most 
indisputable  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  both.     The  two  are 
different,  but  each  has  its  own  greatness.     If  this  Epistle  has 
less   of   the    attractive   personal  element,  and  the  winning 
pathos  of  other  letters  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  still  living,  terse, 
solid,  manly,  vigorous;    and  brief  though  it  be,  it  still,  as 
Calvin  says,  contains  the  nucleus  of  the  Gospel. 

It  falls  into  five  well-marked  sections  :  the  introduction,  and 
the  doctrinal,  the  polemic,  the  practical,  the  personal  sections. 
1.  After  a  brief  greeting  (i.  1,  2),  the  Apostle  utters  a  full 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  faith,  and  love,  and  fruitfulness, 
which  sprang  from  their  hope  of  heavenly  blessedness 
(i.  3-8).     He  then  tells  them  of  his  ceaseless  prayers  for 
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ooLossiANs.  them,  that  they  may  be  filled  with  full  knowledge  and 
spiritual  understanding,  still  bearing  fresh  fruit,  and  being 
strengthened  with  fresh  power,  and  perpetually  giving  thanks 
to  God,  who  rescued  us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and 
qualified  us  for  our  share  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,  and  transferred  us  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His 
love,  in  whom  we  have  our  redemption,  the  remission  of  our 
sins  (1-13). 

2.  This  leads  him  gradually  to  the  great  doctrinal  passage 
respecting  the  nature  and  office  of  Christ,  as  supreme  alike 
in  relation  to  the  Universe  and  to  the  Church,  alike  in  the 
natural  and  in  the  moral  creation  (ii.  15-17).  It  is  this 
passage  which  constitutes  the  theological  germ  of  the  Epistle, 
and  stamps  it  pre-eminently  as  the  Christological  Epistle.  In 
the  following  verses  St.  Paul  characteristically  dwells  on  the 
thoughts  at  once  exalting  and  humiliating,  that  the  fuU 
absolute,  and  universal  revelation  of  this  long-hidden  mystery 
should  have  been  intrusted  to  Mm;  and  he  expresses  his 
earnest  desire  that  the  Churches  of  the  Lycus  valley,  though 
they  had  not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh,  may  be  helped  by  him 
to  the  full  knowledge  of  that  mystery  of  God,  which  is 
Christ,  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  to  be  by  us  sought  for  and  enjoyed  (i.  11 ;  ii.  3). 
His  object  in  writing  is  that  they  may  be  founded  and  firm  in 
their  faith,  like  pillars  and  temples  which  are  exempt  from 
the  earthquake -shocks,^  of  which  they  saw  the  terrible  traces 
on  every  side,  and  which  at  last  shook  their  city  into  the  dust. 

3.  From  this  he  passes  to  the  direct  polemic  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  error  by  which  the  letter  had  been 
occasioned  (ii.  4-iii.  4).  There  was  (he  implies)  at  Colossae  a 
certain  Essene  mystic,  whom  he  will  not  name,  who,  with  his 
seductive  plausibility,^  was  making  a  prey  of  them  by  a  so- 
called  "  philosophy,"  which  was  nothing  else  but  vain  deceit 

'  1.  23,  ix))  ixeraKivovfifvoi,  "  not  earthquake-shaken." 

'^  ii.  8,   6   v/xas   (TvXayuyiav    5ia  t5}s  ^tKoffocpias.     ii.    4,    /j.-fj  Tts  vfxas  irapa- 
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in  accordance  with  human  traditions  and  earthly  rudiments,  colossians. 

not  in  accordance  with  Christ.     After  exposing  the  special 

errors  which  this  man  was  trying  to  inculcate  (ii.  4 — 23),  he 

shows  them,  in  a  powerful  passage,  that  the  true  remedy  for 

carnal  temptations  was  to  be  found  in  thoughts  and  practices 

far  different  from  the  worrying  scrupulosities  of  ceremonialism 

and  asceticism  (iii.  1 — 4). 

4.  Leaving  the  regions  of  doctrine  and  controversy  he 
passes  to  the  direct  moral  applications  of  the  practical  part  of 
his  letter.  This  consists  partly  of  general  (iii.  5 — 17),  partly 
of  special  precepts  (iii.  18;  iv.  6).  As  general  precepts  he 
bids  them  slay  at  a  blow  ^  by  the  new  life  which  is  in  Christ, 
and  which  is  Christ,  the  sensual  passions  of  their  heathen 
past,  together  with  all  the  hatred  and  falsehood  of  the  old 
man  with  his  deeds,  and  to  put  on  at  once  the  new  man,  who 
is  being  ever  renewed  to  full  knowledge  according  to  the 
image  of  the  creator  in  that  region  where  all  earthly  distinc- 
tions are  done  away.  Above  all,  love,  in  all  its  forms,  is  to  be 
a  part  of  this  new  being,  and  peace  and  spiritual  fervour  are 
to  dominate  in  all  their  words  and  deeds  (iii.  5 — 17).  Passing 
to  special  precepts,^  he  has  a  word  of  exhortation  for  women, 
for  men,  for  children,  for  fathers.  Thinking  perhaps  of 
Onesimus  and  Philemon,  he  impresses  faithfulness  on  slaves, 
and  justice  on  masters.  He  urges  on  them  the  duty  of  earnest 
and  constant  supplication,  and  specially  asks  their  prayers  on 
behalf  of  his  own  labours  in  the  Gospel.  He  further  bids 
them  walk  in  wisdom,  earnestness,  and  holiness  of  speech. 

5.  The  rest  of  the  letter  is  personal  (iv.  7 — 17).  Tychicus 
the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  their  fellow  townsman  Onesimus 
would  tell  them  all  about  him.  He  sends  them  greetings 
from  Aristarchus  his  fellow  captive,  Mark  the  cousin  of 
Barnabas,  and  Jesus  Justus,  his  Jewish  comforters  and  fellow 
workers.      Their  pastor  Epaphras,  Luke  the  physician,  the 

'  iii.  5.     Ne/cpdJo-are  ...  8.  aTrSSeffBe.     All  that  was  evil  was  to  be  blown  up 
at  once,  but  all  good  habits  were  to  be  continually  built  up. 
*  Th«se  are  all  in  the  present  imperative,  implying  contiuuous  duties. 
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coLossiANs.  beloved,  and  Demas— about  whom  there  is  a  somewhat 
ominous  reticence— greet  them.  They  are  to  salute  the 
Laodicean  Christians  and  Nymphas  and  his  friends,  and  to 
see  that  this  letter  and  the  one  which  he  is  writing  to  Laodicea 
be  interchanged  and  read  in  both  Churches.^  Archippus, 
perhaps  the  son  of  Philemon  and  chief  pastor  of  Laodicea, 
is  to  be  stirred  up  to  more  earnest  efforts. 

The  letter  closes  with  the  brief  autographic  salutation  of 
St.  Paul,  in  that  shorter  form—"  Grace  be  with  you  "—which 
is  characteristic  of  his  later  Epistles.  But  St.  Paul 
rarely  wrote  even  a  single  paragraph  without  adding 
some  individual  touch,  and  here  he  inserts  the  pathetic  words 
"Remember  my  bonds."  Perhaps  as  he  rose  to  take  the 
reed  from  his  amanuensis — Timothy  or  Tychicus — the 
coupling-bond  which  bound  him  by  the  wrist  to  the  Praetorian 
soldier  clanked  upon  the  floor,  and  he  was  reminded  (as  when 
he  wrote  to  Philemon)  that  he  presents  the  strange  anomaly 
of  "  an  ambassador  in  a  chain." 

Even  in  the  dust  of  St.  Paul's  writings  there  is  gold,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  clause  of  this  Epistle  which  has  not  its 
own  beauty,  value,  or  interest.  Clearly  however  the  two  most 
specific  and  important  passages  are  the  Doctrinal  and  the 
Polemical — in  which  combined  he  presents  the  loftiest 
possible  Christplogy  as  the  only  effectual  counterpoise,  both 
morally  and  intellectually,  to  Gnostic  error. 

Let  us  glance  at  these  two  passages. 

I.  In  the  first  (i.  19 — ii.  3),  after  thanking  God  for  the 
redemption  and  remission  of  sins  wrought  by  the  Son  of  His 
Love,  he  proceeds  to  set  forth  Christ  in  His  unmistakable, 
unapproachable,  eternal  divinity.  In  relation  to  God  He 
is  God's  image,  alike  His  representation  and  manifesta- 
tion.   In  relation  to  the  Universe  He  is  the  Mediator  between 

'  It  is  called  tV  ek  AaoSi/tefas  because  it  would  come  to  Colossae  from 
Ijaodicea,  which  was  lower  down  the  Lycus  valley  nearer  to  Ephesus.  The 
"  Laodicean  "  letter  is  probably  the  circular  letter  to  "the  Ephesians."  The 
extant  letter  "  to  the  Laodiceans  "  is  a  spm-ious  and  valueless  cento  of  Pauline 
phrases. 
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God  and  all  created  things,  being  prior  to  all  creation,  and  colossians, 

sovereign  over  all  creation.      Mystic  dreamers  might  invent 

Angelologies,  and  thrust  intermediate  agencies  between  man 

and  God,  thus  interfering  with  man's  most  blessed  privilege 

of  immediate  access ;  but  Christ  is  all  in  all.     All  things — ■ 

in  heaven   and    on   earth,    visible   and    invisible — whether 

"  thrones,"  or  "  lordships,"  or  "  principalities,"  or  "  powers," — 

all  things  were  created  (eVr/a^i?)  by  His  agency ;  all  things 

continue  their  being  (eKTia-Tui)  with  reference  to  Him ;  His 

divine  prae-existence  (avro?  e<jTiv)  precedes  all  things,  and 

in  Him  as  the  band  of  the  universe  all  things  cohere.     Such 

is  His  relation  to  God,  and  to  all  the  natural  Universe.     The 

constant  repetition  of  the  words  "all  things"  ^  shows  with  what 

absolute  jealousy  St.  Paul  would  exclude  His  universality  of 

pre-eminence  from  every  encroachment,  whether  of  Angels 

or  of  jEons.^     However   great  they  may  be  in  themselves 

"thrones,   dominations,    virtues,    princedoms,   powers,"    are 

nothing  in  respect  to  His  all-completeness.     St.  Paul  will 

hear  of  none  but 

" Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end."  ' 

For,  being  thus  in  Himself,  what  is  He  to  the  Church  ?  The 
Church  is  the  body  of  which  He  is  the  Head.  He  is  the 
Beginning,  the  Firstborn  from  the  dead,  the  presiding  power 
in  all  things,  because  God  thought  good  that  in  Him  the 
whole  Plenitude — the  totality  of  the  divine  attributes  and 
agencies — should  take  its  dwelling.  "  In  Him,"  he  adds  a 
little  later  on — in  a  passage  which  is  the  nearest  approach  of 
any  other  writer  to  St.  John's  "  the  Word  became  flesh  " — "  in 
Him  resides  *  all  the  Plenitude  of  Godhead  bodily."  The 
human  Jesus  is  one  with  the  Eternal  Christ. 

But  if  He  be  so  immense,  if  He  be  the  Consummation, 

'  irdcrvs  Krlareois,  15.   riircii'TO  .  .  tA  navra,  16.  vpi^dvTaij'  .  .  ra  irdv-ra,  17. 

^  The  Valentinians,  according  to  Irenaens  (Eaer.  i.  4,  §  5),  talked  not  only  of 
"thrones"  and  "lordships,"  but  even  of  "godships"  (fleciTijTEs).  St.  Paul 
lias  already  warned  the  Colossians  in  this  Epistle  that  the  plenitude  of 
Godship  is  in  Christ. 

'  Col.  i.  15-17. 

*  KaToiKEi.     St.  John  uses  the  word  cff/t^vaKrcc  (i.  14). 
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coLossiANs.  the  Fulfilment,  the  Pleroma,  if  He  be  what  the  Jewish 
theosophists  called  "the  Place" — (Makom) — the  Universe, 
of  which  they  said  "God  is  not  the  Makom,  but  all  the 
Makom  is  in  God"  — there  was  an  obvious  danger  that 
speculating  errorists  might  try  to  disunite  Jesus — to  separate 
the  human,  the  suffering  Jesus  from  the  Divine,  Eternal 
Son.  St.  Paul  at  once  guards  against  such  heresies  by  adding 
that  it  was  also  God's  will  by  His  means  to  reconcile  all 
things  to  Himself,  making  peace  by  the  blood  of  His  cross. 
St.  Paul  does  not  shrink  from  a  juxtaposition  of  these  two 
words — the  Supreme,  the  Pleroma  on  the  one  hand,  who  is 
the  summit  of  all  exaltation,  and  on  the  other  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  most  abysmal  degradation,  the  gibbet  of  a 
malefactor's  shame.  He  therefore  emphatically  repeats  the 
words  that  "By  Him"  God  thus  reconciled  all  things  to 
Himself — yea,  by  His  cross — whether  the  things  on  earth  or 
even  those  in  the  heavens  (i.  15 — 20).  And  having  thus 
compressed  into  a  few  lines  the  description  of  Christ's  work 
generally,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  His  work  specially  for  the 
redeemed  Golossians  (21,  22),  if  only  they  abide  in  the  faith, 
and  are  not  shaken  away  from  the  moorings  of  their  hope. 

This  is  the  mystery— the  truth  long  hidden  now 
revealed — of  the  wealth  and  glory  of  which  St.  Paul  became 
a  steward  and  a  minister,  that  he  might  preach  it,  not  to 
chosen  mystae,  and  not  with  esoteric  reserve,  but  completely 
and  universally,  warning  every  man,  teaching  every  man  in 
all  wisdom,  to  present  every  man,  as  fully  initiated,  to  Christ 
(i.  23— 29).2 

II.  Turning  to  the  polemic  against  the  incipient  heresy 
fii.  4— iii.  4)  we  find  from  the  counter  truths  presented  bv 
St.  Paul  that—  ^ 

.^\  Ti!'' p/'  "''^^^ly  ^°"},^  Ji^alogy  between  the  MatOm  of  this  Jewish  proverb 
and  the  Pleroma.  The  Kabbalistic  method  of  Gematria  or  assigning  numerical 
equivalents  to   words  (the  Greek  isopsephia.)  aided   this   nsa|e^Fo^  nin 

186.     See  Philo,  De  Sumn.  i.  p,  575.     Bereshith  Rabba,  S  68 

belonlir^fttGr-'eek^'i^^tJSr'^^'   '^  ^''^  -^'^'  ''  '^-     -"-.  a  word 
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The  system  of  the  new  teacher  interfered  with  the  colossians. 
conception  of  this  supremacy  of  Christ.  He  therefore  re- 
minds them  at  the  outset  not  to  be  plundered  by  an  empty, 
illusory  semblance  of  ''  philosophy,"  which  was  merely 
traditional  and  worldly,  and  not  according  to  Christ,  since  in 
Christ  abides,  bodily,  the  Plenitude  of  Godhead,  and  they  are 
in  Him,  fulfilled  with  the  plenitude  of  Him  who  is  the  head  of 
every  "principality"  and  "  power."  Their  beguiling  heresiarch, 
with  his  subtlety  and  intellectualism,  wished  at  once  to 
Judaise  them,  and  to  make  ascetics  of  them.     Thus  : — 

i.  He  tried  to  insinuate  the  meritoriousness  if  not  the 
necessity  of  circumcision.  But  of  what  use  is  external 
circumcision  to  those  who  in  baptism  have  been  buried  with 
Christ,  and  so  have  stripped  off  the  body  of  these  sins  ? 
Spiritually  dead,  spiritually  uncircumcised,  they  had  been 
quickened  into  life,  and  without  circumcision  had  been  freely 
forgiven  all  their  transgressions  by  Christ  (iv.  11 — 13). 

ii.  Again,  the  false  teacher  had  tried  to  reintroduce  Judaic 
ordinances — distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean  food,  feasts 
new  moons.  Sabbaths  (ii.  16). 

But  how  would  these  avail  them  ?  They  were  but  shadows 
of  which  the  substance  is  Christ.  All  that  bond  which  was 
once  valid  against  them  by  its  ordinances — that  "  killing 
letter" — Christ  had  blotted  out,  had  torn,  had  cancelled,  had 
nailed  its  fragments  to  His  cross  (ii.  14 — 17). 

iii.  Further,  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  remove  God  so 
far  away  as  to  render  it  necessary  (a)  to  insert  various  ranks 
of  angels  between  Christ  and  man  ;  and  (J3)  apparently  also 
to  create  a  formidable  demonology. 

As  to  the  latter  (/3) — the  dynasts  of  wickedness — St.  Paul 
says  that  Christ  had  "  stripped  them  away  from  Him,"  that 
He  had,  as  it  were,  torn  Himself  free  from  their  assaults, 
which  would  otherwise  have  clung  to  Him  like  a  robe,^ 
and  had,  in  perfect  confidence,  made  a  show  of  them,  by 
leading  them  in  triumph  upon  that  same  cross  to  which  He 

^  ii.  15,  aTreKduffdfievos, 
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coLossiANs.  had  nailed  the  ordinances  of  an  abrogated  bondage.  And  thus 
the  Eternal  Conqueror  had  made  the  gibbet  of  the  slave  the 
feretrum  of  the  spoils  of  spiritual  victory  (ii.  15).'^ 

And  (a)  as  to  angels,  no  one,  by  delighting  in  abjectness, 
and  in  service  of  angels,  was  to  snatch  from  them  the  price  of 
their  Christian  calling.  To  do  this  was  to  walk  in  the  airy 
void  of  visions,^  not  on  the  solid  ground  of  truth.  Such  fancies 
sprang  from  the  inflations  of  the  carnal  intelligence,  aided  by 
the  ecstasies  of  an  ill-regulated  asceticism.  They  would  be 
secure  from  such  voluntary  self-humiliation  if  they  held  fast 
to  Him  who  is  the  Head  from  whom  all  the  life  of  the  body 
flows"  (ii.  18,  19). 3 

iv.  Once  more  their  new  teacher  had  tried  to  entrammel 
them  in  the  bonds  of  a  rigid  and  formal  asceticism.  Like 
some  of  the  Eabbis  he  had  laid  down  rules  that  men  should 
only  eat  a  morsel  with  salt,  and  drink  water  by  measure. 
He  had  dogmatised  over  them  *  as  though  they  were  living 
in  the  world,  not  in  God's  kingdom,  by  such  rules  as  "  Handle 
not,  nor  taste,  nor  even  touch  " — rules  affecting  mere  perish- 
able material  things  which  had  no  connection  with  that 
which  reaUy  defiles,^  and  which  were  of  purely  human  origin 
(ii.  20—2.3). 

What  had  they  to  do  with  such  unauthorised  bondage  ? 
"When,  in  their  baptism,  they  died  and  were  buried  with 
Christ,  did  they  not  die  at  the  same  time  to  all  these  illusory 
scrupulosities  (aK(a)  and  mundane  rudiments  (aToixeia)  ? 
Besides  which,  all  these  regulations  were  useless  for  the  end 
proposed.  They  did  not  in  reality  tend  to  the  mortification 
of  the  evil  passions.     They  were  mere  volunteered  works  of 

^  Id.  Gpiaf/.^eiio'as  auTovs  iv  avr^,  i.e.  in  the  cross. 

"  ii.  18,  a  e6paKev  ifi^aT^imv,  "dwelling  in,"  and  "walking  upon,"  the 
tilings  which  he  has  seen  ;  or  as  some  MSS.  read,  "which  he  has  rwt  seen." 
There  is  some  corruption  or  obscurity  in  the  words,  but  they  seem  to  allude  to 
visions  real  or  imaginary. 

'  The  adoration  of  angels  was  a  Jewish  (Epiphan.  Sacr.  xxv.  3,  16,  and  a 
fiagment  of  the  Kiipvy/ict  ireToov]  and  specifically  an  Essene  aberration  (Jos. 
/?.  J.  ii.  8,  §  7). 

''  ii.  20,  Ti  .  .  .  SoyiiariCeaee  j 

'  Mark  vii.  1-23. 
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supererogation ;  they  were  a  needless  ill-usage  of  the  body ;  colossians. 
their  asserted  wisdom — their  pretence  that  they  sprang  from 
deeper  knowledge  and  higher  holiness — was  mere  assertion. 
Such  oral  traditions  looked  well ;  they  wore  a  semblance  of 
humility  and  self-denial,  but  in  reality  they  were  valueless ; 
they  did  not  at  all  avail  to  overcome  the  indulgence  of  fleshly 
impulses. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that,  in  the  original,  the  verse  in 
which  St.  Paul  lays  down  this  weighty  opinion  is  so  difficult 
that  it  has  been  very  little  understood.  Even  in  our 
Authorised  Version  it  was  rendered  in  terms  which  were  in 
part  unintelligible,  and  which  entirely  failed  to  make  clear 
the  lesson  which  they  convey.  Had  their  meaning  been 
better  grasped  many  a  poor  monk  and  anchorite,  tormented 
and  half  maddened  by  emaciation  and  self-torture,  might 
have  been  spared  the  bitter  experience  that  the  virulence  of 
temptation,  so  far  from  being  diminished,  is  intensified  almost 
to  madness  by  morbid  self-introspection  and  unnatural 
asceticism.'- 

When  St.  Paul  has  thus  doctrinally  and  controversially 
pronounced  against  the  tendencies  of  which  Epaphras  had 
informed  him — when  he  had  thus  vindicated  the  supremacy 
of  Christ,  the  universahty  of  the  Gospel,  the  freedom  of  Chris- 
tian life,  against  the  mysticising  ecstasies  of  an  ascetic  Jewish 
theosophy — he  proceeds  to  tell  the  Colossians  the  true  remedy 
against  concupiscence.  It  is  heavenly-mindedness.^  They 
were  dead  :  dead  to  the  flesh,  dead  to  passion,  dead  to  their 
old  selves,  dead  to  the  world.  Their  life  has  been  hidden 
with  Christ  in  God.  It  is  a  hidden  life,  a  divine  life,  which 
at  Christ's  manifestation  should  become  a  life  of  manifested 
glory.  Hence  the  Apostle,  in  closing  the  controversial  aspect 
of  the  truths  which  he  desires  to  inculcate,  bids  them  to  strike 

1  Compare  the  remarkable  experiences  of  St  Antony,  St.  Jerome,  Hugo  of 
Avalon,  and  many  others.  The  monkish  commentators  almost  unanimously 
explained  the  "  tliorn  in  the  ilesh  "  to  mean  "carnal  temptations "— a  fact 
which  speaks  volumes. 

^  iii.  1.   TO.  i.va  (riTe^re  o5  ^  XpiffTis.    2.   t^  Scco  (ppovelTS  /j.^  tA  4ni  rrjs  yfis, 

K.T.  \. 
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ooLossiANs.  dead^ — not  by  regulated  ordiuances  and  innovating  asceticism, 
but  by  the  power  of  the  new  spiritual  life — tho^e  earthly 
temptations  which  are  perpetually  bringing  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  the  children  of  men.  Thus  the  Epistle  is  a  protest 
against  the  invasion  of  religion  by  superstitions  which  were 
nourished  partly  by  Judaisers,  partly  by  oriental  dreamers.^ 

The  rest  of  the  Epistle  is  comparatively  simple  and  easy. 
It  consists  of  practical  rules  which  spring  at  once  from  the 
great  doctrinal  truths  which  have  been  laid  down  with  so 
firm  a  hand.  But  the  specific  significance  of  the  Epistle  is 
concentrated  into  the  two  passages  on  which  we  have  been 
dwelling.  It  is  the  Epistle  which  more  fuUy  and  clearly  than 
any  other  sets  forth  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ  Jesus. 
It  is  the  Epistle  which  more  decisively  than  any  other  lays 
down  for  us  the  rule  that  it  is  by  union  with  Christ,  not  by 
ceremonial  observances  or  self-mortifying  practices  that  we 
can  win  the  victory  over  the  sinful  impulses  of  our  lower 
nature, 

^  iu.   5,  tJeKpdaare  otv. 

^  In  tlie  Acts  we  read  of  "magicians  "  (viii.  9  ;  xiii.  8),  cheats  and  qnaclcs 
and  sorcerers  {y6riTss,  2  Tim.  iii.  13)  ;  exorcists  (Acts  xix.  13)  y  prophets  (xvi. 
16).  The  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  the  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  of 
Alexander  of  Abonoteiohos,  the  constant  references  of  writers  of  that  age  to 
Chaldaeans,  mathematicians,  casters  of  horoscopes,  &c.,  show  the  prevalence 
of  oriental  superstition. 
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NOTE   I.  COLOSSIANS. 

SOME    SPECIAL    EXPRESSIONS    AND    PASSAGES    IN    THE    EPISTLE. 

Among  the  prominent  words  of  the  Epistle  are  : 

"  Bearing  fruit"  (i,  6,  KapiTo(l)opovfi£vou.    10,  KapirotfiopovvTes). 

"  Mystery,"  i.  27  ;  ii.  2  ;  iv.  3. 

"  Full  knowledge"  {imypwcns),  i.  9,  10  ;  ii.  2  ;  iii.  10.  In  the  latter 
passage  this  full  knowledge  is  a  characteristic  of  the  new  man.  It  is  a 
discovery  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ,  of  the  treasures  hidden  in  Him. 
It  is  the  wealth  of  the  completeness  of  the  understanding  (ii.  2).  It 
holds  to  the  Head,  and  so  differs  from  the  false  heretical  Gnosis  with  its 
dreams,  and  inflations  and  rituals. 

The  word  "philosophy  "  occurs  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  except 
in  ii.  8  ;  and  then  only  to  express  the  false  system  of  the  Gnosticising 
Essene. 

"To  be  dogmatised  over"  occurs  only  in  ii.  20.  "Dogma''  in  ii.  20, 
and  in  all  the  other  places  where  it  occurs,  refers  to  Jews,  heathens,  and 
heretics,  in  the  sense  of  "decree"  or  "rule." 

"  To  be  umpire "  and  "  to  decide  against "  {^pa^evm,  Kara/3/Daj3cu'<B)  in 
ii.  18  ;  iii.  15. 

In  i.  23,  "Who  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son," 
{fi,eT€(m]a-ev)  Bishop  Lightfoot  sees  a  possible  allusion  by  way  of  contrast 
to  the  hateful  and  violent  "  translation  "  of  2,000  Jewish  families  by 
Antiochus  the  Great,  from  Babylon  into  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  Jos.  Antt. 
xl.  3,  §  4.  The  verb  is  used  for  wholesale  deportations  by  the  LXX. 
2  Kings  xvii.  23  ;  xxiii.  33. 

The  words /mW  knowledge  of  the  mystery  (ii.  2)  ;  and  the  riches  of  the 
glory  of  this  mystery,  i.  27  ;  and  walk  in  Him  (ii.  6),  are  keynotes  of 
the  Epistle. 

The  most  remarkable  passages  have  been  explained  in  the  discourse. 

In  i.  24  we  have  a  suggestive  conception  :  "  Now  I  rejoice  in  my 
sufferings  for  your  sake,  and  fill  up  on  my  part  that  which  is  lacking 
(to.  varepifimTa)  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  His  body's  sake 
which  is  the  Church." 

We  might  be  startled  by  such  a  phrase  as  "  that  which  is  lacking  in 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,"  and  stni  more  at  the  notion  that  any  can 
fill  up  that  which  so  lacks.  But  though  Christ's  death  was  "  a  fuU,  perfect 
and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  and  though  no 
human  sufferings  can  be  vicarious  in  the  sense  in  which   His  were,  yet 

Y    ^ 
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coLossiANS.  the  sufferings  of  His  saints  may  lie  ministrative,  and  thus,  as  continuing 
Christ's  work  on  earth,  they  are  able  personally  to  supplement  in  His 
stead  [avTavaitXrjpovv),  for  His  Church,  what  is  still  required. 


It  is  curious  that,  in  this  Epistle  alone,  eminently  Christological  as  it 
is,  the  salutation  "  Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace  from  God  the  Father" 
is  not  associated  Tvith  the  name  o^  Christ,  since  the  following  words 
"  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  are  omitted  by  the  best  MSS.  On  the 
other  hand  in  iii.  15,  the  true  reading  is  "  Let  the  peace  of  Christ "  (not 
"of  God,"  as  in  the  A.V.)  "arbitrate"  ("Le  umpire"  ^pa^eueTco)  "in 
your  hearts." 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

WEITTEN   AT   ROME,    A.D.    63. 


"  Nulla  epistola  Pauli  tanta  Labet  mysteria  tarn  reconditis  sensibus  involuta.'^ 
-Jer.  in  Eph.  iii. 


"  To  sum  lip  all  things  in  Christ."— Eph.  i.  10. 

The  slightest  glance  at  St.  Paul's  letters  shows  us  how  ephesians. 
deep  and  varied  were  his  services  to  Christian  truth,  not  only 
by  his  life,  but  even  more,  if  possible,  by  his  writings.  They 
are  a  fountain  from  which  streamed  many  a  deep  and  fertilising 
river.  No  succeeding  teacher  has  been  able  to  understand 
them  in  aU  their  fulness,  or  even  duly  to  present  a  single 
part  of  them.  We  have  seen  that  Luther  said  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  "  It  is  my  epistle ;  it  is  my  wife, 
my  Catherine  von  Bora."  The  learned  and  gentle  Melanch- 
thon,  on  the  other  hand,  founded  his  manual  mainly  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  stern,  clear-sighted,  logical  Calvin 
follows  in  his  Institutes,  though  in  a  very  different  spirit  and 
with  infinitely  less  of  sweetness  and  tenderness — the  lines 
marked  out  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  And  these 
three  great  Eeformers,  though  so  unlike  each  other,  are  yet 
one  in  heart  and  in  system  ;  and  both  in  their  resemblances 
and  their  differences  they  severally  and  yet  imperfectly 
reflect  the  many-sided  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  as  he  reflected 
what  he  calls  in  this  Epistle  the  many-coloured — the  richly- 
variegated — wisdom  of  God.^ 

■^  Eph.  iii.  10,  ri  ■iro\vTroUi\os  ao(pia  tov  Qeov,     Comp.  ttoikIxii  x<^P's>  1  Pet. 
iv.  10. 
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EPHEsiANs.  1.  There  was  in  St.  Paul's  mind  a  peculiar  sensibility. 
He  was  susceptible  to  every  spiritual  influence.  Montanus 
compared  the  soul  of  man  to  a  lyre,  struck  by  the  plectrum 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  soul  of  &t.  Paul  was  such  a  harp— a 
harp  of  infinite  delicacy  and  yet  with  vast  compass  of  music. 
When  once  it  was  touched  by  the  light  and  breeze  of  heaven 
it  answered,  now  in  thundering  reverberations  like  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  now  in  soft  trembling  notes,  like 
those  to  the  Philippians  or  Philemon.  And  the  strings  of  that 
exquisite  instrument,  when  once  stirred,  continued  long  to 
vibrate.  Each  chord,  if  ever  so  lightly  touched,  continued 
thrilling  with  the  touch.  In  minor  details  we  notice  this  in 
the  way  in  which  St.  Paul  is  haunted  and  taken  possession  of 
by  single  words  and  dominant  conceptions,  each  lasting  till  its 
full  force  is  spent.  We  notice  it  stiU.  more  in  the  influence 
exercised  by  one  Epistle  over  another.  The  echo  of  the 
Galatians  continues  to  resound  in  Romans,  and  only  trembles 
into  silence  in  Philippians.  The  echo  of  Colossians  is  still 
heard  quivering  through  every  chord  of  Ephesians.  There 
could  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  these  two 
Epistles,  eagerly  as  it  has  been  disputed,  than  their  likeness 
to  each  other  in  the  midst  of  unlikeness.  To  change  the 
metaphor,  they  are  twin  sisters  of  close  resemblance  yet 
marked  individuality,  whose  faces,  alike  yet  different,  can  only 
be  explained  by  their  common  parentage.  They  resemble 
each  other  in  general  structure — one  half  of  each  being  theo- 
logical, the  other  half  practical.  They  are  like  each  other 
in  diction.  Seventy-eight  verses  out  of  155  have  the  same 
phrases.  Yet  they  are  unlike.  The  characteristic  phrase, 
"  the  heavenlies  "  which  occurs  five  times  in  Ephesians  does 
not  occur  once  in  Colossians.  Five  sections  in  Ephesians — that 
which  states  the  fore-ordained  unity  of  the  redeemed  Uni- 
versal Church  (i.  3 — 14)  ;  that  about  living  in  a  way  worthy 
of  this  ideal  unity  (iv.  5—15)  ;  that  which  contrasts  the 
deeds  of  darkness  and  light  (v.  7 — 14) ;  that  about  the 
mystery  of  Christian  marriages  (v.  23—33) ;  and  that  about 
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the  Christian  armour  (vi.  10 — 17),  have  no  parallel  in  bphesians, 
Colossians.  Ephesians  has  seven  Old  Testament  allusions, 
Colossians  has  only  one.  Again,  Colossians  is  brief  and 
logical,  Ephesians  more  lyrical  and  diffuse.  In  Colossians 
St.  Paul  is  the  soldier,  in  Ephesians  the  builder.  Colossians 
is  "  his  argument,  his  process,  his  caution ; "  Ephesians  is 
instruction  passing  into  prayer,  a  Creed  soaring  into  an 
impassioned  Psalm.  Ephesians  develops  with  magnificent 
generality  the  truths  which  are  directed  in  Colossians  against 
a  special  error.  Once  more,  even  their  fundamental  themes 
though  cognate,  are  not  identical.  In  Colossians  it  is  Christ- 
hood  ;  in  Ephesians  Churchhood.  The  topic  of  Colossians  is 
Christ  all  in  all ;  the  topic  of  Ephesians  is  Christ  ascended, 
yet  present  in  His  Church. 

This  union  of  close  resemblance  and  radical  dissimilarity  is 
one  of  the  strong  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle. 
The  writer  shows  far  too  marked  an  originality  to  allow  of 
the  supposition  that  he  borrowed  from  some  one  else.  Any 
writer  who  was  reduced  to  borrow  could  never  have  been 
capable  of  so  rich  and  independent  an  originality  of  thought 
and  style.^ 

2.  To  many  it  has  seemed  that  in  Ephesians  St.  Paul  is 
at  his  best  and  greatest.  Luther  called  this  Epistle  one  of 
the   noblest  in  the   New   Testament.      Witsius  calls  it  a 

'  The  occurrence  of  two  Epistles  on  almost  the  same  themes,  yet  widely  different 
in  details,  is  found  in  the  indisputably  genuine  Epistles  to  the  Eomans  and  Gala- 
tians.  The  relations  between  those  two  Epistles  are  closely  analogous  to  the 
phenomena  presented  by  Colossians  and  Ephesians.  Galatians  and  Colossians 
are  specific,  impassioned,  and  polemical !  Komans  and  Ephesians  are  calm  and 
independent  expositions  of  the  truths  involved  in  the  letters  which  had  im- 
mediately preceded  them.  To  speak  with  De  Wette  of  the  ' '  verbose  expansion  " 
of  the  Ephesians  ;  to  say  with  Schneckenburger  that  it  shows  "a  mechanical 
use  of  materials  ; "  to  speak  with  others  of  the  "  colourless  character"  of  this 
Epistle  is  to  be  blind  to  the  most  obvious  phenomena.  And  one  of  the  funda- 
mental weaknesses  of  the  Tiibingen  and  other  foreign  schools  of  critics  is  the 
strange  facility  with  which  they  assume  a  multitude  of  "forgers  "  equal  or 
even  superior  to  Paul  himself  in  power  and  spiritual  depth,  who,  though  their 
writings  were  transcendently  more  valuable  than  all  the  other  literature  of  the 
second  century,  lived  unheard  of  and  died  unknown  !  Could  one  who  remained  a 
nameless  forger  have  written  in  these  few  pages  a  better  refutation  of  the  essence 
of  Gnosticism,  than  Irenaeus  in  his  five  books  against  heresy,  and  Hippolytus 
in  his  ten  books  of  Philosophomena,  and  Tertullian  in  his  Scorpiace  combined  ? 
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EPHEsiANs.  divine  Epistle,  glowing  with  the  flame  of  Christian  love  and 
the  splendour  of  holy  light,  and  flowing  with  fountains  of 
living  water.  Alford  calls  it  "the  most  heavenly  work  of 
one  whose  very  imagination  is  peopled  with  things  in  the 
heavens,  and  even  his  fancy  rapt  into  the  visions  of  God." 
Coleridge  said  of  it,  ''  In  this,  the  divinest  composition  of 
man,  is  every  doctrine  of  Christianity ;  first,  those  doctrines 
peculiar  to  Christianity ;  and  secondly,  those  precepts  common 
to  it  with  natural  religion."  It  is  emphatically  the  Epistle  of 
the  Ascension.  We  rise  in  it,  as  on  wings  of  inspiration,  to 
the  divinest  heights.  Word  after  word — and  thought  after 
thought — now  "  the  heavenlies,"  now  "  spiritual,"  now 
"  riches,"  now  "  glory,"  now  "  mystery,"  now  "  plenitude," 
now  "  light,"  now  "  love,"  seem  as  it  were  to  leave  behind 
them  "  a  luminous  trail "  in  this  deep  and  shining  sky.^  It  is 
the  most  sublime,  the  most  profound,  the  most  advanced  and 
final  utterance  of  St.  Paul's  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  There 
we  deal  no  longer  with  a  material  advent,  nor  with  argu- 
ments about  the  nullity  of  ceremonialism,  nor  with  personal 
vindications,  nor  even  with  a  system  of  theology  :  but  we  are 
told  of  a  scheme  predestined  before  earth  began ;  of  the 
aU-pervading  supremacy  of  God  in  Christ ;  of  the  universal 
quickening  of  spiritual  death  by  the  union  with  the  Eisen 
Christ ;  of  the  glory  and  dignity  of  the  Universal  Church 
as  the  Temple,  the  Body,  the  Bride  of  her  Ascended  Lord. 
The  motto  of  the  whole  Epistle  might  be,  "  There  is  one 
Body  and  one  Spirit," — the  Body  is  the  Universal -Church  of 
God,  the  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Christ. 

3.  The  letter  was  probably  a  circular  letter  to  the 
Churches  of  Asia,  and  was  not  intended  for  Ephesus 
alone.  This  accounts  for  the  exclusion  of  all  private  saluta- 
tions, and  for  the  absence  of  affectionate  intimacy  and 
personal  appeal  by  which  it  is  marked.^     It  falls  as  distinctly 

^  See  Introductory  Kemarks. 

'  It  may  doubtless  have  been  meant  for  the  Ephesians  among  others,  and  all 
personal  messages  and  salutations  to  the  special  Church  could  have  been  sent 
in  a  separate  note,  or  conveyed  by  Tychicus.      The  distance  and  generality  of 
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as  Colossians  into  two  marked  divisions — three  chapters  ephesians. 
being  doctrinal  and  Christological ;  and  three  chapters  moral 
and  practical.  After  the  salutation  follows  a  singularly  rich 
compressed  and  beautiful  thanksgiving,  in  which  by  the 
thrice  repeated  phrase  "the  praise  of  His  glory"  (i.  6,  12, 
14),  he  reveals  that  the  great  fore-ordained  plan  of  man's 
deliverance  and  glorification  was  the  work  alike  of  Father 
(i.  3),  Son  (i.  7),  and  Holy  Spirit  (i.  13).  He  then  utters  an 
earnest  prayer  that  the  eyes  of  their  hearts  may  be  illuminated, ^ 
that  they  might  fully  know  the  wealth  and  glory  of  their 
heritage,  and  the  power  of  God  in  raising  Christ  from  the 
dead,  and  making  Him  the  Head  of  His  Body  the  Church 
which  is  the  fulness  (Pleroma) — the  brimmed  receptacle — of 
Him  who  filleth  all  things  with  all  things.^  The  second 
chapter  shows  that  these  privileges  were  intended  for  all 
mankind.  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  who  had  alike  been 
seated  in  the  heavenlies  in  Christ  by  grace,  and  had  alike 
been  built  on  the  cornerstone  of  Christ  as  stones  in  the  one 
Spiritual  Temple.^  The  third  chapter  is  a  further  exposition 
of  this  "  mystery  "  or  finally  revealed  truth  of  divine  pre- 
destination. He  is  awestruck  when  he  thinks  that  the  preach- 

the  tone,  the  absence  of  the  word  "  brethren,"  which  in  vi.  10,  is  wanting  in 
some  of  the  best  MSS.,  the  twice  repeated  "if"  in  iii.  2  ;  iv.  12  ;  would  be 
inexplicable  if  the  "  m  Ephesus"  of  the  first  verse  expressed  the  sole  destination 
of  the  letter.  But  these  words  are  omitted  in  K  B,  and  St.  Basil  says  that  they 
were  wanting  in  the  ancient  MSS.  Marcion,  merely  on  critical  grounds,  and 
following  tradition,  thought  that  this  Epistle  was  the  letter  to  the  Laodicenns 
(see  Col.  iv.  16).  The  phrase  And  ye  also  (kkI  ifie'is  i.  13  ;  vi.  21),  is  probably 
due  to  the  encyclical  character  of  the  letter.     See  Bleek,  Mnl.  §  168-170. 

^  i.  18,  Tre(ptijTi<Tfi4vovs  robs  6<p6a?ifj.ohs  rris  Kap^ias  v/j.uv. 

^  The  word  Pleroma  is  here  used  in  a  different  sense  from  Col.  i.  19,  where 
it  means  "  the  totality  of  the  Divine  attributes  and  agencies."  There  is 
nothing  strange  in  the  supposition  that  St.  Paul  should  use  in  two  senses  a 
rare,  undefined,  and  technical  word  which  is  not  one  of  his  own  words,  but  is 
bon-owed  from  the  terminology  of  others. 

3  St.  Paul  is  so  anxious  in  *V<Te  first  three  chapters  to  raise  the  conception 
of  the  Church  into  that  of  absolute  unity  of  Gentiles  with  Jews  in  the 
heavenlies,  i.e.  in  the  realm  of  the  Ascended  Lord — that  he  not  only  uses  such 
words  as  "coheirs"  {a-vyK^vp^fo/^y),  and  "built  together"  {avvoiKoSoji^'iaSe), 
but  adopts  the  late  unclassical  word  "co-citizens"  (avfaoTCiTai.),  and  invents 
such  strange  terms  as  "  con- corporate"  (aivaujia),  "  comparticipant " 
{(rviJiii.4Toxa),  "compaginated"  (avvapiioKoyovii.ivn),  "compacted"  (iru/i^i^afcJ- 
ueroj/),  ii.  19,  21,  22  ;  iii.  6  ;  iv.  16. 
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BPHESiANs.  ing  and  comprehension  of  that  mystery  has  been  specially 
assigned  to  himself  the  less  than  least  of  all  saints.^  The 
chapter  ends  with  a  prayer  for  the  fuller  comprehension 
of  this  mystery,  and  this  prayer  passes  into  an  expression 
of  earnest  thanksgiving.  Throughout  these  three  sublime 
chapters,  in  which  the  writer  seems  to  labour  with  the 
fulness  and  grandeur  of  his  own  thoughts,  there  runs  the 
broken  thread  of  one  continuous  petition.^ 

4.  With  this  thanksgiving  he  closes  the  doctrinal  part  of 
the  Epistle,  and  begins  the  practical — "  I  then  " — and  how 
vast  is  the  significance  of  that  word  "then,"  building  as  it 
does  the  simplest  of  all  duties  on  the  sublimest  of  all  truths  ! 
— "  I  then  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord  beseech  you  to  walk 
worthily  of  the  vocation  wherein  ye  were  called."  That  is 
the  key-note  of  the  remainder  of  the  Epistle.  St.  Paul  was 
not  conscious  of  any  descent  of  thought  when  he  passed  from 
the  sublimest  spiritual  mysteries  to  the  humblest  practical 
obligations.  The  first  duty  which  he  impresses  is  that  of 
Unity ;  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  unity 
in  the  unity  of  the  faith  amid  the  diversity  of  different  gifts 
of  grace ;  unity  as  exemplified  in  those  virtues  of  lowliness, 
meekness,  long-suffering,  forbearance,  which  the  heathen 
had  hitherto  ranked  with  vices.  He  then  contrasts  this 
their  Christian  vocation  with  their  old  heathen  life,  and  so 
passes  from  the  dominant  conception  of  Love  (i.  3 — 13)  to 
that  of  Light  (v.  8 — 15).  As  Gentiles,  their  hearts  had  been 
dark  and  callous;  they  had  sinned  away  the  very  sense  of 
sin ;  *  but  now  they  were  clothed  in  the  new  nature  which 
Christ  bestowed.  Let  them  then  put  away  lying,  and  wrath, 
and  bitterness,  dishonesty, 'and  unclean  speech,  which  are  all  sins 
against  our  oneness  in  Christ.*     And  especially  as  children  of 

^  T$  iKaxiHTOTipf,  iii.  18. 

2  i.  17;  iii.  13,  14. 

^  Hence  the  expression  "callosity  of  heart"  (irdpatriv,  iv.  18),  and  "past- 
feelingness"  (airiiXyrtKiTes,  Iv.  19,  "  qui  posiquavi  peccaverint,  non  dolent). 

*  Among  other  words  St.  Paul  uses  the  Aristotelian  expression  evrpaTteXta, 
"cultivated  impertinence,"  [PJiet.  ii.  12)— the  consummate  skill  of  the  pro- 
fessional liar  and  paid  slanderer. 
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light  let  ttiem  walk  iu  the  light,  and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of    ephbsians. 

light,^  in  goodness,  righteousness,  and  truth,  in  the  spirit  of 

an  exhortation  which  is  perhaps  a  fragment  from  some  early 

Christian  hymn. 

"  Awake  thee  thou  that  sleepest, 
And  from  the  dead  arise  thou. 
And  Christ  shall  shine  upon  theo."  ^ 

Then,  lest  the  freedom  and  enthusiasm  of  Christianity,  the 
new  fermenting  wine  of  the  Gospel,  should  lead  to  any  disorder, 
he  specially  urges  on  them  the  duties  of  mutual  submission  * 
in  the  three  great  social  relations  of  wife  to  husband,  and 
husband  to  wife  (v.  22 — 33) ;  children  to  parents,  and  parents 
to  children  (vi.  1 — 4);  of  masters  to  servants,  and  servants 
to  masters  (vi.  5 — 9).  And  since  this  life  in  the  light  of 
Christ  pervades  every  sphere  of  duty,  he  bids  them  to  grow 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  might  of  His  strength. 

5.  That  exhortation  brought  into  his  mind  the  image  of 
armour  with  which  the  worn  and  aged  prisoner  was  so  familiar. 
The  long  coupling-chain  (aXucri?)  which  bound  his  right 
wrist  to  the  left  of  a  Roman  legionary  clanked  continually  as 
it  touched  some  part  of  the  soldier's  arms.  Among  the  few 
objects  on  which  St.  Paul  could  daily  gaze  were  the  baldric, 
the  military  boot,  the  oblong  shield,  the  cuirass,  the  helmet  of 
his  Praetorian  guardsmen.  Doubtless  the  Apostle,  in  his 
tender  yet  manly  breadth  of  sympathy  with  his  fellowmen  in 
all  things  human,  often  conversed  with  these  soldiers.  That 
was  how  it  came  about  that  the  Gospel  was  heard  of  through- 

^  V.  9.   S  Kapirhs  Tov  iparSs. 
2  The  lines 

'Eyeipai  6  KaBeiSwv 
'hvisTa  ix  tSiv  vexpSv 
^'irt(pa6ff€i  (rot  S  XptffTds. 
There  is  evidently  something  rhythmical  in  these  lines.    We  see,  from  Col.  iii. 
16,  Eev.  xix.  1-4,  that  hymns  and  antiphonal  congregational  singing  already 
existed.     Hippolytus  quotes  these  words  as  coming  from  "a  prophet ;"  d  Se 
irpoip'fiTiiis  Keyei,  "Zyeipai,  k.t.\.     {De  Ohristo  et  Antichr.  65.) 

'  The  mental  a.ssociation  between  fervent  singing  and  the  duty  of  subjection 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  a  reminiscence  of  disorderly  public  worship  at  Corinth. 
How  often  has  the  perfervid  shouting  of  revivalists  degenerated  into  unseemly 
uproar  1 
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KPHBsiANs.  out  the  Praetorian  barracks.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  days 
when  there  should  be  in  the  Eoman  army  a  Thundering 
Legion ;  of  the  days  when  the  host  of  Maxentius  should  be 
flung  into  wild  panic  by  the  cross  on  the  Labarum  of 
Constantine  at  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge.  The 
Roman  soldiers  would  forget  their  contempt  for  a  miserable 
Jew,  and  the  weariness  of  the  thankless  ofSce  in  the 
performance  of  which  they  were  as  much  prisoners  as 
the  prisoner  himself,  when  they  began  to  realise  the  high 
courtesy  of  St.  Paul,  and  what  a  wealth  of  power  and  wisdom 
lay  in  the  words  of  this  poor  but  far-travelled  prisoner.  He 
would  ask  them  of  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  Germany ;  the 
stations  in  which  they  had  wintered ;  the  fields  which  they 
had  fought.  They  would  tell  him  in  what  tumult  the 
helmet  got  its  fracture ;  in  what  battle  the  shield  was  dinted ; 
what  blow  made  that  hack  in  the  sword,  and  how  under  the 
walls  of  what  besieged  fortress  their  armour  bad  got  those 
marks  of  fire  from  the  falaricae  or  malleoli — the  darts,  which 
had  been  flung  down  upon  them  wrapped  in  flaming  tow.  And 
with  these  images  in  his  mind,  drawn  from  the  daily  spectacle 
of  his  prison,  he  tells  his  Christians  since  they  too  are  soldiers, 
not  of  Caesar  but  of  Christ,  in  what  panoply  they  may 
resist  ''  the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness,"  the  spiritual 
powers  of  wickedness  in  the  beavenlies.^  He  tells  them  of 
the  baldric  of  sincerity;  the  breast-plate  of  moral  righteous- 
ness ;  the  war-boots  {caligae)  of  ready  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel ;  the  covering  shield  of  faith,  to  quench  flaming  arrows 
of  the  wicked  one  ;  and,  as  their  one  weapon  of  offence,  the 

'  The  vague  expression  "the  spirituals  [i.e.  the  spiritual  hosts,  E.V.)  of 
wickedness  in  the  heavenlies  "  is  startling.  We  should  have  expected  "in 
the  sublunaries  "  [iv  roh  virovpavlois),  since  throughout  the  Epistle  the  heaven- 
lies  has  been  used  for  the  realms  of  the  Risen  Christ.  Probably  here  (if  the 
reading  be  right)  the  word  is  used  in  a  purely  physical  sense  (A.V.  "  in  high 
places  ")  to  denote  the  upper  regions  :  just  as  in  2  Cor.  iv.  i,  St.  Paul  calls 
Satan  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air."  The  expression  "  world-rulers" 
(HoffiioKpiropes)  is  even  transliterated  in  the  Eabbis  from  the  Greek.  "  The 
spirituals  "  here  means  the  band  of  demon-powers  [Geisterschaft).  St.  Paul 
was  familiar  with  this  conception  from  his  Eabbinic  studies.  In  the  Talmud 
Thacksiphid  and  Ibalgannith  (Berachoth,  f.  51,  1)  are  used  for  bodies  of 
Shedim  or  evil  spirits. 
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sword  of  the  Spirit  whicli  is  the  Word  of  God.^    In  this  armour  ephesians. 

they  were  to  stand  fast.     "Blessed,"  says  David,  "is  the  man 

that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly ;  nor  standeth 

in  the  way  of  sinners  ;  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful."  ^ 

St.  Paul  has  told  the  Ephesians    that   they  must   sit   with 

Christ  in  the  heavenlies ; '  that  they  must  walk  in  love,  walk 

not  as  other  Gentiles  walk,  walk  as  children  of  light,  walk 

accurately,  walk  not  as  unwise  but  as  wise  ;  *  he  tells  them 

now  that  clad  in  heavenly  armour  they  are  to  stand  fast  in 

the  Lord,  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  and  having 

done  all  to  stand.* 

And  then  he  ends  with  asking  for  their  prayers — not 
that  he  may  be  set  free ;  for  his  thoughts  are  never  for 
himself,  always  for  his  Master's  work — but  that  he  may 
boldly  make  known  this  mystery  of  the  Gospel  for  which 
he  is  an  ambassador,  not  like  the  world's  ambassadors, 
splendid  and  inviolable — but  an  "  ambassador  in  a  coupling- 
chain,"  an  ambassador  with  fettered  hands.®  He  sends  no 
personal  messages  because  they  will  be  carried  by  the  beloved 
and  faithful  Tychicus,  but  he  ends  with  a  blessing  singularly 
full  and  sweet,  "  Peace  to  the  brethren,  and  love  with  faith 
from  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Grace  be 
with  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  incorrupt 
sincerity." 

6.  Such  is  a  most  imperfect  sketch  of  this  rich,  many-sided 
circular  letter.  Not  a  tenth  part  of  its  beauty  and  wealth  of 
truth  is  here  indicated.  Its  fervour,  intensity,  and  sublimity  ; 
the  unifying  power  of  imagination  over  the  many  subordinate 
truths  which  are  ever  struggling  for  utterance ;  the  eager  and 
exultant  conviction  which  hurries  the  Apostle  onward  in  spite 
of  the  deeply  important  thoughts  which  crowd  themselves 
into  long  parentheses  and  almost  interminable  paragraphs; 

1  Comp.  Is.  lix.  16-19  ;  Wisd.  v.  17-20  ;  1  Thess.  v.  8.  He  does  not 
mention  the  pilum  or  heavy  javelin,  but  the  soldiers  would  not  be  likely  to 
cany  this  into  a  guard-room. 

2  Ps.  i.  1.  3  i.  3-20 ;  ii.  6.  «  iv.  1,  17  ;  v.  2,  8-15. 
°  vi,  11,  14.                            '  vi.  20,    iirep  ov  TrpeffySeiiai  eV  oA.iJ<rei. 
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BPHEsiANs.    the  manner  in  which  (as  in  the  Colossians)  chord  after  chord 

of  feeling  is  struck,  and  all  of  them  seem  to  vibrate  in  unison 

before  the  ones  first  struck  have  trembled  into  silence ; — all 

this  must  be  studied  with  close  and  repeated  study  before  it 

can  be  appreciated.     In  the  depth  of  its  theology,  in  the 

loftiness  of  its  morals,  in    the   way  in   which   the   simplest 

moral  truths  are  based  upon  the  profoundest  religious  doctrines 

— the  Epistle   is   unparalleled.      In   it  you   see   Paul    the 

theologian  and  Paul  the  man  at  their  greatest  and  their  best. 

He  has  risen  as  into  some  purer  atmosphere  far  above  all 

controversies  and  all  personalities.     The  mingled  prayer  and 

paean  of  this  magnificent  Epistle  is  inspired  throughout  by  a 

sense  of  opposites,  "  of  the  union  of  weakness  and  strength ; 

of  tribulation  and  glory ;  of  all  that  had  been  and  all  that 

was  to  be ;  of  the  absolute  love  of  God,  of  the  discovery  of 

that  love  to  man  in  the  Mediator ;  of  the  working  of  that 

love  in  man  by  the  Spirit ;  of  the  fellowship  of  the  poorest 

creature  of  flesh   and   blood   on   earth  with   the   spirits  in 

heaven ;  of  a  canopy  of  love  above,  and  an  abyss  of  love 

beneath,   which    encompasses    the    whole    creation."      The 

Apostle  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  high  words  of  the  modern 

poet : — 

"  I  say  to  thee,  do  thou  repeat 
To  the  first  mau  thou  mayest  meet 
In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street, — 
That  he,  and  we,  and  all  men,  move 
Under  a  canopy  of  love 
As  broad  as  the  blue  sky  above." 

— Archbishop  Trench. 
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NOTE   I,  EPHESIANS. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

1.  Greeting,  i.  1,  2. 

2.  General  thanksgiving,  into  which  is  introduoed  the  general  thesis 
of  the  Epistle,  the  fore-ordained  election  of  all  members  of  the  Universal 
Church,  united  in  the  Risen  Christ,  by  the  work  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  i.  3-14.  Prayer  for  their  growth  in  the  full 
knowledge  of  this  mystery  (15-23). 

3.  Doctrinal.  Unity  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  Christ,  ii.  1-22. 
Fuller  explanation  of  this  mystery,  as  preached  by  St.  Paul,  with  prayers 
for  their  full  comprehension  of  it  (iii.  1-19),  concluded  by  a  doxology 
(iii.  20-21). 

4.  Practical.  Exhortations  to  walk  worthily  of  this  ideal  unity  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  love  (iv.  1-16),  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  th« 
new  life  in  the  conquest  over  sin  (iv.  17-24) 

The  duties  of  sincerity  (25),  gentleness  (26),  self-control  (27),  honesty 
and  diligence  (28),  purity  of  speech  and  mutual  kindness  (29-32), 

Special  duty  of  love  and  purity  and  walking  in  the  light,  with 
spiritual  fervour  (v.  1-20). 

Duty  in  social  relations — children  and  parents  ;  wives  and  husbands  ; 
slaves  and  master  (v.  22-vi.  9). 

The  armour  of  God  (vi.  12-17). 

5.  Personal  (18-22). 

6.  Final  salutation  (23-24). 


NOTE  II. 
authenticity  op  the  epistle. 

TiiB  authenticity  of  this  Epistle  has  been  seriously  impugned  on  the 
following  grounds  : 

1.  "  It  has  many  new  and  rare  expressions,  such  as  the  heavenlies  (i.)  ; 
world-rulers  (vi.  12)  ;  purchased  possession  {nepnrolrjais,  i.  14)  ;  incorrup- 
tibility (aKJiBapa-la,  vi.  24)  ;  devil  {SiaBoXos,  iv.  27  ;  vi.  11),'  richh 
varied  (iii.  10)."  ^ 

*  St.  Paul  elsewhei-e  uses  "  Satan,"  except  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

"  It  is  also  urged  t];at  he  uses  &(j>ecris  for  "  remission  "  (Eph.  i.  7  ;  Col.  i.  14), 
not  Trdpeffis,  Rom.  iii.  25  ;  and  uses  Church  in  a  more  abstract  sense.  Minor 
criticisms  are  hardly  worth  noticing. 


EPHESIANS. 
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The  argument  ha3  no  value.  Unique  expressions  {aita^  Xeyofieva)  occur 
even  in  St.  Paul's  most  undoubted  Epistles.  Tlie  phraseology  of  Chris- 
tianity was  at  this  epoch  in  a  fluid  condition,  and  St.  Paul,  like  all  men 
of  highly  susceptible  temperament,  constantly  enriched  his  vocabulary 
with  new  words  and  "  turns  of  expression." 

2.  "  It  abounds  in  recurrent  phrases,  such  as  "  the  heavenlies,''  and  "  the 
riches  of  his  glory." 

This  is  rather  a  mark  of  genuineness  than  otherwise.  We  have  re. 
peatedly  noticed  the  same  phenomena  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians. 

3.  "  The  style  is  weak,  diffused,  and  embarrassed." 

Some  of  the  best  judges  of  style  in  all  ages — men  like  Chrysostom 
and  Theophylact  in  ancient  days,  and  Luther,  Calvin,  Grotius,  Coleridge, 
Maurice  in  modern  days — have,  on  the  contrary,  felt  or  recorded  the  very 
highest  admiration  for  the  style. 

4.  "  It  speaks  of  '  the  holy  Apostles '  (iii.  5) ;  a  phrase  which  could 
not  have  been  used  by  the  writer  of  Gal.  ii." 

The  phrase  belongs  to  the  a-i/xvorris — the  overflowing  fulness  of  the 
style,  and  the  word  "  Apostles  "  is  here  combined  with  "  prophets  "  in  a 
perfectly  general  sense,  and  the  epithet  merely  means  that  they,  like  all 
Christians,  were  consecrated  or  "  saints."  The  word  aylois  is  not  found 
in  all  MSS.,  and  may  not  even  be  genuine.  It  may  have  originated  from 
a  reminiscence  of  Col.  i.  26  ;  but  if  genuine  it  is  official  and  impersonal, 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  St.  Paul  shotild  not  have  used  it  in 
such  a  letter  as  this. 

5.  "  It  contains  traces  of  advanced  Gnosticism,  and  therefore  must  be 
later  than  St.  Paul's  time." 

This  rests  on  mere  assertion.  Simon  Magus,  the  father  of  all  Gnosti- 
cism, was  the  contemporary  of  St.  Paul.  There  was  an  incipient 
Gnosticism  long  before  the  days  of  the  Gnostics.  To  press  into  the 
argument  such  common  words  as  "  aeon,"  "  mystery,"  and  "  wisdom,"  is 
absurd.  The  words  Gnosis  and  Pleroma,  though  beginning  to  be  tech- 
nical in  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  are  not  used  in  the  senses  afterwards 
attached  to  them.  They  were  borrowed  by  the  Gnostics  from  St.  Paul, 
not  by  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  from  the  Gnostics.  Tertullian,  when  he 
uses  the  word  npoPoXfi,  and  is  afraid  of  the  objection  that  the  word  is 
tainted  with  Valentinianism  (adv.  Praxean.  8),  answers  that  heresy  has 
only  horrowed  the  word  from  truth  to  fix  to  it  its  own  bad  stamp. 

6.  "  It  expresses  un- Pauline  views  of  marriage." 

This  quite  baseless  objection  arises  from  overlooking  the  fact  that  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  (with  which  Eph.  v.  22-23,  is  supposed  to  conflict),  St.  Paul 
is  only  speaking  of  marriage  under  one  special  aspect,  and  in  answer  to 
definite  questions,  and  with  reference  to  special  exigencies.  Nor  is  there 
anything  strange  even  if  on  that  subject  his  thoughts  had  widened  and 
deepened  as  they  did  in  many  other  directions. 
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7.  The  advanced  Christology  of  the  Epistle,  and  its  developed  con-  ephesuk  , 
ception  of  the  Church  are  due  to  the  rapid  growth  and  enlightenment  of 
Christian  thought  in  the  most  germinant  period  of  the  Church's  life,  and 
amid  the  most  marked  outpouring  of  spiritual  gifts.  At  supreme  epochs 
of  human  enlightenment,  the  writings  of  a  few  years  seem  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  whole  centuries  of  thought.  St.  Paul  has  already  left  far 
behind  him  the  now  settled  controversies  of  a  few  years  earlier. 

Even  if  the  objections  were  as  valid  as  they  are  in  reality  weak, 
they  could  not  counterbalance  the  positive  proofs  that  the  Epistle  is 
genuine.  The  external  evidence  in  its  favour  is  strong  and  ancient,  and  it 
was  received  by  the  whole  Church  without  question  from  the  days  of 
Ignatius  to  those  of  Schleiermacher.  In  every  essential  particular  it  is 
admittedly  Pauline.  It  abounds  in  the  most  fundamental  conceptions 
of  St.  Paul — the  relations  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  ;  the  universality 
of  sin  ;  the  prominence  given  to  faith  and  love  ;  the  freedom  of  grace  ; 
the  moral  necessity  for  good  works  ;  the  exaltation  of  Christ.  No  forger 
could  have  developed  the  thoughts  which  St.  Paul  had  already  ex- 
pressed in  Colossians,  with  the  intimate  knowledge,  and  yet  splendid 
originality  and  independence  which  are  seen  in  every  clause  of  this 
Epistle.  There  was  not  a  single  writer  in  the  first  three  centuries,  except 
St.  Paul,  who  could  have  written  this  deepest,  loftiest,  and  most  final 
utterance  of  his  special  Gospel.  If  any  one  but  Paul  wrote  this  letter 
there  must  have  been  two  Pauls.  We  may  confidently  assert  that 
no  Christian  of  whom  the  Church  has  ever  heard  was  capable  of  either 
forging  the  style  or  expressing  the  deepest  thoughts  of  St.  Paul.  "  Non 
est  cujusvis  hominis,"  says  Erasmus,  "  Pauliuum  pectus  eflfingore.'' 


•  NOTE  III. 

LEADING  WORDS   OF   THE   EPISTLE. 

Leading  words — which  indicate  the  characteristics  of  the  whole 
Epistle. 

God's  will  (deXruxa,  i.  1,  5,  9,  11  ;  v.  17  ;  vi.  6)  stai  purpose  (/3ouXij,  i. 
11;  ciSoKia,  i.  9,  rrp66e(ns,  iii.  11),  and  dispensation  (oixoco/iia,  i.  10  ;  iii.  3), 
There  has  been  no  reversal  of  God's  plans  respecting  the  unity  of  Jews 
and  Gentries  in  the  Church.  All  has  been  foreordained  (irpoopta-as,  i.  5  ; 
TTpo  KaTafioXrjs  K6irp.ov,  i.  4  ;  irpoopKrOevres,  i.  11  J  vpoeBeTO,  i.  9  ;  Trpoijroi'yu- 
aa-ev,  ii.  10). 

Geacb.  The  word  occurs  no  less  than  thirteen  times  (i.  2,  6  (bis)  7  ; 
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EPHESiANs.  ii.  5,  7,  8  ;  iii.  2,  7,  8  ;  iv.  7,  32 ;  vi.  24)  ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  prominent  conception  of  tlie  Epistle. 

The  Heavenlies.  (to  iirovpavia),  i.  3,  20 ;  ii.  6  ;  iii.  10  ;  vi.  12. 
The  word  does  not  occur  in  Colossians,  but  four  times  in  1  Cor.  xv. 

Spirit  and  Spiritual.  Thirteen  times  in  this  Epistle  (i.  3,  13,  17  ;  ii. 
18,  22  ;  iii.  5,  16  ;  iv.  3,  4,  23,  30;  v.  18  ;  vi.  17,  18).  Only  once  in 
Colossians  (i.  8,  9). 

Mystery,    i.  9  ;  iii.  3,  4,  9  ;  v.  32  ;  vi.  19. 

Plenitude.  "  Pleroma,"  i.  10,  23 ;  ui.  19  ;  iv.  10-13.  The  Plenitude 
of  the  Godhead  is  in  Christ,  and  is  in  His  Church. 

Glory.     Sofa,  i.  6,  12,  14,  17,  18  ;  iii.  6,  21. 

True  Knowledge  as  opposed  to  false.i 

The  prominence  of  thoughts  respecting  the  grandeur  of  the  revelation 
and  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  shown  by  the  prevalent  compounds  in 
vTrep,  "  exceedingly,"  (i.  19,  21 ;  iii.  19,  20 ;  iv.  10,  &o.)  and  <tvv, 
"  together."  2 

(Spiritual)  Wealth,    i.  7,  18  ;  ii.  4,  17  ;  iii.  8,  16. 

Light,     v.  8-15. 

Love.    iv.  3-13. 


NOTE  IV. 
leading  thoughts  of  the  epistle. 

The  new  aeon  of  God's  ideal  Universal  Church  {ev  aS>iia  kcu  ev  Tri/eCfia, 
iv.  4),  according  to  a  fore-ordained  dispensation,  of  which  the  benefits 
are  extended  to  all  mankind,  Jew  and  Gentile  indifferently.  This 
perfected  idea  is  a  mystery,  once  hidden,  now  revealed. 

It  is  the  result  of  unsurpassable  love  and  inexhaustible  grace. 

It  centres  in  the  person  of  the  Risen  Christ.  The  Epistle  is  emphati- 
cally the  Epistle  of  the  Ascended  Christ  (iv.  8,  9).  "  The  idea  of 
catholicity  is  here  raised  to  dogmatic  definiteness  and  predominant 
significance."     Pfleiderer,  Paulinism,  ii.  164. 

The  Church  is  represented  as  the  House  (ii.  20-22)  ;  the  Body  (iv.  12- 
16) ;  and  the  Bride  of  Christ  (v.  25-27).  Indeed  we  might  take  as  the 
essence  of  the  Epistle,  the  words  which  Paul  addressed  to  the  elders  of 

'  yvSiffis,  iii.  19 ;  Myvains,  i.  17  ;  iv.  13  ;  aiveiyis,  iii.  14  ;  (pp6vr\ais,  18  ; 
0o<\>iaj  ih.'y  aiToKd\v\^/ts,  iii.  3  ;  (puTi^eiVf  iii.  9. 

°  (rvfe^aioTTolTtffe,  ii.  5  ;  (rvrfiyeipe,  crvveKdBiffci',  6  ;  ffv/iiroXiTat,  ii.  19  ;  irwtu 
KoSofieifffle,  22  ;  (rvyK\rip6!'ofia,  (rucirai/ifia,  arvvfiiTOX";  iii.  6  ;  (rivSeff/ios,  iv.  8  ; 
ffvfji^t^aC^fiei'oi'f  ffvvapfj.o\oyov[j.evoVf  16. 


Theology.  SS9 

Ephesns  at  Miletum,  "  the  Church  of  God,  which  He  purchased  with   ephesians. 
His  own  blood." 

Pfleiderer  calls  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  (which  he  does  not  regard  as 
genuine)  "the  first  dogmatist  of  Catholicism."  He  points  out  that 
whereas  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  directed  against  a  speculative, 
ascetic,  mystic  Judaism,  mixed  with  Oriental  elements,  the  "  Ephesians  " 
is  directed  against  the  libertinism  and  exaggerated  Paulinism  of  Gentile 
Christians  mixed  with  Gnostic  and  dualistic  theories. 


NOTE  V. 
Theology  of  the  Epistle. 

The  exposition  of  the  plan  of  salvation  in  Romans  is  psychologic.  It 
is  built  on  moral  facts — the  universality  of  sin ;  the  insuflEiciency  of 
man ;  God's  appointed  method  of  justification  by  the  union  of  the 
believer  with  Christ. 

In  this  Epistle  the  statement  is  theologic.  It  expresses  the  idea  of 
God's  eternal  plans  realised  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  the  unity  in  Christ 
of  redeemed  humanity  with  the  family  of  heaven  in  the  heavenlies}- 

In  Hebrews  we  have  the  idea  of  reconciliation  viewed  especially  in 
the  light  of  Christ's  Eternal  Priesthood. 

In  this  Epistle  and  Colossians,  Christ  stands  forth  as  the  Central  Being 
of  the  Universe. 

•  Bee  Reuss,  Los  Mfiitres  Paulin.  ii.  ]  ii. 
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EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON. 

WBITTEN   IN   ST.  PAUL'S  FIRST  IMPEISONMENT,  ABOUT  A.D.  63 

"Evangelico  decore  conscripta  est." — Jerome. 

"Epistola  familiaris  mire  iffreTos,  summae  sapientiae piaebitura  specimen." 
— Bengel. 

''Ein  Muster  von  Takt,  Feinheit,  und  Liebenswiirdigkeit. " — Holtzmakn. 

"Here  we  see  how  St.  Paul  layeth  himself  out  for  poor  Oncsimus  and 
pleadeth  his  cause  with  his  master,  and  so  setteth  himself  as  if  he  were 
Onesimus  and  had  himself  done  wrong  to  Philemon.  Even  as  Christ  did  for 
ns  with  God,  His  Father,  thus  also  doth  St.  Paul  for  Onesimus  with  Philemon. 
We  are  all  his  Onesimi  to  my  thinking." — Lutheb. 


"  No  longer  as  a  slave,  hut  more  than  a  slave,  a  brother  beloved." 
— Philem.  16. 

During  St.  Paul's  long  stay  at  Ephesus  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Colossian  named  Philemon,  who,  with  his 
wife  Apphia,  and  his  son  Archippus,  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  They  seem  to  have  occupied  a  good  position, 
and  they  lent  their  house  as  a  meeting-place  for  the  little 
Christian  community  in  their  native  city.  Thus  Philemon  and 
Apphia  1  became  "fellow- workers"  with  St.  Paul.  ArchiiDpus 
seems  to  have  entered  the  Christian  ministry  as  a  deacon  ^  oi 
a  presbyter,  either  conjointly  with  Epaphras  at  Colossae,  or  at 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Laodicea,  for  St.  Paul  calls  him 
not  only  his  "  fellow-worker,"  but  his  "  fellow-soldier." 

^  The  Phrygian  name  Appliia  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Eomau  name 
Appia. 

^  Col.  iv.  17.     EhaTS  'Afx^irnf,  BAeVe  Tr]V    hi  aicovlav  liv  wapeKaffts  Iv 
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In  tliis  household  thus  converted  to  Christianity  there  was 
a  slave — probably,  as  we  gather  from  the  tone  in  which  he  is 
spoken  of,  a  young  slave  ^ — named  Onesimus.  His  name 
meant  "  Profitable,"  but  he  had  proved  himself  very  much  the 
reverse ;  for  he  had  certainly  run  away  from  his  master,  and 
probably,  if  we  rightly  interpret  St.  Paul's  delicate  references, 
had  either  stolen  something  from  him,  or  had  in  some  other 
way  inflicted  on  him  an  injury. 

The  poor  dishonest  fugitive  escaped  from  Colossae,  and 
through  we  know  not  what  perils  and  hardships,  made  his 
way  to  Ephesus,  and  then  as  best  he  could  across  the  Aegean 
and  the  Adriatic,  to  the  common  drain  of  all  the  misery  and 
vice  of  the  ancient  world,  the  city  of  Eome.  In  that  city,  as 
in  London,  there  were  multitudes  of  lodging-bouses — called 
insulae  or  "islands" — where  the  swarming  myriads  of  slaves 
and  paupers  and  escaped  criminals  lived  a  precarious  and 
miserable  life. 

Any  one  who  had  drifted  into  such  abodes  of  wretchedness 
might  sink  to  all  conceivable  depths  of  squalor  and  degrada- 
tion. If  Onesimus  had  stolen  any  money  from  Philemon  it 
would  soon  be  exhausted  in  such  haunts  and  taverns  as 
would  alone  be  open  to  a  runaway  Phrygian  slave.  But  the 
adventures  of  Onesimus  must  be  left  to  the  imagination. 
Could  we  but  read  them  they  might  throw  no  little  light  on 
the  condition  of  ancient  society ;  but  we  can  only  hope  that 
they  were  less  deeply  dyed  in  infamy  than  the  adventures  of 
others  of  his  class  as  described  to  us  in  romances  of  that  age 
which  are  still  extant. 

We  do  not  know  how  he  was  snatched  out  of  this  perilous 
abyss.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  former  days  he  may  have 
been  in  attendance  on  his  master  Philemon  at  Ephesus,  and 
there,  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  or  in  some  private  gathering 
of  converts,  he  may  have  seen  and  heard  St.  Paul.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  likely  that  he  must  have  been  known  by  sight  to 

*  St  Paul  calls  him  his   "child,"  and  uses  of  him   the   word  (nrXdyxva 
("son  of  my  bowels  ")  which  was  applied  affectionately  to  sons. 
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PHILEMON.  Epaphras,  who  was  now  in  some  sense  a  "fellow-captive" 
with  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  and  who,  as  a  native  of  Colossae, 
must  have  been  very  familiar  with  Philemon  and  "  the  Church 
in  his  house."  Perhaps  Onesimus,  when  he  was  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  his  worldly  fortunes,  had  met  and  been  recognised  by 
Epaphras  or  Aristarchus,  or  had  of  his  own  impulse  come  to 
seek  St.  Paul.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  misfortune  are 
quick  to  recognise  the  countenances  and  the  characters  of 
kindly  and  sympathetic  men.  Onesimus,  in  the  house  of 
Philemon,  must  have  caught  some  glimpse  at  least  of  the 
love  and  tenderness  and  respect  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men  which  were  ruling  principles  in  the  Christian  society. 
He  must  have  been  well  aware  that  if  he  appealed  to  such  a 
man  as  Paul,  he  would  not  appeal  in  vain.  For  Paul 
"received  all  that  came  in  unto  him  .  .  .  teaching  those 
things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  ^ 

To  whom  else  could  he  apply  ?  At  Rome  for  the  ordinary 
fugitive  there  were  no  means  of  earning  a  living  except  by 
vice  and  crime.  Unless  the  Asiatic  slave  could  turn  gladiator, 
or  thief,  or  sell  himself  into  slavery  again,  how  was  he  to 
earn  his  bread  ?  He  was  not  of  the  slightest  value  in  the 
market,  and  the  terrified  instincts  of  the  slave  were  too 
strong  in  him  to  permit  of  his  return  to  his  offended  master. 
Slavery  was  a  legal  and  a  universal  institution.  Onesimus 
had  no  means  of  judging  how  it  would  be  affected  by 
Christianity.  If  he  returned  to  Colossae,  Philemon,  even  if  he 
were  a  kind-hearted  man,  would  in  no  sense  be  transgressing 
the  most  ordinary  customs  of  the  day  if  he  had  branded 
Onesimus  or  sent  him  to  work  in  chains  in  some  stifling  and 
horrible  ergastulum,  or  tortured,  or  resold  him  into  slavery  for 
anything  which  he  would  fetch  from  a  fresh  master,  who  might 
treat  him  with  the  worst  extremes  of  Pagan  cruelty.  He 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  owner,  who  would,  without 
compunction,  fling  him  into  a  fishpond  to  feed  the  lampreys 
or  even  nail  him  to  a  cross  to  feed  the  ravens  and  the  kites. 

1  Acta  xxviii.  30,  31. 


Slavery  at  Rome.  843 

Even  the  elder  Cato,  that  model  of  Pagan  virtue,  had  habitually 
sold  innocent  and  faithful  slaves  when  they  were  too  aged  to 
be  of  any  further  use  to  him.  At  that  very  period  there  had 
been  in  Kome  a  recrudescence  of  the  worst  severities  of 
slavery.  The  multiplication  of  slaves,  which  had  been  pro- 
gressing for  nearly  two  centuries,  had  now  become  so  over- 
whelming that  the  slaves  in  the  wealthiest  houses  were  to  be 
counted  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands.  The  natural 
Nemesis  of  that  vile  institution  'had  ensued.  Everywhere 
there  was  terror ;  everywhere  there  was  enervation,  misery, 
and  corruption.  "Wherever  Onesimus  moved  among  the 
thronged  haunts  of  the  mob,  he  would  hear  discussed  the 
burning  question  of  the  wrongs  of  slaves.  Very  shortly 
before  his  arrival  in  Rome  the  city  had  witnessed  one  of  the 
indescribable  horrors  of  a  decadent  civilisation  and  an  imperial 
absolutism.  A  Senator,  named  Pedanius  Secundus,  a  man  of 
high  rank,  a  Consul,  a  Praefect  of  the  city,  had  four  hundred 
slaves ;  and  in  the  condition  of  morals  which  then  prevailed 
and  which,  as  Seneca  said,  made  vice  a  necessity  to  those 
who  were  not  free,  one  of  these  slaves — a  rival  with  his 
master  for  the  love  of  a  fellow-slave — had  murdered  Pedanius 
in  his  bed.  The  murder  struck  a  thrill  of  terror  into  the 
heart  of  Eoman  society.  Such  an  event  had  not  occurred 
within  living  memory.  The  slaves  were  so  completely  trodden 
down  under  the  iron  heel  of  force,  they  were  so  securely  kept 
in  control  by  their  own  vices  and  mutual  jealousies,  that  the 
murder  of  a  master  by  one  of  his  own  slaves  seemed  a  por- 
tentous omen  of  future  possibilities.  The  sleep  of  many  a 
Roman  was  disturbed  and  haunted  by  the  sense  that  so  many 
slaves  only  meant  so  many  enemies.  A  slave  might  be  only 
"  a  live  chattel,"  ■^  "  an  implement  with  a  voice ; "  ^ — a  slave 
might  seem  something  lower  than  the  mire  beneath  a  Roman's 
feet — but  somehow  these  slaves  seemed  to  have  an  awkward 


^  Uliifrvxov  ipyavov. — Arist.  Pol.  i.  4.     The  Greek  etymologists  of  theSj/mo- 
logicum  Magnum  connect  SoCAoj  with  SiXos,  AvSpanoSov  with  avoSia-eai. 
'  "  Instrumenti  genus  .  .  .  vocalc." — Varro,  Be  Re  Evst.  i.  17. 
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•wa.j  of  showing  that  they  were  human,  that  they  too  were  made 
of  flesh  and  blood,  that  they  too  were  capable  of  love  and  envy, 
and  hatred  and  desperate  revenge.  At  the  splendid  banquets, 
when  the  slaves  had  retired  to  a  safe  distance,  men  whose 
lightest  word  might  have  handed  over  scores  of  human  beings 
to  the  prison  or  the  torturer — ladies  who  by  a  nod  might  have 
their  slave  girls  branded  for  puttmg  a  wrong  fold  in  a  robe — 
whispered  to  each  other  their  terrified  confidences  about  the 
black  looks  which  they  had  seen,  or  the  stern  murmurs  which 
they  had  heard  among  the  slave  population.  We  may  be 
quite  sure  that,  at  this  very  period,  grim  stories  flew  from  lip 
to  lip  about  the  possible  recurrence  of  massacres  and  rapine, 
such  as  those  which  had  occurred  in  the  Servile  War  under  a 
Eunus  in  Sicily,  or  had  long  afterwards  been  inflicted  by  a 
Spartacus  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium. 

There  existed  in  Eome  an  old  and  ruthless  law  which  had 
long  fallen  obsolete,  that  when  a  master  was  murdered  his 
whole  "family''  of  slaves  should  be  put  to  death.  This 
Silanian  law  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  no  master 
could  ever  be  murdered  without  the  complicity  of  a  number 
of  his  slaves,  and  it  was  meant  to  strike  terror  into  the  vast 
numbers  of  these  wretched  dependants  by  making  their 
common  safety  depend  on  their  protecting  the  life  of  their 
owner.  Pedanius  had  400  slaves— a  number  by  no  means 
unusually  large.  It  was  debated  in  the  Senate  whether  or 
not  the  Silanian  law  should  be  put  into  execution.  One  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  eminent  of  the  Senators,  C.  Cassius 
Longinus,  had  argued  that  it  should.  "The  rich  and  the 
noble,"  he  said,  "  at  Eome  were  few  among  the  many.  Their 
only  safety  lay  in  the  terror  of  their  inferiors,  or,  at  any  rate, 
in  the  certainty  that  if  they  perished  they  would  never  perish 
unavenged."     So  spake  Longinus. 

"and  with  the  tyrant's  plea, 
Necessity,  excused  his  devilish  deeds." 

His  appeal  to  a  terrified  selfishness  carried  the  day.     The 
Senate  voted  that  the  Silanian  law  should  be  carried  out. 


The  Slaves  of  Pedanius.  845 

The  Roman  populace,  worthless  as  it  had  become — ever 
"  the  lewd  people  of  the  baser  sort,"  the  scum  of  the  forum 
and  the  tavern,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  every  influence 
which  could  deprave  and  harden  them,  and 

"  Cruel,  by  their  sports  to  blood  inured 
Of  lighting  beasts,  and  men  to  beasts  exposed — " 

had  yet  enough  humanity  left  in  them  to  feel  horrified  at  the 
inexcusable  butchery  of  four  hundred  innocent  human  beings, 
of  whom  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  avowedly  inno- 
cent. Every  one  knew  who  had  murdered  Pedanius,  every  one 
knew  the  desperate  feelings  of  revenge  and  lawless  passion 
by  which  the  murderer  had  been  instigated.  There  was  no 
pretence  at  hinting  that  there  had  been  any  conspiracy  among 
these  four  hundred  slaves.  They  were  of  different  ages  and 
sexes ;  they  came  from  different  nationalities ;  they  had 
different  interests.  There  was  probably  not  one  of  them  who 
would  not,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  have  arrested  the 
murderer's  hand,  and  protected  their  owner — not  out  of  love, 
but  out  of  fear  and  self-interest — even  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  lives.  To  butcher  them  merely  in  order  to  strike 
terror  was  shocking  even  to  the  faex  Romuli — the  dregs  of 
the  capital  of  the  world.  Wrathful  menaces  were  heard 
among  the  populace.  They  should  not  die.  They  should  be 
rescued. 

But  Nero  sided  with  the  Senate.  The  golden  quinquennium, 
such  as  it  was,  was  over.  The  imperial  tiger  had  long  ago 
tasted  blood,  and  relished  the  taste.  He  ordered  the  execu- 
tion to  be  carried  out  by  military  force.  In  the  sight  of  the 
whole  city — whose  merchandise  was  not  only  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and  fine  linen,  and 
purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet,  and  ivory,  and  incense,  and 
wine,  and  thyine  wood,  but  also  of  slaves  and  souls  of  men — 
in  the  sight  of  the  whole  city  that  long  line  of  slaves — old 
and  young,  men  and  women  and  children — had  been  led 
forth  to  die.^ 

'  In  tlie  Miles  Gloriosus  (i.  4,  18)  of  Plautus,  a  slave  touchingly  exclaims, 
"  1  know  the  cross  will  be  my  sepulchre  ;  all  my  ancestors  are  buried  there." 
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PHILEMON.  At  such  a  time  there  was  not  a  slave  in  Rome  who  must 
not  have  felt  his  slavery  more  bitter  and  galling  than  ever. 
Never  had  the  chasm  between  slave  and  freeman  seemed  to 
be  more  immense.  When  a  slave  was  emancipated  the 
Praetor  had  but  to  turn  him  round  and  touch  him  with  his 
wand,  and  the  most  worthless  stable-boy  in  Rome — the  non 
tressis  agaso — might  assume  his  master's  praenomen,  and 
spring  into  the  full  dignity  of  a  man.  But  Onesimus  was  a 
slave — a  slave  of  the  lowest  class,  for  he  was  a  Phrygian  ^ — 
and,  more  than  that,  he  was  a  dishonest  Phrygian  slave,  a 
pilferer  and  a  fugitive.  But  in  a  happy  hour  Onesimus 
came,  or  was  brought,  to  St.  Paul.  He  learnt  that  Christ 
died  for  all,  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  that  in 
Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bond,  nor  free,  but  Christ  all  and  in  all. 
The  good  tidings — good  for  all — had  for  slaves  a  yet  more 
indescribable  and  infinite  sweetness.  Onesimus  became  a 
man  and  a  Christian.  He  was  no  longer  Onesimus,  the 
worthless  Phrygian  fugitive,  whose  very  name  had  become  a 
satiric  contrast  to  his  character,  but  Onesimus  the  brother 
faithful  and  beloved.  Free  indeed  he  was  not.  His  conver- 
sion did  not  change  the  then  universal  constitution  of 
society.  But  if  he  was  not  free  outwardly  he  enjoyed 
inwardly  a  freedom  such  as  he  had  never  conceived  before. 
He  was  freer  than  those  who,  while  they  thought  themselves 
so  free,  were  inwardly  slaves. 

And  this  inward  freedom  involved  so  glorious  an  exaltation 
of  condition  that  it  seems  to  have  educed  all  that  there  was 
of  sweetness  in  the  youth's  natural  character.  Jeremy 
Bentham  once  said  of  a  nobleman  who  had  been  kind  to  him, 
"  He  drew  me  out  of  the  lowest  abyss  of  humiliation ;  he 
first  taught  me  that  I  could  be  something."  Onesimus  had 
been  raised  from  an  unspeakably  lower   depth   to   a   then 

'  There  was  a  contemptuous  proverb,  Muo-w;/  taxaTos,  Menander,  Andro,  9, 
7.  Cicero  {pro  Flaeco)  quotes  two  others —"  Phryges  sere  sapiunt : " 
"  Phryges  plagis  meliores  fiiunt." 
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undreamed-of  height.  He  earnestly  tried  to  repay  to  St.  rniLEiioN. 
Paul  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed.  He  made 
himself  so  useful,  so  truly  "  profitable,"  that  St.  Paul  cannot 
refrain  from  playing  on  his  name.  He  treated  Paul  like  a 
father,  and  Paul  loved  him  as  a  dear  son — as  his  own  very 
"  heart "  ^ — and  would  gladly,  in  his  bonds  and  loneliness,  have 
kept  him  by  his  side  for  the  sake  of  his  company  and  help. 
But  this  he  could  not  do.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  rights  of  society  and  ownership.  It  would  have 
been  a  selfish  encroachment  on  the  property  of  another, 
however  gladly  such  an  encroachment  might  have  been 
conceded.  Paul  was  not  a  man  to  take  a  liberty  with  a 
friend.  As  a  gentleman,^  as  a  man  of  honour,  above  all  as  a 
Christian,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  send  back  the  fugitive  to 
his  lawful  master.  He  would  not  give  any  occasion  for 
abusing  Christianity  by  an  illegal  interference,  nor  would  he 
presume  on  the  generosity  of  even  so  beloved  a  convert  as 
Philemon  of  Colossae. 

And  therefore,  though  he  could  not  part  with  Onesimus 
without  a  severe  wrench,  he  sent  back  the  runaway  to  his 
former  home.  He  sent  him  back  under  the  kind  care  of 
Tychicus,  and  with  a  letter  which  he  knew  would  insure 
forgiveness,  kindness,  probably  even  emancipation.  He  does 
not  utter  the  word  "  emancipation,"  though,  as  has  been  said, 
it  seems  to  be  almost  trembling  on  his  lips.  But  he  wrote  of 
Onesimus  in  such  terms  as  would  make  Philemon  view  him 
in  a  favourable  light,  and  receive  him,  if  not  with  affection, 
at  least  with  pardon.  He  could  not  retain  Onesimus,  but 
what  he  could  do  he  did  by  appearing  as  his  intercessor 
(precator),  and  throwing  over  him  the  shield  of  spiritual 
adoption.  He  felt  that  the  "timid  Phrygian"  (as  proverbs 
called  the  slaves  of  this  country)  would  thus  be  more  than 
safe. 

^  Philem.  12,  5^  Se  aiiThv,  roir^ffTL  Tct  i/J-a  trirKdyxva,  irpofjKa^ov. 
^  ' '  Luther — not  by  any  means  such  a  gentleman,  as  the  Apostle  was,  but 
ahnost  as  great  a  genius." — Coleridge. 
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PHILEMON.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  render  this  service  to  poor 
Onesimus  is  the  "Epistle  to  Philemon."  It  begins  with 
1  3.  the  usual  greeting  and  a  thanksgiving  in  which  he  grate- 
<-7.  fully  acknowledges  the  liberality  and  goodness  of  his  friend. 
He  then  proceeds  at  once  to  tell  him  the  object  of  his 
letter.  He  has  tidings  to  give  of  Onesimus,  his  runaway 
slave.  He  might  lay  an  injunction  on  Philemon,  but  he  will 
not  do  so ;  he  will  only  plead  with  him  as  an  old  man  and  a 
prisoner. 

In  past  days  "  Profitable "  had  shown  himself  profitless, 
useless,  and  un-Christian ;  now  he  is  useful  and  a  good 
Christian.  Paul  would  gladly  have  retained  his  services,  but 
would  not  do  so  without  Philemon's  leave.  He  was  not  the 
man  to  extract  from  a  friend  a  compulsory  kindness.  He 
therefore  sends  him  back,  and  entreats  Philemon  to  receive 
him,  not  only  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  dear  brother,  yes,  even  as 
he  would  receive  Paul  himself.  If  the  youth  was  in  Philemon's 
debt,  Paul  bids  Philemon  regard  his  autograph  as  a  bond  that 
he  would  be  surety  for  that  debt,  without  mentioning  that 
Philemon  owed  him  his  own  self  besides.  "  Yea,  brother, 
may  I  '  profit '  by  thee  in  the  Lord.  Will  you  be  my 
Onesimus,  my  Profitable  ?  Refresh  my  heart  in  the  Lord." 
Paul  is  sure  that  he  will  do  this,  and  even  more,  and  asks 
him  also  to  prepare  a  lodging  in  view  of  a  speedy  visit 
0  22.  which  he  hopes  to  make  when  he  is  set  free.  Then  with 
salutations  and  a  blessing  the  Epistle  ends. 

1.  We  may  notice  first  its  infinite  charm.  This  has  been  felt 
by  almost  every  reader.  Casual  as  it  is,  slightly  written, 
entirely  unpremeditated,  simple  and  unartificial  in  style,  it  is 
yet  a  little  "idyll  of  the  progress  of  Christianity."  It  has 
been  compared  by  Grotius,  and  since  his  time  by  many  others, 
with  a  much-admired  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  his 
friend  Sabinianus,  to  ask  pardon  for  a  young  freedman  who 
had  given  Sabinianus  some  offence.  Pliny  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  of  his  day ;  he  had  spent  a  life  of  culture 
and  literary  ease  among  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  refine- 
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ment ;  and  he  was  celebrated  for  the  polished  style  of  his    philbmon. 

correspondence,  which  was  specially  written  for  publication. 

Yet  with  all  its  noble  carelessness  of  expression,  the  incidental 

note  of  the  poor  despised  Jewish  tent-maker  is  more  moving, 

and  more  beautiful,  and  of  incomparably  more  importance. 

For  the  elegant  little  letter  of  Pliny  is  not  enriched  by  any 

deep  underlying  principle.     It  is  the  petition  of  a  kind  man 

on  behalf  of  a  young  and  once  deeply-loved  freedman,  not  a 

request  for  a  criminal  and  fugitive  slave.     Pliny  pleads  only 

the  youth  and  the  tears  of  the  freedman,  and  the  love  which 

Sabinianus  once  bore  for  him.     Paul  pleads  only  the  broad 

eternal  claims  of  humanity  redeemed  in  Christ.     Pliny  has 

to  beg  that  Sabinianus  will  not  put  the  young  freedman  to 

the   torture.      Paul  has  no  need  to  make  such   a   request. 

With  perfect  confidence  he  asks  Philemon  to  receive  Onesimus 

no  longer  as  a  slave  but  as  a  brother  beloved  in  the  Lord. 

2.  Then  we  may  notice  the  beautiful  light  which  this  letter 

throws  upon  the  character  of  St.  Paul.^     We  see  him  here  in 

private  life ;  in  the  sweet  and  genial  intercourse  which  he 

held  with  the  friends  whom  he  loved.     We  see  how  very  far 

Christianity  is  from  interfering  with  the  exquisite  courtesies 

and  refinements  of  daily  intercourse.     We  see — let  us  repeat 

it — in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  the  word  what  a  gentleman 

Paul  was. 

"  For  look  who  is  most  virtuous  alwaie 
Prive  and  apert  and  most  intendeth  aye 
To  do  the  gentle  dedes  that  he  can 
And  take  him  for  the  greatest  gentleman." 

3.  We  note  further  how  vast  was  the  change  introduced 
into  the  world  by  Christianity.  It  taught  as  one  of  its 
central  and  most  essential  doctrines  the  dignity  of  man  as 
man.  It  gave  honour  to  man  simply  as  man.  It  saw  in 
every  man  a  possible  Christian,  and  in  every  Christian  a  true 
brother.  So  deeply  rooted  is  the  respect  of  persons,  so 
inveterate  the  prejudice  of  man's  innate  pride  of  circumstance, 

'  Even  Baur  calls  it  a  "short,  attractive,  friendly  and  graceful  letter." — 
Paul.  ii.  80. 
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PHILEMON,  that,  even  four  centuries  later,  there  were  Christians  who 
thought  very  lightly  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  argued 
that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  Apostle  to  trouble  him- 
self about  a  runaway  slave.'-  But  St.  Paul  had  learnt  from 
the  example  of  Him  who  was  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners,  not  only  that  all  men  are  of  one  blood,  and  that 

"  There's  a  red  stream  beneath  the  coarse  blue  doublet, 
"Which  warms  the  heart  as  kindly  as  if  drawn 
From  the  far  sources  of  Assyrian  kings 
Who  first  made  mankind  subject  to  their  sway  ; — " 

but  far  more  than  this,  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  much  more  than  to  be  a  king. 

4.  It  has  been  said,  but  falsely,  that  these  principles  came  to 
the  world  from  other  sources  than  Christianity.  From  what 
other  source  could  they  have  come  ?  Not  certainly  from 
Paganism.  All  that  Paganism — all  even  that  Pagan  philo- 
sophy had  contributed  to  the  slave's  cause  was  a  few  fioe 
theoretic  sentiments  of  late  writers  which  rang  hollow  on  the 
lips  of  those  who  were  themselves  slave-masters,  after  centuries 
of  brutal  cruelty  and  boundless  oppression.  All  that  even 
Judaism  contributed  was  the  belief  that  slavery  was  both 
permitted  and  inevitable.  "  It  is  forbidden,"  said  the  Rabbi, 
"to  teach  a  slave  the  law."  When  a  slave  of  Rabbi 
Eliezer  died,  and  his  slaves  came  to  condole  with  him,  he 
first  tacitly  discouraged  and  then  openly  rebuked  them  with 
the  words,  "  Have  I  not  taught  you  that  these  signs  of  respect 
are  not  to  be  shown  at  the  death  of  slaves ;  and  that  nothing 
may  be  said  but  what  is  said  when  oxen  or  asses  die  :  '  May 
the  Lord  replenish  thy  loss '  1 "  When  R.  Jose  allowed  people 
to  say,  "  Alas,  a  good  and  faithful  man ! "  other  Rabbis 
thought  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  The  lesson  of  the  inherent 
sacredness  of  humanity  was  effectively  taught  by  Christianity 
alone. 

^  In  Chrysostom's  days,  some  called  it  mpnThv  rfye  uTrep  irpayiMTos  /iiKpov 
il^lucrev,  vTT€p  4vhs  a.vSp6s.  {Oomment  in  Ep.  Philem.)  In  Jerome's  days, 
some  said,  "  aut  epistolam  non  esse  Pauli  aut  nihil  habere  quod  nos  aedificare 
possit." 
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5.  Lastly,  this  casual  little  Epistle  teaches  us  the  deeply    philemon. 
important  lesson  how  Christianity  dealt,  and  was  meant  to 
deal,  with  vast  social  problems.     The  broad  experience  of 
humanity  has  proved  that  slavery  contains  in  itself  almost 
inevitably  the  deathful  elements  of  corruption  ;  that  it  is  in 
the  long  run  ruinous  alike  to  the  enslavers  and  the  enslaved. 
The  conscience   of   humanity,  touched   and   quickened  by 
Christian  truth,  at  last  awoke,  however  slowly,  to  the  truth 
that  slavery  is  a  radical  and  inherent  injustice.     Christianity 
was  meant  to  teach  these  lessons.     But  it  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  revolutionary.    It  was  "  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world." 
Had  it  attempted  to  interfere  by  violence  and  open  opposition 
with  the  facts  of  the  estabUshed  order  it  would  have  in- 
evitably perished  in  the  storm  which  it  would  have  kindled. 
It  was  not  meant  to  pour  upon  the  midnight  a  sudden  and 
blinding  noon,  but  it  was  a  beam  of  light  shot  into  the  dark- 
ness, which  was  to  broaden  gradually  into  boundless  day. 
It  inspired  a  sense  of  freedom,  which  became  ultimately 
fatal  to  immoral  tyrannies.    It  proclaimed  a  Divine  equality, 
a  universal  brotherhood,  which,  without  at  once  interfering 
with  the  estabhshed  order  of  things,  left  slavery  impossible 
in  enlightened  lands.     By  Christianising  the  master  it  eman- 
cipated the  slave.     It  emancipated  the  slave  still  more  by 
rescuing  him  from  the  worst  slavery  of  self.     It  did  not  need 
to  freach  emancipation,  for  it  was  emancipation — an  emanci- 
pation  more   complete   than  any  Praetor  or  owner  could 
bestow.      Slaves   who   were    Christ's    freedmen  were    free 
indeed. 

6.  And  thus,  by  the  principles  which  it  expressed,  by  the 
results  which  it  involved,  this  little  letter  became  the  Magna 
Charta  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  "  Through  the 
vista  of  history  we  see  slavery  and  its  Pagan  theory  of  two 
races  fall  before  the  Holy  "Word  of  Jesus, '  All  men  are  the 
children  of  God.' "  ^ 

We  know  that  Sabinianus  at  Pliny's  request  forgave  his 
'  Mazzini,  Works,  vi.  99. 
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young  freedmau ;  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  Philemon  not 
only  forgave  his  profitless  Onesimus,  but  took  him  to  his 
heart  as  a  brother  in  Christ.  We  never  hear  of  him  again. 
There  was  an  Onesimus  who  was  Bishop  of  Beroea  {Gonstt. 
Apost.  vii.  46),  and  another  who  was  Bishop  of  Ephesus 
{Ignat.  ad  Ephes.  i.  8),  with  both  of  whom  he  has  been 
identified  by  Christian  tradition.  In  two  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
Epistle  there  is  a  postscript  which  says  that  he  was  martyred 
at  Rome  by  having  both  of  his  legs  broken  upon  the  rack. 
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NOTE   I. 

SPECIAL   WORDS   AND   PHRASES   IN   THE   EPISTLE. 

Verse  2.  The  true  reading  probably  is  "  to  Ajjphia  the  sister,"  not 
"  tbe  beloved."  Theodore  of  Mopsuestiahints  that  the  epithet  "beloved" 
had  given  rise  to  coarse  sneers  in  his  age,  and  it  may  have  been  so  far 
the  case  at  this  period  also  as  to  make  the  title  "sister"  appropriate 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  "  to  lead  about  a  Christian  sister  as  a  wife  "). 

Verse  5.  This  verse  should  be  rendered  "the  faith  which  thou  hast 
towards  the  Lord  Jesus  (irpbs,  Vulg.  in  Domine  Jesu)  and  (manifested) 
unto  (cis)  all  the  saints  "  (Vulg.  in  omnes  sanctos).  Comp.  Col.  i.  4  ;  there 
the  phrase  is  varied. 

Verse  7.  The  bowels  of  the  saints.  This  literal  translation  has  been 
very  wisely  altered  by  the  R.V.  into  "  the  hearts  of  the  saints."  This 
Epistle  is  characterised  by  the  repetition  of  this  metaphoric  terra 
tr7rXd-y;;(i/a  three  times  (verses  7,  12,  20).  It  is  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
the  Hebrew  rechamim. 

Verse  8.  Not  "  though  I  might  have  much  boldness  ; "  (as  in  the 
A. v.),  but  "though  I  have"  (^x"")- 

Verse  12.  "  Thou  therefore  receive  him."  These  words  (trii  Se 
Trpoa-'S.a^ov)  are  probably  spurious,  and  were  only  added  to  complete  the 
sense  of  St.  Paul's  careless,  natural,  epistolary  anaholuthon.  The  verse 
should  really  run,  "  I  send  back  to  thee  in  his  own  person,  that  is  my 
very  heart."  Compare  the  Latin  term  of  endearment,  "Corculum," 
"  my  little  heart ; "  and  viscera,  used  of  sons.  Ol  nalSes  airXayxva  Xeyovrat, 
Artemid.  Oneirocr.  i.  44. 

Verse  11.  "  Onesimus,  who  was  aforetime  to  tliee  unprofitable."  There 
is  clearly  a  play  on  the  name  Onesimos,  "  Helpful,"  as  also  in  verse  20, 
ovalitijv,  "  yea,  brother,  let  me  have  help  of  thee."  Baur  acutely  sur- 
mised another  play  of  words  in  dxpTja-rop  .  .  .  evxprjoTov.  "  Christus  " 
was  often  pronounced  by  Pagans  Chrestus,  so  that  the  adjective  achrestos 
euchrestos,  would  suggest  the  meanings  of  "  non-Christian  "  and  a  "  good 
Christian."  1  (Compare  Whitfield's  pulpit  appeal  to  the  comedian 
Shuter,  who  had  often  played  the  character  of  Eamble.  "And  thou, 
poor  Eamble,  who  hast  so  often  rambled  from  Him,  oh,  end  thy 
ramblings  and  come  to  Jesus.")  Such  paronomasias  were  quite  in 
accordance  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Semitic  taste. 

■■  This  play  on  words  occurs  in  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  4  ;  Tert.  Apol.  c.  3  ; 
Lactant.  Instt.  Div.  iv.  7  ;  Theophil.  Ad  Autolyc.  i.  i.  and  i.  12,  &e. 

A  A 
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PHILEMON  Verse  18.     From  the  plirase  "  reclcon  "  or  "  debit  tJiat  to  me  "  {iWSya), 

and  from  the  term  "partner"  {Koiv<^vhv)  in  verse  17,  some  have  (precari- 
ously) inferred  that  St.  Paul  had  pecuniary  relations  with  PhHemon, 
perhaps  connected  with  his  trade  of  tent-maker. 


NOTE  II. 

FRIENDS   OF   ST.    PATJIj. 

Most  men  who  kindle  against  them  the  intense  hatred  of  enemies  are 
gifted  with  qualities  which  win  for  them  the  warm  love  of  friends. 
St.  Paul  seems  to  have  made  some  friends  in  nearly  every  city  which  he 
visited. 

Among  them  we  may  mention  : — 

Barnabas  of  Cyprus,  the  friend  of  his  youth. 

Silas  of  Jerusalem,  the  faithful  companion  of  his  second  journey. 

Luke  of  Antiooh,  his  beloved  physician  and  friend. 

Timothy  of  Lystra,  his  "  dear  son  "  and  most  beloved  pupil. 

Titus,  probably  of  Corinth,  a  vigorous  and  practical  helper. 

Mark  of  Jerusalem,  who  after  some  wavering,  became  profitable  to 
him  for  ministering. 

Philemon,  Archippus,  Epaphras,  Onesimus  of  Colossae. 

Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica. 

AquUa  and  Priscilla  in  Corinth  and  Ephesus. 

Tychicus  and  Trophimus  of  Ephesus. 

ApoUos  of  Alexandria. 

Erastus  of  Corinth. 

Besides  these  mention  is  made  of  Andronicus,  Junias,  Demas,  Crescens, 
Herodion,  Epaphroditus,  Onesiphorus,  Tertius,  Zenas,  and  others. 

SLAVERY. 

One  of  the  best  books  on  ancient  slavery  is  Wallon,  Histoire  de 
I'Esclavage.  An  admirable  sketch  of  the  Scriptural  bearings  of  the 
subject  may  be  found  in  Channing's  Remarhs  on  Slaves,  and  in  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  pamphlet  Does  the  Bible  Sanction  American  Slavery  S 
In  Boissier  La  Religion  romaine,.  ii.  345-405,  many  of  the  ancient  loc, 
classici  are  collected.  Materials  for  the  picture  abound  in  Plautus 
Horace,  Seneca,  Petronius,  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  both  thf 
elder  and  younger  Pliny. 


THE  FIEST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

WRITTEN   FROM  MACEDONIA,   A.D.    63   OR   66. 

"This  charge  I  commit  to  thee,  son  Timothy." — 1  Tim.  1.  18. 

When  Timotliy,  still  in  his  early  boyhood,^  had  once  left  1  timothy. 
his  Lycaonian  home,  and  been  swept  into  the  vortex  of  St. 
Paul's  fervid  activity,  he  seems  to  have  lived  a  life  of  toil  and 
travel  as  the  almost  inseparable  companion  of  his  beloved 
master  and  father  in  Christ.  Eunice,  his  mother — probably 
his  widowed  mother — and  his  grandmother  Lois,  were  faithful 
Christian  women  well  known  to  St.  Paul.  The  boy  had 
"  followed  from  the  first  St.  Paul's  teaching,  conduct,  purpose, 
faith,  long-suffering,  patience,"  and  had  witnessed  the  bitter 
sufferings  and  persecutions,  which  he  had  to  endure  at  Antioch, 
at  Iconium,  at  Lystra.  It  was  during  the  second  mission 
journey  that  his  mother  made  the  brave  sacrifice  of  her  son 
to  the  cause  of  Christ.  St.  Paul,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  work 
among  Jewish  synagogues,  had  performed  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision,2  which  the  youth's  Greek  father  had  hitherto  neglected 
or  opposed.     By  this  act,  which  had  a  purely  national  and  not 

^  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  is  still  addressed  as  a  youth  nearly  six- 
teen years  later,  in  1  Tim.  iv.  12  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  22.  A  critic  sneeringly  says 
that  "  the  Timotheus-legend  endowed  him  with  the  gift  of  immortal  youth  "  ; 
but  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  St.  Paul  when  old  would  stUl  regard  as  a 
youth  one  who  was  still  young  for  his  high  duties,  and  whom  he  seems  to  have 
loved  from  a  child.  The  only  known  dates  in  the  life  of  Timothy  are  those 
in  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  They  were  together  in  the  second  mission  journey,  at 
Philippi,  Corinth,  Ephesus  and  Rome. 

»  2  Tim.  iii,  10,  11. 

A  A  2 
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1  TIMOTHY,  a  religious  significance,  Timothy  sided  as  it  were  openly  with 
the  faith  and  the  countrymen  of  his  mother.  The  circumcision 
was  followed  by  ordination,  in  which  he  made  a  solemn  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  before  the  assembled  Church,  and  when 
St.  Paul  and  the  elders  had  laid  their  hands  upon  his  head, 
prophetic  voices  marked  him  out  for  a  great  work,  and  the 
Grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  desc  -■  nded  like  a  fire  into  his  heart.' 
During  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  journej^s  Timothy  was  generally 
with  him,  though  he  was  occasionally  left  behind,  as  at 
Thessalonica,  or  despatched  to  some  other  nascent  Church  to 
consolidate  and  continue  the  work  which  had  been  begun. 
The  name  of  the  young  evangelist  is  associated  with  that  of 
St.  Paul  in  the  superscription  of  both  the  letters  to  the 
Thessalonians ;  in  the  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians ;  and 
in  those  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians ;  and  to  him  are 
addressed  two  of  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles.  He  is  therefore 
connected  with  each  of  the  four  groups  of  St.  Paul's  letters ; 
special  use  was  made  of  his  services  in  organising  the 
Churches  of  Thessalonica,  Corinth  and  Ephesiis.  He  was  at 
Ephesus  as  "  Overseer  "  or  Apostolic  commissary  when  this  first 
letter  was  addressed  to  him,  and  from  Ephesus  he  hurried  at 
the  Apostle's  urgent  request — bringing  with  him  the  cloke 
and  books  which  St.  Paul  had  left  with  Carpus  at  Troas — in 
order  to  receive  the  last  instructions,  and  solace  the  last  hours 
of  his  friend.  And  thus,  "  as  a  son  with  a  father  he  slaved 
with  him  for  the  Gospel."  ^  The  effort  was  all  the  nobler 
because,  as  we  judge  from  various  allusions,  he  was  naturally 
of  a  timid  and  shrinking  temperament.^  This  may  havs 
been  partly  due  to  weak  health  and    frequent    attacks  of 

'  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  "Thou  didst  make  the  fair  confession  hcfore  many  wit- 
nesses." 1  Tim.  iv.  14,  "The  charism  which  was  given  thee  by  means  of 
prophecy  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery."  (2  Tim.  i.  6, 
"by  the  laying  on  of  my  hands.")  1  Tim.  i.  18,  "According  to  the  prophe- 
cies, whieh  went  before  on  thee."  2  Tim.  i.  6,  " 'io  fan  into  flame  (ava^amvpelv) 
the  charism  of  God  which  is  in  thee." 

^  Phil.  ii.  22,  ^^ovXevcr^v  €is  rh  evayy^Ktov, 

'  So  we  infer  from  1  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  xvi.  10,  11,  and  from  the  general  tenor  of 
all  St.  Paul's  personal  exhortations  to  him  in  1,  2  Tim.  (1  Tim.  iv.  14-16  :  vi. 
20  ;  2  Tim.  i.  14  ;  U.  1-7  ;  iv.  1,  2,  &c.). 
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illness,  -whicli  in  their  turn  may  have  been  caused  by  months  l  timothy. 
of  hardship  iu  many  lands  and  under  many  trials.  But  his 
friend  and  teacher  saw  the  depths  of  self-sacrifice  and  the 
capability  of  energetic  work  which  were  latent  in  his  blame- 
less character.^  He  knew  of  no  one  else  who  was  so  absolutely 
unselfish,  or  whose  heart  beat  so  entirely  in  unison  with  his 
own.^  This  was  the  reason  why  he  sent  him  with  perfect 
confidence  to  console  the  persecuted  Churches  of  Macedonia, 
to  face  the  conceited  turbulence  of  Corinth,  and  to  rule  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  with  its  many  troubles  ahke  from  the 
worshippers  of  Artemis  and  the  adherents  of  Jewish  priests.* 
When  St.  Paul,  in  accordance  with  his  own  anticipation, 
had  been  liberated  from  his  first  Roman  imprisonment  *  he 
visited  Macedonia  and  on  his  way  left  Timothy  m  charge  of 
the  Ephesian  Christians.  The  task  thus  imposed  upon  him 
was  the  more  difficult,  because,  in  addition  to  all  other  sources 
of  peril,  the  growth  of  heresy  in  Asia  became  daily  more 
alarming.  It  was  in  order  to  lighten  these  difficulties  that 
St.  Paul,  from  some  resting-place  in  his  last  missionary 
travels,  wrote  this  letter.*  His  object  was  twofold.  He 
wished  to  give  Timothy  practical  advice  about  the  way  in 
which  he  should  deal  with  the  various  classes  of  men  and 
women  in  the  Church,  and  he  wished  earnestly  to  put  him 
on  his  guard  against  the  false  teachers  who  were  constantly 
acquiring  a  more  formidable  power.  Against  these  heresiarchs 
St.  Paul  had  already  raised  his  voice  in  his  farewell  at  Miletus 
and  in  his  encyclical  letter  to  the  Ephesians.  St.  John  had 
spoken  with  yet  sterner  denunciation  in  his  letter  to  the 
Angel  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  which  is  the  first  of  the 
seven  letters  in  the  Apocalypse. 

'  Acts  xvi.  2.  2  Phil.  ii.  20. 

'  Acts  xix.  22 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  2  ;  Phil.  ii.  18-20  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  10  :  1  Tim. 
i.  2. 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  disconrse. 

"The  place  from  which  the  letter  was  written  is  entirely  unknown.  Tho 
various  idle  guesses  of  the  unauthorised  superscriptions  say,  "from  Lao- 
dicea ; "  "from  Pacatiana  the  capital  of  Phrygia;"  "from  Nicopolis;" 
"from  Athens  ;"  and  "from  Macedonia." 
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1  TIMOTHY.  The  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  passes  from  subject  to  subject 
with  all  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  a  private  communication 
written  by  an  old  man  to  a  favourite  disciple.  Its  outline  is 
as  follows : — 

After  the  greeting  (i.  1 — 2)  St.  Paul  at  once  proceeds  to 
renew  the  warning,  which  he  had  already  given  orally  to 
Timothy,  against  the  babbling  and  vain  speculations  of 
gQosticising  Judaists  (3 — 7).  He  lays  down  the  true  func- 
tions of  the  law  (8 — 11),  and  thanks  God  with  a  glowing 
doxology,  for  the  grace  which  had  removed  his  own  former 
ignorance  and  revealed  to  him  the  true  Gospel  (12 — 14). 
After  these  parenthetic,  but  deeply  important,  remarks,  he 
repeats  his  warning  against  those  who  were  undermining  the 
faith  (15—20). 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  rules  about  the  regula- 
tion of  public  worship.  Prayers  are  to  be  offered  for  those 
in  authority,  (1 — 3),  a  rule  from  which  St.  Paul  digresses, 
according  to  his  wont,  into  the  expression  of  precious  truths 
respecting  the  universality  of  God's  offered  grace  (4),  the 
unity  of  God,  the  redemption  of  Christ  (5 — 6),  and  the 
solemn  sanctions  of  his  own  apostolic  office  (7).  The  men 
are  to  pray  in  every  place,  fearlessly  uplifting  holy  hands 
(8);  the  women  are  also  to  pray  in  shamefastness  and 
simplicity,  remembering  alike  their  condition  and  their  hopes 
(9-15). 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  qualifications  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  It  sketches  the  ideal  of  the  pastor  and 
presbyter  (iii.  1 — 7),  of  deacons  (8 — 10,  12 — 13)  and  of 
ministering  women  (11).  After  a  personal  message  to 
Timothy  (14 — 15),  the  chapter  ends  with  a  rhythmic 
confession  which  may  possibly  be  the  fragment  of  one  of 
those  ancient  hymns  (16)  which  from  the  earliest  days  have 
formed  so  blessed  a  part  of  Christian  worship. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  contain  advice  respecting 
the  government  of  the  Christian  community.  Timothy  is 
bidden  to  counteract  the  dualistic  heresies,  the  exaggerated 
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asceticism,  and  the  anile  speculations  of  false  teachers  with  i  timothy. 
zeal,  study,  and  diligence  (iv.  1 — 16).  He  is  taught  how  he 
should  bear  himself  towards  elders,  and  towards  women  (2), 
especially  towards  widows,  both  aged  and  young  (3 — 16).  A 
few  words  are  added  about  the  maintenance  of  presbyters 
(17 — 18),  about  the  manner  in  which  offenders  are  to  be 
treated  (19 — 20),  and  about  ordination  (21).  The  chapter 
ends  with  two  personal  directions  (22,  23)  and  a  solemn 
remark  about  the  nature  of  different  classes  of  sin  (24 — 25).^ 

The  sixth  chapter,  after  touching  on  the  duties  of  slaves 
towards  their  masters  (vi.  1,  2),  reverts  to  the  false  teachers, 
denouncing  their  insolence,  their  factious  sophistry,  and 
above  all  their  avarice  (3 — 10).  After  a  solemn  adjuration 
to  Timothy  to  continue  steadfast  (11 — 16)  and  parting 
references  (by  way  of  postscript)  to  the  duties  of  the  rich, 
(17 — 19)  and  to  the  false  teachers  (20,  21) — both  of  which 
were  pressing  considerations  to  a  presbyter  of  Ephesus — the 
Epistle  ends  with  the  brief  blessing  "  Grace  be  with  thee." 

Among  many  noticeable  features  of  this  familiar  and 
friendly  letter  we  may  call  attentioa  to  the  following : — 

1.  The  difference  betAveen  it  and  some  of  St.  Paul's  other 
Epistles  is  very  marked,  and  yet  it  furnishes  striking  internal 
evidence  of  its  own  genuineness.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  St.  Paul  could  be  always  at  his  greatest,  or  could  never 
write  anything  less  powerful  and  epoch-making  than  the 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Eomans  and  Ephesians.  This  letter 
is  exactly  what  we  should  expect  a  letter  to  be  which  was 
written  by  an  old  man  to  an  intimate  friend  much  younger 
than  himself.  The  manner  is  that  of  an  old  man.  While 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  senility  or  garrulity  in  any  bad  sense, 
the  digressive  style  is  so  exactly  what  we  should  expect  of  one 
who  wrote  under  St.  Paul's  circumstances  that  it  would  have 
required  the  genius  of  a  Shakespeare  to  imitate  the  Apostle's 
ordinary  manner  with  such  perfection  and  yet  to  retain  the 

'  The  connection  of  tliouglit  has  been  Tariously,  but  not  successfully 
explained. 
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1  TIMOTHY,  wide  differences  caused  by  the  change  of  themes  and  outer 
conditions.  Take  for  instance  the  sixth  chapter.  With  what 
familiar  ease  does  St.  Paul  break  off  his  warning  against  the 
love  of  money  to  pour  forth  his  personal  exhortations !  In 
how  thoroughly  Pauline  a  manner  do  these  exhortations  end 
in  one  of  those  rich  spontaneous  doxologies  m  which  the 
Apostle  relieved  his  over-burdened  heart !  And  there  we 
should  naturally  have  expected  the  Epistle  to  end;  but, 
just  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the  Apostle  cannot 
help  diverging  again  for  a  moment  into  remarks  about  the 
right  use  of  riches  which  were  suggested  by  his  recent 
denunciation  of  covetousness,  he  reverts  m  a  similar 
manner  to  the  warning  against  babblings  and  Gnostic  errors 
which  he  has  so  repeatedly  denounced.  Or  again,  take  the 
intensely  individual  digression  in  i.  12 — 17  with  its  closing 
doxology,  both  so  entirely  in  St.  Paul's  manner,  since  all  his 
theology  is,  in  ultimate  analysis,  the  reflex  of  his  personal 
experience.^ 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  what  are  stated  to  be 
un-PauIine  expressions.  But  may  we  not  ask,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  a/a/sarms  would  not  have  been  sure  to  keep 
closely  to  the  matter  and  phraseology  of  St.  Paul  while  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  so  remarkably  to  repro- 
duce his  individual  manner  ?  Would  a  forger  have  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  add  the  touching  word  "mercy,"  to  St. 
Paul's  recognised  greeting  of  "  grace  "  and  "  peace  "  ?  Would 
he  have  ended  his  very  first  sentence  with  an  anacoluthon, 
as  in  verse  4?^  Could  he  have  caught  the  digressive 
and  personal  style  of  the  allusions  and  asseverations  in 
i.  11,  ii.  7,  which  seem  rather  due  to  past  conflicts  ^  than 
to  any  present  necessity  ?  Would  he  have  been  so  bold  as  to 
make  St.  Paul  call  himself  "  the  chief  of  sinners,"  which  is 

■•  Reusa.  Les  Epitres  Paulin.  ii.  352.    For  similar  digressions  and  doxologies, 
see  Gal.  i.  12  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  4  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  0  ;  iv.  1,  &c. :  and  Kom.  xv.  33  :  xvi. 
7  ;  Phil.  It.  20,  &o. 
-  Comp.  Gal  ii.  4,  5  ;  Rom.  v.  12. 
«  Eom.  ix.  1,  2  ;  Cor.  xi.  31. 
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far  stronger  than  liis  former  saying  that  he  is  "  less  than  the    l  timothy. 

least  of  saints "  ?     Would  he   purposely,   by  way  of  mere 

literary  imitation,  have  lost  the  thread  of  his  subject  as  in 

ii.  3 — 7  ?     Would  he  have  said  anything  which  prima  facie 

appears  bo  contradict  what  St.  Paul  had  said  to  the  Corinthians 

(1    Cor.   vii.)    about   marriage,  as  in  ii.  15  v.  14  ?     Would 

he  have  written  as  though  he  had  meant  to  end  the  Epistle 

at  iii.  14 — 16,  and  then  had  begun  again  ?  ^     Could  he  have 

introduced  so  casually  the  personal  directions  to  be  pure,  and 

"  not  to  continue  drinking   water,"    as   in   verses   22,    23  ? 

Could  he  have  imagined  that  St.  Timothy  would  need  such 

directions  ?     Is  not  the  latter  advice  just   the   opposite   to 

what   we  should  naturally  have  expected  from  the  former  ? 

Would    any   one   but   St.    Paul    have   addressed    Timothy, 

who   was   now  a  full-grown  man,  as  though  he  was  still  a 

youth  ?     Would   he   have  left   unaltered   the  singular,  but 

quite   Paidine   confusion    of  metaphors    ("treasuring  up   a 

foundation ")    in   vi.    19  ?      Would    he   not   have   tried    to 

end  with  some  great  climax  or  doxology  and  not  with  a  few 

stray   and   disconnected   remarks  ?      May   it   not   be  safely 

assumed  that  the  writer  who  had  the  piety  to  write  this 

Epistle  and  the  skiU  to  forge  it  must  have  been  one  who 

neither  could  nor  would  have  forged  at  all  ?     And  where  in 

the  second  century  is  the  writer  to  be  found  who  either  held 

the  same  sentiments  as  these  or  had  the  power  to  set  them 

forth  with  a  literary  skill  which,  if  he  were  indeed  a  forger, 

must  be  pronounced  to  be  little  short  of  Shakespearian  in 

the  insight  which  it  must  have  required  ? 

2.  For  it  is  a  thoroughly  Pauline  characteristic  that  the 
Epistle  "  abounds  in  memorabilia."  It  seems  as  if  St.  Paul 
was  one  who  could  not  write  the  simplest  letter  without 
uttering  in  the  course  of  it  some  priceless  truth  which  has 
become  to  the  Church  as  familiar  as  household  words. 

Here  are  a  few  of  these  gems : 

^  The  same  phenomenon  is  found  markedly  in  1  Thess.  ir.  1 ;  Phil, 
iii.  1. 
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1  TIMOTHY.       i.  1.  "  God  our  Saviour  and  Christ  Jesus  our  Hope.^ 

i.  5.  "  But  the  end  of  the  charge  ^  you  are  to  give  is  love 
out  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience  and  faith  un- 
feigned." 

i.  15.  "Faithful  is  the  saying,^  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion, that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ; 
of  whom  I  am  chief." 

ii.  3 — 6.  "  For  this  is  fair  *  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God  our  Saviour ;  who  willeth  that  all  men  should  be  saved, 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  For  there  is  one 
God,  and  one  Mediator  also  between  God  and  men,  himself 
man,^  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all ;  the 
testimony  to  be  borne  in  its  own  due  times." 

iii.  16.  "And  confessedly  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  ; 
He  who  was  :  ® 

''  Manifested  in  the  flesh, 
"  Justified  in  the  Spirit,'' 
"  Seen  of  Angels, 
"  Preached  among  the  nations, 
"  Believed  on  in  the  world, 
"  Taken  up  in  glory." 
V.  6.  "  The  wanton,  though  alive,  is  dead  "  {f)  he  cnraTaXaxra 
^S><ja  TedvrjKS,  an  epigram  at  once  profound  and  brilliant). 

1  The  attribution  of  the  title  "  our  Saviour  "  to  God  is  one  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1  Tim.  iv.  10  ;  Tit.  i.  4  ;  ii.  10,  13  ;  iii.  4,  6). 
The  omission  of  the  article  with  this  word  shows  that  it  was  beginning  to  be 
regarded  as  an  appellative.  St.  Paul  perhaps  adopts  both  these  striking  ex- 
pressions from  Ps.  Ixii.  6,  7.  "  God  our  Saviour'"  also  occurs  in  Jude  25  ;  2 
Pet.  i.  11.   (Comp.  Luke  i.  47.) 

^  rrts  trapayyeXias  refers  back  to  ha  TrapayyeiXris  in  verse  3. 

3  viiTTis  i  K6yos.  This  phrase  is  characteristic  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1 
Tim.  iii.  1  ;  iv.  £  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11  ;  Tit.  iii.  8,  comp.  1  Kings  x.  6).  By  this 
time  (as  we  should  naturally  have  expected)  many  of  the  most  striking  truths  of 
Christ  had  been  compressed  into  brief  formulae.     Comp.  Eev.  xxi.  5  ;  xxii.  6. 

^  Here  the  word  one  may  be  emphatic  (Col.  ii.  15-18),  and  the  word 
man  may  be  aimed  at  Docetic  views. 

°  There  can  be  little  doubt  left  that  8r  not  Beis  is  the  true  reading  in 
the  passage.  The  "  Mystery  of  God"  is  Christ.  Col.  ii.  2.  (On  the  hyni- 
nio  form  see  Eph.  v.  19).  The  passage  is  closely  analogous,  line  for  line,  with 
1  Pet.  iii.  18,  19,  22, 

'  See  Rom.  i.  4. 
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vi.  6,  "  But  godliness  witli  contentment  is  great  gain."         i  timothy. 

vi.  10.  "  For  a  root  of  all  kinds  of  evils  is  tlie  love  of  money." 

vi.  12.  "  Fight  the  good  fight  of  the  faith  ;  lay  hold  on  the 
life  eternal,  whereunto  thou  wast  called." 

Might  we  not  ransack  all  the  extant  writings  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  centuries,  and  yet  fail  to  find  such  pearls  of 
great  price  as  these  ?  Could  an  equal  number  of  sayings  of 
the  same  value  be  collected  in  all  the  writing  of  Confucius  ? 

3.  Among  expressions  which  characterise  this  and  the 
other  Pastoral  Epistles  we  may  notice  (besides  "  God  our 
Saviour  "  and  "  Faithful  is  the  saying  ") — 

a.  "  The  faith"  to  express  a  body  of  Christian  truth  (i.  19, 
iii.  9,  iv.  1-6,  v.  8,  vi.  10,  12,  21). 

/3.  "  Grace,  mercy,  peace  "  (i.  1,  2). 

7.  " Doctrine,"  "  teaching"  "  the  sound  doctrine."  The 
word  means  both  "instruction"  (Eom.  xv.  9,  1  Tim.  iv.  13, 
16,  V.  17)  and  the  doctrine  taught  (i.  10,  iv.  6,  v.  17). 

S.  "  Godliness"  (evae^eia,  ii.  2,  10,  iii.  16,  iv.  7,  8 ;  v.  4,  vi. 
3,  5,  6,  11) ;  Oeoae^eia,  ii.  10.  This  word  occurs  ten  times  in 
these  Epistles,  and  only  five  times  in  all  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  four  of  those  instances  being  in  2  Peter  and 
one  in  Acts. 

e.  "  The  devil "  (iii.  6,  7.  Comp.  Eph.  iv.  27,  vi.  11). 
Elsewhere  St.  Paul  uses  Satan. 

f.  The  word  "  Mediator  "  as  applied  to  Christ.  The  idea 
however  is  Pauline  (Rom.  v.  10,  2  Cor.  v.  19),  and  the  word 
itself  (Gal.  iii.  19,  20).     Compare  Hebrews  viii.  6,  xii.  24. 

rj.  The  abverb  "  really  "  (6vrco<s)  :  "  that  which  is  really  life," 
vi.  19,  "  really  widows,"  v.  3. 

The  word  neojphyfe  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  this  Epistle, 
iii.  6. 

We  may  also  notice  the  bold  universalism  of  the  expressions 
in  ii.  4,  "  whose  will  it  is  that  all  men  be  saved,"  and  iv.  10, 
"  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  the  faithful "  (comp. 
Tit.  ii.  11).  To  these  we  must  add  such  words  as  "  other- 
teaching  ; "  "  myths  ;  "  "  boundless  genealogies ; "  "  vain  talk- 
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1  TIMOTHY,  ing ; "  "  profane  emptinesses  of  speech,"  "  profane  anile 
(ypaaiSei,<;)  myths,"  and  others  which  are  used  to  describe 
and  denounce  the  false  teachers.  What  is  the  exact  meaning 
of  '  myths  "  and  "  genealogies  "  we  cannot  say,  since  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  condition  of  heresy  at  this  epoch.  All  that 
we  can  say  is  that  "  legendary  stories,"  to  which  the  name 
"  myths  "  might  well  be  given,  seem  to  have  abounded  among 
the  Jews  since  the  days  of  the  captivity.  "Myths"  might 
be  the  Greek  rendering  of  the  Jewish  ''  Hagadoth''  Those  who 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  think  that  "  boundless 
genealogies ''  applies  to  the  system  of  emanating  and  inter- 
marrying Aeons  invented  by  Valentinus.  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  if  this  Epistle  had  been  aimed  at  these  later  heresies 
it  would  have  been  far  too  vague  to  be  efficacious,  and  it  has 
no  allusion  to  a  developed  Gnosticism ;  and  on  the  other 
there  are  in  the  Jewish  Kabala  genealogies  of  various 
kinds  which  may  have  had  their  prototype  in  very  early  days. 
When  Timothy  is  bidden  to  avoid  "  oppositions  of  the  falsely- 
named  gnosis  "  (vi.  20),  Baur  and  others  think  that  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the  book  of  Marcion  called  Antitheses,  in  which 
by  a  series  of  parallel  quotations — much  after  the  fashion  of 
Abelard's  Sic  et  non — he  tried  to  show  the  irreconcilable 
antagonism  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.-^  But  there  is 
no  allusion  whatever  in  this  Epistle  either  to  this  or  to  other 
special  views  of  Marcion,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  "  anti- 
theses "  here  means  anything  more  than  the  oppositions  of 
false-called  knowledge  to  the  true  knowledge  and  full  know- 
ledge (i'Triyvcaai.'i)  of  the  faith  of  Christ.  When  Baur  tries 
to  extort  an  allusion  to  Valentinianism  out  of  the  casual 
expression  "  to  the  king  of  the  ages "  (of  the  aeons,  i.e.  of 
the  world  as  manifested  in  time)  he  finds  hardly  any  one  to  see 
any  force  in  his  suggestion.  The  phrase  may  very  possibly 
have  been  derived  simply  from  Psalm  cxlv.  13,  "Thy  kingdom 
is  a  kingdom  of  all  ages." 

^  Tert.  c.  Marc.  i.  19  ;   Hippolytus,  Philosophumena,  vii.   30.     The  frag- 
ments of  Marcion's  Antitheses  have  been  collected  by  Hahn,  1823. 
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There    are    one    or  two  passages  whicli    require    special    l  timothy. 
explanation    of    the    difficulties   which   have    been    raised 
respecting  them. 

a.  One  of  these  is  ii.  15,  "But  she  shall  he  saved  through 
the  child-bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith  and  love  and 
sanctification  with  sobriety." 

"The  child-bearing"  may  mean  no  more  than  "child- 
bearing  "  regarded  in  the  abstract.  St.  Paul  perhaps  merely 
meant  to  say  (in  accordance  with  the  general  meaning  of 
the  context)  that  a  married  life,  together  with  the  duties  of 
motherhood,  is,  as  a  rule  (Gen.  iii.  16),  the  appointed  path 
for  woman,  and  will  end  in  her  salvation  if  it  be  pursued 
in  humble  holiness.^  Most  ancient  and  modern  commen- 
tators make  it  mean  "through  the  child-bearing,"  i.e.  the 
Incarnation.  This  surely  would  be  to  lay  a  very  undue 
emphasis  on  the  article,  and  the  truth  would  then  be  ex- 
pressed very  obscurely.  As  the  "  faith  "  and  "  love  "  which 
he  speaks  of  must  have  an  object  no  one  could  mistake  St. 
Paul  to  mean  that  motherhood  in  itself  had  any  saving 
power. 

/3.  iii.  13.  The  curious  expression,  " a  good  degree"  seems 
to  mean  no  more  than  "a  fair  standing-point,''  "  an  honour- 
able position."    Comp.  vi.  19. 

7.  iii.  15,  "  That  thou  mayest  know  how  to  behave  in  the 
house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth." 

This  verse  offers  several  difficulties.  It  may  mean  "how 
thou  oughtest,"  or  "  how  men  ought  "  to  behave  in  the  house 
of  God ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  "  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth ''  is  in  apposition  to  "  the  Church,"  or 
whether  the  verse  should  be  rendered  and  punctuated,  "  how 
to  bear  thyself  in  the  House  of  God — seeing  that  it  is  (^rt?) 
the  Church  of  the  living  God— as  a  pillar  and  basis  of  the 
truth." 

If  the  Church  is  here  called  "  the  pillar  and  stay  of  the 

'  Comp.  V.  14,  fioiXajJiat  oiiv  vearepas  ya/iuv,  tiKvoyovfip. 
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1  TIMOTHY,  truth "  (for  such  in  any  case  must  be  the  meaning  of 
eSpaiafia),  the  expression  is  one  of  the  least  Pauline,  the  most 
difficult  and  the  most  modern  in  these  Epistles.  It  is  so 
unlike  anything  which  St.  Paul  anywhere  says,  that  it  would 
certainly  add  to  the  strength  of  the  suspicions  which  attach 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  In  that  case  this  verse 
might  have  led  Schleiermacher  (for  the  first  time  in  many 
centuries)  to  feel  a  hesitation  on  the  subject  far  more  natu- 
rally than  the  word  "  to  teach  a  different  doctrine,"  ^  which 
excited  his  doubts.  It  would,  moreover,  be  an  excessively 
clumsy  anti-climax — amounting  to  positive  confusion  of 
thought — to  speak  of  the  Church  first  as  the  House  of 
God  and  then  as  a  pillar  and  stay  of  the  House.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  difficulties  vanish  if  we  refer  the  words  to 
Timothy,  who  is  here  bidden  to  bear  himself  as  an  upholder 
and  support  of  the  truth.  The  parallel  expressions  in  Gal.  ii. 
9,  Eph.  ii.  20,  Rev.  iii.  12  are  in  each  case  used  with  reference 
to  persons ;  and  these  very  words  were  applied  to  the 
martyr  Attains  in  the  letter  of  the  Church  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne  (c.  v.). 

B.  V.  18.  "  The  scripture  says,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  a 
threshing  ox  "  (Deut.  xxv.  4).  "  And,  The  labourer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire." 

It  has  been  urged  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (x.  7)  is  here 
quoted  as  Scripture,  and  that  therefore  the  Epistle  must  be 
later  than  St.  Paul's  day.  "  But  the  Scripture  saith  "  may 
only  apply  to  the  first  clause.  The  second  seems  to  have 
been  a  current  proverb. 

6.  V.  21.  "  In  the  sight  of  ...  .  the  elect  angels." 

This  appeal  is  unusual,  but  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
St.  Paul's  training  and  beliefs.^  It  is  also  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  this  epoch,  for  King  Agrippa  invoked  "  the 
holy  angels "  in  his  appeal  to  the  Jews  not  to  rebel.^     The 

^  i.  3,  €TepoSt5aiTKa\€7i'. 

■"  1  Cor.  xi.  10  ;  1  Pet.  i.  12.    Comp.  Tobit  xii.  15. 

f  Jos.  £.  J.  ii.  16. 
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word  "  elect "  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  general  epithet  of  l  iimotht. 
excellence. 

The  passage  in  iv.  4,  "  Every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and 
nothing  to  be  rejected,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving," 
is  interesting  because,  as  Dr.  Field  has  pointed  out,  it  is 
possibly  a  proverbial  expression  which  had  its  origin  in 
Homer.' 

The  "  delivering  to  Satan,"  in  i.  19,  is  probably  a  form  of 
excommunication,  which  was  believed  to  be  accompanied 
indeed  by  penal  bodily  suffering,  but  which  was  mercifully 
designed  as  a  means  of  leading  back  offenders  to  repentance. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  will  further  be  examined 
in  the  note,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  accept  the  ancient 
testimony  of  the  Muratorian  fragment :  "  An  Epistle  to  Titus 
and  two  to  Timothy,  written  out  of  personal  feeling  and 
regard,  are  still  honoured  in  the  respect  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline."  ^ 

1  Iliad,  iii.  65. 

^  See  Westcott  on  the  Canon,  p.  217.  The  original  is,  "  Et  at  titu  una  et  ad 
tymotheii  duas  pro  affeoto  et  dilectione  in  honore  tanien  ecclesiae  catholice  hi 
ordinatione  ecclesiastica," 
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NOTE  I. 
ST.  Paul's  second  imprisonment,  and  the  genuineness  op  the 

PASTORAL   EPISTLES. 

It  has  for  centuries  been  the  common  belief  of  the  Church  that  after 
having  pleaded  his  cause  before  Nero,  or  before  those  whom  Nero  left  in 
charge  of  Eome  during  his  disgraceful  expedition  to  Greece,^  St.  Paul 
was  acquitted  and  set  free.  This  must  have  taken  place  early  in  a.d.  64. 
Had  it  been  later,  St.  Paul  must  inevitably  have  perished  in  the  fiery 
horror  of  the  Neronian  prosecution. 

The  belief  in  his  liberation  at  least  accords  with  his  own  confident 
and  twice-expressed  anticipation  to  the  Philippians  (i.  25,  27),  and  to 
Philemon  (verse  22).  So  strong  were  his  reasons  for  expecting  an 
acquittal  that  he  even  requested  Philemon  to  provide  a  lodging  for  him 
on  his  expected  visit  to  Colossae, 

Of  course  this  hope  may  have  been  disappointed  ;  but  if  St.  Paul's 
trial  was  finished  before  the  Fire  of  Rome,  the  deficiency  of  evidence 
against  him,  or  the  testimony  of  Festus,  Agrippa,  Lysias,  and  the  cen- 
turion Julius,  may  have  secured  the  recognition  of  his  innocence. 
Further,  he  may  have  been  aided  by  the  very  favourable  impression 
which  he  had  made  on  the  soldiers  of  the  Praetorian  guard,  or  by  some 
of  the  humble  converts  in  the  households  of  Caesar  and  Narcissus — if 
the  latter  be  the  famous  freedman  of  Claudius.^  We  might  even  con- 
jecture that  the  case  against  him  practically  collapsed,  if  any  of  tlie 
witnesses  or  documents  were  on  their  way  to  Rome  in  that  vessel  in 
which  about  this  time  Josephus  sailed  to  secure  the  release  of  certain 
Jewish  priests.  The  prosecution  of  St.  Patil  may  have  been  a  subordinate 
object  of  that  expedition.  But  the  vessel  foundered  at  sea,  and  out  of 
200  souls,  eighty  alone — of  whom  Josephus  was  one — were  rescued, 
after  having  floated  or  swum  all  night  in  the  waves.^ 

While,  however,  there  is  great  probability  in  the  belief  that  St.  Paul 
was  liberated,  and  that  he  enjoyed  two  years  of  missionary  freedom 
before  his  arrest  at  Troas  and  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  the 
external  historic  evidence  in  favour  of  these  events  is  unhappUy  weak. 

1  Clement  of  Eome  says  that  he  "bore  witness"  (yuaprup^o-ar)  "before  the 
rulers  "  {M  tZv  7\yoviievav).  The  verb  fxaprvpeai  may  here  have  its  ordinary 
sense.  'Uyoifj.em  may  be  a  general  word,  but,  if  meant  to  be  taken  strietl.y, 
iTiay  refer  to  Helius  and  Polycletus,  or  Tigellinus  and  Nymphidius  Sabiniis 
who  were  regents  during  Nero's  absence; 

-  Narcissus  himself  by  this  time  was  dead. 

»  Jos.  nt.  3. 
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St.  Lulce,  who  '■ould  so  well  have  informed  us,  suddenly  drops  the  i  timotht. 
curtain  upon  St  Paul  with  the  one  emphatic  word  unmolestedly  {aKto- 
XuVwr),  when  he  describes  the  comparative  lenity  of  the  early  part  of 
St.  Paul's  imprisonment.  Perhaps  the  prisoner's  sufferings  were  aggra- 
vated when  the  upright  and  honourable  Burrhus  had  been  superseded 
in  the  Praefeotorship  of  the  Praetorian  guard  by  the  villainous 
Tigellinus. 
The  only  other  evidence  we  have  is 

(1)  A  vague  and  rhetorical  passage  of  Clement  of  Rome  in  the  first 
century  (Ep.  1,  ad  Cor.  5),  in  which  the  liberation  is  perhaps  implied, 
but  which  is  too  general  and  uncertain  to  have  much  weight. 

(2)  A  phrase  in  the  fragment  of  the  Muratorian  Canon  (about  a.d. 
170),  which  perhaps  implies  his  voyage  to  Spain,  but  in  which  the  text 
is  corrupt  and  the  meaning  uncertain. 

(3)  A  direct  statement  of  Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century,  and  of  St, 
Chrysostom  and  St.  Jerome  in  the  fifth.i 

Unhappily  the  historic  value  of  this  evidence  is  almost  nil.  If,  then, 
we  believe  that  St.  Paul  was  liberated,  our  belief  rests  on  other 
grounds. 

Those  groimds  are  the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  fact ;  St.  Paul's 
own  confident  expectation  that  it  would  be  so ;  the  generality  of  the 
tradition  ;  and  above  all,  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

If  the  Pastoral  Epistles  be  genuine  they  must  have  been  written 
after  his  liberation  ;  the  Eirst  to  Timothy,  and  that  to  Titus  during 
fresh  travels  ;  and  the  Second  to  Timothy  during  his  second  imprison- 
ment, just  before  his  death.  No  other  place  can  be  found  for  them  in 
the  records  of  St.  Paul's  life.  If  they  were  not  written  after  a.d.  64, 
we  must  then  be  driven  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  they  are  not 
from  the  hand  of  St.  Paul. 

To  the  present  writer  the  conviction  that  those  Epistles  are  genuine 
lertifies  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul  was  set  free,  and  escaped  the  Nero- 
uiian  persecution  to  meet  his  final  martyrdom  about  a.d.  68. 

In  the  first  place  the  Epistles  are  well  authenticated  by  external  evi- 
dence. It  is  said  that  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  bears  marks  of 
gpuriousness,  and  therefore  drags  the  other  two  into  the  same  condemna- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  other  two,  especially  the 
Second  to  Timothy,  are  quite  indisputably  genuine,  and  that  they  carry 
with  them  the  acceptance  of  the  First.  But,  even  in  favour  of  the  First 
we  can  quote  a  clear  allusion  in  Clement  of  Eome,  and  quotations  by 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Hegesippus,  Athenagoras,  Irenaeus,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  TheophUus  of  Antioch,  and  perhaps  Justin  Martyr.  It  is 
accepted  by  the  Peshito,  and  mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  while 

'  Chrys.  ad  2  Tim.  Iv.  20 ;  Jer.  Oatal.  Script.  See  olso  Tert.  Scorp.  16  j 
De  Pracscr.  36  ;   Lactant.  De  Mart.  Persec.  2. 

B   B 
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1  TIMOTHY,    there  is  little  or  no  significance  in  its  rejection  by  tlie  heretics  Marcion 
and  Tatian. 

From  internal  evidence  it  is  argued  that 

1.  They  are  inferior  to  St.  PauVs  greatest  tm'itings. 

This  is  an  argument  of  no  value.  No  author  is  always  at  his  best  and 
greatest,  and  these  were  private  letters  to  dear  friends.  They  stood  on 
quite  a  different  footing  from  the  letters  to  great  Churches  on  controverted 
themes.  Yet  no  one  has  said  that  the  style  differs  from  that  of  Paul. 
Almost  any  reader  can  see  in  the  original  the  radical  difference  of  style 
between  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  that  to  the  Hebrews  ;  and  between  the 
first  and  the  second  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  between  the  Apocalypse 
and  Gospel  of  St.  John.  In  the  latter  instance  the  difference  can  be 
accounted  for,  and  in  the  former  it  may  perhaps  be  explained.  But  no 
one  can  read  the  Pastoral  Epistles  without  admitting  that  if  the  style  be 
an  imitation  it  is  an  imitation  transcendently  skilful,  and  without  sus- 
pecting that  those  flashes  of  deep  feeling,  those  outbursts  of  intense 
expression,  those  majestic  doxologies,  those  simple  and  beautiful  ideals 
of  work  and  character,  those  swift,  perfect,  unfaltering  summaries  of 
Christian  truth  could  only  have  come  from  the  master's  hand.  It  is 
remarkable  that  not  a  few  critics  who  have  rejected  the  Epistles  as  a 
whole,  have  yet  been  driven  to  plead  for  the  authenticity  of  certain  parts 
of  them,  which  they  feel  could  only  have  been  written  by  St.  Paul. 

2.  But  they  abound  in  isolated  expressions  not  found  elsewhere  in  St. 
Paul's  writings.'^ 

This  in  no  way  proves  spuriousness,  since  there  are  similar  unique 
expressions  {hapax  legomena)  in  every  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  three  in 
the  Romans,  and  six  even  in  the  few  sentences  addressed  to  Philemon. 
St.  Paul  was  linguistically  susceptible.  Like  other  men  of  genius  he 
often  assimilated  new  words  and  phrases.  "  In  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
style,"  says  Alford,  "  there  will  always  be  lihrations  over  any  rigid  limits 
of  habitude  which  can  be  assigned  ;  and  such  are  to  be  judged  of,  not 
by  their  mere  occurrence  or  number,  but  by  their  subjective  character 
being  or  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  writer's  well  known  character- 
istics." 

'  Such  as  "piety"  (fuo-e'/Sem,  fv(r€$as,  euo-efleii').  The  word  may  (as  Pflei- 
derer  suggests)  have  been  taken  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Christian  life, 
as  the  word  "faith"  became  gradually  appropriated  to  express  a  body  of 
doctrines. 

"  Soundness"  {iji^s,  vyiaivdv)  1  Tim.  i.  10  ;  vi.  3  ;  2  Tim.  i.  13  ;  Tit.  i.  9, 
13  ;  ii.  2,  8  ;  and  as  natural  antitheses,  voaa,  yi.jypaiva.  These  words,  as  well 
as  the  new  phra.ses,  irapaireXadai,  irpoffix^'-^  nvL,  may  have  been  picked  up  from 
intercourse  with  St.  Luke. 

Master  (ieair6Ti)s),  2  Tim.  ii.  21,  for  Kvpiot,  Lord.  As  kuoios  became  more 
and  more  a  proper  name,  SecTTrtfTTjj  was  wanted. 

"  To  deny  "  {apmo-Bai),  1  Tim.  v.  8  ;  ii.  12, 13,  &o.,  in  the  sense  of  renouncing 
truth. 

For  other  expressions  see  the  Note  to  the  Epistle  of  Titus. 

Technical  terms,  due  to  special  subjects,  fall  under  a  different  head. 
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3.  But  the  theology  of  these  Epistles  differs  from,  that  of  Paul.  1  timothy. 
This  assertion  is  not  true.     It  is  absurd  to  stigmatise  tlie  dominantly 

practical  tendency  of  these  Epistles  as  "  utilitarianism  and  religious  eu- 
daemonism,"  when  good  works,  though  profitless  to  deserve  salvation, 
are  insisted  on  as  a  moral  necessity  in  every  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
To  say  that  a  difference  of  theology  is  involved  in  the  new  use  of 
"Saviour"  as  applied  to  God  ;  in  the  greater  objectivity  of  the  word 
"  faith  ; "  and  in  the  phrase  "  the  sound  doctrine,"  is  to  ignore  the  simple 
fact  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  progressed  with  great  rapidity 
during  its  earliest  days,  and  that  even  in  St.  Paul's  day,  and  through  his 
powerful  influence,  the  struggle  between  Paulinism  and  Jewish  Christi- 
anity gave  way  to  the  deadlier  struggle  between  heresy  and  tho 
Church. 

4.  But  these  Epistles  hetray  the  existence  of  an  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion more  developed  than  that  which  existed  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul. 

So  far  as  this  is  at  all  true  it  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect.  Every 
year  that  a  Church  existed  there  would  be  a  more  pressing  necessity  for 
Church  government  and  order.  On  the  other  hand  the  simplicity  of  the 
organisation  alluded  to  in  these  Epistles,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  predominant  episcopal  authority,  and  that  the  names  "  bishop  "  and 
"presbyter"  are  etOl  synonymous  (1  Tim.  iii.  1-19  ;  Tit.  i.  5-7),  furnish 
the  strongest  proof  that  these  letters  could  not  possibly  have  been  written 
in  the  second  century.  The  "crushing  de-spotism"  of  an  irresponsible 
Episcopate  had  not  yet  begun.  The  directions  given  to  the  presbyter- 
bishop  are  ethical,  not  hierarchic.^ 

5.  The  Einstles  are  aimed  at  phases  of  gnosticism  which  did  not  exist 
till  the  second  century. 

The  proof  that  this  is  the  case  wholly  fails.  It  is  founded  on  the 
flimsiest  inferences  from  such  words  as  "  aeons,"  "  gnosis,"  "  antitheses," 
which  were  borrowed  by  gnosticism  from  Scripture.  The  germs  of 
gnosticism — the  systems  and  ideas  prevalent  in  that  vague  form  of 
heretical  teaching — have  existed  in  many  ages,  and  countries,  and 
religions,  and  philosophies.  They  were  familiar  to  the  Essenes,  to  the 
Greek  philosophers,  to  Oriental  mystics,  to  Alexandrian  theosophists,  to 
Simon  Magus,  to  Cerinthus,  and  many  others.  We  find  traces  of  them  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  PhUippians,  and  even  in  those 
to  the  Corinthians,  as  well  as  in  the  letters  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Jude,  and 
St.  John.  This  argument,  like  the  last,  rather  tells  the  other  way.  If 
these  Epistles  had  been  second-century  forgeries,  they  would  not  have 
dealt  so  vaguely  with  such  definite  errors  as  those  of  Valentinus, 
Carpocrates,  &c. 

The  Gnostics  as  a  body  were,  in  the  second  century,  intensely  anti- 

1  The  argument  founded  on  the  fancy  that  ' '  the  widows  "  of  1  Tim.  v.  11-1 4 
meant,  as  in  later  times  (Ignat.  y4d  Smyrn.  13),  a  sort  of  cehbate  order  of 
vu-ains  is  contradicted  by  the  plainest  facts. 

B   B   2 
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1  TIMOTHY.  Judaic.  The  incipient  Gnostics  of  these  Epistles  are,  on  the  contrary, 
Judaisers,  who  have  affinities  alike  with  the  Kabalists,  the  Pharisees, 
and  the  Essenes.'  Lipsius  ^  sees  in  the  false  teachers  of  these  Epistles  "  a 
development  of  the  same  Essene  Jewish  Christianity  as  that  of  the  false 
teachers  of  the  Colossians."  In  theory  they  were  ascetic  (i.  Tim.  iv.  3,  8) 
and  duaHstic  (1  Tim.  iv.  4  ;  Tit.  i.  15,  16  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  18) ;  in  character 
they  were  impure,  covetous,  disorderly,  and  given  to  idle  disputes 
(2  Tim.  iii.  1-7  ;  vi.  6  ;  Tit.  i.  10,  11 ;  iii.  9  ;  2  Tim.  i.  23  ;  vi.  20).  It 
was  needless  for  St.  Paul  to  dismiss  their  views.  He  is  not  writing  to 
them,  hut  to  his  apostolic  delegates  Timotheus  and  Titns,  who  were 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  all  his  views.  To  the  heretical  doctrines 
of  opponents  he  has  only  to  oppose  the  sound  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
God,  and  to  their  moral  aberrations  the  rules  of  practical  piety. 

The  Epistles  stand  or  fall  together.  Even  the  most  "advanced"  and 
hostile  critics  are  prepared  to  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy.'  But  if  that  be  genuine,  St.  Paul  must  have  been 
liberated  before  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  the  case  in  favour  of  the 
two  other  Epistles  is  greatly  strengthened.  The  power,  beanty,  and 
value  of  the  Epistles  is  their  best  attestation.  Dr.  "Wace  says  truly  that 
"  the  sacred  writings  are  throughout  characterised  by  a  wonderful  com- 
bination of  the  loftiest  faith  in  the  mysteries  of  godliness  with  profound 
practical  wisdom  ;  and  it  is  a  combination  of  which  no  instance  can  be 
shown  in  those  apocryphal  and  forged  productions  among  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  range  these  Epistles." 

•  "Jewish  myths,"  Tit.  i.  14.  "  Teachers  of  the  law,"  1  Tim.  i.  7.  "  Sti'ifea 
about  the  law,"  Tit.  iii.  9  ;  1  Tim.  i.  8. 

^  Ber  GnosticisTmis  (in  Ersch.  u.  Gniber) 

'  The  extreme  frivolity  of  some  of  the  arguments  urged  against  these 
Epistles  is  illustrated  (1)  by  Baur's  suggestion  on  1  Tim.  ii.  2  that  "kings"  (a 
common  term  in  the  provinces  for  local  dynasts  and  even  for  the  Roman 
Emperor)  refers  to  the  times  of  the  Antonines,  when  emperors  took  associates 
into  the  empire  I  and  (2)  by  Plleiderer's  remark  on  the  same  verse  (Frotestanten 
Bibel)  that  it  refers  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  befriended  Christians. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  TITUS. 

WRITTEN   PROBABLY   FROM   MACEDONIA   ABOUT   A.D.   66. 

"  Speak  thou  tlie  things  which  become  the  healthy  teaching." — Tit.  ii.  1. 

If  St.  Paul  was  enabled  to  carry  out  the  plans  which  he 
had  formed  in  his  first  imprisonment,  he  sailed  to  Ephesus 
shortly  after  his  release,  and  then  for  the  first  time  paid  his 
promised  visit  to  Colossae  and  the  other  cities  of  tlie  Lycus 
valley.  Leaving  Timothy  at  Ephesus  to  preside  over  the 
Church,  he  set  out  for  Macedonia.  His  work  in  Syria  was 
finished.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  he  ever  again  saw  Caesarea 
or  Jerusalem.  Persecution  was  at  this  time  raging  in  the 
Holy  City.  The  Sicarii — a  band  of  zealots  who  resorted  to 
secret  assassination — were  filling  the  whole  country  with 
terror.*  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  had  recently  been 
murdered.^  The  Apostle  could  never  again  have  visited  the 
Temple  with  impunity.  His  life  could  not  have  been  safe 
for  a  moment  in  the  recrudescence  of  Jewish  fanaticism 
which  marked  the  outbreak  of  the  last  rebellion.  If  the 
"  many  thousands  "  of  Christian  Jews  had  not  raised  a  voice 
or  lifted  a  finger  for  him  when  he  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces 
in  A.D.  60,  they  would  certainly  have  been  powerless  to 
defend  him  in  A.D.  66.  If  even  James  had  fallen  a  victim, 
what  chance  would  there  have  been  for  Paul  ? 

We  do  not  know  the  circumstances  which  took  the  Apostle 
to  Crete.     From  Macedonia  he  would  in  all  probability  take 

1  Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  2. 

'  A.D.  63.     Jos.  Antt.  XX.  9,  §§  1,  2. 
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his  old  route  to  Corinth,  and  from  thence  it  would  have  been 
an  easy  sail  to  the  great  island.  Christianity  had  already 
been  established  under  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  Ida,  in  aU 
probability  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  converted  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.'-  But  the  Church  needed  organization, 
and  for  this  reason  St.  Paul  left  Titus  to  superintend  the 
infant  communities,  and  "  to  ordaiu  elders  in  every  city." 

During  the  last  year  of  his  missionary  activity  we  only  catch 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  him.  We  see  him  still  burdened 
with  the  care  of  all  the  Churches.  We  still  find  him 
surrounded  by  a  little  band  of  devoted  friends,  whose  presence 
and  support  were  more  than  ever  necessary  to  him  in  his 
broken  health  and  advancing  years,  and  one  or  other  of  whom 
'he  constantly  despatched  from  his  side  on  some  errand  of 
importance.  The  immediate  occasion  for  writing  this  letter 
to  Titus  was  to  announce  that  he  meant  to  send  either 
Artemas  or  Tychicus  to  replace  him  in  Crete.  He  wished 
Titus  to  rejoin  him  in  Nicopolis — the  famous  Epirote  city 
^\  hich  Augustus  had  built  to  celebrate  his  victory  at  Actium. 
At  that  city,  which  he  may  have  visited  m  the  journey  which 
took  him  as  far  as  to  Illyricum,  he  intended  to  spend  the 
winter  .2 

Of  all  the  companions  who  surrounded  St.  Paul,  Titus 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  respected  for  his  practical 
vigour  and  efficiency,  though  Luke  and  Timothy  may  have 
been  more  personally  beloved.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
tlie  fragmentary  character  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that 
liis  name  does  not  once  occur  in  those  memoirs,  probably 
because  he  was  frequently  despatched  in  various  directions, 
and  was  not  much  with  St.  Paul  at  the  special  crises  narrated 
in  the  memoir  and  itineraries  of  St.  Luke.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  to  identify  him  with  the  Titus  or  Titius 
Justus  of  Acts  xviii.  7  (even  if  that  reading  were  more  than 

'  It  seems  idle  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  could  have  founded  any  Churches 
during  the  days  of  storm  which  he  passed  as  a  prisoner  on  board  the  Alexan- 
dnan  vessel  at  Lasaea  and  Fair  Havens. 

•■=  Rom.  XV.  ]9  ;  Tit.  iii.  12. 
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dubious).^  All  that  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  was  a  Gentile 
convert  who  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  that  memorable  visit 
to  Jerusalem  from  Antioch  which  had  ended  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Gentiles  from  the  thraldom  of  the  circum- 
cisionists.  The  presence  of  an  uncircumcised  Gentile  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  close  personal  connexion  with  Jews,  ex- 
cited such  tumultuous  emotions  that  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  acme  of  the  struggle,  and  pending  the 
final  decision,  Titus  made  a  purely  voluntary  sacrifice,  and 
accepted  circumcision  in  order  to  allay  the  immediate  excite- 
ment. By  such  a  sacrifice,  which  afterwards  gave  room  fur 
bitter  taunts  against  Paul,  as  though  he  too  had  once  been  a 
preacher  of  circumcision,  Titus  at  least  qualified  himself  for 
work  in  Churches  so  largely  composed  of  Jewish  elements. 
Even  bigoted  Judaists  would  be  favourably  inclined  to  one 
who  was  thus  not  only  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,"  but  "  a 
proselyte  of  righteousness."  ^  All  that  we  further  know 
about  him  is  drawn  from  allusions  in  the  Epistles.  Since 
Titus  was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  Timothy,  St.  Paul  had 
on  one  occasion  countermanded  a  mission  of  the  latter  to 
Corinth,  and  had  sent  Titus  in  his  place.  Indeed,  on  three 
separate  occasions  Titus  had  been  sent  to  introduce  order 
and  submission  into  that  turbulent  and  distracted  Church.^ 
Towards  the  close  of  St.  Paul's  life  he  was  despatched  to 
Dalmatia.*  After  this  he  disappears  from  history,  though 
we  have  the  usual  vaporous  ecclesiastical  legends  that  he 
returned  to  Crete,  and  there  died  at  an  advanced  age  as 
a  "Bishop"  or  "Archbishop" — terms  which,  as  Dean 
Alford  says,  are,  as  applied  to  that  period,  mere  "  traps  for 
misconception" — of  the  Church  of   Gortyna  in  that  island. 

^  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  had  been  converted  by  St.  Paul,  who  calls 
him  "his  genuine  child  in  the  faith"  (Tit.  i.  i).  There  is  an  apocryphal 
biography  of  Titus  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  ii. 

^  As  this  is  not  the  usual  opinion,  and  as  it  cannot  here  be  argued  out,  the 
author  must  refer  to  the  full  discussion  of  the  question  in  his  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
i.  407-420. 

^  2  Cor.  vii.  viii. 

••  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 
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It  is  a  probable  conjecture  that  be  may  bave  been  converted 
during  the  first  journey  of  St.  Paul.'- 

The  outline  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus  is  as  follows : — ■ 
After  a  singularly  condensed  greeting,  rich  with  such 
characteristic  Christian  terms  as  "  faith/'  "  full  knowledge," 
"  hope  of  eternal  life,"  "  manifestation,"  "  salvation,"  "  grace, 
mercy,  peace  "  (i.  1 — 4),  the  Apostle  tells  him  what  sort  of 
elders  be  ought  to  appoint  (5 — 9),  with  special  reference  to 
the  bad  reputation  of  the  Cretans  and  the  prevalence  of  a. 
Judaic  form  of  gnosticism,^  which  substitutes  myths  and 
ceremonies  for  holiness  towards  God  (10 — ii.  1).  He  then 
gives  directions  for  the  conduct  of  aged  men  (ii.  2),  of  aged 
women  (3 — 5),  of  young  men,  to  whom  Titus  is  to  set  an 
example  (6 — 8),  and  of  slaves  (9,  10).  These  directions  are 
based  on  a  beautiful  summary  of  the  principles  of  Christian 
conduct  (11 — 15).  He  then  enforces  the  lessons  of  gentleness 
and  submission  (iii.  1,  2)  as  a  direct  result  of  our  Christian 
faith  and  calling  (3 — 7),  and  urges  Titus  to  devote  himself 
to  these  practical  duties,  while  avoiding  idle  speculations 
(8 — 11).  After  a  few  personal  messages  and  salutations,  he 
ends  with  a  brief  blessing  (12 — 15). 

No  such  summary  can  give  any  adequate  picture  of  this 
admirably  practical  and  dignified  letter.  To  those  who  have 
ventured  to  describe  it  as  meagre,  colourless,  and  monotonous, 
I  oppose  the  consensus  of  the  Christian  world,  which  has 
recognised  in  it  a  priceless  and  unrivalled  manual  of  pastoral 
advice.  Luther  was  accustomed  to  declare  himself  with 
extreme  freedom  as  to  the  merits  of  various  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  never  hesitated  to  express  his  depre- 
ciation of  any  Epistle  which  did  not  come  up  to  his  loftiest 
and  most  spiritual  ideal.     And  yet  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus  he 

1  See  Gal.  ii.  1,  2  j  2  Cor.  vii.,  viii.  6,  16,  17,  28. 

"  That  it  was  Judaic  appears  from  i.  li  (^t;  irpouix^a),  'louZamoU  iiiBois,  and 
iii.  9,  ii-Ax"'^  vofiixis.  Judaic  Christianity  did  not  at  once  lose  all  the  elements 
of  Judaism,  and  the  Judaism  of  that  day,  no  less  than  of  the  days  of  the 
Talmud,  abounded  in  discussions  (CvT'fia-eis)  both  foolish  {/ia>pal),  empty  in  their 
own  nature  (Kei'ctf),  and  void  of  ail  results  (jiaraiol),  as  well  as  in  discords 
{ipeis,  fiaxa')  and  "genealogies." 
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said,  "  This  is  a  short  Epistle,  but  yet  such  a  quintessence  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  composed  in  such  a  masterly  manner, 
that  it  contains  all  that  is  needful  for  Christian  knowledge 
and  life." 

The  following  are  some  of  its  characteristics : — 
1.  It  is  completely  dominated  by  a  few  leading  conceptions, 
as  is  shown  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  words  and 
phrases  in  the  short  compass  of  three  chapters. 
a.  One  of  these  words  is  "  Saviour." 
Thus  we  have — 

i.  3.  "  In  the  proclamation  wherewith  I  was  intrusted, 
according  to  the  commandment  of  God  our  Saviour." 

i.  4.  "  Grace  and  peace  from  God  the  Father  and  Christ 
Jesus  our  Saviour.'' 

ii.  10.  "  That  they  may  adorn  in  all  things  the  doctrine  of 
God  our  Saviour." 

ii.  11.  "  The  grace  of  God  was  manifested,  bringing  salva- 
tion to  all  men." 

ii.  13.  "Looking  for  ...  .  the  appearing  of  the  glory  of 
the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

iii.  4.  .  "  But  when  the  kindness  of  God  our  Saviour  .  .  . 
was  manifested  ....  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us." 

iii.  6.  "  The  Holy  Ghost  ....  which  he  poured  upon  us 
richly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour." 

Thus,  in  three  chapters,  we  have  the  epithet  "  Saviour " 
given  no  less  than  seven  times — four  times  to  God  the  Father, 
and  three  times  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  whom  the 
epithet  applies  in  ii.  13  has  always  been  uncertain.  The 
words  may  either  be  rendered  as  in  the  Authorised  Version 
and  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version,  "  the  great  God  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  or  as  in  the  Revised  Version, 
"  our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  ^  It  is  taken  in 
this  latter  sense  by  most  of  the  Greek  Fathers ;  but  the 
majority  of  versions  ancient  and  modern,  and  most  modern 
critics,  understand  it  in  the  former,  and  this  rendering  ("  the 

'  See  Dr.  Kennedy,  Ely  Lectures,  p.  83. 
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great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ")  certainly  seems 
in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  other  passages.^ 

/3.  Another  dominant  conception  is  soundness  in  doctrine. 

i.  9.  "  Holding  to  the  faithful  word  which  is  according  to  ■ 
the  teaching  {hiha'xriv)  that  he  may  be  able  ....  to  exhort ' 
in  the  sound  doctrine  (eV  ry  SiSacrKaXla  rfj  v'ybaivova-r])." 

i.  13.  "Eebuke  them  sharply  that  they  maybe  sound  in 
the  faith." 

ii.  1.  "  Speak  thou  the  things  which  befit  the  sound 
doctrine." 

ii.  2.  "  Sound  in  the  faith." 

ii.  7.  "  Uncorruptness  in  this  doctrine." 

ii.  8.  "  Sound  speech." 

ii.  10.  "The  doctrine  of  God." 

Thus  we  have  "  teaching  "  or  "  doctrine  "  spoken  of  seven 
times,  and  six  of  these  times  connected  with  the  ideas  of 
"  healthiness "  and  "  soundness."  It  is  further  noticeable 
that  (as  we  have  seen)  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  "  the  faith  " 
has  acquired  a  sense  which  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  St. 
Paul's  earlier  writings,  namely,  the  general  body  of  Christian 
truths.^  This  is,  however,  exactly  what  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  the  gradual  progress  of  the  Christian  Church. 

7.  As  "  soundness  " — a  new  meta'phor  with  St.  Paul,  and 
one  which  he  may  have  caught  up  from  his  constant  later 
intercourse  with  Luke — indicates  the  standard  of  doctrine,  so 
"  sober-mindedness  "  is  the  rule  of  practice.^ 

i.  8.  A  presbyter  is  to  be  "  sober-minded." 

ii.  5.  Aged  women  are  to  be  "sober-minded,"  and  "to 
sophronise  "  the  young  women. 

ii.  6.  Young  men  also  are  to  be  sober-minded. 

'  1  Tim.  i.  1,  "the  commandment  of  God  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  "  ;  v.  21,  "Before  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (Comp.  vi.  13  ; 
2  Pet.  i.  1  ;  2  Thess.  i.  12  ;  Jude  4,  &c.) 

2  2  Tit.  i.  13  ;  ii.  2. 

'  The  word  au(p(ioaivtt  (which  in  one  form  or  another  occurs  ten  times  in  these 
Epistles)  is  a  very  beautiful  one.  It  is  derived  from  aai^eiv  and  <ppiiv  and 
represents  the  many-sided  excellence  of  practical  conduct  and  character  which 
is  represented  by  the  Latin  frugi.  Elsewhere  in  St.  Paul  it  is  only  found  in 
llom.  xii.  3  ;  2  Cor.  v.  13  ;  and  (in  a  speech)  Acts  xxvi.  25. 
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ii.  12.  The  grace  of  God  trains  us  to  live  sober-mindedly. 

The  combination  of  soundness  in  doctrine  and  soberness  in 
practice  constitute  the  "  godliness  "  {evae^eta)  which  is  also  a 
prominent  conception  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.^ 

S.  In  close  accordance  with  the  object  of  this  Epistle, 
which  is  to  teach  the  application  of  Christian  doctrine  to 
daily  life,  an  unusual  prominence  is  given  to  "  good  works" 

i.  16.  "Disobedient,  and  to  every  good  work  reprobate." 

ii.  3.  "  Teachers  of  good  things  "  (jcaXohLhaaKdkovi;). 

ii.  14.  "  Zealous  of  good  works." 

iii.  1.  "Eemind  them  ....  to  be  ready  to  every  good 
work." 

iii.  8.  "  That  they  ....  may  be  careful  to  maintain  good 
works." 

iii.  14.  "  Let  our  people  also  learn  to  maintain  good  works  " 
{jcaXoiv  epywv  Trpota-TaaOai)? 

This  prominence  of  "  fair  works,"  thus  urged  many  times 
mdirectly,  and  six  times  verbally  in  three  chapters — in  a 
phrase  not  found  except  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles — has  been 
sometimes  represented  as  un-Pauline.  How  little  this  is  the 
case  may  be  seen  at  once  from — 

iii.  5.  ''  Not  by  works  (done)  in  righteousness,  which  we 
did  ourselves,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us." 

If  any  proof  were  needed  that  the  itisistence  upon  good 
works  as  the  natural  and  necessary  fruit  of  true  faith  is 
essentially  Pauline,  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  rules  of  moral 
conduct  occupy  so  large  a  part  of  all  his  Epistles,  even  those 
to  Rome  and  the  Galatians,  and  that  in  this  Epistle  of  good 
works  he  lays  it  down  so  clearly  that  we  are  "justified  by 
grace "  (iii.  7).  But  St.  Paul,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
neither  writing  this  letter  to  a  Church  nor  to  a  novice.  It 
is  a  familiar  private  letter,  not  a  formal  theological  treatise. 
It  was  needless  for  him  to  lay  the  foundations  which  had 

•  Tit.  i.  1  ;  ii.  12  ;  1  ,Tim.  passim.  Ten  times  in  these  Epistles,  but  not 
elsewhere  in  St.  Paul. 

^  The  epithet  KuAis  occurs  seventeen  times  iu  1  Tim.  and  only  sixteen  times 
in  all  the  previous  Epistles. 
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been  already  so  surely  laid  in  the  mind  of  Titus  during  many 
a  year  of  intimate  association. 

e.  Owing  to  the  self-asserting  independence  of  the  Judaists 
against  whom  he  is  -warning  Titus,  he  lays  special  stress  on 
the  virtue  of  submission. 

i.  6.  The  children  of  a  presbyter  are  not  to  be  disorderly 
[awTToraiCTa). 

i.  7.  A  presbyter  is  not  to  be  self-willed  (avOdBrji). 

ii.  5.  Women  are  to  be  subject  (inroTaacrofiiva'i)  to  their 
own  husbands. 

ii.  9.  Slaves  are  to  submit  (viroTdaaecOai)  to  their  own 
masters. 

iii.  1.  The  Cretans  are  to  be  submissive  to  constituted 
authorities. 

2.  But  among  these  dominant  and  reiterated  conceptions 
it  is  interesting  to  come  upon  passages  in  which  St.  Paul, 
with  the  firmness  of  absolute  conviction,  and  the  fulness  of 
long  familiarity,  compresses  into  a  few  lines  a  majestic 
summary  of  his  Christian  faith. 

Two  such  summaries — worthy  of  the  Apostle  in  the  zenith 
of  his  spiritual  power — occur  in  this  Epistle,  and  they  are  not, 
so  to  speak,  dragged  in,  but  arise  from  the  general  train  of 
thought  with  a  spontaneity  which  is  inimitably  Pauline.  One 
of  these  is  in  ii.  11-14  : — 

"  For  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared,  bringing  salvation 
to  all  men :  training  us  that  denying  impiety  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  and  righteously,  and  piously  in 
this  present  age  ;  looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing 
of  the  glojy  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
who  gave  Himself  for  us  that  He  may  ransom  us  from  all 
lawlessness,  and  may  purify  for  Himself  a  people  for  His 
own  possession,  zealous  of  good  works." 

Another  of  these  swift  summaries  of  Pauline  doctrine, 
unparalleled  for  beauty  and  perfectness,  yet  free  from  all 
polemical  elements,  is  iii.  4-7  : — 

"  But  when  the  kindness  of  God  our  Saviour,  and  His  love 
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toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
we  did,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us,  through  the 
laver  of  regeneration  and  renewal  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
He  poured  upon  us  richly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour, 
that,  being  justified  by  His  grace,  we  may  become  heirs, 
according  to  hope,  of  eternal  life.     Faithful  is  the  saying." 

Those  who  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
may  well  be  asked  which  of  the  Fathers  of  the  second  century 
could  have  written  two  such  passages  as  these  ?  Are  they 
equalled,  or  even  approached,  in  grandeur  and  completeness 
by  anything  which  could  be  culled  from  the  writings  of 
Clemens  Romanus,  or  Hermas,  or  Justin  Martyr,  or  Ignatius, 
or  Polycarp,  or  Irenaeus — nay,  even  of  Tertullian,  or  Basil,  or 
Chrysostom,  or  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  or  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  ? 
If  the  mind  of  Sophocles  was  recognised  in  a  single  chorus, 
and  the  pencil  of  Apelles  in  a  single  thin  line,  and  the  eye 
of  Giotto  in  the  sweep  of  one  flawless  circle — are  passages 
like  these  insufficient  to  prove  the  power  and  authenticate 
the  workmanship  of  St.  Paul  ?  ^ 

3.  Among  passages  which  may  be  specially  noted  are — 
a.  The  very  severe  remark  about  the  Cretans — 
"The  Cretans  are  always  liars,  evil  wild  beasts,  lazy  gluttons," 
which  is  quoted  (i.  12)  from  the  poem  "On  Oracles"  by 
the  Cretan  poet  Epimenides,  whom  St.  Paul  calls  "  a  prophet 
of  their  own.''  St.  Paul  adds  that  the  witness  is  true.  Of 
course  his  words  are  not  meant  to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la 
lettre,  as  though  the  Cretans  were  indiscriminately  wicked. 
No  more  is  meant  than  that  Titus  has  to  deal  with  a  popula- 
tion of  general  bad  repute.  The  ancients  used  to  say  that  there 
were  "  three  worst  K's,"  namely  Kretans,  Kappadocians,  and 
Kilicians.^  "  To  Kretize  "  meant  "  to  lie  ; "  and  the  ancients 
accused  these  islanders  of  drankcnness ;  of  general  sensuality ; 

•  Among  many  minor  touches  of  genuineness  we  maj'  point  to  tlie  obscure 
names  Artemas  and  Zenas  ;  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  shall  send 
Artemas  or  Tychicus  ;  and  the  title  "  the  lawyer,"  which  Titus  would  under, 
stand,  but  which  may  mean  either  Eomaii  jurist  or  Jewish  scribe. 

^   Kp^Tey,  Ka7r7ra5o/c€s,  KiA.(/c€s,  Tpia  Kiiinra  KaKiffra. 
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TITUS.  and  of  greed,  which  makes  Plutarch  say  of  them  "that 
they  stuck  to  money  Hke  hees  to  their  combs."  "The 
Cretans,"  wrote  Leonides,  "  are  always  brigands,  and  piratical, 
and  unjust.     Who  ever  knew  justice  among  Cretans  ?  "  ■■• 

The  quotation  is  often  adduced  as  a  proof  of  St.  Paul's  clas- 
sic culture.  It  does  not  in  the  least  prove  this.  The  line  was 
quoted  by  Callimachus  in  his  Hymn  to  Zeus,  and  St.  Paul 
seems  to  have  seen  the  poems  of  Callimachus,  perhaps  in 
the  same  book  as  those  of  his  countryman  Aratus.  But, 
independently  of  this,  the  verse  had  become  proverbial.  It 
was  as  universally  cun-ent  as  " perjide  Albion"  or  " canny 
Scotch."  or  "drunken  Swabian."  St.  Paul  had  probably 
learnt  a  little  of  Greek  rhetoric  and  logic  in  the  schools  of 
Tarsus,  and  if  so  he  must  have  often  heard  the  syllogistic 
puzzle  founded  on  this  line,  and  known  as  "the  liar."  It  was 
this  :  "  Epimenides  said  that  the  Cretans  were  liars ;  but 
Epimenides  was  a  Cretan;  therefore  Epimenides  was  a  liar; 
therefore  the  Cretans  were  not  liars." 

/S.  Another  curious  passage  is  iii.  13,  14. 

"  Set  forward  Zenas  the  lawyer  and  ApoUos  on  their 
journey  diligently,  that  nothing  be  wanting  to  thera  ;  and  let 
our  people  also  learn  to  maintain  good  works  "  (or,  possibly, 
"  to  profess  honest  occupations  ")  "  for  necessary  uses "  (or 
"  wants  ")  What  is  meant  by  "  our  people  also  "  {jcal  oi 
■^/j,eT€poi)'?  It  cannot  possibly  mean  "other  Cretan  Christians 
as  well  as  you  and  me."  Such  a  meaning  would  be  incon- 
ceivably vapid,  and  would  not  have  been  so  expressed. 
Does  it  then  mean  that  Zenas  and  ApoUos  belonged  to  some 
assembly  or  gathering  of  Christians  other  than  those  over 
which  Titus  was  to  preside?  It  is  a  question  of  great 
interest,  for  the  answering  of  which  we  possess  no  data.  But 
its  very  obscurity — which  could  not  have  been  obscure  to 
the  recipient  of  the  letter — is  one  of  the  many  marks  of  an 
authentic  document. 

•  Liv.  xliv.  45  ;  Plut.  Paul.  JlSmil.  23  ;  Polyb.  vi.  46.  See  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  14  ;  Jer.  ad  loc. 
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7.  Of  the  particular  errorists  whom  St.  Paul  had  in  view  thus. 
I  need  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  already  said,  but  we 
may  touch  for  a  moment  on  iii.  10  :  "A  man  that  is  heretical 
(atpeTiKov)  after  the  first  and  second  admonition  refuse."  It 
has  been  said  by  some  that  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  haeresis 
acquires  its  later  sense  of  "  heresy,"  and  loses  its  original  and 
Pauline  sense  of  "  faction."  ^  Doubtless  "  heresy "  and 
"  factiousness ''  might  often  be  combined,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  in  this  passage  the  "heretic"  is  one  in  the 
modem  sense.  And  even  if  aiperiKov  here  means  the  same 
as  our  "heretical,"  there  had  been  plenty  of  time  to  allow  for 
the  growth  of  this  new  shade  of  meaning. 

1  In  St.  Paul  the  word  atpeais  only  occurs  in  1  Cor.  xi.  19  ;  Gal.  v.  20. 
Elsewhere  only  in  the  Acts  six  times — viz.  once  of  the  Sadduceea,  once  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  four  times  as  applied  by  the  Jews  to  Clu'istians. 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

WRITTEN  SHORTLY  BEFORE   ST.  PAUL'S  MARTYRDOM  AT    ROME, 

A.D.  67. 

"  Testamentum  Pauli  et  oycnea  cantio  est  haec  epistola." — Bengel. 

"Non  tanquam  atramento  scripta,  sed  ipsius  Pauli  sanguine  aocipere  con- 
Tenit.  Proinde  haeo  Epistola  quasi  solennis  quaedam  est  subscriptio  Paulinae 
doctrinae  eaque  ex  re  praesenti. " — Calvin. 


"  The  clolce  that  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus,  when  thou  comest,  bring  with 
thee,  and  the  books,  but  especially  the  parchments." — 2  Tim.  iv.  13. 

•z  TIMOTHY.  Many  have  regarded  this  verse  as  one  of  the  least  im- 

portant in  the  whole  Bible.  Many  have  been  perplexed  by 
its  appearing  there  at  all.  They  consider  it  unworthy  of 
what  they  imagine  should  be  the  dignity  of  inspiration. 
Many,  again,  have  used  its  supposed  triviality  to  point  a 
sneer  at  the  sacred  book.  Others,  like  Calvin,  have  sus- 
pected that  it  contained  some  hidden  mystery.  AU  these 
views  have  their  root  in  one  and  the  same  error ; — the  error 
which  consists  in  men  bringing  to  the  Bible  their  own  self- 
made  dogmas  and  artificial  theologies,  instead  of  learning, 
from  its  own  simple  and  noble  truthfulness,  what  the  Bible 
is.  It  must  be  ever  so  while  partisans  make  use  of  it,  not 
as  the  rock  on  which  to  build  their  own  faith,  but  as  a  heap 
of  broken  missiles  to  hurl  at  the  heads  of  others.  Incredible 
is  the  misery  and  ruin  which  has  been  caused  by  misin- 
terpretation of  Scripture  founded  on  the  superstition  that 
c;vciy   passing    word    which    it    contains    must    have    been 
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miraculously    infallible    and    supernaturally   inspired,    and    2  timothy. 
must  therefore  involve  enigmatic  and  mystic  senses.     Infi- 
delity is  the  natural  outcome  of  false  and  exaggerated  dogma. 
Widespread  scepticism  is  the  certain  Nemesis  of  arbitrary 
superstition. 

But  if  the  Bible  be  what  it  seems  to  be,  what  it  professes 
to  be ;  if  we  do  not  thrust  it  into  a  position  which  it  never 
claims;  if  it  be,  like  the  Saviour  of  whom  it  tells,  both 
human  and  divine ;  if  its  inspiration  be  an  illuminating 
wisdom,  a  dynamic  energy,  not  a  mechanical  penmanship, 
or  a  miraculous  dictation ;  if  it  be  best  honoured  by  manly 
faithfulness,  not  by  grovelling  fetishism ;  if  we  are  taught 
by  its  own  direct  words,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  our 
Lord  always  treated  it,  to  receive  it  as  the  straightforward 
utterance  of  men  whose  souls  had  been  taught  of  God,  not 
as  a  kabalistic  enigma  to  be  deciphered  by  methods  which 
bear  no  relation  to  ordinary  criticism — then  this  verse  is  just 
what  it  professes  to  be — a  message  of  St.  Paul,  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Timotheus,  to  bring  him  a  cloke,  and  some  books, 
from  Troas.  It  is  that,  and  nothing  more.  St.  Paul  would 
never  have  dreamt  that  any  divine  instruction  lay  in  it ;  he 
would  probably  have  been  amazed  beyond  expression  could 
he  have  been  told  that  it  would  be  made  the  theme  of  a 
discourse  to  a  Christian  congregation  in  the  then  wild,  far-off 
island  of  Britain,  1800  years  after  he  was  dead.  And  yet 
there  is  instruction,  even  divine  instruction,  in  it,  if  we  treat 
it  as  exactly  what  it  is — no  cryptograph,  no  oracular  utter- 
ance— but  just  a  simple  message  of  one  Christian  brother  to 
another,  which  acquires  its  pathos  and  its  wholesomeness 
neither  from  impossible  supernaturalism,  nor  Gnostic  alle- 
gorising, but  from  the  circumstances,  and  from  the  man. 

1.  The  man  we  know.  We  know  him  doubly,  from  the 
picture  of  a  friend  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  from  his 
own  thirteen  letters.  It  is  that  "  man  of  the  third  heaven," 
— the  worn,  bent,  scourged,  exiled,  shattered  missionary,  who, 
persecuted  but  not  forsaken,  cast  down  but  not  destroyed, 

c  c 
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2  TIMOTHY,  flung  wide  open  to  the  Gentiles  the  gates  of  the  Christia; 
Church,  and  showed  to  all  men  that  in  Christ  Jesus  circum 
cision  is  nothing  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but  a  ne\ 
creature. 

2.  And  we  know  the  circumstances.  When  the  curtail 
falls  upon  him  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  see  him  a 
Rome  during  his  first  imprisonment,  in  custody  indeed,  hu 
in  immediate  expectation  of  his  acquittal  and  deliverance 
That  acquittal  came,  and  it  came  not  one  hour  too  soon 
A  few  months  after  his  release  there  burst  forth  at  Romi 
that  frightful  conflagration,  which  raged  for  six  days,  anc 
laid  a  vast  region  of  the  city  in  ashes.  It  was  darkb 
rumoured  that  the  guilt  of  that  conflagration  rested  on  the 
head  of  the  Emperor  himself — of  Nero,  the  imperial  monster 
who  at  that  time  disgraced,  not  only  the  name  of  Roman 
but  the  name  of  man.  Just  as  the  great  fire  of  London  wai 
falsely  attributed  to  the  Papists,  even  in  the  inscription  oi 
the  Monument — 

"Where  London's  column,  pointing  to  the  skies, 
Like  some  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head,  and  lies — " 

80,  in  order  to  avert  the  suspicion  from  himself,  Nero  laic 
the  charge  upon  the  innocent  Christians.  Multitudes  o: 
every  age,  of  every  sex,  were  arrested.  They  were  slair 
with  the  sword ;  they  were  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre 
they  were  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  to  be  torr 
to  pieces  by  dogs ;  they  were  wrapped  in  sheets  of  pitch 
and  tied  to  stakes,  and  set  on  fire.  Nero  threw  open  his 
own  gardens  for  the  revolting  spectacle,  and  when  the  dust 
of  evening  fell,  only  too  literally 

"  Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  their  scenery," 

he  drove  about  among  the  people  in  his  chariot,  by  the  flart 
of  these  hideous  human  torches,  of  which  each  was  a  martyj 
in  his  shirt  of  flame.  Such  was  the  diabolical  horror  o: 
heathenism  in  its  dregs ;  and  he  who,  more  than  any  man 
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helped  to  free  the  world  from  such  horrors — he  who  dispelled,  2  timothy. 
by  the  radiance  of  the  Gospel,  these  demon  shadows  of  a 
dying  paganism — had  he,  the  great  Apostle,  at  that  time 
been  stiU  in  prison,  and  in  Eome,  it  is  thus  that  in  all 
probability  he,  as  a  leader  of  the  Christians,  would  have  been 
among  the  first  to  fall. 

3.  God  had  ordered  otherwise  for  him.  We  are  enabled 
by  the  Pastoral  Epistles  to  catch  at  least  a  misty  glimpse  of 
his  final  movements  and  read  his  state  of  mind  as  death 
drew  very  near.  Set  free  in  time,  wherever  else  he  had 
gone,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  had  visited  Philemon  at 
Golossae,  and  seen  the  dear  slave  Onesimus,  now  a  true 
Christian,  and  therefore  now  doubtless  beloved  and  free. 
He  had  wintered  at  Nicopolis.  He  had  written  his  first 
letter  to  Timothy  as  his  delegate  at  Ephesus,  and  to  Titus 
as  his  delegate  in  Crete ;  and  then,  after  revisiting  his  kind 
and  noble  Macedonian  churches,  he  seems  to  have  been 
arrested  a  second  time,  at  Troas.  Since  the  Fire  of  Eome, 
Christianity  had  been  no  longer  a  religio  licita,  or  tolerated 
religion.  Like  all  brave  and  good  men,  Paul  had  many  an 
enemy — all  the  mean,  all  the  base,  were  his  enemies;  all 
the  conventional  Judaisers,  all  the  slander-mongering  world- 
lings ;  Jews,  whose  opinions  he  offended ;  Gentiles,  whose 
gains  he  checked.  Such  a  one  as  Alexander  the  copper- 
smith, or  any  other  angry  and  designing  Jew,  could  easily 
have  procured  his  arrest,  and  when  suddenly  seized  by  the 
lictors  at  Troas  he  could  have  had  no  time  to  take  away  his 
few  possessions.  He  was  conducted  to  Ephesus,  and  as  he 
lay  there  in  prison  he  experienced  the  generous  kindness  of 
Onesiphorus.i  After  a  preliminary  trial  there  he  may  per- 
haps have  appealed  once  more  to  Caesar  and  been  once  more 
despatched  to  Eome.  Though  no  St.  Luke  has  recorded  it 
for  us,  we  can  trace  step  by  step  the  journey  of  the  wearied 
prisoner.     At  Ephesus  he  bade  farewell  to  Timotheus  with 

'  2  Tim.  i.  18,  Saa  iv  'Eipeirif  StriKivri<r(.  Onesipliorus  may  have  been,  aa 
Wieseler  suggests,  a  deacon  (Sia/corea). 

c  c  2 
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2  TIMOTHY,  many  a  streaming  tear.^  At  Miletus,  Trophimus  fell  sici 
At  Corinth,  Erastus  stayed  behind.  But  the  weak  health  c 
the  Apostle  needed  attendance,  and  one  or  two,  with  Luk 
the  beloved  physician,  were  with  him  still.  As  they  nearer 
Rome  along  the  Appian  "Way,  no  brethren,  young  and  ok 
came  this  time  in  deputation  as  far  as  Appii  Forum  to  mee 
him.  Over  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  city,  amid  the  squalii 
misery  of  its  inhabitants,  perhaps  with  many  a  fierce  scow 
turned  on  the  "  malefactor  "  (ii.  9),  he  passed  to  his  gloom; 
dungeon.  There,  as  the  gate  clanged  upon  him,  he  sat  dowi 
chained  night  and  day,  without  further  hope,  a  doomed  mar 
His  case  was  far  more  miserable  than  it  had  been  in  his  firs 
imprisonment,  two  or  three  years  earlier.  He  was  no  longe 
permitted  to  reside  in  "  his  own  hired  room."  To  find  hir 
was  difiicult,  to  visit  him  dangerous.^  He  was  in  the  ousted 
not  as  before  of  an  honourable  soldier  like  Burrus,  but  of  th 
foul  Tigelhnus,  whose  hands  were  still  dripping  with  Christia: 
blood.  To  see  friends  was  perilous,  to  preach  Christ  wa 
death.  One  by  one  they  of  Asia  deserted  a  prisoner  whom  i 
was  deemed  a  disgrace  to  own.  The  first  to  leave  him  wer 
Phygellus  and  Hermogenes.*  Titus  and  Crescens  were  calle- 
away  to  mission  work.  Demas  deliberately  deserted  hiix 
Tychicus  was  sent,  perhaps  with  this  letter,  to  Ephesus.  Luk 
only  stayed.     The  warm-hearted  Ephesian  Onesiphorus  too^ 

^  2  Tim,  i.  4,  fi^fivrj^evos  ffov  Ttav  SaKp6wv. 

*  The  difficulty  of  finding  him  is  shown  by  the  expression,  "  he  sought  n: 
very  diligently  {ffirovSatiTepoi'  efV'JO'E  M^)  ^i"!  found  me  "  (2  Tim.  i.  17).  H 
who  wished  to  visit  a  hated  pi-isoner  had  to  face  the  insolence  of  the  soldicj 
(Jut.  Sat.  xvi.  8-12).  The  danger  is  obvious.  At  this  time  the  Chiistiai 
— since  the  fire  of  Eome — were  not  only  "everywhere  spoken  against,"  hi 
savagely  persecuted.  In  fact  the  mere  profession  of  Christianity  became  a 
offence.  Yet  the  total  neglect  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  loneliness  in  which  1 
was  left  by  the  Roman  Christians  is  a  strange  cu'oumstance.  Were  they  i 
this  time  almost  exclusively  Judaists  who  had  but  little  sympathy  with  h 
views  ?  Or  had  they  been  almost  exterminated  by  the  martyrdom  of  that  "  inga 
muUitudo "  in  the  Neronian  persecution  ?  Or  had  they  not  as  yet  acquirf 
that  sympathy  with  martyrs,  confessors,  and  prisoners  which  was  so  remarl 
able  in  later  days,  and  which  Lucian  mentions  with  admiration  in  his  accoui 
of  the  worthless  impostor  Peregrinus,  who  at  one  time  professed  to  be  a  Chri 
tian  ? — Lucian,  De  Morte  Peregr.  13. 

^  "  They  who  hurt  me  most,"  said  Luther,  "  are  my  own  dear  children — ^n 
brethren— /j-ateTCMH  mei,  aurei  amiculi  mei." 
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the  trouble  to  find  the  aged  prisoner,  and  often  refreshed  his  2  timothy. 

soul  which  scorned  all  hardship,  but  yearned  to  its  inmost 

depths  for  human  sympathy.     But  now,  it  seems,  Onesiphorus 

was  dead,^  and  when  the  Apostle  was  brought  for  trial  in  his 

first  appearance  before  Nero,  no  man  stood  with  him.     It  was 

an  awfully  perilous  matter  to  face  that   human  Antichrist. 

"  No  man — no  patron,  no  advocate,  no  deprecatoi — took  his 

place  by  my  side  to  help  me ;  all  abandoned  me ;  God  forgive 

them  ! "    He  felt  that  it  was  God  alone  who  had  enabled  him 

to  face  the  gleaming  axes,  the  vuUus  instantis  tyranni.     God 

had  saved  him  from  "  the  lion's  mouth."  ^     He  knew  that  it 

would  be  but  a  brief  respite.     During  that  brief  respite — 

which  would  have  been  technically  called  the  ampUatio  of  his 

trial — he  wrote  once  more  to  his  own  dear  son  in  the  Gospel, 

the  shrinking  but  faithful  Timothy.    There  was  no  one  whom 

he  loved  so  well.     Since  the  day  when  the  young  Lycaonian 

boy  had  come  to  share  his  travels  and  dangers,  Paul  had 

grappled  him  to  his  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ;  and  if  he  has 

one  earthly  wish  left  it  is  to  see  again  before  he  dies  that 

dear  friend  of  earlier  days.     He  writes  therefore  to  urge  him 

to  do  his  best  to  come — to  come  with  all  speed — to  come 

before  the  winter  storms  have  closed  the  Mediterranean,  or 

else,  as  he  intimates  not  obscurely,  he  will  find  him  dead. 

For  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.     In  reading  the 

Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  we  are  reading  the  last  words  of 

St.  Paul.     It  is  amid  those  last  words  that  he  asks  for  his 

cloke  and  books.     In  his  hasty  arrest  at  Troas  he  has  left 

them  behind  with  Carpus  to  take  care  of  them,  and  he  wants 

them  now. 

'  2  Tim.  i.  16,  iroWaKis  /if  avexliv^ev.  That  Onesiphorus  had  died  either  in 
Rome  or  on  his  return  to  his  family  in  Ephesus  is  a  natural  inference  from 
1  Tim  i.  16,  18,  It.  19,  where  St.  Paul  prays  for,  and  salutes,  "  the  household 
of  Onesiphorus,"  bat  not  himself. 

^  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  The  "lion  "  was  in  all  probahOity Nero.  AtovTa  tIj- Nepmya 
ipriffi  Bict  rh  BripmSss,  Chrys.  When  the  jailer  announced  to  Agrippa  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  he  did  so  in  the  words,  "  The  lion  is  dead  "  (Jos.  Antt.  xviii.  6, 
§  10);  and  Esther  (Apocr.  Esth.  xiv.  3)  in  entering  before  Xerzesgoes  "before 
the  lion."  For  "  the  mouth  of  the  lion  "  see  Amos  iii.  12,  "  Save  me  from 
the  lion's  mouth  "  (Esther,  in  Megillah,  t.  15,  2). 
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2  TIMOTHY.  4.  The  word  rendered  cloke — the  ^eXovrj'^ — was  one  o 
those  large,  sleeveless,  travelling  garments  which  we  shoul( 
call  an  "  over-all "  or  "  dreadnought."^  Perhaps  St.  Paul  hac 
woven  it  himself  of  that  cilicium,  the  black  goats'-hair  of  hi 
native  province,  which  it  was  his  trade  to  make  into  tents 
Paul  was  a  poor  man.^  He,  like  his  Lord,  had  often  know) 
what  it  was  to  work  night  and  day  for  his  livelihood,  an( 
barely  to  earn  it  then ;  and  he  had  felt,  for  many  a  wear 
year,  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  cold,  and  nakedness 
Doubtless  the  cloke  was  an  old  companion.  It  may  hav( 
been  wetted  many  a  time  with  the  water-torrents  of  Pam 
phylia,^  and  whitened  with  the  dust  of  the  long  roads,*  an( 
stained  with  the  brine  of  shipwreck,  when,  on  the  rocky  cliffs  o 
Malta,  Euraquilo  was  driving  the  Adrian  into  foam.^  He  ma; 
have  slept  in  its  warm  shelter  on  the  chill  Phrygian  uplands 
under  the  canopy  of  stars ;  and  it  may  have  covered  hi 
trembling  limbs — bruised  with  the  brutal  rods  of  the  lictor 
■ — as  he  lay  that  night  in  the  dungeon  of  Philippi.  And  no\ 
that  the  old  man — who  is  (as  with  a  passing  touch  of  self 
pity  he  calls  himself)  an  "  ambassador  in  a  chain " — sit 
shivering  in  some  gloomy  cell  under  the  Palace,  or  it  may  b^ 
on  the  rocky  floor  of  the  Tullianum,  and  the  wintry  night 

^  The  notion  that  it  was  a  book  case  (yXa(r<x6Koii.ov)  is  given  up.  It  may  b 
a  transliteration  of  poenula  (Syi-iao  f  vS). 

_"  That  St.  Paul  often  had  to  struggle  with  poverty,  and  sometimes  eve 
with  positive  want  and  hunger,  appears  from  many  passages  of  the  Epistles 
Whether  he  had  any  private  means  is  an  interesting  question  which  we  cannc 
solve.  It  appears  from  his  ability  to  hire  a  room  of  his  own  at  Eome  (Act 
xxviii.  30),  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  debt  of  Onesimus  (Philem.  19),  tha 
some  small  resources  were  at  his  disposal.  The  expression,  "  I  was  mulcted  ( 
all  "  {e^Tifiuieriv  T^  TrdvTa),  in  PhU.  iii.  8,  might  imply  a  sudden  loss  of  what  h 
once  had  possessed.  His  other  means  of  livelihood  may  have  been  derived  i 
part  from  his  relatives  at  Tarsus  and  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxiii.  16),  from  his  Maw 
donian  converts  (Phil.  iv.  15),  and  especially  from  liis  own  exertions  at  th 
trade  of  tentmaking,  which,  in  Thessalonica  at  any  rate,  earned  sufficient  nc 
only  for  his  own  maintenance  but  even  for  that  of  his  comrades  also  (2  Thesi 
8).  Obviously  the  trade  would  not  be  equally  flourishing  at  all  places,  an 
in  prison  St.  Paul  would  not  be  able  to  work  at  all. 

'  KivSivoLs  iroTajxav,  2  Cor.  xi.  26. 

■*  SSoLTToptais  iroATiois,  2  Cor.  xi.  26. 

'  KiMi^oLs  if  eaAaa-crri,  2  Cor,  xi.  26.  rpls  havayriaa,  id.  25.  Sve/iu 
rvrfxuviKhs  6  ica\oi/ievos  EiipaKvAmv,  Acts  xxvii.  14. 
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are  coming  on — he  bethinks  him  of  the  old  cloke,  and  asks    2  timothy. 

Timothy  to  bring  it  him, — the  cloke  in  which  in  former  days 

"  Yes !  -without  cheer  of  sister  or  of  daughter, 
Yes  !  without  stay  of  father  or  of  son, 
Lone  on  the  land,  and  homeless  on  the  water. 
Passed  he  in  patience,  till  the  work  was  done.'' 

"  The  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus,  bring  with 

thee." 

5.  "  And  the  books  ;  but  especially  the  parchments."     The 

liblia,  the   papyrus-books — few,  we  may  be  sure,  but   old 

friends.     Books   in    those    days   were   life-long   possessions. 

Perhaps  he  had  bought  them  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel  at 

Jerusalem ;    or   received   some    of   them   as    presents   from 

wealthier   converts.     Perhaps  among  them  may  have   been 

poems   of  Aratus,  a   Cilician  like   himself,  or  pamphlets  of 

Philo,  or  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.^   The  papyrus-books,  "  but 

especially  the  parchments  " — the  works  inscribed  on  vellum. 

What  were  these?     Was  there  any  document  among  them 

which  might  have  been  useful  to  prove  his  rights  as  a  Roman 

citizen  ?  Were  they  any  precious  rolls  of  Isaiah,  or  the  Psalms, 

or  the  Lesser  Prophets,  which  father  or  mother  had  given  him 

as  a  life-long  treasure,  in  the  far-off  days,  when,  little  dreaming 

of  all  that  awaited  him,  he  played  a  happy  boy  in  the  dear 

old  Tarsian  home  ?     Dreary  and  long  are  the  days,  longer 

and  drearier  still  the  evenings,  in  that  Roman  dungeon ;  and 

often  the  rude  legionary,  who  detests  to  be  chained  to  a  sick 

and  suffering  Jew,  is  coarse  and  cruel  to  him ;  and  he  cannot 

always  be  engaged  in  "  the  sessions  of  sweet,  silent  thought," 

either  on  the  hopes  of  the  future,  or  the  remembrance  of  the 

past.     He  knows  Scripture  well,  but  it  will  be  a  deep  joy  to 

read  once  more  how  David  and  Isaiah,  in  all  their  troubles, 

learnt,  like  his  own  poor  self,   "  to  suffer,   and  be  strong." 

'  If  these  he  fancies,  they  are  at  least  fancies  founded  on  real  indications. 
St.  Paul  quotes  from  the  Cilician  poet  Aratus  in  Acts  xvii.  28.  It  is  certain 
from  many  passages  that  he  was  not  nnfamiliar  with  the  conceptions  of  Philo. 
There  are  several  passages  in  his  Epistles  which  resemhle  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon.  St.  Paul  was  so  completely  a  student  that  Festus  thought  his 
studies  were  driving  him  mad  (Acts  xxvi.  24,  to  troWa  as  ypdft.ij.aTa  eis  liaviav 
TrepiTpiirei), 
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2  TIM9THY.  And  therefore — "  The  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus 
when  thou  comest,  bring  with  thee,  and  the  books,  bu 
especially  the  parchments." 

And  who,  as  he  reads  this  last  message,  can  help  recallin| 
the  touching  letter  written  from  his  prison  in  the  damp  cell 
of  Vilvoorde  by  our  own  noble  martyr,  William  Tyndale,  on( 
of  the  greatest  of  our  translators  of  the  English  Bible  ?  " ' 
entreat  your  Lordship,"  he  writes,  "and  that  by  the  Lore 
Jesus,  that  if  I  must  remain  here  for  the  winter,  you  woul( 
beg  the  Commissary  to  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  from  th( 
things  of  mine  which  he  has,  a  warmer  cap.  ...  I  feel  th( 
cold  painfully  in  my  head.  .  .  .  Also  a  warmer  cloke,  for  th( 
one  I  have  is  very  thin.  Also  some  cloth  to  patch  mi 
leggings.  My  overcoat  is  worn  out,  my  shirts  even  are  won 
out.  He  has  a  woollen  shirt  of  mine,  if  he  wiU  send  i1 
But  most  of  all  I  intreat  and  implore  your  kindness  to  di 
your  best  with  the  Commissary  to  be  so  good  as  to  send  mi 
my  Hebrew  Bible,  grammar,  and  vocabulary,  that  I  ma; 
spend  my  time  in  that  pursuit.— William  Tyndale."  Thi 
noble  martyr  was  not  thinking  of  St.  Paul,  but  histor; 
repeats  itself  and  what  is  this  over  again  but  "  The  cloke  tha 
I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus  bring  with  thee,  and  the  books 
but  especially  the  parchments  "  ? 

6.  A  simple  message,  then,  about  an  old  cloke  and  somi 
books,  nothing  more,  but  is  it  not  pathetic  and  human 
Would  we  willingly  part  with  it  ?  May  we  not  with  profi 
consider  what  it  can  teach  us  more  ? 

i.  Does  it  not  show  us,  first  of  all,  that  this  great  and  hoi; 
Apostle  was  a  man  like  ourselves,  a  tried  and  suffering  mai 
with  human  wants,  and  human  sympathies,  ay,  and  witl 
human  limitations  and  human  weaknesses,  and  though  witi 
transcendently  severer  trials,  yet  with  no  greater  privilege 
than  we  enjoy  ?  The  hero-worship  which  would  elevat 
the  Apostles  into  demi-gods,  on  pedestals  of  supernaturs 
superiority,  is  a  false  hero-worship,  which  Scripture  Use. 
sets  at  naught,  and  by  which  those  who  profess  to  honou 
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Scripture,  most  flagrantly  contradict  it.  Take  Paul's  own  2  timothy. 
account  of  himself,  "the  least  of  the  Apostles,  not  meet 
to  be  called  an  Apostle ; "  "  less  than  the  least  of  all 
saints ; "  "  the  chief  of  sinners ; "  one  who  does  "  not  yet 
count  himself  to  have  apprehended;"  engaged  still  in  an 
earnest  struggle  with  the  flesh ;  undelivered  even  yet  from 
"the  body  of  this  death.''^  Yes,  a  fellow-sinner,  a  fellow- 
sufferer  with  us ;  but,  like  us,  forgiven ;  like  us,  redeemed. 
Like  us ; — and  yet,  with  no  higher  grace  to  help  him  than  we 
may  have,  how  unlike  us !  And  if  he  was  but  a  man  like 
ourselves,  and  yet  such  a  high  saint  of  God  unlike  ourselves, 
from  those  heights  of  Christian  holiness  to  which  he  had 
followed  the  footsteps  of  his  blessed  Lord — yea,  from  those 
heavenly  places  to  which  he  had  risen  in  spirit  with  the 
risen  Christ — does  he  not  call  to  us  with  more  clear 
encouragement,  "  Faint  not ;  I  too  was  weak,  I  too  was 
tempted ;  but  thou,  no  less  than  I,  canst  do  all  things 
through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  us." 

ii.  And  then  in  how  fine  a  light  of  manliness,  good  sense, 
contentment,  does  this  message  bathe  the  Apostle's  character ! 
The  sword,  he  well  knows,  is  hanging  over  his  head,  whose 
flash  shall  slay  him ;  but  life  is  life,  and  till  the  Lord  calls 
him  there  is  no  reason  why  life  should  not  go  on,  not  only  in 
its  quiet  duties,  but  also  in  such  small  blessings  as  it  yet  may 
bring.  There  is  no  flaring  fanaticism,  no  exaggerated  self- 
denial  here.  He  has  been  telling  Timothy  to  study,  and  to 
take  due  care  of  his  health.  Incidentally  he  sets  him  the 
example  of  doing  both.  The  winter  nights  will  be  cold  and 
dull.  There  is  no  sort  of  merit  in  making  them  colder  and 
duller.  That  is  why  he  writes  for  the  cloke  and  the  books. 
God,  for  our  good,  sends  us  trials  enough  to  bear ;  but  it  is 
only  for  our  good.  There  is  not  the  least  reason — it  is  not 
even   right — to   create   tortures  and   miseries   for   ourselves 

'  1  Cor.  XV.  9,  6  i\dx"''''os  rZv  cnroffTiKav,  «.t.\.  Gal.  i.  13,  t^ 
Aox'ffTOTf p»i  TrdvTwv  Tuv  ayiav — Eph.  iii.  8  (St.  Paul  here  in  his  humility  in- 
vents a  double  comparative,  "  less-than-least "),  Phil.  iii.  12-H,  Rom.  vii.  24. 
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2  TIMOTHY.  wMch  He  has  not  sent  us.  We  are  allowed  to  take,  we  ought 
to  take,  every  harmless  and  innocent  gift  which  He  permits 
to  us,  and  to  thank  Him  for  it.  Let  us  never  think  that  our 
sorrows  as  such,  0(  our  hardships  as  such,  are  pleasing  to 
God.  "The  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus,  when 
thou  comest,  bring  with  thee ;  and  the  books,  but  especially 
the  parchments." 

iii.  Then  look  at  the  matter  in  one  more  light.  What  is 
it  that  a  life  of  ceaseless  ungrudging  labour  has  left  to  Paul ! 
What  earthly  possessions  has  he  gained  as  the  sum-total  of 
services  to  the  world,  unparalleled  in  intensity,  unparalleled 
in  self-denial  ?  Perhaps  he  wants  to  leave  some  small 
memento  behind  him,  some  trifling  legacy  by  which  some 
true  heart  may  remember  him,  ere  the  rippled  sea  of  life 
flows  smooth  once  more  over  his  nameless  grave.  Just  as  the 
hermit  St.  Anthony  left  to  the  great  bishop  St.  Athanasius 
his  sole  possession,  his  sheepskin  cloke,  so  Paul  would  like  to 
leave  to  the  kind  and  faithful  Luke,  or  the  true  and  gentle 
Timothy,  the  cloke,  the  books,  the  parchments.  But  how 
small  a  result  of  earth's  labours,  if  earth  were  everything ! 
Worth  far  less  than  a  dancer  gets  for  a  figure  in  a  theatre,  or 
an  acrobat  for  a  fling  on  the  trapeze.  The  heavenly  work  and 
the  earthly  reward  are  not  in  the  same  material ;  it  is  not  for 
such  rewards  that  the  best  and  purest  work  of  the  world  is 
done. 

"Where  are  the  great,  whom  thou  couldst  wish  to  praise  thee  1 
Where  are  the  pure,  whom  thou  couldst  choose  to  love  thee  ? 
Where  are  the  brave,  to  stand  supreme  above  thee, 
Whose  high  commands  would  cheer,  whose  chidings  raise  thee  ? 
Seek,  Seeker,  in  thyself;  submit  to  find 
In  the  stones  bread  ;  and  life  in  the  blank  mind." 

Nay,  seek.  Seeker,  not  in  thyself  but  in  Christ,  in  whom  are 
hid  all  treasures  bodily. 

The  singer  who  has  a  fine  note  in  her  voice  may  blaze  in 
diamonds  ;  the  speculator  who  makes  a  lucky  venture  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  or  the  distiller  who  manufactures  some 
horrible  intoxicant,  may,  in  a  year  or  two,  have  his  carriages 
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and  his  palace,  his  title  and  his  estate.  But  the  thinker  who  2  timothy. 
has  raised  the  aim  of  nations  may  die  imnoticed,  and  the  poet 
who  has  enriched  the  blood  of  the  world  be  left  to  starve. 
Paul  pours  out  his  life,  a  libation  on  God's  altar,  in  agonies 
and  energies  for  his  fellow  men.  He  cleanses  the  customs,  he 
brightens  the  hopes,  he  purifies  the  life,  of  men.  He  adds 
for  centuries  to  the  untold  ennoblement  of  generations ;  and 
what  is  the  sum-total  'of  his  reward  1  What  is  the  inventory 
of  all  his  earthly  possessions,  as  he  sits  upon  his  prison  floor  ? 
Just  "  the  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas,  and  the  books,  and  the 
parchments."  Do  we  think  that  he  sighed  when  he  con- 
trasted his  sole  possessions — that  cloke  and  books — with  the 
jewels  of  Agrippa,  or  the  purple  of  the  vile  Nero,  or  even 
with  the  gains  of  any  buffoon  or  parasite  in  a  rich  man's 
house  ?  Such  rewards  he  had  never  sought.  He  sat  loose 
to  earthly  interests.  He  knew  that  on  earth  the  cross  is 
often  the  reward  of  nobleness,  the  diadem  the  wage  of  guilt. 
No !  he  will  thank  God  for  such  warmth  as  he  may  find  in 
the  cloke,  for  such  consolation  as  the  books  may  bring ;  and 
for  the  rest  he  will  trust  death,  he  will  throw  himself  on 
God. 

7.  Thus  much,  surely,  of  instruction  lies,  without  any  pious 
fraud  or  exegetical  jugglery,  in  one  of  the  most  despised 
verses  of  Scripture.  These  are  plain  lessons  to  which  it 
lends  itself  without  any  effort.  Let  us  only  ask  you  in 
conclusion  whence  Paul  derived  this  supreme  nobleness,  this 
divine  contentment  ?  What  was  the  source  of  this  heroic 
faithfulness,  this  absolute  indifference  to  the  dross  and  tinsel, 
the  passing  fashion  and  fading  flower,  of  the  world  ?  Read 
this  his  last  Epistle,  and  you  will  see.  It  was  because  he 
could  say,  ''  I  am  now  ready  to  be  poured  forth,  and  the  time 
of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight ;  I 
have  finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of  righteousness  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day."  It  was 
because  he  saw  all  life  resting  on  one  foundation  of  God, 
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2  TIMOTHY,   standing  sure,  with  a  seal  on  it,  and  on  tlie  seal  these  two 

divine  legends — one,  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His," 

the  other,  "  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ 

depart  from  iniquity."     It  was  because  he  could  say  with  all 

•his  heart,  "  Faithful  is  the  saying  " — the  saying  which  perhaps 

he  quotes  in  all   its   rhythmic   beauty   from   some   ancient 

Christian  hymn — 

"If  we  died  with,  we  shall  also  live  with  Him  ; 
If  we  endure,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him  ; 
If  we  deny,  us  also  will  He  deny  ; 
If  we  are  faithless.  He  abideth  faithful ; 
For  He  is  not  able  to  deny  Himself."  ^ 

'  ii.  7-13.     The  words  are  certainly  rhythmical,  perhaps  liturgical. 
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NOTE   I  ^  TIMOTHY, 

OUILINB   OF   THE   SECOND   EPISTLE  TO   TIMOTHY. 

1.  Greeting  (i.  1,  2). 

2.  Thanisgiving  (3-5). 

3.  Exhortation  to  steadfastness  in  tte  Gospel  (6-14). 

4.  The  kindness  of  Onesiphorus  (15-18). 

5.  Continued  exhortations  to  steadfastness,  and  rules  of  pastoral 
conduct  (ii.  1-26). 

6.  Warning  against  false  teachers  (iii.  1-iv.  5). 

7.  Personal  details.  Consciousness  of  approaching  death  (iv.  6,  7). 
His  loneliness  and  desertion  (8-18). 

8.  Salutations  (19-21). 

9.  Blessing  (22). 

The  motive  of  the  letter  is  the  desire  for  Timothy's  presence  :  Haste  ! 
Come  !  (SttovSuo-ov  !) : — 

iv.  9.  "  Haste  to  come  to  me  quickly." 

iv.  21.  "  Haste  to  come  before  winter." 

iv.  13.  "When  thou  comest"  {ipxup-fvos). 

L  4.  "  Teaming  {eimToBav)  to  see  thee." 

iv.  5.  "  My  death  is  near  at  hand  "  (c'yo)  yap  ^Sij  oireVSo/iai). 

The  letter  is  St.  Paul's  last  will  and  testament. 

Be  brave  !  be  faithful  to  the  truth  as  I  have  been  !  Do  not  be  misled 
by  false  teachers.    Come  to  me,  for  I  am  alone,  and  doomed  to  die. 

There  are  hints  and  allusions  that  Timothy,  perhaps  in  his  grief  at 
the  loss  of  his  teacher — was  in  danger  of  yielding  to  timidity,  fear, 
and  sloth.  St.  Paul  writes  to  urge  him  to  "  fan  into  a  flame  "  {ava^airv- 
p«i/)  the  graces  which  he  has  received  by  imposition  of  hands  (i.  6)  because 
God  has  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  cowardice  (SetXms).  He  knew  the 
unfeigned  faith  of  Lois  and  Eunice,  "but"  he  is  persuaded  (7r/7reio-/iai  Se) 
that  it  is  in  Timothy  also  (i.  4).  Timothy  is  "  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
Paul  and  the  Gospel"  ;  he  is  to  endure  hardship  (KaKtyirddrja-ov,  i.  8,  iv. 
5) ;  not  to  forsake  Paul  or  to  waver  in  doctrine  as  others  have  done 
i.  8,  12,  15),  but  to  strengthen  himself  (ii.  1),  and  toil  like  the  soldier, 
the  wrestler,  the  husbandman  (ii.  3-6),  and  not  to  be  misled  but  to 
abide  by  the  truth  (i.  13  ;  ii.  23  ;  iii.  14). 

It  can  I  think,  hardly  be  doubted  that  deep  as  is  the  tone  of  aflfection 
there  is  yet  an  undertone  of  anxiety  and  misgiving. 
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2  TIMOTHY.        Among  tlie  more  remarkable  passages  are — 

i.  9,  10.  An  epitome  of  the  Gospel. 

ii.  7-13.  The  rhythmical  expression  of  perfect  confidence  in  Christ. 

ii.  19.  The  double  inscription  on  the  one  foundation. 

iii.  1-9.  The  prophecy  of  Gnostic  corrupters  of  the  Church. 

iii.  16.  The  profitableness  of  all  inspired  Scriptvire.  "  Every  scripture 
inspired  by  God  is  also  profitable,"  &c. 

iv.  6-1.  The  retrospect  of  his  life. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  expressions  we  may  notice — 

i.  9.  "  Before  times  eternal "  (irpo  xpovau  alaivlav).  It  shows  that  alavios 
means  "  epochal,"  "  age-long." 

ii.  9.  "/  suffer  as  a  malefactor.''  The  two  robbers  are  regarded  as 
"  malefactors,"  Luke  xxiii.  32.  At  this  period  it  was  a  political  crime 
to  be  a  Christian. 

ii.  14.  The  uselessness  and  danger  of  religioiis  disputes  (jx^  'koyofxaxeii')- 

ii.  15.  "  Rightly  dividing  "  (lit.  "  cutting  straight,"  {opBoTo/iovvTa,  Prov. 
iii.  6,  LXX.),  the  word  of  life." 

ii.  16.  "  Profane  habhlings  "  (ffe^rjXovs  Kevo(j>a)vias). 

ii.  17.  "  Will  spread  as  a  gangrene  {as  yayypaiva  vopfjv  c|ei.")  Medical 
terms.  The  beloved  physician  was  at  this  time  his  sole  companion, 
Comp.  Kvr]66fievoi,  iv.  3,  vyimvova-rjs,  iv.  3. 

ii.  26.  Lit.  "  That  they  may  become  sober  from  the  snare  of  the  devil, 
after  having  been  talcen  captive  by  him  (iV  avrov),  to  do  ifls)  His  (God's) 
will  {to  (Keivov  6eXr}p,a)," 

iii.  4.  "  Lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers  of  God."  The  Pytha- 
gorean Demophilus  said  that  no  man  could  be  at  the  same  time  a 
^iKTjSovos  and  a  (piXodeoc. 

iii.  8.  "Jannes  and  Jambres."  Names  derived  from  the  Jewish 
Haggada. 

iii.  15.  "  Thou  knowest  from  infancy  {dm  ffpecjiovs)  the  sacred 
writings.'' 


THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  James  and  St.  Jude  are  called 
"  Catholic  Epistles."  They  seem  to  have  acquired  this  name  in  the  second 
century.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  the  Synodical  letter  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.)  as  "a  Catholic  Epistle,"  Properly  only  three  of  the 
seven  letters  are  "  Catholic  "  in  the  proper  sense,  i.e.  General  or  Encyclical. 

The  use  of  the  word  to  mean  "Canonical,"  and  its  rendering  by  "Canoni- 
cal "  in  the  "Westera  Chm-ch  seem  to  arise  from  mistake. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES. 

WRITTEN   FROM   JERUSALEM  ABOUT   A.D.   61    OR   62. 

"  A  document  like  the  Epistle  of  James  shows  completely  how  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  God's  love  and  forgiveness  subordinated  to  itself  all 
reflection  upon  the  means  by  which  they  were  obtained." — Weiss,  Life  of 
.'  Christ,  i.  4. 

"James  put  this  Epistle  into  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  Christians  that  it 
might  influence  all  Jews,  as  it  was  a  missionary  instruction  to  the  converted 
for  the  unconverted  and  the  truly  converted  for  the  half  converted." — Lange. 

"  Thj'  works  and  alms  and  all  thy  good  endeavour 
Staid  not  behind  nor  in  the  grave  were  trod ; 
But,  as  Faith  pointed  with  her  golden  rod 
Followed  thee  up  to  joy  and  blias  for  ever." — Milton. 


"  But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word." — Jas.  i.  22. 

Truth  is  many-sided.     We  can  best  appreliend  it  when  it    st.  jambs. 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  different  aspects  which  it  assumes 
to  many  different  minds.    It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason  that 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  God  has  revealed  Himself  in 
many  fragments  and  many  ways. 

We  can  see  quite  clearly  from  the  New  Testament  and 
from  early  Christian  history  that  there  were  in  the  Church 
two  parties  or  schools  of  thought — the  Jewish-Christian  and 
the  Paulinist.  The  views  of  both  were  due  to  the  natural 
growth  of  the  Church,  and  were  alike  compatible  with  per- 
fect faithfulness  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  thoughts  of 
the  Jewish-Christians  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  past ;  the 
more  progressive   and   expansive   views    of  the    Paulinista 
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were  mainly  occupied  with   the  future  of  the  kingdom   of 

God. 

The  acknowledged  head  of  the  Jewish  Christians  was 
James,  the  first  recognised  presbyter-bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  whom,  without  any  controversy  on  the  subject, 
we  may  here  call  by  the  name  under  which  he  was  known  to 
the  Apostles  and  to  the  Church  of  the  first  century, — "  James 
the  Lord's  brother." 

During  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  "  His  brethren  did  not 
believe  on  Him."  Immediately  after  the  Ascension  they 
appear  in  close  union  with  the  Apostles  as  faithful  Christians. 
The  change  was  wrought  by  the  Resurrection.  We  find  the 
clue  to  that  change  in  the  passing  reference  of  St.  Paul — 
"  then  He  was  seen  of  James."  ^  Seven  or  eight  years  later 
James  is  incidentally  mentioned  among  those  whom  St.  Paul 
saw  when,  after  his  return  from  Damascus,  he  spent  fourteen 
days  in  Jerusalem.^  Six  years  more  elapse  and  we  find  that 
in  the  year  A.D.  44,  when  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  had 
been  martyred  by  Herod  Agrippa  the  First  and  Peter  had 
been  thrown  into  prison,  Peter  on  his  escape  sends  a 
special  message  to  James — "Tell  James,"  he  says,  "and  the 
brethren."  ^ 

That  expression  shows  that  on  the  death  of  James  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  James  the  Lord's  brother  became  the  recognised 
ruler  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 

An  old  and  probable  tradition  says  that  the  Apostles  had 
been  bidden  by  the  Risen  Christ  to  make  Jerusalem  their 
head-quarters  for  twelve  years,  and  then  to  preach  the 
Gospel  far  and  wide  to  all  nations.*  When  the  Apostles  had 
thus  separated  in  fulfilment  of  their  high  mission,  it  was 
natural  that  the  stationary  superintendence  of  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem  should  be  intrusted  to  James.  His  force  of 
character,   his  near  kinsmanship   to  Christ  after  the  flesh, 

>  1  Cor.  XT.  7.  2  Gal.  i.  18,  19.  »  Acts  xii.  17. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  5,  §  43  (quoting  the  K'lipvyna  neVpou)  and  Apol- 
louius  ap.  Euseb.  II.M.  v.  18. 
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pointed  him   out   as    a    natural    successor  to   the   son   of    st.  jamds. 
Zebedee. 

The  choice  was  eminently  wise.     The  mother-Church  was 
composed  exclusively  of  Jewish  Christians,  among  whom  were 
not  a  few  converted  priests  and  Pharisees.     The  Christians, 
who,  in  many  thousands,''-  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  yearly  Pass- 
overs, were  also  strict  Judaists.     We  shall  not  understand 
early  Christian  history,  and  much  of  the  New  Testament  will 
be  dim  to  us,  if  we  do  not  bear  in  mind  that  Christ  had 
not    formally    abrogated    the    Mosaic    dispensation ;    that 
Judaism   was   the    cradle    of    Christianity ;    that    the   first 
Christians  had  been  trained  in  adoring  acceptance  of  the 
old  Levitic  law;  that   the   Temple  was  still   standing,  the 
feasts  still   observed,   the   sacrifices  still   offered ;    that  the 
Apostles  lived  in  rigid  obedience   to  these  rites  and  cere- 
monies;   that   the  vast   majority   of  the    early  converts   in 
Palestine,    and    large    numbers   even   in    the    Churches    of 
Europe  and  Asia,  were  Jews  first  and  Christians  afterwards. 
The  wine  was  new,  but  the  wine-skins  were  old.    The  Jewish 
Christians,  who  had  thus  barely  stepped  into  the  Church 
out  of  the  portals  of  the  synagogue,  did  not  understand — it 
was  not  natural  that  at  first  they  should  be  able  to  under- 
stand— the  mystery  of  evangelical  freedom  which  had  been 
revealed  to  the  daring  genius  of  St.  Paul.     James  the  Lord's 
brother  to  a  great  extent  shared  in  their  views.     He  saw 
indeed  more  clearly  than  most  of  them  that  it  was  right,  nay 
inevitable,  that  to  a  great  extent  the  Gentiles  should  be  left 
free ;   but  in  all  other  respects   he  was  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  a   rigid  observer  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  a   regular 
worshipper  in  the  Temple,  a  man  who  intensely  valued  the 
privileges  of  the  chosen  people.     Men  knew  that  the  blood  of 
David,  perhaps  also  the  blood  of  Aaron,  flowed  in  his  veins. 
He  was  all  the  more  a  pillar  of  the  Christian  community 
because  even  the  Jews  looked  up  to  him  with  reverence.     So 

^  Acts  xxi.  20,  &<epe7s,  iS^Ai^c,   ircJcroi  fivpidSes  elalv  'lovdaiav  ruv  irenuTTeu- 
Kirav. 
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strict  were  his  legal  observances  that  tliey  called  him  "the 
righteous  one,"  and  OUiam,  "the  bulwark  of  the  people." 
They  told  how  he  was  often  found  prostrate  in  the  sanctuary 
in  earnest  supplication  for  the  people  of  God,  and  that  his 
knees  were  hard  with  kneeling  in  prayer.  More  than  all 
this,  he  was  a  Nazarite  and  an  ascetic.  He  was  clad  only  in 
white  linen,  and  the  long  unshorn  locks  of  the  vow  of  his 
youth  streamed  over  his  shoulders.  As  he  rose  to  speak  the 
grandeur  of  his  appearance,  the  mysterious  awe  which  clung 
about  him  as  the  heir  of  the  line  of  David  and  the  earthly 
brother  of  his  Lord,  the  stern  sanctity  of  his  life,  the  as- 
cendency of  his  powerful  character,  the  spell  of  his  life-long 
vow  gave  to  his  words  a  force  which  exceeded  that  of  all  the 
other  dwellers  in  Jerusalem.  If  there  was  any  man  who 
could  have  won  back  his  countrymen  to  the  Messiah  whom 
they  had  rejected,  this  was  he  whose  mission  was  most  likely 
to  be  favourably  accepted. 

His  antecedents,  his  training,  his  position,  all  that  we  know 
of  his  personal  character  and  history  furnish  us  with  the  sole 
clue  to  the  difficulties  of  his  Epistle. 

That  Epistle  was  probably  written  shortly  before  his 
martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  in  A.D.  63.  All  the 
allusions  which  it  contains,  and  the  general  tone  of  it,  cor- 
respond well  with  this  date.  The  sins  which  he  so  sternly 
rebukes  were  the  very  sins  which  sprang  into  such  terrible 
prominence  during  the  closing  days  of  the  Jewish  nationahty. 
The  denunciations  of  the  rich  accord  with  the  eight-fold 
curse,  traditionally  remembered,  and  in  the  Talmud  thrice 
repeated,  against  the  Sadducean  priests  who  at  that  time 
horrified,  oppressed,  and  betrayed  the  Jewish  Church.  Sins 
of  the  tongue,  feuds  and  factions,  wars  and  fightings,  worldli- 
ness  and  presumption,  insincerity  and  double-mindedness, 
were  the  vices  which  at  that  epoch  were  rife  among  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  and  were  tending  to  the  swift  de- 
struction of  their  place  and  nation.  As  were  the  priests 
so  were  the  people.     There  was  but  one  remedy  possible ; 
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there  was  but  one  chance  left  for  the  Jewish  race.  It  was  st.  james. 
that  they  should  learn  to  see  in  Christianity  the  true  theo- 
cratic inheritance.  This  St.  Peter  had  tried  to  teach  them. 
It  was  that  they  should  turn  from  the  shadow  to  the  sub- 
stance, from  the  transient  to  the  permanent,  from  the  Aaronic 
to  the  Eternal  Priesthood.  This  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  had  tried  to  teach  them.  It  was  that  instead 
of  trusting  to  a  dead  profession  and  an  external  conformity 
they  should  learn  to  obey  from  the  heart  the  royal  and 
perfect  law  of  liberty.  This  was  the  lesson  which  is  here 
enforced  upon  them  by  St.  James. 

His  faithfulness  precipitated  his  death.  In  all  other 
respects  the  Jews  loved  and  reverenced  him,  but  they  did 
not  forgive  his  emphatic  testimony  to  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  or  his  bold  rebuke  of  their  refusal  to  look  on  Him 
whom  they  had  pierced.  It  was  this,  if  we  may  trust  the 
testimony  of  Hegesippus,  which  led  to  the  murder  of  the 
unresisting  Just  One.  His  Epistle  was  written  almost  cer- 
tainly from  Jerusalem.^  It  reads  like  the  pastoral  of  some  ideal 
"  Prince  of  the  Captivity "  to  all  the  faithful.  It  was  the 
last  appeal  addressed  to  the  Jews  in  the  tones  of  ancient 
prophecy  by  one  whom  early  legend  described  as  "  a  Christian 
High  Priest  wearing  the  golden  mitre."  It  was  a  missive 
like  that  which  was  despatched  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion  by  the  great  Hierarch  of  the  Temple. 

We  will  first  consider  the  message  and  outline  of  this 
memorable  Epistle,  and  then  try  to  account  for  its  many 
peculiarities. 

It  is  addressed  to  the  "  twelve  tribes  that  are  in  the  Disper- 
sion"— in  other  words  to  Jews  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  by  the  twelve  tribes 
are  meant  primarily  not  Jews  but  Christians,  for  St.  James 
begins  by  calling  himself  "  a  slave  of  God  and  of  the  Lord 

•  This  view  is  favoured  both  by  what  we  know  of  St.  James's  history  and  by 
allthe  local  allusions  to  o^l,  wine,  figs  (iii.  12),  the  Kaus6n,  or  Sirocco  (i.  11), 
the  earlier  and  latter  rain  (v.  7)  &o.  St.  James  was  doubtless  familiar  with 
Joppa  also  (i.  6  ;  iii.  4  ;  iv.  13). 
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Jesus  Christ,"  and  in  tlie  only  other  passage  in  which 
the  name  of  Christ  occurs  he  assumes  that  he  is  addressing 
Christians,  for  he  says,  "  My  brethren,  hold  not  the  faith  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  glory,  with  respect  of 
persons."  Yet  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  Epistle,  and  from 
its  special  allusions,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  took 
advantage  of  the  honour  in  which  his  name  was  universally 
held  as  a  bulwai-k  of  the  people  to  address  Jews  also  while 
he  is  addressing  Christians.  To  Gentiles  he  does  not  once 
allude.  To  him  the  Church  (v.  14)  is  still  the  synagogue 
(ii.  2).  He  is  speaking  through  the  converted  to  the  unconverted 
and  the  half-converted  among  his  own  people.  Jews  were  to 
him  Christian  catechumens;  Christians  were  to  him  ideal 
Jews.  He  is  writing  throughout  with  a  sort  of  dual  con- 
sciousness, and  is  mentally  addressing  his  contemporaries  at 
Jerusalem  while  he  is  nominally  speaking  to  Christians 
throughout  the  world.  He  could  only  judge  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  communities  by  the  state  of  things  which  he  saw 
during  his  many  years  of  residence  in  Jerusalem.  The  signifi- 
cance of  his  Epistle  becomes  more  marked  if  we  remember 
that  it  derived  much  of  its  colouring  from  the  condition 
of  Judaism  in  the  ferment  of  its  fierce  hopes  and  on  the  eve 
of  its  final  overthrow. 

The  Epistle  scarcely  admits  of  an  analysis.  One  of  its 
characteristics  is  the  extreme  abruptness  with  which  the 
writer  plunges  into  each  new  subject,  following  no  other  order 
than  that  suggested  by  mental  associations  which  he  has  not 
explained. 

Ewald  divides  the  Epistle  into  seven  sections,  followed  by 
three  appendices,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  St.  James,  no 
less  than  his  brother  St.  Jude,  his  kinsman  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  with  which 
he  was  familiar  may  have  been  influenced  by  Concinnity  and 
the  Kabbalism  of  sacred  numbers. 

1.  After  the  brief  greeting  (i.  1)  the  first  section  speaks  of 
the  endurance  of  trials  (2-18). 
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They  should  be  borne  with  joy,  being  meant  to  test  faith. 
The  wisdom  to  use  them  aright  can  be  obtained  by  prayer, 
steadfastness,  single-heartedness.  Alike  wealth  and  poverty  are 
trials,  but  they  only  become  perilous  as  temptations  when  men 
yield  to  their  own  lusts.  Every  good  gift — above  all  our  new 
birth  by  the  word  of  truth — comes  from  God  alone. 

2.  The  next  section  deals  mainly  with  hearing  and  doing 
God's  word  (i.  19-27). 

To  hear  is  nothing  unless  it  result  in  doing,  and  the  true 
ritual  is  active  love. 

3.  The  next  section  is  on  respect  of  persons  (ii.  1-13). 
After  sharply  and  sternly  rebuking  the  undue  partiality  shown 
to  rich  men,  even  when  they  were  tyrannous,  unjust,  and 
godless,  he  shows  that  such  conduct,  involving  as  it  does  a 
deep  injustice  to  the  poor,  is  a  violation  of  the  perfect  law  of 
liberty  and  of  the  supreme  prerogative  of  mercy. 

4.  The  next  section  is  the  controversial  part  of  the  Epistle 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  relation  between  faith  and  works 
(ii.  14-26). 

He  shows  that  a  fruitless  faith,  which  consists  in  idle  pro- 
fessions, and  which  performs  no  deeds  of  mercy,  can  profit  no 
man,  and  he  points  out  that  both  Abraham  and  Rahab  were 
saved  by  works.  This  section  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
last,  because  St.  James  saw  that  the  selfish  arrogance  of  the 
rich  and  the  abject  servility  of  their  flatterers  arose  from  a 
reliance  on  nominal  orthodoxy  apart  from  Christian  effort. 

5.  The  fifth  section  deals  with  the  control  of  the  tongue  as 
the  true  wisdom  (iii.). 

6.  Tlie  sixth  section  sternly  denounces  the  wickedness  of 
strife  and  evil  speaking  (iv.  1-13). 

7.  In  the  seventh  section  he  reverts  to  the  sins  of  the  rich 
— their  braggart  vaunt  of  independence,  their  pride,  luxury, 
and  oppression — while  he  comforts  the  poor,  and  counsels  them 
to  patient  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (v.  1-11). 

Then  follow  three  separate  paragraphs. 

i.  The  first  speaks  of  the  sinfulness  of  needless  oaths  (v.  12). 
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ST.  JAMES.  ii.  The  next  deals  with  the  power  of  prayer  and  Christian 
intercourse,  especially  in  sickness  (v.  13-18). 

iii.  The  third  abruptly  terminates  the  Epistle  with  a 
solemn  declaration  of  the  blessedness  of  converting  others, 
"  With  a  glorious  doctrine,"  says  Zwingli, "  as  with  a  colophon, 
he  ends  his  Epistle." 

Such  is  the  stern,  weighty,  manly  Epistle  of  the  Lord's 
brother.     We  may  now  glance  at  some  of  its  specific  features. 

1.  Its  style  is  remarkable.  It  combines  pure,  and  eloquent 
and  rhythmical  Greek  with  Hebrew  intensity  of  expression.  It 
has  all  the  fiery  sternness  and  vehemence  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  while  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  inculcating  the 
truths  of  the  "  Sapiential "  literature — the  wisdom  of  the 
gnomologists.  It  is  at  once  fervid  and  picturesque.  It  abounds 
in  passionate  ejaculations,  rapid  questions,  graphic  similitudes. 
It  is  less  a  letter  than  a  moral  harangue  stamped  with  the 
lofty  personality  of  the  writer,  and  afire  with  his  burning 
sincerity.  "  What  a  noble  man  speaks  in  this  Epistle ! " 
exclaims  the  eloquent  Herder.  "  Deep  unbroken  patience  in 
suffering  !  Greatness  in  poverty  !  Joy  in  sorrow  !  Simplicity, 
sincerity,  firm,  direct  confidence  in  prayer  !  How  he  wants 
action  !     Action,  not  words,  not  dead  faith  !  '' 

2.  Its  leading  idea  is  that  faith  without  works  is  dead.  He 
has  flashed  the  lightning  of  this  conviction  into  every  one  of 
the  several  sections.  It  is  the  one  thought  which  gives  unity 
to  all  that  he  has  said  about  endurance  ;  about  temptations ; 
about  the  rich  and  the  poor  and  their  mutual  relations  to 
each  other ;  about  prayer ;  about  perfection. 

3.  It  is  marked  by  abruptness.  It  plunges  in  medias  res 
from  point  to  point  with  no  connecting  sentences.  It  begins 
with  no  thanksgiving,  it  ends  with  no  benediction.  Clause  is 
attached  to  clause,  something  in  the  manner  of  St.  John  by 
what  is  called  duadiplosis, — i.e.,  by  the  repetition  of  a  previous 
word.'-  The  writer  will  not  throw  away  any  superfluous  words  ; 

1  See  i.  1,  "giving  thee  joy"  ;  2.  "Count  it  all  joy": —  3.  "Trial 
worketh  patience :  4.  "  But  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work  j "  and 
so  on,  throughout. 
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he  does   not   care  for  preambles  or  formulae.      His   stern,    st.  james. 
unbending  character  is  reflected  in  his  manner  of  address. 

4.  It  contains,  as  do  the  writings  of  St.  Luke,  an  element  of 
what  has  been  called  Ebionism.     The   word   Ehion   means 
"poor,"  and  the  Ebionites   were   deeply   impressed   by  the 
beatitudes  of  voluntary  poverty.     Some  readers  have  been  so 
much  struck  by  the  severity   of  St.  James's  denunciations 
against  the  rich  that  they  have  argued  in  favour  of  giving  a 
metaphorical  sense  to  the  words  "  rich  "  and  "  poor."     The 
supposition  is  impossible.      Without   being  an  Ebionite  St. 
James  from  his  Nazarite  vow,  from  the  simplicity  of  his  life 
and  training,  from  the  early  communism  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  from  the  lessons  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
may  have  looked  with  admiration  on  contented  poverty.     At 
the  same  time,  the  greed,  the  cruel  injustice,  the  insolent 
violence  of  the  hierarchy  whose  shameful  doings  he  daily 
witnessed  were  more  than  enough    to   suggest  his  burning 
denunciations   against   godless   wealth.      A   man   who    had 
witnessed  the  gross  misconduct  of  the  Sadducees  who  then 
ruled  at  Jerusalem— the  gluttony  of  John,  son  of  Nebedaeus, 
the  blows  inflicted  by  the  adherents  of  Ishmael  Ben  Phabi, 
the  viper-hissings  of  the  House  of  Hanan,  the  "  bludgeons  "  of 
the    Boethusim,   the   libels    of    the    Kantheras — had    cause 
enough  to  exclaim  amid  the  impending  ruin  of  his  country, 
"  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for  the  miseries  that 
shall  come  upon  you."^ 

5.  This  EjDistle  furnishes  an  unusual  number  of  parallels 
to  other  writings. 

It  reflects  more  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament 
the  language  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  offers  many 
close  resemblances  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  the  Books 
of  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom.    St.  James  had  evidently  been  a 

1  St.  James  has  been  called  an  Essene  because  of  his  views  about  "help" 
and  "  mercy  "  which  were  the  special  duty  of  Essenes,  together  with  his 
lessons  about  riches,  and  the  virtue  of  silence,  and  the  duty  of  checking 
wrath  (Jas.  i.  19  ;  ii.  5-13  ;  iv.  13  ;  v.  12.  Comp.  Joseph.  £.  J.  ii.  8  §  6. 
Philo,  Quod  omnis  probus  liber,  §  12).  But  any  Christian  who  had  studied 
the  Sei-mon  on  the  Mount  might  have  written  on  these  subjects. 
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close  student  of  what  the  Jews  called  the  clwkmah — the  litera- 
ture about  "  Wisdom."  ^  Most  of  the  early  Christian  writers 
show  traces  of  the  effects  produced  in  their  minds  by  the  words 
of  others ;  but  St.  James  is  no  mere  plastic  borrower,  like 
Clemens  of  Rome  for  instance.  Into  all  that  he  borrows  from 
others  he  infuses  an  individual  force  which  makes  it  original. 

6.  The  Epistle  is  more  wanting  than  any  other  in  distinc- 
tively Christian  and  spiritual  elements.  Twice  only  does 
he  mention  the  name  of  Christ.  Not  once  does  he  use  the 
word  "  Gospel."  Not  once  does  he  allude  to  the  work  of 
Redemption,  or  to  the  Incarnation,  or  the  Resurrection,  or 
Ascension.  Even  the  rules  of  morality  are  inculcated  without  ■ 
any  of  those  constant  references  to  specifically  Christian 
motives,  which  are  never  wanting  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
and  which  constitute  the  basis  of  all  appeals  in  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John.  The  morality  of  St.  James  is  indeed  "  touched  by 
emotion,"  but  it  is  urged  with  no  constant  and  immediate 
reference  to  the  highest  Christian  sanctions. 

The  reason  of  this  peculiarity  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Epistle  was  intentionally  and  avowedly 
a  moral  appeal,  not  a  theological  treatise ;  partly  also  in  the 
character  and  past  training  of  St.  James,  and  in  the  fact  that 
he  is  constantly  thinking  of  the  state  of  things  which  he  saw 
around  him  among  unconverted  Jews.  He  saw  on  every  side 
hollow  professions  of  religion,  gross  partiality,  idolatry  of  riches 
arrogant  evil  speaking,  factious  partisanship,  unblushing  world- 
liness,  sensual  self-indulgence.  These  were  the  sins  which  he 
had  to  denounce  ;  and  if  he  met  them  without  direct  reference 
to  the  deepest  mysteries  of  Christian  theology  it  was  partly 
because  that  theology  was  already  fully  known  to  his  Christian 
readers,  while  it  would  have  had  no  weight  with  the  Jews 
whom  he  also  desired  to  teach.  His  object  is  ethical.  He  has 
to  set  forth  an  ideal  legalism — the  legalism  of  the  royal  and 
perfect  law  of  liberty  as  it  had  been  set  forth  in  the  Sermon 

'  There  are  six  allusions  to  the  Book  of  Job,  ten  to  Proverbs,  five  to  Wisdom, 
iind  fifteen  to  Ecolesiasticus. — Immer,  Theologic,  p.  428. 
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on  the  Mount — in  opposition  to  the  Judaic  legalism  which  left  st.  james 
room  for  Antinomian  license  and  prating  sloth.  What  he  had 
to  counteract  was  the  barren  predominance  of  a  subjective 
dogmatism  which  was  dissevered  from  practical  activity.  What 
he  had  to  obviate  was  the  dangerous  falling  asunder  of 
knowledge  and  action. 

Nor  must  it,  on  the  other  hand,  be  overlooked  that,  besides 
the  preciousness  of  this  Epistle  as  a  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
necessity  for  what  is  idly  called  "  mere  morality,"  it  is  (a)  more 
full  than  any  other  of  thoughts  drawn  from  the  discourses 
of  Christ ;  ^  (/3)  it  has  one  passage  of  deep  and  comprehensive 
theology  (i.  18) ;  and  (7)  it  contains  a  sketch  of  heavenly 
wisdom  almost  worthy  to  be  hung  side  by  side  with  St.  Paul's 
immortal  picture  of  Christian  love.^  Little  as  he  touches  on 
specific  dogmas  he  has  shown  the  glory  of  Christian  ethics,  and 
"  a  Church  which  lived  in  sincere  accordance  with  his  lessons 
would  in  no  respect  dishonour  the  Christian  name."  Moreover 
his  allusions  to  Christian  truth  are  quite  distinct.  He  would 
not  have  called  himself  "  the  slave  "  (i.  1)  of  any  one  whom 
he  regarded  as  merely  man  ;  nor  would  he  have  given  to  any 
man  the  title  of  the  "  Lord  of  the  Glory." 

7.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  passage  about  faith 
and  works  is  a  polemic  against  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  Epistle  was  so  strongly  con- 
demned by  Luther  as  "  a  downright  strawy  Epistle,  which  lacks 
all  Evangelical  character ;"  ^  as  "  wholly  inferior  to  the 
Apostolic  majesty ; "  *  as  "  unworthy  of  an  Apostolic  spirit ; "  ^ 
as  "  flatly  (stracJcs)  contradicting  Paul  and  all  Scripture."*  On 
similar  groiinds  it  was  disparaged  by  Erasmus,  Cajetan,  the 
Magdeburg  centuriators,  Grotius  and  Wetstein.  Strobel  said 
that,  "  no  matter  in  what  sense  we  take  the  Epistle,  it  is  always 
in  conflict  with  the  remaining  parts  of  Holy  Writ." 

'  There  are  ten  allusions  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
=  See  also  ii.  1,  ii.  7  ;  v.  6,  14. 
"  Preface  to  New  Test.  1524,  p.  105. 

'  Seventh  Thesis  against  Ei;k,  1519.  ^  Be  Captiv.  Babyl.  1520. 

"  Preface  of  1522.  See  too  Postills,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  "nowhere 
conformable  to  the  true  Apostolic  character." 
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Luther,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  says,  "  did  not  always  weig 
his  words  in  jewellers'  scales,"  and  it  is  impossible  not  1 
admire  the  noble  independence  of  a  spirit  which  was  free  an 
bold  because  it  was  living  and  because  it  felt  the  Spirit  of  Go 
as  a  fresh  power.  But  his  condemnation  of  the  Epistle  roj 
from  his  not  possessing  the  right  clue  to  its  comprehensioi 
"  Many,"  he  says,  "  have  toiled  to  reconcile  Paul  with  Jams 
....  but  to  no  purpose,  for  they  are  contrary.  'Fait 
justifies  ; '  '  Faith  does  not  justify  ; '  I  wUl  pledge  my  lii 
that  no  one  can  reconcile  those  propositions,  and  if  he  succeec 
he  may  call  me  a  fool."  '• 

It  is  obvious  to  say  that  the  propositions  cannot  be  re 
conciled  if  St.  James  and  St.  Paul  meant  the  same  things  b 
"Faith,"  "Justification,"  and  "Works."  But  if  it  is  df 
monstrable  that  they  meant  different  things— if  those  thre 
terms  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul  connoted  something  quit 
unlike  what  they  connoted  to  St.  James — the  synthesis  ( 
their  apparently  opposing  views  may  be  quite  easy. 

For,  in  brief,  by  "  faith "  in  its  highest  sense  St.  Pai 
meant  mystic  union  with  Christ ;  and  St.  James  meai 
only  theoretic  belief. 

By  "  works  "  St.  Paul  mainly  meant  Levitic  observancf 
and  ceremonial  externalism,  or  at  the  very  best  servH 
naked  duty;  St.  James  meant  works  of  love  and  mere; 
wrought  in  conformity  with  the  royal  and  perfect  law  ( 
liberty. 

By  "justification"  St.  Paul  meant  the  righteousness  ( 
God  imputed  to  guilty  men ;  St.  James  meant  the  righteoui 
ness  manifested  in  those  whose  life  is  in  accordance  with  the 
belief;  just  as  St.  Paul  himself  meant  when,  in  the  vei 
Epistle  which  he  devotes  to  the  doctrine  of  "  Justification  1 
Faith,"  he  says  (Eom.  ii.  14)  that  "  the  doers  of  the  law  sha 
be  justified,"  without  in  the  least  intending  to  contradict  h 
own  words  that  "  from  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  1 
JTistified  m  His  sight." 

'  CoUoquia,  ii.  202. 
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It  is  not  even  certain  tliat  St.  James  intended  in  any  way  bt.  james. 
to  correct  the  views  of  the  followers  of  St.  Paul.  For  the 
ijuestion  of  faith  and  works  was  constantly  discussed  in  the 
Jewish  schools,  and  constantly  illustrated,  on  both  sides,  by 
the  cases  of  Abraham  and  Rahab.  But  even  if  his  remarks 
were  intended  to  have  the  character  of  a  polemic  they  in  no 
wise  touched  St.  Paul's  real  position,  while  yet  they  might  be 
both  valid  and  useful  against  those  who  perverted  his  formulae 
and  misrepresented  his  real  meaning. 

This  at  any  rate  is  certain,  that  even  if  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  misunderstood  each 
other's  phraseology  there  was  between  them  a  fundamental 
agreement.  For  St.  James  writes  of  faith  in  i.  3,  6,  ii.  1,  2,  5, 
6,  22,  26,  in  terms  which  might  have  been  adopted  veriatim 
by  St.  Paul ;  and  St.  Paul  in  2  Cor.  ix.  8,  Eph.  ii.  10,  Col.  i. 
10,  2  Thess.  ii.  17,  and  in  multitudes  of  other  passages,  writes 
of  works  in  terms  which  might  have  been  verhaiim  adopted 
by  St.  James.  Both  Apostles  would  have  freely  conceded 
that  faith  without  works  is  barren  orthodoxy,  and  works 
without  faith  are  mere  legal  righteousness.  And  both 
would  have  agreed  that  all  apparent  and  superficial  discrep- 
ancies vanish  in  such  broad  truths  as  those  expressed  by 
St.  John,  when  he  says  that  "  if  we  say  we  have  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie  and  do  not  the 
truth." 

Those  then  who  have  spoken  depreciatingly  of  the  Epistle 
have  done  it  grave  injustice.  The  Apostles  have  taught  us 
in  different  but  not  in  discordant  voices.  It  therefore  be- 
comes the  duty  of  Catholic  Christianity  to  adjust  one  truth 
with  another,  and  to  place  apparent  contraries  in  their  position 
of  proper  equilibrium.^  We  may  rejoice  that  the  wisdom  of 
God  is  manifold,  and  that  the  Church  of  God  is  circumaniida 
varietatihus — clad  in  raiment  of  rich  embroidery.  St.  Peter 
is  the  Apostle  of  Hope ;  St.  Paul  of  Faith ;  St.  John  of  Love  ; 
St.  James  completes  the  ideal  of  Christian  life,  when  he 
'  Baur,  Oh.  Hist.  pp.  128-130. 
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stands  forth  as  the  Apostle  of  Works.  For,  as  St.  Paul  als 
says,  "  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anythin 
nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith  working  by  means  of  love/'  an 
"  a  new  creature,"  and  "  a  keeping  of  the  commandments  c 
God ; "  ^  and  again  "  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  lov 
out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  fait 
unfeigned."  ^ 

1  Gal.  V.  6  ;  vi.  15  ;  :  Cor.  vii.  19. 

2  1  Tim.  i.  5. 
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NOTE   I.  6T.  JAME3. 

LEADING   WORDS   IN   ST.    JAMES. 

Endurance,  Patience,  Submission  {vnofiov!],  i.  3,  4,  12,  v.  11  ;  Ma<- 
po6vfx'ia,V.  7,  8-10;  liwoTayijrf,  iv.  7;  TOTrfcpdiSrjTe,  iv.  10;  KaTrjfjyeia,  "down- 
castness  of  face,"  here  alone,  iv.  9). 

Temptation  (n(ipa<rii.6s,  i.  2,  12,  13,  14), 

Perfection  (re'Xfios),  i.  4,  17,  28  ;  Hi.  2.     Comp.  Matt.  v.  48. 

Prayer  (i.  5-7,  iv.  2,  3,  8  ;  v.  13-18). 


NOTE  11. 

PEODLIAR   EXPRESSIONS   IN   ST.    JAMES. 

i.  1.  "To  the  twelve  tribes  in  the  dispersion."  The  word  diaspora 
only  occurs  in  John  vii.  35  ;  1  Pet.  i.  1  ;  and  in  the  LXX.  Ps.  cxlvi.  2 ; 
Deut.  xxviii.  25.  St.  Paul  uses  the  phrase  "  our  twelve-tribed  nation  " 
(to  ScoSeKdcj>vkov,  Acts  xxvi.  7).  The  fiction  that  the  lost  Ten  Tribes 
still  existed  as  a  body  first  occurs  in  2  Esdr.  siii.  39-47.  Evten  the 
Talmud  recognises  their  complete  dispersion  (Sanhedrin,  f.  110.  2).  But 
many  individual  Jews  kept  their  separate  tribal  genealogies. 

i.  1.  "Greeting"  (xaipsLv),  "giving  them  joy."  This  was  the  Greek 
method  of  address,  and  elsewhere  occurs  only  in  Gentile  letters  (Acts 
xxiii.  26  ;  2  Mace.  ix.  9).  The  Hebrew  greeting  was  Shaldm,  "  Peace  ! " 
It  is  singular  that  St.  James,  both  here  and  in  Acts  xv.  23,  uses  only 
Xaipeiv,  but  the  LXX.  render  Shalom  by  xalpeiv  in  Is.  xlviii.  22  ; 
Ivii.  21. 

i.  3.  "  The  testing  (to  SoKifuoii)  of  your  faith."  The  phrase  is  adopted 
by  St.  Peter  (i.  7). 

1.  8.  "A  two-souled  man"  {dvrjp  Siijfvxos).  Also  in  iv.  8,  comp.  Ps. 
xii.  2  ;  "  a  double  heart,"  lit.  "  a  heart  and  a  heart."  Ecclus.  i.  28  ; 
Matt.  vi.  24. 

i.  1.  Unstable,  restless  (dKaTacrraTos,  comp.  iii.  16,  cLKaTaaTatrla).  This 
word,  with  the  metaphor  of  waves  driven  and  tossed  by  the  wind,  well 
expresses  the  state  of  excitement,  political  and  Messianic,  which  theo 
prevailed  in  Palestine. 

i.  11.  The  Kausdn — the  burning,  scorching  wind ;  the  Kadim,  or 
Simoom  was  the  worst  form  of  it,  Jon.  iv.  8  ;  Hos.  xiii.  15,  &o. 
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i.  13.  "  Untempled  of  evil."  "  God  is  always  in  the  meridian."  He  is 
out  of  the  sphere  of  evil. 

i.  14.  Enticed  (SeXfafo/ievor,  2  Pet.  ii.  14,  18.  Prov.  xxx.  13,  LXX.)  ; 
a  metaphor  from  a  fish  caught  with  a  bait  or  lure. 

i.  17.  "  The  Father  of  the  Lights."  Probably  "the  Creator  of  the 
heavenly  bodies." 

"■No  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning.''  The  words  used  are  tech- 
nically astronomical,  but  the  meaning  is  the  same  as  that  of  St.  John, 
"  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all,"  1  John  i.  5.  "  Though 
the  lights  of  heaven  have  their  parallaxes,  yet  for  God  He  is  subject  to 
none  of  them." — Bishop  Andrews. 

i.  26,  27.  "Religious,  religion"  (Bprja-Kos,  6pt]a-Kela).  The  words  refer  to 
external  and  ritual  service.  This  is  the  old  sense  of  the  word  "religion," 
as  in  Milton's 

"  Gay  religioTis  full  of  pomp  and  gold." 

The  verse  means  that  the  true  ritualism  of  Christianity  is  active  service. 
"  Morality  itself  is  the  service  and  ceremonial  of  the  Christian  religion.' 
— Coleridge. 

ii.  1.  "  Of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  glory.''  Christ  is  here  perhaps 
identified  with  the  Shechinah.     Comp.  John  xvii.  5. 

ii.  7.  "  The  holy  name  by  which  ye  were  called."  Lit.  "  the  fair  name 
invoked  over  you."    The  name  of  Christ  given  in  baptism  (Cor.  iii.  23). 

iii.  1.  "  Be  not  many  masters."  This  condemns  the  itch  of  teaching, 
and  the  spirit  of  "  other-peoples-bishops "  (aWoTpiofwia-KOTroi,  1  Pet. 
iv.  15). 

iii.  5.  "  Hoiv  great  a  matter"  {rfKiK^v  vXrjv,  perhaps  "  how  much  wood," 
or  "  how  great  a  forest "). 

iii.  6.  "  The  wheel  of  being "  (or  "  of  nature,"  or  "  of  birth).  Some 
understand  by  this  "  the  orb  of  creation  ; "  but  it  is  a  phrase  of  very  un- 
certain meaning. 

iii.  10.  "  These  things  ought  not  (oi  xp'i)  so  to  be."  The  word  xprj  occurs 
here  alone  in  the  N.  T.  or  LXX.  The  word  for  "  ought "  elsewhere  is 
always  Sel,  which  expresses  moral  fitness. 

iii.  17.  "  Without  partiality "  (dSiaVpiros).  The  word  (which  occurs 
here  Only)  may  mean  "  without  variance  : "  i.e.  true  wisdom  is  not 
Pharisaic  and  separatist ;  or  better  "  without  vacillation "  (SiaKpivonai 
"  doubt "). 

V.  9.  "  Murmur  not  against  one  another."  Lit.  Oroan  not  (firj  trreva^eri). 
"  Grudge  "  (A.V.)  once  meant  "murmur.''  (See  Prayer-Book  version  of 
Ps.  lix.  15.) 
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NOTE    III.  ST.  JAMES. 

SPECIAL   PASSAGES. 

Besides  tie  passages  specially  touclied  on  in  the  previous  discourse  we 
may  notice 

i.  18.  "  Of  His  own  will  He  hrougJit   us  forth  by  the  word  of  truth, 
that  we  should  be  a  hind  of  firstfruits  of  His  creatures." 
This  verse  ia  of  great  theological  importance. 

It  implies  the  need  of  a  new  life. 

It  repudiates  the  fatalism  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  self-dependence  of 
the  Sadducees,  by  stating  that  God,  by  one  great  act  of  will  {^ovKrj6e\s), 
bestowed  this  new  life  upon  us,  and  was  Himself  the  cause  of  His  own 
mercy. 

It  tells  us  that  the  instrument  of  this  new  birth  was  "  the  word  of 
truth,"  i.e.  the  Gospel  (John  xvii.  17  ;  1  Pet.  i.  23  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  13) 

It  implies  that  by  this  new  birth  we  are  as  a  dedicated  first-frnit  in 
Christ  (Rom.  viii.  19-22),  to  be  completed  by  the  offering  up  to  God  of 
all  His  creatures. 

iii.  17.  The  seven  qualities  of  heavenly  wisdom.  Seven  colours  of  the 
Divine  rainbow. 

iv.  5.  "  Or  think  ye  that  the  Scripture  saith  in  vain,  Doth  the  spirit 
which  He  made  to  dwell  in  us  long  to  envying  ?  " 

Neither  this  rendering  (of  the  E.V.)  nor  that  of  the  A.V.  is 
intelligible. 

Many  other  renderings  are  suggested,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  objec- 
tion except  either 

"God  yearns  jealously  (tt^oj  (jiBovov,  adv.)  over  the  spirit  which  He 
placed  in  us  ; "  or, 

"  The  spirit  which  He  made  to  dwell  in  us  jealously  yeai-neth  over  us.'' 

The  quotation  is  unidentified.  It  is  either  a  terse  summary  of  several 
passages  (see  Gen.  vi.  3-5  ;  Num.  xi.  29  ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  25  ;  xxxvi.  27, 
&c.),  or  is  from  an  apocryphal  book  (see  Ecclus.  iv.  4  ;  Wisd.  vi.  12-23), 
or  from  some  book  no  longer  extant. 


NOTE  IV. 

IS   THE   EPISTLE    A   TRANSLATION  ? 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  freshness,  force,  and  special 
turns  of  the  Greek,  and  from  the  absence  of  all  trace  or  tradition  of  an 
Aramaic  original,  that  we  possess  the  Epistle  in  its  earliest  forni.     If 
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ST.  JAMES,  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  supposition  that  a  Galilean  peasant  coul' 
have  expressed  himself  in  a  Greek  vocabulary  so  forcible,  varied,  an 
poetical,  it  is  easUy  conceivable  that  he,  like  St.  Peter,'  may  have  availei 
himself  of  the  services  of  an  interpreter.  Prof.  Wordsworth  has,  indeec 
suggested  that  there  may  have  been  an  Aramaic  original,  because  th 
supposition  might  account  for  some  of  the  strange  variations  of  th 
Corbey  Latin  MS.  of  St.  James  (Codex  fP)  recently  edited  by  Mi 
Belsheim  at  Christiania.^  This  Latin  text,  which  is  entirely  differen 
from  the  Vulgate,  furnishes  a  new  testimony  to  the  recognition  of  th 
Epistle  iu  the  Western  Church  (though  it  did  not  obtain  early  reoogni 
tion,  Jer.  De  Virr.  ill.  2,  and  is  not  quoted  by  Tertidlian  or  Cyprian) 
The  divergences  of  this  Latin  text  exceed  the  ordinary  limits  of  varia 
tion.  Prof.  Wordsworth  refers  to  certain  peculiarities  of  tenses,  and  con 
junctions,  and  certain  Hebrew  turns ;  to  the  rendering  of  SeXea^oixevos 
(i.  14),  by  eliditur  (as  though  from  nddach)  ;  of  liiarla  (v.  2),  by  res  (ai 
though  from  Kelini ;  of  iii.  6,  by  "  et  lingua  ignis  saeculi  iniquitatis,"  foi 
which  he  accounts  by  the  fact  that  &A  "  fire  "  does  not  change  its  fom 
in  the  construct  state  ;  of  ixfj  KaraKavxaa-Be  by  quid  alapamini  as  thougl 
tithhallelA  ("boast  yourselves")  had  been  confused  with  tithchalleli 
(wound  yourselves)  ;  and  so  on.  There  are,  however,  other  variations 
which  do  not  admit  of  these  somewhat  facile  and  seductive,  but  highl) 
precarious  explanations ;  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  admits  that  there  are 
counter  improbabilities.  The  suggestion  deserves  more  thorough  study 
but  at  present  the  argument  in  favour  of  an  Aramaic  original  is  fai 
from  strong. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
It  was  early  accepted  by  the  Syrian  Church,  and  has  the  important  evi- 
dence of  the  Peshito  in  its  favour  ;  though  it  was  not  finally  accepted  bj 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  tUl  placed  in  the  Canon  by  the  Council 
of  Carthage,  a.d.  397.  On  the  other  hand_its  apparent  contradiction  ol 
St.  Paul,  and  its  apparent  silence  as  to  the  essential  docti'ines  of  Christi- 
anity, together  with  its  close  resemblance  to  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected from  the  writer  and  his  surroundings,  are  strong  evidences  in  its 
favour.  Dogmatic  prejudices  which  might  have  been  an  obstacle  to  its 
acceptance  were  overpowered  by  the  proof  of  its  Apostolic  origin.  The 
fact  that  it  was  (probably)  known  to  St.  Peter^  more  than  outweighs 
any  other  deficiency  of  external  testimony. 

'  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  used  the  services  both  of  St.  Mark  and  of  a 
certain  Glaucias. 

"  A  paper  in  the  Guardian  signed  J.  W.,  Jan.  9,  1884. 

^  See  1  Pet.  i.  6-7,  24  ;  iv.  8  ;  v.  5-9  ;  as  compared  with  James  i.  2-4, 
10  ;  V.  20  ;  iv.  6,  7,  10. 


THE  FIEST  EPISTLE  OF  PETEE. 

WRITTEN   ABOUT   A.D.   67. 

"  Habet  haec  epistola  rb  ffipoSphv  conveniens  ingenio  prinoipis  apostolonim." 
— Gkotius. 

"  Mirabilis  est  gravitas  et  alacritas  Petrini  sermonis,  lectorem  suavissinie 
retinens." — Bekgel. 


"When  once  thou  hast  turned  again,  stablish  thy  brethren." — Luke  xxii. 
32. 

Each  book  of  Scripture,  as  we  read  it,  seems  to  possess  a  1  peter. 
supreme  claim  upon  our  love  and  admiration.  Each  book  has 
its  own  unique  lessons,  its  own  special  beauties.  The  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  is  full  of  noble  thoughts  and  striking 
characteristics  which  we  will  now  endeavour  to  seize  and  to 
understand. 

The  genuineness  of  the  book  is  proved  alike  by  external 
and  internal  evidence.^  Of  all  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  it  is  perhaps  the  most  anciently  and  the  most 
unanimously  attested.  The  internal  evidence  is  no  less 
strong.  The  Epistle  abounds  in  indications  of  genuineness 
which  no  forger  could  have  imitated.  In  clause  after  clause 
we  can  trace  the  subtle,  the  indirect  influence  of  events  in 
which  St.  Peter  took  a  prominent  part.  Without  mentioning, 
or  even  referring  to  those  events,  he  shows  that  they  have  left 
their  deep  traces  in  his  memory.     Thus  Christ  had  said  to 

^  It  is  attested  by  Papias,  Polycarp,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  &c.,  and  by  the  second  Epistle,  which  is  (in  any  case)  a  very  ancient 
writing.  There  were  many  spurious  works  attributed  to  St.  Peter,  such  as 
the  "Gospel  according  to  Peter,"  used  by  the  Nazarenes  (Theodoret  ffaer. 
Fab.  II.  2) ;  the  "Preaching  of  Peter"  used  by  Judaisers  ;  the  "Apocalypse 
of  Peter,"  &o. 
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1  PETER,  him,  "  Thou  art  Petoos,  and  on  this  rock  {petra)  will  I  build 
my  Church ;  "  and  He  calls  Christ  "  a  rock,"  and  the  corner- 
stone of  a  spiritual  house  into  which  Christians  are  to  be 
built  as  living  stones.^  On  the  very  same  day  that  his  Lord 
had  alluded  to  him  as  a  man  of  rock,  He  had  called  him 
"  an  offence  "  {(TKavhaKov),  and  St.  Peter  here  unites  those  two 
words — "  a  rock  of  offence."  ^  In  directing  him  to  pay  the 
Temple  didrachm  Jesus  had  taught  him  that  nevertheless 
the  children  were  free ;  and  here  St.  Peter  tells  Christians 
that  though  free  they  must  yet  submit  to  every  human 
ordinance.^  Our  Lord  had  told  him  to  forgive  bis  brother 
seventy  times  seven,  and  here  he  says  that  "  Love  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins."  *  He  bad  seen  bis  Master,  in  an  acted 
parable  of  intense  humility,  gird  a  towel  round  Himself  and 
wash  His  disciples'  feet,  and  here  be  bids  Christians  "  to  tie  on 
humility  like  a  slave's  apron."  ®  From  what  our  Lord  had 
then  said  about  washing  he  has  learnt  to  look  on  "  baptism  " 
as  not  only  an  outward  cleansing,  but  "  the  inquiry  of  a  good 
conscience  seeking  after  God."  ^  He  speaks  of  Satan  as  an 
ever-watchful  adversary  (avTiSiKo<;),''  using  a  word  which 
Christ  had  used  in  the  Gospels.  He  bad  been  one  of  the 
very  few  who  bad  seen  the  derision  and  scourging  in  the 
balls  of  Caiaphas  and  Pilate,  and  be  alludes  both  to  Christ's 
silent  meekness,  and  to  the  weals  which  He  bore  for  our 
sakes.^  He  bad  seen  the  dead  weight  of  the  Cross,  and  he 
speaks  of  it  as  "  the  tree."  *  He  had  been  bidden  to  tend 
the  flock  of  God,  and  he  repeats  the  exhortation,  and  thinks 
of  Christ  as  the  chief  shepherd.^"     He  had  been  told  that 

>  1  Pet.  ii.  4-8.  "  ireTpa  cTKavSaKov,  7  ;  Matt.  xvi.  18,  23. 

3  Matt.  xvii.  24-27  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13-16.  ■•  Matt.  xviu.  22  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

'  John  xlii.  1-6  ;  1  Pet.  v.  6,  4yKo/i0i!,a-a<ree.  «  1  Pet.  iii.  21. 

''  Matt.  V.  25  ;  Luke  xviii.  3  ;  1  Pet.  v.  8. 

*  1  Pet.  ii.  20,  Ko\a!lii(6fi.€i/oi ;  23,  ovk  a.VT€AoiS6pei  ;  24,  ficiXmin. 

^  1  Pet.  ii.  24  ;  Acts  v.  30  ;  x.  39  (in  his  speeches).  For  the  remarkable 
analogy  between  St.  Peter's  speeches  in  the  Acts  and  this  Epistle  see  Acts  iv. 
11  ;  ii.  32-36  ;  iii.  19-26  ;  (The  rejected  cornerstone,  "witness,"  Prophecy, 
the  Resurrection,  &c.). 

1°  1  Pet.  ii.  25,  v.  2.  To  these  we  may  add  1  Pet.  i.  13  ;  ivaCaxrifievoi 
(Luke  xii.  35)  ;  i.  12 ;  iraiiaKiif/ai  (Luke  xxiv.  12),  ii.  15;  (pt/ioCv  (Luke  iv.  35) ; 
<rK((\ios,  ii.  15  (Acts  ii.  40). 
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when  he  had  himself  turned  to  Christ  he  must  strengthen      1  peter. 
{(TTrjpl^eii/)  his  brethren,  and  the  strengthening  of  his  brethren 
is  from  beginning  to  end  the  object  of  this  letter .^ 

Further  than  this,  we  see  in  this  Epistle  the  true  Peter, 
with  his  fervid  mind  and  picturesque  utterance — his  large 
charity  and  the  open-hearted  magnanimity  which  enabled  him 
to  embrace  new  truths.  The  character  of  St.  Peter  was  very 
early  distorted  by  ecclesiastical  tradition ;  but  the  Peter  of  this 
Epistle  is  neither  "  the  wretched  caricature  of  an  Apostle,  a 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches  which  struts  and  fumes  "  through 
the  Ebionite  romances  of  the  pseudo-Clement,  nor  the  haughty 
autocratic  Pope  who,  with  infallible  opinions  and  withering 
anathemas,  lords  it  over  God's  heritage,  and  claims  the  two 
swords  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power.  He  is  a  simple 
fellow-presbyter  of  those  to  whom  he  writes.  The  Bishop  of 
Bishops  barely  even  mentions  the  word  "  Bishop."  The  assumed 
head  of  all  ecclesiasticism  and  sacerdotalism  does  not  use  the 
word  "  priest,"  or  the  word  "  Church."  He  is  the  true  Peter,  but 
a  Peter  who  has  learnt  to  know  himself;  a  Peter  who,  though 
no  less  vigorous  than  of  old,  is  mild,  fatherly,  conciliatory;  a 
Peter  who  no  longer  repudiates  the  notion  that  his  Lord 
should  suffer,  but  knows  all  the  glory  and  the  blessedness 
which  that  suffering  involves;  a  Peter  who  oscillates  no 
longer  between  error  and  repentance,  but  who  is  humble  and 
immovable  in  his  Master's  strength ;  a  Peter  who,  though  he 
is  a  chief  Apostle,  is  still  the  simple,  warm-hearted  fisherman 
of  the  Galilean  lake. 

One  of  the  noblest  features  of  his  Epistle  is  its  catholi- 
city ;  not  a  catholicity  which  is  exclusive,  self-asserting,  and 
damnatory,  but  which  is  gentle,  tolerant,  comprehensive. 
Hence  there  is  a  light  and  a  sweetness  in  his  tone  which 
show  how  thoroughly  he  had  learnt  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  Lord.  He  has  the  authoritative  dignity  of  St.  James,  but 
none  of  his  threatening  sternness.  He  has  the  swift  insight 
of  St.  Paul  into  the  heart  of  Christian  truths,  but  none  of  his 
'  1  Pet.  V.  12. 
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1 PETEK.  dialectic  subtleties  or  controversial  passion.  H©  has  the 
serene  gentleness  of  St.  John,  but  never  breathes  that  accent 
of  uncompromising  severity  which  comes  from  regarding  all 
truths  in  their  purest  ideal,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  in  sharp 
contrast  with  their  antitheses. 

His  relationship  to  his  brother  Apostles  is  that  of  indebted- 
ness and  yet  of  independence.  St.  James  was  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem ;  the  sternest  and  narrowest 
Judaisers  claimed  the  sanction  of  his  authority.  St.  Paul 
was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Gentile  Church ;  the 
party  of  freedom  claimed  him  as  their  champion.  The 
views  of  the  saintly  Bishop  and  the  strong  Apostle  were 
thrust  into  violent  antagonism  by  their  respective  partisans. 
St.  Peter  sided  with  neither  school.  As  the  Apostle  of  the 
Circumcision,  and  yet  as  the  first  who  had  admitted  uncir- 
cumcised  Gentiles  into  full  fraternity,  he  had  sympathy  with 
the  views  of  both.  The  day  had  been  when,  in  the  "  con- 
sistent inconsistency  "  which  rose  from  his  natural  impulsive- 
ness, he  had  been  too  anxious  to  stand  well  both  with  Judaists 
and  Gentiles ;  but  long  before  he  wrote  this  letter  he  had 
seen  that  the  unsystematic  but  practical  synthesis  of  com- 
plementary truths  lay  in  Christian  holiness  and  Christian 
love.  It  is  clear  from  his  letter — and  it  is  a  fact  of  the 
deepest  interest — that  he  had  read  and  was  even  familiar 
with  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Eomans  and  Ephesians,  which 
he  would  have  been  sure  to  see  during  his  stay  in  Rome.^     It 

^  Compare  i.  Pet.  i.  5,  "who  are  being  guided  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith  for  a  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time,"  with  Gal.  iii.  23 
{iriffTiv  ,  .   .   i(f>povpoifj.e9a  .   .   .   inrfTKaKv^drivat), 

1  Pet.  ii.  6,  7,  with  Eom.  ix.  23,  where  two  quotations  from  Isaiah  ai'e 
similarly  combined. 

1  Pet.   ii.   11,  with  Rom.  vii.  23  (the  same  metaphor  of  warring  ■passions). 
,,     ii.  13, 14,    ,,        „    xiii.  1-4  (the  same  main  verbs  and  nounsV 
„     iii.  9,         ,,        ,,     xii.  17. 
„     iii.  18,       „        ,,     vi.  9,  10. 
„     iii-  21,       ,,        „     vi.  4. 
,,     iv.  10,  11,  „        „     xii.  6,  7. 
>,     V.  1,  ,,         ,,     viii.  18. 

Also  compare  1  Pet.  i.  1,  3,  U,  with  Eph.  i.  3-8  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  18,  with  Eph, 
vi.  5  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  1,  2,  and  v.  5,  with  Eph.  v.  22,  i.  20,  v.  21. 
All  these  references  are  by  way  of  reminiscence,  not  direct  quotation. 
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is  almost  equally  certain  tliat  he  had  read  and  been  influenced  l  peter. 
by  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  a  copy  of  which  must  naturally 
have  been  lent  to  him  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.^  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  him,  as  for  others,  to  distort  the 
views  of  the  two  Apostles  into  irreconcilable  opposition.  St. 
Peter,  on  the  contrary,  embraces  the  truths  which  were  the 
common  possessions  of  them  both.  He  is  at  once  a  Judaist 
and  a  Paulinist.  He  is  a  Judaist,  for  the  metaphors  and 
titles  which  he  applies  to  the  Christian  community  are  all 
derived  from  the  old  dispensation,^  and  yet  he  never  once 
mentions  the  Law,  not  even  as  a  law  of  liberty,  but  identifies 
all  law  with  the  will  of  God.^  He  is  a  Paulinist,  for  he 
adopts  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  Pauline  Gospel, 
but  he  entirely  strips  St.  Paul's  thoughts  and  expressions  of 
their  antithetical  character,  and  thereby  rescues  them  from 
their  polemical  appearance.  He  dwells  more  predominantly 
than  St.  James  on  Christian  verities,  more  continuously  than 
St.  Paul  on  moral  rules.  St.  Paul  devotes  all  his  skill  to 
prove  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ;  St.  Peter,  while 
accepting  the  doctrine,  does  not  enter  upon  the  arguments, 
and  abandons  the  terminology.  St.  James,  while  he  enforces 
Christian  duties  with  magnificent  energy,  barely  alludes  to  a 
single  event  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  St.  Peter,  while  no  less 
impressive  as  an  ethical  teacher,  makes  everything  hinge  on 
the  sufferings,  the  cross,  the  resurrection,  and  exaltation,  the 
descent  into  Hades,  and  the  second  return  of  his  Lord.* 
"  Christ,"  he  sajs,  "  suffered  on  our  behalf,  leaving  us  a  copy 
{vTroypa/M/j^ov)  that  we  should  follow  in  his  traces  (J^veai)." 

1  Compare  1  Pet.  i.  6,   7,  24,  iv.  8,  v.  5,  9,  respectively,  witli  Jas.   i,  2  4, 
10,  V.  20,  iv.  6,  7,  10. 

2  1  Pet.  i.  1  ;  ii.  9,  10. 

'  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  his  speaking  of  the  Law  as  an  intolerable 
yoke  (Acts.  xv.  10). 
«  Cross,   i.   18,  19 ;  ii.   24  ;  iii.  18. 
Sufferings,   ii.   21 ;  iii.    18  ;  iv.   13. 
Eesurrection,  i.  3. 

Manifestation  (Apolcalupsis),  i.  7,  13  ;  (^oveprnfleWos  toD  'kpxmoiu.hos,  v.  4. 
Descent  into  Hades,  iii.  19,  20  ;  iv.  6. 
Exaltation,  iii.  22  ;  iv.  11  ;  v.  10. 
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1  PETER.  And  yet  he  does  not  in  so  many  words,  nor  of  set  purpose, 

try  to  reconcile  the  separated  parties.  His  Epistle  has  no 
resemhlance  to  a  tendency-writing.  His  catholicity,  his 
conciliatoriness,  are  due  to  the  natural  and  happy  tempera- 
ment which  acts  as  a  solvent  to  aU  religious  asperity.  He  is 
■  not  writing  a  theological  disquisition.  He  had  no  intention 
to  compose  an  Eirenicon,  or  to  offer  himself  as  a  mediator 
between  contending  controversialists.  His  object  from 
first  to  last  is  didactic  and  hortatory.  The  Church  was 
passing  through  one  of  its  earliest  storms  of  persecution. 
Under  the  stress  of  that  fiery  trial  it  was  above  all  things 
necessary  that  all  schools  of  Christians  should  close  their 
ranks  against  their  common  enemies.  They  needed  neither 
impassioned  arguments  nor  elaborate  syllogisms,  but  they 
needed  mainly  to  be  taught  the  blessed  lessons  of  resignation 
and  hope.  Accordingly  resignation  and  hope  are  the  keynotes 
of  this  Epistle.  As  his  brethren  in  Christ  stood  defenceless 
before  their  enemies,  he,  their  fellow-sufferer,  reminds  them 
of  One  who,  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  but 
intrusted  all  things  to  Him  who  judgeth  righteously.  Patient 
endurance  would  in  time  disarm  even  their  persecutors ; 
the  hope  of  the  future  crown  would  transmute  their  very 
sorrows  into  exultation.  They  might  be  happy  even  amid 
trials  if  they  sought  their  happiness  in  innocence  and  in 
hope. 

In  accordance  with  these  objects  he  views  even  theological 
truths  primarily  in  their  moral  aspect.  He  often  speaks  of 
redemption ;  but  without  entermg  into  transcendent  mysteries 
speaks  of  it  chiefly  as  a  deliverance  from  sin  and  worldliness. 
He  often  speaks  of  faith,  but  with  liim  it  is  not  mystic 
oneness  with  Christ,  but  the  conviction  of  unseen  realities. 
Good  works  are  so  prominent  in  his  pages  that  "  to  do  good  " 
{dry aO OTTO ielv)  occurs  no  less  than  nine  times  in  his  Epistle, 
yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  deduce  from  his  pages  the 
technical  notion  of  "justification"  either  by  faith  or  by  works. 
Even  when  he  touches  on  baptism  his  thoughts  are  mainly 
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fixed  not  on  its  sacramental  aspects  but  on  the  vow  by  which     1  pbtek. 
an  upright  conscience  binds  itself  to  God. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  St.  Peter  is  only  a 
moral  writer,  and  that  he  merely  echoes  the  thoughts  and 
phrases  of  others.  Nothing  is  less  justified  than  the  sneer 
that  he  is  "  second-hand  and  commonplace."  The  vivid  force 
of  many  of  his  expressions  would  alone  defend  him  from  this 
charge,  and,  besides  this,  he  has  several  conceptions  which  are 
peculiarly  his  own.  Thus  he  has  the  striking  remark  that 
"  the  angels  desire  to  stoop  down  and  look  "  into  the  scheme 
of  redemption  (i.  12).  He  alone  speaks  of  Christ  as  the 
Chief  Shepherd  in  that  character  in  which  the  early  Chris- 
tians loved  to  represent  Him  on  the  walls  of  the  catacombs 
(v.  4).  He  alone  points  to  Christ's  sufferings  as  being  not 
only  for  our  deliverance  but  also  for  our  example  (ii.  21). 
From  him  we  learn  the  beautiful  expression  "  strangers  and 
pUgrims"  (ii.  11),  the  duty  of  silencing  attacks  by  silent 
blamelessness  (ii.  12,  iii.  16),  and  the  predominant  conception 
of  Christian  hope. 

And  there  is  one  doctrine  of  capital  importance  for  which 
St.  Peter  is  our  chief  a\ithority,  and  which  well  accords  with 
his  large  and  hopeful  heart.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
descent  into  Hades ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  the  dead. 
In  his  statement  of  that  doctrine  St.  Peter  is  thoroughly 
original,  and  lays  down  the  glorious  truth  that  men  "  may  be 
judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  may  live  according 
to  God  in  the  spirit."  To  the  Apostle,  on  whose  agency  and 
confession,  as  on  a  rock,  Christ  built  His  Church — to  the 
Apostle  who  first  admitted  Gentiles  as  Gentiles  into  the  full 
freedom  of  the  fold — was  further  vouchsafed  the  high  honour 
of  revealing  clearly  to  us  that  Christ  "  went  also  and  preached 
to  the  spirits  in  prison."  By  thus  telling  us  of  a  Gospel  to 
the  dead — by  thus  extending  the  all-embracing  blessedness 
of  Christ's  atoning  work  even  to  dead  men  who  once  were 
disobedient,  St.  Peter  enlarged  the  circle  of  life  and  light, 
and  flung  one  gleaming  ray  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
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1  PETER,      to  the  farthest  circumference  of  that  illimitable  circle  ■which 
includes  the  spirits  of  men  beyond  the  grave. 

And  thus  in  all  respects  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter  is  the 
Gospel  of  an  eternal  hope — that  is,  of  a  hope  which  transcends 
the  limits  of  time,  and  embraces  those  spiritual  conditions 
of  man's  relationship  to  God  which  in  this  narrow  life  we  can 
neither  see,  nor  measure,  nor  fully  apprehend. 

St.  Peter  wrote  to  console,  to  testify,  to  exhort.  We  do 
not  know  the  circumstances  under  which  he  went  to  Rome, 
but  he  may  either  have  been  arrested  in  the  provinces,  or 
may  have  gone  spontaneously  to  the  great  city  to  console  the 
Christians  in  their  hour  of  peril.  There  he  was  seized,  and 
there  he  suffered  martyrdom.  This  Epistle  was  written 
towards  the  close  of  his  life.  That  it  was  written  in  Rome, 
which  he  calls  by  its  mystic  name  of  Babylon,  is  all  but 
certain ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  mention  of  Mark  as  his 
companion,  for  St.  Mark  had  been  summoned  to  Rome  by 
the  wish  of  St.  Paul,  and  all  early  tradition  regards  the  two 
Apostles  as  having  suffered  in  that  city,  and  at  about  the 
same  time. 

The  intensest  fury  of  the  Neronian  persecution  did  not 
last  long.  The  suspicions  of  the  people  were  not  only 
satiated  by  the  butchery  of  a  "  huge  multitude  "  of  Christian 
victims,  but  their  sympathies  had  even  been  to  some  small 
extent  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers.  But  when  the 
executioners  had  been  sated  with  blood,  the  after-throes  of 
the  persecution  still  continued,  and  it  is  perfectly  idle  to 
suppose  that  they  could  have  been  confined  to  the  capital. 
They  had  the  effect  of  exacerbating  the  whole  heathen  popu- 
lation against  a  sect  which  long  before  had  everywhere  been 
spoken  against.  Hence  even  in  the  provinces,  to  which 
St.  Peter  addresses  his  letter.  Christians  were  exposed  to 
threats,  insults,  and  unjust  prosecutions.  The  very  name  of 
"  Christian "  became  a  synonym  for  malefactor,  and  even 
persons  of  refinement  and  literary  culture,  blinded  by  their 
own  fatal  disdain,  looked  down  upon  the  faith  as  a  '  deadly ' 
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and  '  execrable '  superstition.  Such  were  the  circumstances  in  i  petek. 
which  the  Apostle  who  had  been  so  close  an  eye-witness  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  which  followed,  wrote 
to  these  persecuted  communities  a  letter  of  which  the  cen- 
tral message  is,  Submit  and  endure  in  cheerful  innocence, 
for  you  are  heirs  of  salvation. 

The  letter,  which  is  addressed  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  ^ 
falls  into  two  great  divisions,  of  which  the  former  is  general 
and  doctrinal,  the  second  more  special  and  practical.  In  the 
first  division  (i.  1 — ii.  10)  he  speaks  chiefly  of  the  blessings 
of  Christians ;  in  the  second  division  (ii.  11 — v.  14)  of  the 
duties  of  Christians. 

I.  After  the  greeting  (1,  2)  follows  a  rich  and  comprehensive 
thanksgiving,  in  which  he  shows  that  salvation  embraces 
alike  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future : — the  future,  in 
that  it  is  a  living  hope  of  an  unfading  inheritance  (3 — 5)  ;  the 
present  in  that  it  is  a  source  of  exultation,  love,  and  faith, 
even  in  the  midst  of  trials  and  sufferings  (6 — 9) ;  the 
past  in  that  it  was  the  ultimate  end  of  all  prophecy 
(10—12). 

They  ought  then  to  gird  up  the  loins  of  their  minds,  to 

abandon  the  past,  to  hope  for  the  future,  to  obey  in  the  present 

(13,  14),  because  of  God's  holiness  and  the  fear  they  owe  to 

Him   (15 — 17),  and  the  price  of  their  redemption,  so  that 

their  faith  is  also  hope  towards  God   (18 — 21).     And  this 

purification  of  the  soul  by  hope  should  lead  naturally  to  love 

and  obedience,  as  consequences  of  the  new  birth  by  means 

of  the  living  word  of  God — to  a  life  not  transient  but  eternal 

(22 — 25).     In  accordance  with  this  new  birth  they  should,  as 

new-born  babes,  desire  the  spiritual  and  unadulterated  milk, 

and  in  lives  free  from  aU  stain  of  malice  and  hatred  realise 

the  preciousness  of  their  holy  unity  as  stones  in  one  spiritual 

temple  built  on  the  corner-stone  of  Christ,  and   united  to 

Him  in  living  union  (ii.  1 — 11). 

'  The  address  to  "  the  elect  sojourners  of  the  dispersion  "  shows  that  he 
was  addressing  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles  ;  Gentile  readers  are  distinctly  imBlied 
inii.  9,  10;  iv.  3;  i.  U,  18.  ^ 
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1  PETEii.  II.  Whea  he  has  thus  laid  upon  the  great  truths  of  Christi- 
anity the  foundation  of  hope  and  comfort  and  holiness,  he 
exhorts  them  to  live  pure  and  blameless  lives  in  the  midst  of 
their  heathen  persecutors  (ii.  11,  12).  Then  he  proceeds  to 
urge  on  them  due  submission,  in  all  things  lawful,  to  the  civil 
government  (ii.  13 — iii.  7),  in  order  that,  whether  as  freemen 
(16,  17),  or  as  servants  (18 — 20),  or  as  women  (iii.  1 — 6),  or 
as  men  (iii.  7)  they  may  endure  cruelty  and  injustice  by 
specially  considering  the  example  of  Christ's  meek  sufferings 
(ii.  21—25). 

III.  Passing  to  a  third  series  of  exhortations  (iii.  8 — iv.  19) 
he  urges  them  to  unity  (8),  meek  endurance  (9),  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tongue  (10),  and  a  spirit  of  general  peacefulness 
(11),  because  our  case  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  knows 
all  things,  and  because  there  is  a  beatitude  in  unjust 
persecution  (12 — 17).  These  lessons  are  once  more  enforced 
by  the  example  of  Christ,  who  not  only  died,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  but  even  descended  to  Hades  to  preach  to  the  spirits 
of  them  who  were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah.  Then 
the  few  were  saved  through  water  as  now  the  few  are  saved 
by  lives  in  accordance  with  their  baptismal  vows ;  but 
even  to  those  who  perished  Christ  made  His  Gospel  known 
(18—22). 

They  should  therefore  put  on  as  armour  the  resolve  of 
Christ,  and  make  suffering  the  death-blow  of  past  concu- 
piscence, remembering  Him  who  shall  judge  both  the  quick 
and  dead,  and  who  Himself  preached  His  Gospel  to  the 
dead  (iv.  1 — 14).  The  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand,  and 
therefore  their  attitude  should  be  one  of  sobriety,  watch- 
fulness, mutual  and  active  love,  and  the  right  stewardship 
of  God's  diverse  gifts.  Let  them  feel  at  home  in  the  con- 
flagration {trvpaaei)  which  was  burning  among  them,  for  to 
suffer  unjustly  as  a  Christian  is  to  share  in  a  beatitude.  To 
do  well,  and  to  commit  their  cause  to  God,  was  to  rejoice  in 
sharing  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  to  exult  in  the  glory 
which  should  follow  (iv.  10 — 19). 
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IV.  He  then  enters  on  a  fourth  series  of  more  special  l  petek. 
exhortations  to  elders  (v.  1 — 4),  and  to  younger  and  lay 
members  of  the  Church  (v.  5 — 9),  pressing  on  both  classes 
the  duties  of  humility,  submission,  and  watchful  faithfulness. 
He  ends  with  a  doxology  (IQ,  11),  a  few  personal  salutations, 
and  a  blessing  (12 — 14). 

Such  are  the  characteristics,  and  such  the  general  tenor,  of 
this  beautiful  Epistle  of  hope  and  consolation.  With  lofty 
and  happy  sweetness  the  Apostle  views  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity in  their  comprehensive  unity.  He  applies  them  to 
inspire  the  courage  and  direct  the  efforts  of  suffering 
Christians  by  pointing  them  to  the  example  of  Christ's 
humility  and  endurance,  and  he  bids  them  fix  their  steady 
gaze  on  that  exaltation  of  His  glory  which  should  be  to  them 
the  sure  pledge  of  eternal  happiness  when  the  brief  trials  of 
life  were  past. 
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1  PETER.  NOTE  I. 

Tlie  keynotes  of  tlie  Epistle  are  : — 

1.  Hope,  founded  on  the  lesurrection  of  Christ ;  a  living,  life-giving 

hope  of  which   the  resurrection  is  "not   only  the  exemplar 

but  the  efficient  cause." 
a.  "  Who  begat  us  again  to  a  living  Jiope,"  i.  4. 
/3.  "  Set  your  hope  perfectly  on  the  grace  that  is  being  brought  to 

you  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  i  13. 
y.  "  So  that  your  faith  is  also  hope  towards  God,"  i.  21. 
6.  "  To  him  that  asketh  us  concerning  the  hope  that  is  in  us," 

iii  15. 
See  the  topic  enlarged  on  in  v.  1,  4,  6,  10. 

2.  Faith,  in  St.  Peter's  point  of  view,  is  nearly  allied  to  hope,  i.  5,  7,  9, 

21  ;  V.  9. 

3.  Submissive  Eesignation  in  accordance  with  Christ's  example. 

a.  "Submit  yourselves  to  every  human  ordinance  for  the  Lord's 

sake,"  ii.  13. 
0.  "  Servants,  submit  yourselves,"  ii.  18. 
y.  "  Likewise,  ye  wives,  submitting  yourselves,"  iii.  1,  5.     Compare 

ii.  13-25  ;  iii.  18-iv.  1. 

4.  WsLL-DOlNa  (iyaSoiroua),  ii.  12,  14,  15,  20 ;  iii.  6,  11,  1'7 ;  iv.  19. 

5.  Obedience  (vnaKofj),  i.  2,  22  ;  "  as  children  of  obedience,"  i.  14. 
Salvation,  i.  5,  9,  10  ;  ii.  2. 


KOTE  IT. 

SPECIAL   WORDS   IN   ST.    PETER. 

"  To  the  sojourners  of  the  dispersion"  (irapemSruiois  &iaa~nopas),  i.  1 ; 
comp.  ii.  11.  Both  words  are  Jewish,  and  technically  "so- 
journers" corresponds  to  Toshabim,  the  dispersion  to  Galootha. 
Even  in  writing  to  Ohtirches  which  were  largely  Gentile,  St. 
Peter  writes  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  a  Jew. 

"  To  sprinJcUng  of  blood,"  i.  2  {pavTurnovj,  comp.  Heb.  xii.  4,  and 
Ex.  xxiv.  8. 

"  Wlio  hath  begotten  us  again ''  (avaycmfjcras),  i.  3.  The  word  is 
peculiar  to  St.  Peter  ;  but  comp.  Jas.  i.  18,  iii.  3  ;  and  Tit.  iii. 
5  ;  Eph.  ii.  10. 
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4.  "  That  fadeth   not  away "    {dfiapavTon),  i.  4 ;  comp.   afxapavTivov     1  peter. 

'' amarantMne,"  v.  4  (Wisd.  vi.  12). 

5.  "Impartially^^  {cnrpoa-a>iToKr]TTTa>i),  i.  17  ;  comp.  Acts  x.  34. 

6.  " Spiritual,  unadulterated  milk"  {XoytKov  aS6\ov  ya\aj,  ii.  2.    Milk 

even  in  those  days  was  frequently  adulterated  with  gypsum,  as 
is  mentioned  by  Irenaens. 

7.  "The praises"  or  "excellences"  {dperas,  Is.  xliii.  20,  LXX.). 

8.  "  An  example"  (LTToypaniJiov),!!.^!.  A  copy  over  which  other  words 

are  to  be  written. 

9.  "  Those  who  revile  "  (ETnjpea'foirff),  iii.  16. 

10.  The  slough  of  dissoluteness  (dvaxvc'v),  iv.  4. 

11.  Busybody   (aWoTpwiwia-Koiros,   "  other-people's-bishop "),    iv.    15. 

The  only  word  lilre  it  is  aXKoTpwTrpayixoa-dvr],  "  meddlesomeness" 
in  Plato.  Hilgenfeld  {Einleit.  p.  630)  and  others  take  it  to 
mean  "informer"  {delator). 

12.  "  Fiery  trial "  (jrJpmo-is),  iv.  12.     The  word  occurs  in  the  LXX.  of 

Prov.  xxvii.  21,  for  "  furnace."  St.  Peter  might  have  possibly 
thought  of  the  great  fire  of  Eome  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  first  great  persecution. 

13.  "  Gird  yourselves  with  humility,"  v.  5.     The  word  eyKOfi^aa-aa-de, 

is  derived  from  Kofi^ptoji-a,  an  apron  worn  by  slaves,  and  tied  on 
by  strings  (xci/n/Soi).  The  word  is  a  much  more  picturesque  form 
of  "  put  on "  {ivhvtraade,  Col.  iii.  12),  and  is  an  unconscious 
reminiscence  of  the  scene  recorded  in  John  xiii. 

14.  "  Neither  as  lording  it  over  your  allotted  charge^'  v.  3  (t£w  KKfjpmv). 

From  this  word  clerus  is  derived  "  clergy  "  ;  here  however  oi 
Kkrjpoi.  means  the  same  as  "  your  flock"  (jrotfuviov).  The  Church, 
like  the  Holy  Land,  was  divided  "by  allotments"  (Jos.  xiv. 2). 


NOTE  IIL 

SPECIAL   PASSAGES   IN   THE   EPISTLE. 

(a.)  ii.  3.  "  If  ye  tasted  that  JTse  Xord  is  grj-acioMS."  It  is  not  impossible 
that  there  may  be  in  these  words  a  latent  paronomasia.  "  The 
Lord,"  stands  for  Christ,  and  Christos  was  constantly  confused 
both  in  pronunciation  and  meaning,  by  Gentiles,  with  Ghrestos, 
"  kind."  The  words  would  then  mean  "  if  ye  learnt  by  personal 
experience  that  He  whom  you  call  Ghrestos  is  indeed  what  that 
word  implies,  '  gracious.' " 

03.)  ii.  16.  (i.)  As  free, 

(ii.)  And  yet  not  using  your  freedom  as  a  veil  of  baseness, 
(iii.)  But  by  love  be  slaves  to  one  another. 
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1  PETEK.  The  verse  is  an  exact  parallel  to  and  obvious  reminiscence  of 

Gal.  V.  13  :— 

(1)  Ye  were  called  for  freedom, 

(2)  Only  not  freedom  as  a  handle  for  the  flesh, 

(3)  But  as  slaves  of  God. 

St.  Peter  sliows  a  generous  nobleness  in  thus  referring  to  an 
Epistle  in  which  his  own  conduct  is  so  strongly  condemned. 
There  is  another  marked  reference  to  Galatians  (ii.  19,  20),  and 
that  to  a  passage  addressed  to  himself  at  a  moment  of  deep 
humiliation,  in  1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

(y.)  ii.  24.  "  Who  Himself,  in  His  own  body,  bore  up  our  sins  to  the  tree." 
The  word  "  bore  up ''  (dvr]veyKev)  cannot  here  mean  '"  offered 
up,"  as  in  Heb.  ix.  28  ;  Jas.  ii.  21  ;  for  "  sins  "  cannot  be  a 
sacrifice.  The  meaning  is  that  Christ  carried  up  (Mark  ix.  2 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  51),  our  sins  with  Him  to  the  Cross,  and  as  it  were 
slew  them  there  by  nailing  them  to  it.  "  Tree  "  for  Cross, 
Dent.  xxi.  23  ;  Gal.  iii.  13. 

(S.)  iii.  4.  "  The  hidden  man  of  the  heart."  Comp.  Kom.  ii.  29,  vii. 
22  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  16  ;  Eph.  iii.  16  ;  though  St.  Paul  uses  the  word 
not  of  "the  Christ  within  us,"  Gal.  iv.  19,  but  of  the 
inmost  soul. 

(e.)  iii.  18-20  ;  iv.  6.     The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  dead. 

(f.)  iii.  21,  "  which  also,  in  the  antitype,  doth  now  save  you,  even 
baptism, — not  the  putting  aivay  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
interrogation  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ."  'Avrirvirov  means  "  baptism  as  an 
antitype  of  the  deluge,"  and  may  be  paraphrased  as  in  the  E.V. 
by  "after  a  true  likeness.''  The  meaning  of  iwip^Trifjia,  and  of 
the  parenthetic  clause,  is  very  uncertain ;  the  word  has  been  ex- 
plained (1)  "pledge"  or  "vow"  ;  or  (2)  "question and  answer," 
"animanon  laxationesedre-spowsionesancitur."  Tert.  DeResurr. 
48  ;  or  (3)  "  the  inquiry  after  God  of  a  good  conscience  "  ;  or  (4) 
"  the  request  to  Ood  for  a  good  conscience."  The  latter  seems  a 
possible  view  (comp.  2  Kings  xi.  7  ;  Dan.  iv.  14,  LXX.).  "The 
word  intends  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  conscience  with 
God." — Leighton. 

(tj.)  iv.  16.  "  But  if  a  man  suffer  as  a  Christian  let  him  not  be  ashamed." 
The  word  "  Christian  "  had  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Church, 
but  was  only  used  by  enemies  or  Gentiles  (Acts  xi.  26  ;  xxvi. 
28).  It  was  originally  a  name  of  scorn,  and  began  from  that 
time  forward  to  be  a  criminal  designation.  See  Plin.  Ep.  x. 
97  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44 ;  Suet.  Ner.  16  ;  comp.  Basilides  ap. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  12 ;  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  ii.  2.  fijjre 
fioixov  K.r.X.  fitjre  dirXms  adUrifid  n  wpa^avra  iXeyxo/xevov,  oj/djuan 
Se  Xpta-Ttavov  irpoucavvfitav  rov  avOpoiirov  tovtov  fKo\a<r<o. 
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(i.)  V.  13.  "  The  co-elect  in  Babylon  saluteth  you."  Babylon  ia  the  j  peter. 
common  cryptograph  used  by  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  this 
epoch  for  Rome  (Rev.  xiv.  8,  &o.;  Orac.  Sibyll.  v.  143,  &c.), 
just  as  in  the  Talmud  Rome  is  called  Babylon  and  Edom. 
The  fathers  are  unanimous  on  this  point.i  The  notion  that 
f)  o-wexXcKTi)  (=your  sister  Church)  means  "  Peicrt  ioi/%,"  ^  or 
that  an  obscure  Galilean  woman  would  send  a  greeting  to  the 
Churches  of  Asia,  is  out  of  the  question.  There  is  not  the 
faintest  tradition  that  St.  Peter  had  ever  visited  Babylon  ;  and 
Mark,  if  the  Evangelist  be  meant  by  "  Marcus  my  son,"  was  at 
this  time  at  Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  11). 

(k.)  v.  12.  "  By  Silvanus,  our  faithful  brother,  as  I  esteem  him."  There 
is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  Silvanus  thus  incidentally  men- 
tioned was  or  was  not  the  Silas  of  the  Acts.  The  words  air 
Xoyi^ofiai,  "  as  I  account  him,"  are  due  to  some  under-current  of 
thoiight.  Some  imagine  that  Silvanus  was  the  amanuensis,  and 
that  he  modestly  added  those  two  words. 

'  Euseb.  ff.K  ii.  15,  §  2  ;  Jer.  Se  Virr.  illustr.  8  ;  Hippolytus,  De 
Christo  et  AnticJiristo,  36. 

^  Peter  was  married,  and  there  is  a  touching  legend  that  in  passing  his  wife 
on  the  road  to  his  martyrdom  he  bade  her  "  remember  the  Lord  "  (Me'/xyTjo-e 
&  oBtt)  toJ  Kuptov).     Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  11,  §  63. 
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THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBEEWS 

WEITTEN     BY     AN    UNKNOWN     AUTHOR,     PERHAPS     APOLLOS, 
ABOUT   A.D.   68. 


"Nihil  interesse  cujns  sit,  dum  ecclesiastici  viri  sit,  et  quotidie  ecclesiarum 
leotione  celebretuT." — Jee.  Mp.  129,  ad  Dardaniiim. 

"Auctor  Epistolae  ad    Hebraeos,   quisquis  est,   sive  Paulus,   sive,  ut  ego 
arbitror,  Apollo." — Ltjther,  ad  Gen.  xlviii.  20. 

"Das  ist  eine  starke,  machtige,  hohe  Epistel." — Lvther. 

"  Of  this  ye  see  that  the  epistle  ought  no  more  to  be  refused  for  a  holy, 
godly,  and  catholic  epistle  than  the  other  authentic  scriptures." — Tyndale. 


"  He  is  the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  which  hath  been  enacted  upon 
better  promises." — Heb.  viii.  6. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  apart  from  those  deep  and 
sacred  lessons  which,  like  every  book  of  Scripture,  it  addresses 
to  our  souls,  is  interesting  and  precious  on  many  grounds  for 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  (1)  the  only  work 
in  the  New  Testament  canon  by  an  independent  follower  of 
the  school  of  St.  Paul ;  it  is  (2)  the  only  early  specimen  of 
Alexandrian  Christianity ;  it  is  (8)  a  profound  and  original 
attempt  to  co-ordinate  the  relations  between  the  new  and  old 
dispensation,  between  the  Law  which  was  given  by  Moses  and 
the  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

(1)  That  it  was  not  written  by  St.  Paul  himself,  and  not 
by  any  Apostle  (ii.  3),  is  a  conclusion  supported  by  an  over- 
whelming mass  alike  of  external  and  internal  evidence,  and 
that  evidence  has  been  so  often  stated,  and  remains  so  entirely 
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untouched  by  counter  arguments,  that  it  is  now  the  all  but  hbbbews. 
universal  opinion  of  critics  and  theologians.-'  Without  again 
entering  on  the  controversy,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  as  has 
been  abundantly  shown,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  cites  differently  from  St.  Paul ;  he  writes  differently  ; 
he  thinks  differently ;  he  argues  differently ;  he  quotes  from  a 
different  edition  of  the  Septuagint ;  ^  he  constructs  and  con- 
nects his  sentences  differently ;  he  builds  up  his  paragraphs  on 
a  wholly  different  model.  His  Greek  is  different ;  his  style 
different ;  many  of  his  phrases  different ;  ^  his  line  of  reasoning 
wholly  different ;  his  tone  of  thought  in  many  respects  different. 
St.  Paul  is  rugged  and  impetuous,  this  writer  is  elaborately  and 
faultlessly  rhetorical.  He  never  abandons  his  calm  and 
sonorous  euphony,  and  he  delights  in  amplitude  and  rotundity 
of  expression.  Even  his  theology,  though  fundamentally  the 
same  as  St.  Paul's,  as  was  that  of  all  Christians,  is  presented  in 
different  terminology  and  under  different  aspects.'*  St.  Paul 
was  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  establishing  their  privileges  ;  this  writer  ignores  the 
Gentiles  almost  as  completely  as  if  there  had  been  no  such 
thing  as  a  Pagan  in  the  world.  St.  Paul  had  bent  the  whole 
efforts  of  his  dialectics  to  prove  the  nulhty  of  the  Law,  and 
his  contrast  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  is  that  between 
command  and  promise,  between  sin  and  mercy,  between  the 
threat  of  inevitable  death  and  the  gift  of  eternal  life.  This 
writer  treats  of  the  contrast  as  one  solely  between  type 
and  reality.  One  of  St.  Paul's  main  subjects  had  been 
justification  by  faith ;  this  writer  never  once  uses  either  faith 
or  righteousness  in  the  specifically  Pauline  senses.  St.  Paul,  in 
dwelling  on  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  regards  Him  chiefly 

^  ' '  Quis  porro  earn  oomposnerit  non  magnopere  curanilum  est,  aed  ipsa 
dicendi  ratio  et  stylus  alium  esse  quam  Paulum  satis  testantur. " — Calvin. 

'  The  Vatican,  not  the  Alexandrian,  as  Bleek  proves,  ITebr.  338. 

'  These  are  pointed  out  by  Bleek,  Tholuok,  &c.  See  Early  Says  of 
Christianity,  i.  297. 

*  St.  Paul  uses  "  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,"  or  "  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  sixty- 
eight  times  ;  this  writer  not  once,  and  only  once  even  "  our  Lord  Jesus."  He 
speaks  of  "Jesus,"  "Christ,"  or  "the  Lord." 
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as  the  sacrificial  victim ;  this  writer  mainly  as  the  sacrificing 
Priest.  The  Epistle  has  therefore  a  special  interest  as  a 
representation  of  Paul's  Gospel  by  one  who  had  with  perfect 
independence  embraced  his  general  views.^ 

(2)  It  is  our  only  canonical  specimen  of  Alexandrian 
Christianity. 

Owing  to  the  revivifying  contact  of  Judaism  with  Greek 
philosophy  and  culture,  there  had  grown  up  at  Alexandria 
a  school  of  liberal  thinkers,  represented  by  such  writers  as 
Aristobulus,  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint,  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  above  all  by  Philo,  who,  while  they 
continued  to  be  faithful  Jews,  found  room  in  their  theology 
for  thoughts  which  they  had  not  derived  from  Moses  or  from 
the  Old  Testament.  By  using  the  potent  instrument  of 
allegory  they  were  able  to  make  Moses  express  the  thoughts 
of  Plato  and  to  turn  a  religious  philosophy  into  something 
which  they  considered  to  be  a  philosophic  religion.  Their 
method  was  the  source  of  many  absurdities,  and  much  of  their 
system  of  interpretation  was  fantastic  and  valueless,  but  they 
were  led  into  some  thoughts  which  in  the  providence  of  God 
became  part  of  the  preparation  for  Christianity.  Among 
these  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  or  Divine  Word,  and  the 
general  conception  that  a  wider  and  less  exclusive  dispensa- 
tion was  at  hand.  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  were  probably 
acquainted,  if  not  with  the  actual  writings  of  Philo,  at  least 
with  some  of  his  conceptions.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  certainly  familiar  with  some  of  his  numerous 
treatises,  and  in  not  a  few  passages  has  been  directly  influenced 
alike  by  his  views  and  his  expressions.^     He  is  one  of  the 

^  The  Epistle  has  resemblances  to  1  Thess.  i.  3 ;  Eom.  xi.  36,  xli.  18,  19, 
XV.  23 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  2,  &c.  He  dwells  on  three  of  St.  Paul's  great  topics, 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  Faith,  Eedemption,  but  handles  each  of  them  in 
quite  a  different  way  ;  on  the  fourth  great  topic  of  St.  Paul,  the  Universality 
of  the  Gospel,  he  does  not  even  touch. 

^  Twenty-two  passages  may  be  quoted  in  which  the  writer  resembles  Philo, 
(see  Credner,  Bleek,  Hilgenfeld,  &c.),  and  as  regai-ds  some  of  these  it  is  simply 
impossible  that  the  resemblance  could  be  accidental.  He  also  has  close 
resemblances  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom  fWisd.  vii.  25,  26  ;  xviii.  22,  &o.),  and 
many  words  in  common  with  it. 
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links  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  schools  of  Alexandria.  Hebrews. 
The  Christian  school,  which  was  Alexandrian  not  only  in  its 
locality  but  in  many  of  its  fundamental  views,  continued  the 
traditions  of  the  Alexandrian  Judaists ;  founded  by  St.  Mark 
it  was  carried  on  by  the  labours  of  Pantaenus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Dionysius,  Pierius,  Peter  Martyr,  Didymus,  and 
was  above  all  enriched  by  the  learning  and  genius  of  the 
glorious  and  indefatigable  Origen. 

The  character  of  this  Epistle  is  Alexandrian  in  its  learn- 
ing, its  culture,  its  theosophy,  its  method  of  exegesis.  The 
writer  shows  Alexandrian  influences  in  the  exclusive  regard 
which  he  pays  to  the  Chosen  People ;  ^  in  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing Scripture,  which  deduces  mysteries  from  its  symbols  and 
latent  meanings  even  from  its  silence ;  in  his  application  to 
Christ  of  many  of  the  terms  and  conceptions  which  Philo  had 
applied  to  the  Logos  ;  in  his  conception  of  the  Word  of  God 
as  more  cutting  than  any  two-edged  sword ;  ^  in  the  un- 
compromising sternness  and  unconditional  condemnation 
with  which  he  speaks  of  apostates ;  and  above  all  in  two 
fundamental  conceptions  which  run  throughout  his  Epistle. 
One  of  these  is  the  Melchizedek  priesthood  of  Christ ;  ^  the 
other  is  that  philosophy  of  ideas  which  Philo  borrowed  from 
Plato.  The  keynote  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Epistle  is  found 
in  the  quotation,  "  See  that  thou  make  all  things  *  after  the 
pattern  showed  thee  in  the  mount."  *  He  regarded  the 
visible  world  as  only  the  shadow  of  the  invisible.  To  him 
the  reality  of  all  phenomena  depended  exclusively  on  the 
unseen,  pre-existent,  eternal  Noumena.  The  world  of  sense 
was  but  a  reflex,  as  a  Persian  poet  said,  of  the  world  of 


^  "  The  People  "  always  in  this  Epistle  means  the  Jews,  v.  3  ;  vii.  5,  11,  27  ; 
viii.  10,  &e.  See  ii.  17  ;  ir.  9  ;  xiii.  12.  He  even  speaks  of  the  Incarnation 
as  "  a  taking  hold  "  not  of  humanity,  but  "  of  Abraham's  seed," 

^  Heb.  iv.  12,  13.     Quis  rer.  div.  haer.  §  26. 

"  Philo  De  Somn.  §  38  ;  Leg.  Allegg.  iii.  25. 

'  The  reading  "all  things"  for  the  "it"  of  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  is 
borrowed  from  Philo.  De  Leg.  Allegg.  iii.  33. 

^  The  less  cultivated  and  more  literalising  Rabbis  regarded  this  pattern  as 
material  not  as  ideal. 
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HEBREWS,  spirit.i  Throughout  the  Epistle  he  represents  Pauline  views, 
but  coloured  by  Alexandrian  influences,  and  leaning  as  far 
as  was  possible  for  a  Paulinist  to  the  standpoint  of  Jewish 
Christians.! 

(3)  It  is  on  this  conception  that  his  whole  argument  is 
based.  He  shows  that  Christianity  is  a  nearer  (and  on  earth 
the  nearest  attainable)  approximation  to  the  Eternal  Arche- 
type. He  thus  furnishes  a  "  thoroughly  original  attempt  to 
establish  the  main  results  of  Paulinism  upon  new  presuppo- 
sitions and  in  an  entirely  independent  way."  St.  Paul's 
arguments,  from  the  very  fact  that  they  were  so  sweeping  and 
irresistible,  awoke  the  bitterest  antagonism  of  the  Jews,  and 
stirred  up  all  their  frantic  patriotism  against  the  man  who 
ran  counter  to  all  their  most  cherished  prejudices  by  speaking 
of  the  Law  as  consisting  of  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements," 
and  saying  that  it  was  given  "  for  the  sake  of  transgressions." 
The  argument  of  this  writer  was  far  less  shocking  to  Jewish 
convictions.  It  was  the  argument  a  minori  ad  majus  (first 
formulated  by  Hillel)  with  which  their  own  Rabbinic  methods 
had  made  them  familiar.  The  words  "how  much  more" 
(ttoo-o)  fjioXKov)  might  almost  be  taken  as  its  pivot.  He 
treats  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  not  from  the 
ethical  point  of  view,  as  St.  Paul  does,  but  from  the  meta- 
physical. He  does  not  say  one  wounding  word  against 
Levitism.  He  does  not  dwell,  as  St.  Paul  does,  on  its 
accidental  and  subordinate  character,  its  frivolity,  its  menace, 
or  its  deathfulness.  On  the  contrary,  he  recognises  it  as  a 
sacred  and  essential  part  in  the  unbroken  continuity  of  God's 
economy.  He  views  Mosaism  not  as  St.  Paul  does  as  an 
inferior  intermediate  between  the  promise  to  Abraham  and 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  as  a  copy  between  the  Eternal 
Archetype  and  the  Final  Reality;  as  a  material  symbol  of 
the  Idea  which  should  hereafter  be  subjectively  realised. 
He  is  able  to  speak  of  it  with  respect  as  a  genuine  revelation 

^  "L'fipitre  aux  Hebreiix  est  incontestablement  I'cEUTre  la  plus  strange  du 
Nouveau  Testament.  C'est  une  tgte  de  Janus  k  deux  faces,  dont  une  est  pauli- 
nienne,  mais  dont  I'autre  trahit  les  traits  v^ritablement  juifs." — FeiedlandbR. 
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(i.  1,  ii.  2,  iii.  9,  iv.  12,  xii.  19,  &c.),  while  yet  he  can  lead  his  Hebrews. 
readers  to  see  that  Christianity  offers  a  better  hope  (vii.  19) ; 
a  better  covenant  (vii.  22) ;  a  more  excellent  service  (viii.  6) ; 
a  better  and  more  perfect  tabernacle  (ix.  11) ;  better  sacrifices 
and  better  promises  (ix.  23) ;  and  above  all  a  great,  sym- 
pathetic, atoning,  glorified  Eternal  Priest.' 

He  was  able  thus  to  avail  himself  of  Jewish  feeling  by 
regarding  Judaism  less  as  a  law  than  as  a  system  of  worship. 
He  seizes  upon  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice  as  the  central  point 
of  his  treatment.  He  treats  the  Temple  and  the  High  Priest 
with  profound  respect.  Christianity  is  represented  as  a 
sublimated,  completed,  idealised  Judaism.  He  dwells  with 
loving  detail  on  the  imposing  splendour  of  the  Tabernacle, 
and  shows  us  the  High  Priest  entering  the  awful  darkness  of 
the  Holiest  Place  and  clad  in  the  pomp  of  his  gorgeous  and 
jewelled  robes  ;  and  then — as  with  one  wave  of  the  wand — 
sets  all  this  aside  as  a  symbol,  a  picture,  a  transient  shadow,  ■ 
while  he  draws  aside  the  blue  curtain  of  the  heavens  and  points 
to  the  High  Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  who 
has  passed  with  His  own  blood  once  for  all  into  a  Tabernacle 
not  made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  heavens.^  The  Jewish 
Tabernacle  was  a  material  pattern  of  that  ideal  archetype 
which  is  partially  realised  in  Christianity  now,  and  will  be 
attained  in  heaven  hereafter.  It  was  a  shadow  of  salvation 
which  now  is  subjectively  enjoyed  in  Christianity,  and  wUl 
hereafter  be  objectively  realised  in  heaven. 

The  Epistle  was  either  written  by  ApoUos — a  friend  of 
Timothy,  and  a  follower  of  St.  Paul,  an  Alexandrian  with  Jewish- 
Christian  antecedents,  eloquent,  courageous,  independent,  and 

'  The  Christology  of  the  Epistle,  though  the  writer  dwells  so  prominently 
on  Christ's  sufferings  and  humiliation,  is  no  less  lofty  than  that  of  St.  Paul. 
" The  writer  does  not  however  think  of  Christ  as  the  'Second  Adam'  any 
more  than  St.  Paul  thinks  of  Him  as  '  the  Captain  and  High  Priest  of  our 
profession.' " — See  Holtzmann  in  Sohenkel  Bibel-Lexicon. 

'^  "  A  pattern,"  viii.  5  ;  "  a  shadow,"  ix.  1,  23  ;  zi.  1,  3  ;  xii.  18,  27.  "  A 
parable,"  ix.  9  ;  "  antitype,"  ix.  24.  The  "visible  "  (xi.  3)  is  capable  of  being 
shaken  (xii.  27),  and  is  tangible  (xii.  15),  but  the  archetypal  world,  the  true 
house  of  God  (x.  21),  the  gemiine  tabernacle  (viii.  2),  is  based  on  firm 
foundations,  unshakable,  heavenly  (xi.  10 ;  xii.  22-28). 
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HEBREWS,  learned  in  the  Scriptures — or  else  the  name  of  the  author  is 
unknown  to  us.  It  can  he  decisively  proved  that  it  could  not 
have  been  ■written  by  Aquila,  Titus,  Silas,  Barnabas,  Luke, 
Mark,  Clement,  or  any  other  of  those  companions  of  St.  Paul 
whose  names  are  preserved  for  us  in  the  Epistles  or  the  Acts. 
The  probable  date  of  the  Epistle  is  about  A.D.  68,  shortly 
after  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul  and  the  subsequent  liberation 
of  Timothy,  and  certainly  before  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem 
(in  l.D.  70).  It  was  addressed  exclusively  to  some  com- 
munity of  Jewish  Christians  (ii.  3,  4,  iv.  14,  v.  11,  vi.  1,  &c.), 
but  we  know  neither  the  place  at  which  it  was  written  nor 
the  city  to  which  it  was  addressed.^ 

Unlike  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  no  name  is  mentioned  at 
the  beginning,  there  is  no  greeting,  and  no  thanksgiving. 
The  writer  plunges  at  once  into  his  subject,  in  one  majestic 
sentence,  in  which  he  summarises  the  religious  history  of  the 
world  before  Christ  and  shows  that  in  the  manifestation  of  this 
supreme  glory  the  final  aeon  of  God's  dispensations  has  begun. 

His  object  is  to  save  the  Jewish  Christians  from  aposta- 
tising under  the  stress  of  persecutions  and  amid  the  glamour 
of  a  pompous  ritual,^  and  this  he  strives  to  accomplish  by 
showing  them  the  unique  transcendence  of  Christ  and  of 
Christianity  by  a  comparison  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
under  the  double  aspect  of  the  mediators  by  whom  they  were 
administered,  and  the  blessings  which  they  were  meant  to 
bestow. 

The  first  seven  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  supremacy  of 
Christ;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  to  the  superiority  of 
the  New  Covenant.  Having  thus  contrasted  Judaism  and 
Christianity  in  their  agents  and  their  results,  he  devotes  the 
rest  of  the  Epistle  to  exhortations  (xi.),  warnings  (xii.),  and 

'  The  Apollos-authorship,  suggested  by  Luther,  is  accepted  by  Osiander, 
Clericus,  Heumann,  Semler,  Dindorf,  Bleek,  Tholuck,  Credner,  Eeuss,  Moll, 
Lange,  Rothe,  Bunsen,  FeUmoser,  Luttcrbeck,  De  Wette,  Liinemann,  Norton, 
jUford,  Plumptre,  Moulton,  Davidson,  &c. 

2  The  common  opinion  is  that  "Hebrews"  must  mean  Palestinian  Jews, 
but  Wieseler  shows  that  this  is  an  error  {Uwtersuchung.  ii.  3),  and  the  opinion 
that  the  letter  was  written  to  Jerusalem  is  now  untenable. 
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the  inculcation  of  practical  duties  (xiii.    1 — 17),  and  ends    hebhews. 
with  a  few  brief  personal  messages,  a  prayer  for  them,  and 
a  word  of  benediction  (xiii.  18 — 25). 

Although  the  divisions  are  not  always  distinctly  marked,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  general  object  of  the  Epistle  is  very 
clear,  and  that  the  argument  is  managed  in  a  manner  which 
does  not  offer  the  smallest  resemblance  to  the  dialectics 
of  St.  Paul,  but  which  is  yet  in  its  own  way  immensely 
effective.  With  admirable  method  the  writer  first  states  his 
magmifi.cent  thesis,  and  then  proceeds  to  prove  it  in  three 
great  sections :  on  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  all  Mediators 
(i. — iv.) ;  on  Christ  as  the  High  Priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek  (v. — vii.)  ;  on  Christ's  new  and  better  Covenant 
(viii.— X.).  The  rest  of  the  Epistle  enforces  the  practical 
results  which  spring  from  these  great  principles.  The  noble 
chapter  on  the  heroes  of  faith  is  meant  to  carry  out  the 
lessons  of  the  earlier  sections  by  showing  the  Jewish  Christians 
that  there  was  no  discontinuity  in  their  religious  history,  and 
that  the  glories  of  their  past  annals,  so  far  from  being  dimmed 
and  disgraced  for  them,  had  only  been  enriched  and  glorified 
by  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  new  dispensation 
was  not  the  ruinous  overthrow  of  the  old,  but  its  ideal 
fulfilment,  its  predestined  and  eternal  consummation. 

Among  specially  noticeable  features  of  the  Epistle  we  may 
observe — 

1.  The  section  about  Christ  as  a  Priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek. 

All  that  we  know  of  Melchizedek  historically  is  contained 
in  exactly  two  verses  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

From  that  allusion  we  learn  that  he  was  the  priest-king  of 
the  little  town  of  Salem,  who,  with  kind  hospitality,  brought 
forth  bread  and  wine  for  Abraham  and  his  allies  when  they 
returned  victorious  from  the  defeat  of  Amraphel,  king  of 
Shinar,  and  his  vassal  kings.  He  is  called  a  priest  of  El 
Elion,  and  though  there  was  a  Phoenician  deity  of  the  name 
Elion,  it  is  clear  that  by  that  title  here  as  elsewhere  is  meant 
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HEBREWS.  Jehovah,  as  is  indeed  explained  in  verse  22.  Melchizedek 
means,  or  may  mean,  King  of  Eighteousness,  Salem  means 
Peace.  On  these  etymological  facts,  together  with  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  the  midst  of  idolatrous  Canaanites,  the 
king  of  the  little  town  had  retained  a  knowledge  of  God, 
and  was  a  priest  of  God,  his  name  was  invested  not  only  with 
a  deep  interest,  but  also  with  mysterious  sanctity.  Hence,  in 
the  110th  Psalm,  some  unknown  Hebrew  poet  had  seized 
upon  the  noble  and  ancient  figure  of  this  priest  upon  his 
throne  as  the  type  of  the  Royal  Priesthood  of  the  Messiah, 
since  it  was  a  priesthood  anterior  to  that  of  Aaron  and 
superior  in  dignity  even  to  the  patriarchal  position  of  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful.  Slight  as  are  these  two  Scriptural 
allusions  to  Melchizedek — the  only  two  in  all  the  literature 
of  the  Old  Testament — the  Hagadists  founded  on  them  an 
entire  mythology.  In  the  Bereshith  Eabba,  Rabbi  Samuel 
Bar  Nachman  says  that  Melchizedek  taught  to  Abraham  the 
ordinances  of  the  law,  since  the  bread  which  he  brought  forth 
was  a  type  of  the  shewbread  and  the  wine  a  type  of  libations. 
Other  Rabbis  referred  in  this  connection  to  Prov.  ix.  5,  where 
Wisdom  says,  "  Come,  eat  of  my  bread  and  drink  of  the  wine 
which  I  have  mingled." 

The  Rabbis  generally  identified  Melchizedek  with  the 
patriarch  Shem.  They  tell  us  that  God  had  intended  that 
the  priests  should  descend  from  him,  but  since,  in  his  bene- 
diction over  Abraham,  he  had  the  carelessness  to  mention 
Abraham's  name  before  the  name  of  God  ("Blessed  be 
Abraham  by  the  Eternal "),  an  error  which  Abraham  corrected, 
God  took  the  priesthood  from  Melchizedek  and  gave  it  to 
Abraham.  It  was  thus  that  they  explained  Psalm  x.  "  The 
Lord  said  unto  my  lord  (Abraham),  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand " ;  and  Psalm  ex.  4,  "  The  Lord  sware  and  will  not 
repent,  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek."  i     Further  they  say  that  the  expression,  "  He 

'  The  Talmudio  passages  in  which  Melchizedek  is  referred  to  are  Nedarim, 
32,  2  ;  Sanhedrin,  108,  2 ;  Avodath  Hakkodesh,   iii.  20  ;  Genesis  Rabba,  44  ; 
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was  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,"  means  that  his  priest-    hebeews. 
hood  ceased  with  him,  and  was    not   handed   down   to   his 
descendants. 

Since  the  Jews  had  thus  interested  themselves  in  the 
venerahle  figure  of  the  king,  peaceful  and  righteous,  the 
mysterious  priest  among  idolaters,  who  flashes  into  light 
for  a  moment  out  of  the  dim  patriarchal  records,  and  then 
disappears  to  emerge  only  in  one  single  allusion  hundreds  of 
years  later — it  was  natural  that  the  writer  of  this  Epistle, 
trained  as  he  was  in  Rabhinic  and  Alexandrian  methods, 
should  found  upon  his  priesthood  the  perfectly  sound  argu- 
ment that  the  allusion  of  the  Psalmist  implied  a  priesthood 
older  and  more  permanent  than  that  of  Aaron,  which  was  a 
type  of  the  Eternal  Priesthood  of  Christ. 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  he  builds  on  the  silence  of  Scripture 
an  inference  which  enhances  the  dignity  of  Melchizedek,  when 
he  calls  him  "  fatherless,  motherless,  without  pedigree,  having 
neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life."  In  using  those 
expressions  he  was  adapting  a  well-known  method  of  Kab- 
balistic  exegesis  to  an  idiom  familiar  in  all  languages.  He 
argues  that  Scripture,  by  not  recording  the  father,  mother,  or 
descendants  of  Melchizedek,  casts  on  him  as  it  were  a  shadow 
of  Eternity. 

If  this  reference  to  Melchizedek  has  been  the  excuse  for  the 
wildest  conjectures — if  an  ancient  Gnostic  sect  called  itself 
Melchizedekian  ^  and  set  Melchizedek  above  Christ — if  Mel- 
chizedek, the  unknown  priest-king  of  a  little  Canaanite  town 
to  which  the  Book  of  Genesis,  when  allegorically  explained,  has 

Levit.    Eabba,    25  ;    Numb.   Eabba,   4,   &o.      Friedlander,  Revue  des  Ancles 


^  So  Philo,  De  Ebrietaie,  %  14,  speaks  of  Sarab  as  i.ijA\Ttiip,  "without 
mother,"  because  her  mother  is  not  recorded  ;  so  we  find  in  Bereshith  Eabba = 
f.  18,  1  :  "A  Gentile  has  no  father."  Em-ip.  Ion.  850  :  "  Quibus  nee  pater 
nee  mater  est,"  Cio.  De  Nat.  ii.  64  :  "  nullis  majoribus  ortum  : "  Hor  Sat 
i.  6,  10. 

2  On  the  Melchizedekians  our  chief  authorities  are  Marcus  Eremita,  Ipipha- 
nius,  Eaer.  ly.  7,  Ixvii.  3  ;  Philastrius,  Saer  52,  148  ;  Augustine,  Contra 
MelchizedecMtas  ;  Theodor.  Haer.  ii.  6  ;  Ambrose,  De  Abraham,  i.  3. 

See  Friedlander,  Le  Secte  des  MelchisSdec  et  V^pitre  auz  Mibreux.  {Rev.  des 
itvdes  juiiies,  1883,  yol.  v.  pp.  1-188.) 
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given  a  typical  eternity,  has  been  identified  even  by  modem 
commentators  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  the  Angel  of  the  Pre- 
sence," "  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host,"  the  Metatron,  the 
Jewish  Shekinah,  God  the  Word  previous  to  his  Incarnation — 
such  guesses  are  only  due  to  the  fact  that  Scriptural  exegesis 
has  often  been  founded  on  an  absolute  ignoring  of  all  linguistic 
analogies  and  all  literary  methods.  Others  again  have 
identified  him  with  Shem,  with  Ham,  with  a  reappearance 
of  Enoch,  and  with  the  Phoenician  god  Sydik  or  Saturn ! 
But  in  all  ages,  both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  there  have 
been  writers  of  eminence  who  took  more  sober  and  reasonable 
views.  Josephus  merely  speaks  of  Melchizedek  as  "  a  chief 
of  the  Canaanites";  ^  and  even  among  the  fathers,  Hippolytus, 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  others  saw  in  him  simply  what  he 
was — the  casually  mentioned  Sheikh  of  a  little  town  in 
Palestine,  peaceful  among  the  cruel,  pure  amid  the  corrupted, 
a  priest  of  the  one  true  God  among  idolaters — to  whom,  though 
in  all  other  respects  he  lived  and  died  unknown,  his  meeting 
with  Abraham  has  given  a  symbolic  rather  than  a  personal  or 
historical  importance.^ 

2.  Certain  passages  of  the  Epistle  were  misunderstood,  and 
were  the  chief  cause  why  it  was  so  long  rejected  in  the 
Western  Church. 

In  the  Muratorian  Canon  we  are  told  that  "  it  cannot  be 
received  in  the  Catholic  Church  for  it  is  unsuitable  that 
poison  should  be  mixed  with  honey."  Even  in  the  fifth 
century  Philastrius  {Haer.  89)  says  that  it  was  rejected 
because  heretics  had  made  additions  to  it.  Even  Luther, 
while  he  admired  the  Epistle  as  a  whole,  said  that  as  the 
author  was  not  one  of  the  Apostles,  to  whom  it  appertained 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  truth,  we  must  not  be  shocked  if 
he  perhaps  mingles  in  the  superstructure  some  elements  of 
hay  and  straw  (Streu  oder  Heu). 

1  Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  10. 

^  Modern  writers  miglit  draw  precisely  the  same  inferences  as  the  author  of 
this  Epistle  does  from  the  same  data;  the  difference  would  not  be  in  tlie^oint 
of  view  but  only  in  the  method  of  statement. 
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The  passage  at  which  the  Church  took  most  alarm  was  iii.  2,  hebbews. 
"  Jesus  Christ  who  was  faithful  to  Him  that  appointed  Him  " 
{tS  TTOirjcravTi,  avTov,  literally  "  to  Him  that  made  Him  "),  as 
also  Moses  was  in  aU  His  (God's)  house.''  Taking  the  expres- 
sion literally,  some  heretics,  as  we  learn  from  Philastrius 
{Haer.  89),  distorted  it  into  an  assertion  that  Christ  was  a 
created  being.  Even  Athanasius  understood  it  of  the  In- 
carnation. But  it  simply  means  that  Christ  as  our  Apostle 
and  High  Priest  was  faithful  to  Him  who  made  Him  such. 
Theodoret  and  other  Greek  Fathers  rightly  saw  that  "  made  " 
here  means  "  appointed,"  and  the  particular  verb  (iroico)  is 
probably  used  from  a  reminiscence  of  the  LXX.  version  of 
1  Samuel  xii.  6,  "  who  made  Moses."  ^ 

It  is,  however,  a  curious  circumstance  that,  in  dealing  with 
other  subjects  also,  the  author  uses  language  which,  while 
capable  of  explanation,  lent  itself  easily  to  the  possibility  of 
being  misunderstood.  Thus  in  vii.  27,  and  x.  11,  he  seems  to 
say  that  the  high  priests  daily  offered  sacrifices ;  in  vii.  5,  he 
says  that  the  priests  received  tithes  of  the  people ;  in  ix.  3, 4, 
he  half  implies  that  the  golden  altar  of  incense  (OvfuaTrjpiov) 
was  in  the  Holy  of  HoUes.  His  language  is  never  demon- 
strably wrong,  but  unlike  St.  Paul  he  makes  use  of  expres- 
sions which  appear  to  go  to  the  verge  of  inaccuracy,  or  at  least 
give  rise  to  natural  misapplications. 

3.  Another  remarkable  point  in  this  Epistle  is  the  tone  of 
utter  sternness  which  the  writer  adopts  towards  those  who 
swerve  from  the  faith. 

It  was  because  of  these  "hard  knots"  that  the  Epistle 
appeared  to  Luther  to  present  a  grave  difficulty.  He  says 
that  in  the  6th  and  10th  chapters  it  refuses  to  sinnervS 
the  benefits  of  repentance,  and  states,  in  xii.  17,  that  Esau 
though  he  repented  was  not  forgiven.  That,  he  truly  says, 
appears  to  be  contrary  to  all  the  Gospels  and  to  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.    Explanations  of  these  passages  may,  he  adds,  be 

'  Comp.  Mark  iii.  14  ;  Acts  ii.  3G. 
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furnished,  but,  considering  the  precise  language  of  the  Epistle, 
he  doubts  whether  any  explanation  is  sufficient. 

The  three  passages  in  which  this  tone  of  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional condemnation  is  adopted  are  vi.  4 — 8,  x.  26 — 31,  xii. 
16, 17.  They  were  seized  with  avidity  by  the  Montanists  and 
Novatians,  and  all  the  more  because  no  such  passages  occur 
in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  It  is  true  that  if  the  language  thus  used 
did  not  admit  of  the  large  qualification  which  it  demands,  it 
would  stand  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  rest  of  Scripture. 
Meanwhile  it  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  due  to  Alexandrian 
views,  for  Philo  also  says  that  a  soul  "once  unyoked  and 
separated  from  the  Logos  will  be  cast  away  for  ever,  without 
possibility  of  returning  to  her  ancient  home." 

But  no  uncatholic  dogma  can  be  based  on  these  passages, 
whether  as  to  the  "  indefectibility  of  grace  "  or  "  final  reproba- 
tion." In  vi.  4,  "  impossible "  cannot,  with  the  Arminians, 
be  pared  down  into  "  very  difficult,"  nor  can  TrapaTreo-wra?  be 
rendered  with  the  Calvinists  and  our  A.V.  "  If  they  fall 
away,"  but  "  on  their  falling  away."  But  the  author  is  only 
thinking  of  earthly  conditions,  and  of  what  is  impossible  to 
men.  He  means  that  for  deliberate  apostasy  and  defiant 
wretchlessness  no  human,  no  ecclesiastical,  no  earthly  remedy 
is  provided.  But  that  which  is  impossible  with  men  is  possible 
with  God. 

In  xii.  16,  17,  the  true  rendering  is,  "For  ye  know  that 
afterwards,  when  he  was  even  anxious  to  inherit  the  blessing, 
he  was  rejected  ;  for  he  found  no  opportunity  for  repentance 
—though  he  sought  it  (the  blessing)  earnestly  with  tears." 
Unless  we  are  to  give  to  the  passage  a  sense  which  con- 
tradicts the  rest  of  Scripture,  we  must  understand  "  place 
for  repentance  "  to  mean  such  a  change  of  mind  (whether  in 
himself  or  in  his  father)  as  would  reverse  the  consequences  of 
his  profane  levity.  Scripture,  at  any  rate,  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  the  hideous  and  heretical  dogma  which  refused 
absolution  to  all  post-baptismal  sin.  If  Esau  sincerely  repented, 
he  was  forgiven.     The  Targum  on  Job  says  that  he  never  did 
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repent.     If  there  was  in  him  any  metanoia  which  yet  proved 

to  be  ineffectual,  it  was  of  the  character  of  mere  remorse  for 

unalterable  consequences,  and  it  could  not  have  been  that 

genuine  repentance  to  which  the  gate  of  pardon  is  never 

closed. 

"  ^V■ho  with  repentance  is  not  satisfied 
Is  not  of  heaven  or  earth." ' 

^  Want  of  space  prevents  me  from  adding  any  special  notes  to  particular 
difficulties  and  expressions  in  this  Epistle.  They  do  not  admit  of  very  brief 
treatment.  I  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  refer  to  Early  Days  of  Christianity, 
i.  266-483,  and  my  edition  of  the  Epistles  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools. 
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NOTE  I. 

ANALYSIS   OF    THE   EPISTLE. 

I.  Fundamental  thesis  (i.  1-4). 
II.  Christ  is  superior  to  Angels  (5-14). 
Exhortation  (ii.  1-5). 

Christ  raises  humanity  above  angelhood  (ii.  6-16). 
For  He  was  our  High  Priest  (ii.  17,  18). 
III.  Christ  higher  than  Moses  (ui.  1-6). 
Exhortation  (iii.  Y-19). 

Christ  and  not  Moses  leads  His  people  into  rest  (iv.  1-13). 
Thus  He  is  our  High  Priest  (iv.  14-16). 
IV.  The  High  Priesthood  of  Christ. 

A.  Qualifications  for  High  Priesthood. 
a.  Power  of  sympathy  (v.  1-3). 

0.  Due  appointment  (4-10). 

B.  Digression  on  their  spiritual  backwardness,  with  appeals 
warnings,  and  encouragements,  since  our  hopes  are  based  on 
Christ's  High  Priesthood,  which  was  not  Aaronio,  but  eternal 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (v.  11-vi.  20). 

C.  The  Melchizedek  Priesthood  superior  to  the  Aaronic. 
a.  Because  it  is  eternal  (vii.  1-3). 

|3.  Acknowledged  by  Abraham  (4-10). 

y.  Beoognised  in  the  Psalm.s  (11-14) ;  and  involving  a  change 

also  in  the  Law  (15-19). 
S.  Founded  on  an  oath  (20-22). 
f.  Continuous,  not  hereditary  (23-25). 
v.  A.  Christ  is  the  minister  of  a  new  and  better  Covenant  (viii.). 

B.  Superiority  of  the  New  Covenant  shown  by  a  comparison  of 

Christ  passing  into  the  heavens,  once  for  all,  into  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  God,  sinless,  through  His  own  blood,  to  make 
an  eternally  efB.cacious  atonement,  with  the  repeated,  in- 
efficacious, symbolic  ministry  of  the  High  Priests  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (ix.). 

C.  Eecapitulation  and  summary  (x.  1-18). 
Solemn  warning  (x.  19-39). 

VI.  The  Heroes  of  Faith  (xi.) 
VII.  Final  exhortations,  warnings,  messages,  and  blessing  (xii.-xiii.). 
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NOTE  II. 

CHAKAOTEEISTIO   WOEDS   OF   THE   EPISTLE. 

Tlie  word  "  better  "  (Kpela-a-mv)  occurs  more  often  in  this  Epistle  tlian 
in  all  tlie  rest  of  tlie  New  Testament — namely,  thirteen  times  ;  "whereas 
elsewhere  it  only  occurs  twice  in  St.  Peter,  and  three,  or  perhaps  four, 
times  in  St.  PauL 

i.  4.     "  Better  than  the  angels." 

vi.  9.  "  We  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you  "  (vii.  7). 

vii.  19.  "A  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope." 

vii.  22.  "  Jesus  hath  become  the  surety  of  a  better  covenant." 

Tiii.  6.  "  He  is  the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant  which  hath  been 
enacted  upon  better  promises." 

ix.  23.  "  With  better  sacrifices  than  these." 

X.  34.  "  Ye  have  yourselves  as  a  better  possession "  (in  some 
readings). 

xi.   1 6,  35.  " A  better  country "  ;  "a  better  resurrection." 

xi.  40.  "  God  having  provided  some  better  thing  concerning  us." 

xii.  24.  "  The  blood  of  sprinkling  which  speaketh  better  than  that  of 
Abel." 

Besides  this  we  have  "more  excellent"  {bta(popd>Tepos,  i.  4;  viii.  6), 
which  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  "  by  so 
much,"  "by  how  much  more"  (touoi/Vo)  .  .  icra),  and  similar  phrases, 
i.  4  ;  iii.  3  ;  x.  25,  &c. 

It  may  thus  be  truly  said  that  the  essence  of  the  Epistle  is  an  argu- 
ment a  fortiori;  a  comparison  a  minori  ad  majus. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE. 

OF   UNCERTAIN   DATE. 


i^pajjihoiv  K6yav. — Omgen,  in  Matt.  xiii.  55. 

"  Quia  de  libro  Enoch  assumsit  testimonium  a  plerisque  rejicitur  :  tamen 
auotoritatem  vetustate  jam  et  usu  meruit  ut  inter  sacraa  Scripturas  compute- 
tur." — Jekome,  Cat.  Hcript.  Heel.  i. 


"  I  was  compelled  to  write  to  you,  exhorting  you  to  contend  earnestly  for 
the  faitU  once  lor  all  delivered  to  the  saints." — Jude  3. 

The  Epistle  of  Jude  certainly  presents  more  surprising 
phenomena  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  in  many  respects  altogether  unique. 

In  style  it  is  original  and  picturesque.'  In  tone  it  is 
intense,  vehement,  denunciative.  In  its  point  of  view,  it  is 
Judaeo-Christian.^  In  structure  it  is  Aramaic,  abounding  in 
triple  arrangements.  In  matter  it  abounds  in  strange  allu- 
sions to  Jewish  Hagadoth  and  apocryphal  incidents.  In  some 
respects  it  resembles  a  passionate  page  of  one  of  the  old 
prophets  when  they  denounce  apostasy  and  idolatry :  in  others, 
it  has  affinity  with  Apocalyptic  literature;  except  that  it  does 
not  develop  its  isolated  metaphors  into  continuous  S3rmbols. 
Another  curious  fact  is  the  relation  which  it  holds  to  the 

^  Like  the  style  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  it  is  lexically  rich  and  poetic,  but 
structurally  unclassical.  It  is  Greek  as  learnt  by  a  foreigner,  aud  partly  from 
books  ;  and  it  is  mixed  up  with  Hebrew  phrases  {e.g.  flau/xafeii'  Trp6triinra). 

'  The  Levitio  training  of  the  writer  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  twice 
alludes  to  a  peculiar  form  of  Levitic  pollution,  verses  8,  23.  Both  allusions 
are  omitted  in  2  Pet. 
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second  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  but  as  it 
may  now  be  regarded  as  all  but  certain  that  the  author  of  that 
Epistle  is  the  borrower,  and  St.  Jude  the  original  writer,  we 
need  not  here  allude  further  to  that  circumstance. 

Who  was  the  writer  ? 

1.  He  calls  himself  Jude,  "  a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a 
brother  of  James." 

The  expression  "  slave  of  Jesus  Christ,"  first  used  by  St 
Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  found  also  in  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  in  St.  James.  If  the  writer  adds  that 
he  is  "  a  brother  of  James,"  this  can  only  be  to  enable  his 
readers  to  identify  him.  Among  the  Jews  there  was  an  ex- 
treme paucity  of  names,  and  Jude  was  one  of  the  very 
commonest  of  those  few  names.  There  are  six  Judes  in  the  New 
Testament  alone  and  very  many  in  Josephus  and  among  the 
Rabbis.  The  name  at  once  marks  the  nationality  of  the  writer ; 
he  is  so  completely  a  Jew  that  he  has  not  even  adopted  the 
almost  universal  practice  among  his  countrymen  of  choosing 
another  name  for  the  purpose  of  intercourse  with  the 
Gentiles.  But  the  name  "  Jude  "  alone  would  convey  no  de- 
finite information.  There  are  at  least  three  Judes  in  the 
very  narrow  circle  of  early  believers.  Judas  Iscariot  was  dead ; 
there  was  another  Apostle  who  with  the  name  Jude  also  bore 
the  names  Lebbaeus  and  Thaddaeus.  This  three-named 
Apostle  was  the  son  of  a  James  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
(Luke  vi.  16  ;  Acts.  i.  13) ;  and  is  himself  entirely  unknown 
to  us  except  by  a  single  question  (John  xviii.  3),  and  by  the 
tradition  that  he  laboured  in  Syria  and  died  at  Edessa.  There 
was  also  a  Judas  Barsabbas  (Acts  xv.  22).  The  writer  of  this 
Epistle  distinctly  intimates  that  he  was  not  himself  an  Apostle 
(verses  17,  18),  and  as  he  was  in  other  respects  unknown  he 
describes  himself  as  "  the  brother  of  James."  ^ 

At  this  period,  after  the  early  death  of  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  there  was  but  one  James  who  was  universally  known 

'  Hegesippus,  ap.  Etiseb.  E.E.  iii.  19.     There  was  also  a  Jude,  Bishop  of 
lerusalem  in  the  days  of  Hadrian. — Euseb,  E.E.  iv.  5. 

G  2 
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throughout  the  Church,  and  that  was  James  the  Lord's 
brother,  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  and  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
When  "  James  "  was  mentioned,  the  early  Christians  knew 
that  he  was  meant  (Gal.  i.  19,  ii.  12).  Jude  identified  him- 
self sufficiently  for  his  purpose  when  he  called  himself  "  the 
brother  of  James.'' 

But  if  he  was  "  the  brother  of  James,"  why  does  not  he  also 
call  himself  the  Lord's  brother  ?  (Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Mark  vi.  3.) 
For  the  same  reason  that  James  does  not.  Awe  and  humih'ty 
prevented  him.  Their  relationship  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in 
the  earthly  life  gave  them  no  right  to  speak  of  themselves  as 
brothers  of  Him  who  now  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  high.  I  believe  that  both  James  and  John  would  have 
repudiated  with  something  like  horror  and  indignation  the 
title  of  adelpliotluos,  "  brother  of  God,"  which  was  sometimes 
applied  to  them  in  the  early  Church,  and  which  is  even  found 
in  late  inscriptions  of  this  Epistle. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  this  Jude  except  that  he  was 
married,  and  that  he  must  have  been  dead  before  the  reign  of 
Domitian  (A.D.  80).  We  learn  these  facts  from  the  anecdote 
recorded  by  Hegesippus  (ap.  Euseb.  JI.U.  iii.  20),  that  the 
grandsons  of  Jude,  the  Lord's  brother,  were  summoned  before 
Domitian,  whose  jealousy  had  been  excited  by  rumours  about 
Christ's  kingdom.  These  earthly  kinsmen  of  our  Lord  were 
known  among  Christians  as  the  Desposyni,  and  they  were 
summoned  from  Palestine  into  Domitian's  presence.  When 
he  saw  that  they  were  poor  peasants,  whose  hands  were  hard 
with  labour,  and  heard  that  they  had  only  seven  acres  of  land 
between  them,  which  they  farmed  themselves,  he  was  content 
with  their  assurance  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  neither 
earthly  nor  of  this  world  but  heavenly  and  angelical.  He 
dismissed  them  with  contempt,  and  with  them  (so  far  as  we 
know)  ended  the  race  of  the  family  of  Nazareth. 

2.  What  was  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  and  by  what  circum- 
stances was  it  called  forth  ? 

All   that  we    can   say  of  the  date  is  that  it  must   have 
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been  written  before  the  accession  of  Domitian  (a.d.  80),  because 
at  that  time  Jude  was  dead  ;  and  indeed  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  because  otherwise  that  awful  catastrophe  must 
have  been  alluded  to  among  the  retributive  events  to  which 
the  writer  appeals.  For  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  may 
be  assumed.  It  is  among  the  best  attested  of  the  Antilegomena} 
The  name  of  Jude  was  far  too  insignificant  in  the  Church  to 
tempt  any  forger  or — to  use  a  milder  term — falsarius  to  adopt 
it.  The  object  of  pseudepigraphy  was  not  deceptive  but  lite- 
rary. It  was  meant  to  claim  the  authority  of  some  weighty 
and  distinguished  name  for  opinions  which  might  otherwise 
fail  to  attract  the  same  attention.  But  opinions  would  gain 
little  from  the  name  of  one  who  was  so  obscure  that  he  can 
only  mention  himself  as  the  brother  of  some  one  else.  Besides 
this,  the  phenomena  of  the  Epistle  itself  are  too  surprising  to 
have  come  from  a  forger's  hand.  He  would  have  defeated  his 
own  object  by  the  adoption  of  an  unusual  style  and  unprece- 
dented allusions.  A  forger  would  not  have  referred  to  strange 
legends,  or  have  introduced  into  the  compass  of  a  few  verses 
a  mass  of  unique  words  and  phrases.  But  St.  Jude  himself 
tells  us  the  circumstances  under  which  this  strange  impas- 
sioned outburst  was  written. 

He  tells  us  that  he  was  very  earnestly  meditating  a  letter 
(a-TTOvSrjv  •7roiov/Li€Po<;  r^pd^eov)  to  Christians  about  the  com- 
mon salvation,  when  he  felt  himself  under  a  sudden  and  im- 
mediate necessity  {avd<^K.r\v  taxov  '^pd'^aC)  to  write  to  them 
at  once  to  contend  on  behalf  of  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered 
to  the  saints.  For  he  finds  that  persons  whom  he  will  not 
name  (rtve?  dvdpooTroo),  who  had  long  ago  been  fore-pictured 
for  this  doom,  have  slunk  into  the  Church  (TrapeiaiSvaav) — 
impious  men,  transforming  the  grace  of  our  God  into  wan- 
tonness, denying  our  only  Master  and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  to  Jude  a  strange  and  an  appalling  phenomenon. 

^  It  ia  not  in  the  Peshito,  and  is  not  quoted  by  Justin  Maityr,  Irenaeus,  or 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  ;  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  rejected  it.  But  it  is  recog- 
nised in  TertuUian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen. 
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Tliese  men  ay  ho  had  insinuated  themselves  ("slunk  in") 
into  the  Christian  body  were  marked  by  two  frightful 
characteristics — impious  apostasy  and  wanton  license.  He 
wishes  then  to  remind  the  faithful/  once  for  all,  though  they 
know  all  things,  (jravTa)  that  Jesus  ^ — the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
in  the  wilderness — first  saved  from  Egypt  the  chosen  people, 
and  then  destroyed  those  that  proved  faithless.  The  fall  of 
the  angels  who  kept  not  their  own  principality  through  sensual 
sins,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  pointed  the 
same  warning  lesson.  These  apostates  in  their  insolent  inde- 
pendence defile  the  flesh  and  "  rail  at  glories."  The  example 
of  even  Michael,  who  would  not  rail  at  Satan  when  he  was 
contending  with  him  for  the  body  of  Moses,  might  rebuke 
their  insolence ;  ^  and  the  irrational  animals,  who  do  not  fall 
into  their  abysses  of  corruption,  might  rebuke  their  lust. 
They  combine  the  violence  of  Cain  with  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  Balaam  and  the  rebelliousness  of  Korah.  "  These,'' 
he  says,  "  are  the  sunken  reefs  in  your  agapae  ('  love  feasts '). 
banqueting  dauntlessly  with  you,  pasturing  themselves ;  water- 
less clouds  swept  hither  and  thither  by  winds,  autumnal 
trees,  fruitless,  twice  dead,  deracinated  {iKpt^wOivTo) ;  wild 
waves  of  the  sea  foaming  out  their  own  shames ;  wandering 
stars  for  which  the  mirk  of  darkness  has  been  reserved  for 
ever."  Then,  after  applying  to  them  a  quotation  from  the 
Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,*  he  charges  them  with  murmui  • 


^  TLose  who  are  "kept  for  Jesus  Christ,"  comp.  John  xvii.  11.  The  verb 
rripe^v  occurs  three  times  in  tliis  Epistle,  verses  1,  6,  13. 

^  The  readings  here  adopted  often  differ  from  those  of  the  A.V.  They  are 
generally  noticed  in  the  R.V. 

'  It  seems  clear,  though  we  may  think  it  strange,  that  these  Antinomian 
libertines  are  here  reproved  for  railing  at  fallen  spirits,  which  even  Michael 
would  not  do,  comp.  Rev.  xii.  10.  Milton  makes  Gabriel  say  to  Satan, 
"  Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  know'st  mine. 
Neither  our  own,  but  given. " 
Clearly,  as  Dr.  Fraser  says,  St.  Jude  would  not  have  approved  of  the  tendency 
of  modern  literature  to  speak  of  Satan  with  contemptuous  jocularity,  as  iu 
Ben  Jonson's  "  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,"  or  Burns's  "  Address  to  the  Deil." 

*  " Enoch  the  swcniS.  from  Adam."  "We  should  say  "the  sixth,"  but  the 
Jews  counted  inclusively.  Besides  this  quotation  there  are  references  to  the 
language  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  in  verses  6,  7,  13,  &c. 
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ings,  discontent  (/jie/j,tlrl/j.oipoi.),  sensuality,  vaunting  language,        jude. 
and  designing  partiality. 

The  faithful  must  remember  that  the  Apostles  had  pro- 
phesied of  these  scoffers,  these  egoistic  (i^i/^^^tKot),  unspiritual 
separatists  {Siopi^wret;).  They  must  keep  themselves  secure 
by  prayer  and  watchfulness.  Some  of  these  errorists  they 
must  convince  by  discussion;  some  they  mtist,  so  to  speak, 
snatch  out  of  the  fire ;  others  they  must  pity  but  must 
shun  their  contaminating  contact. 

He  ends  with  a  blessing  which  seems  to  be  modelled  on 
that  at  the  end  of  Romans  (xvi.  25 — 27),  but  is  marked  by 
some  of  the  peculiar  expressions  which  Jude  adopts  at  every 
turn : — 

"  Now  to  him  that  is  able  to  guard  you  unstumbling,  and 
to  set  you  before  His  glory  blameless  in  exultation,  to  the  onlj- 
God  our  Saviour  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  be  glory,  majesty, 
might,  and  power,  both  before  all  the  aeons,  and  now,  and  to  all 
the  aeons.     Amen." 

Such  is  the  strange  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  which  is  full  of 
valuable  moral  lessons,  though  they  are  conveyed  in  so 
peculiar  a  form. 

It  shows  us  at  once  how  false  an  estimate  we  form  when  we 
imagine  that  the  Church  of  even  the  first  century  was  in  a 
state  of  spotless  purity.  Hegesippus  says  that  the  Church 
was  a  virgin  till  the  days  of  Syraeon,  son  of  Clopas,  second 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  then  Thebuthis — apparently  a 
kind  of  personified  heresy  ^ — began  to  afflict  the  Church.  But 
from  the  very  first  the  dragnet  of  the  Church  contained  bad  fish 
as  well  as  good,  and  in  the  field  of  the  Church  tares  grew  as 
well  as  wheat.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  Apostles  who 
>does  not  show  us  that  there  existed  in  the  Church  from  the 
first  some  men  who  had  not  abandoned  their  heathen  prac- 
tices," and  others  who  made  their  spiritual  freedom  a  cloak 

'  Rufinus  has  "Theobutes  quidam."    The  word  is  possibly  connected  with 
nXFl,  "filth." 
"'l  Thess.  iv.  6  ;  Eph.  v.  3  ;  1  Cor.  v.  1-11  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  21. 
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for  carnal  lust.^  The  notion  that  this  Epistle  was  meant  for 
a  venomous  attack  on  Pauline  Christians  becomes  absurd  when 
we  see  enough  in  St.  Paul's  own  writings,  to  show  that  he 
would  have  denounced  the  very  same  offenders  with  a  flame 
of  indignant  zeal  no  less  intense  than  that  which  burned  in 
the  breast  of  St.  Jude  himself. 

It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  some  of  these  offenders  had 
adopted  Pauline  watchwords  and  had  perverted  Pauline  argu- 
ments. We  know  that  in  very  early  days  there  were  many 
who  did  so.^  The  Marcionites  did  so  with  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul,  the  Valentinians  with  those  of  St.  John.  And 
this  abuse  of  the  truths  which  it  was  his  special  mission 
to  reveal  was  sure  to  be  turned  by  the  enemies  of  St.  Paul 
into  a  weapon  against  him.  It  may  even  have  had  the 
effect  of  making  Christians  who  had  been  unable  to  abandon 
their  own  Judaic  prejudices  look  on  St.  Paul  himself  with 
suspicion  and  dislike  as  a  dangerous  and  unsound  teacher. 
This,  however,  does  not  reflect  the  smallest  discredit  on  the 
great  Apostle.  It  is  only  another  specimen  of  what  invariably 
happens  when  some  great  original  teacher — a  Paul,  a  Huss, 
a  Luther — is  commissioned  by  God  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  immemorial  prej  udice. 

The  persons  whom  St.  Jude  so  vehemently  denounces  find 
their  exact  analogue  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  They 
are  the  invariable  product  of  an  epoch  of  religious  ferment 
and  excitement.  Their  abuse  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul 
exactly  resembles  the  abuse  of  Luther's  teaching  by  men  like 
Storch,  and  Matthys,  and  Rothmann,  and  even  Carlstadt. 
Such  men  would  have  been  denounced  equally  by  Judaeo- 
Christians  like  James  and  Jude,  or  by  St.  Peter,  or  by  St. 
Paul  himself  just  as  the  Anabaptists  were  by  men  like  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  or  like  Erasmus,  or  like  Luther.  The  naiTOW  school 
of  Christian  Pharisees  at  Jerusalem  might  hold  Paul  respon- 

^  Eph.  iv.  19  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  9-18  ;  Gal.  t.  13  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  16  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  5  ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  2  ;  Acts.  xx.  29  ;  1  John  iii.  7-10. 
=  Rom.  iii.  8  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  15. 
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slble  for  these  excesses,  and  might  say  or  insinuate  that  he  jude. 
taught  "  apostasy  from  Moses,''  just  as  the  Romanists  might 
have  charged  Luther  and  do  still  charge  him  with  having 
sown  the  seeds  of  Antinomianism  and  revolt.  ,New  truth  is 
always  liable  to  misinterpretation  and  to  perversion ;  but,  as  an 
ancient  Father  wisely  and  bravely  said,  "  It  is  better  that 
truth  be  preached  even  if  some  pervert  it  than  that  for  fear 
of  its  perversion,  truth  should  be  suppressed."  We  cannot  be 
surprised  when  the  old  wine-skins  are  bursten  by  the  new 
fermenting  wine. 

When  we  read  the  history  of  the  Anabaptists  and  the 
career  of  men  like  Thomas  Miinzer  and  John  of  Leyden,  we 
see  a  reproduction  of  the  very  features  of  crime  and  heresy 
which  St.  Jude  condemns  in  these  immoral  Gnostics  of  his 
own  day .^  They  too  built  up  the  most  monstrous  abuses  on  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  They  too  combined  the  in- 
flated, boastful,  insolent  language  (vTreporyKa,  verse  16)  of  wild 
and  fanatical  enthusiasm  with  extreme  religious  pretensions. 
They  too  were  apostate  and  Antinomian  Pharisees.*^  They 
too  had  agapae  in  which  they  were  as  "  sunken  reefs,"  and 
in  which  they  rioted  with  shameful  and  shameless  self-in- 
dulgence (verse  12).  They  too  "  railed  at  glories,"  making 
"  death  to  all  priests  and  nobles "  their  common  cry.  They 
too  plunged  into  the  grossest  excesses  of  sensuality,  like 
Bochelson  who  took  fifteen  wives  at  Miinster  and  said  that  he 
would  have  300,  or  his  agent  KnipperdoUing,  who,  with 
the  words  of  Scripture  for  ever  on  his  lips,  danced  indecent 
dances  in  the  market-place,  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  "  holy 
senstiality.'' 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  draws  a  picture  which  might  be 
applied  line  by  line,  and  word  by  word,  to  the  obscure 
wretches  {avOpanrot,  rive';) — the  Bochelsons  and  Knipper- 
doUings,  the  Krechtings  and  Hoffmans,  the  Stiibners  and 
Miinzers— of    the  years  1521  to  1535;    and  something    of 

'  Such  men — Nioolaitans,   Cerinthians,   Ophites,  Cainites,   Carpocratians, 
Antitactae,  Adamites — abounded  a  little  later,  and  in  the  second  century. 
'  SiopiCovTes  =  Separatists  =  Pharisees.    See  Hooker,  Serm.  v.  11. 
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Jude's  own  tone  rings  through  the  eight  sermons  which 
Luther  preached  at  Wittemberg  on  the  days  after  his  return 
to  that  city  in  1522.  The  Anabaptists,  no  less  than  these  Anti- 
nomians,  were  murderous  like  Cain,  corrupted  others  with 
sensuality  like  Balaam,  and  like  Korah  set  at  defiance  all 
constituted  authorities. 

As  for  the  Rabbinic  and  Hagadistic  allusions  of  St.  Jude, 
we  must  leave  them  where  we  find  them.  It  is  undeniable 
and  undoubted  that  he  makes  a  direct  citation  found  in  the 
Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch;  that  he  attributes  the  fall  of  the 
angels  (as  the  Book  of  Enoch  does)  to  their  sins  with  mortal 
women  ;  that,  like  Philo,  he  apparently  identifies  the  pillar 
of  fire  with  a  manifestation  of  Jesus  (verse  5) ;  that  he  refers 
to  a  singular  Jewish  legend  about  a  dispute  between  Satan 
and  the  Archangel  Michael  about  the  body  of  Moses,  which 
Origen  says  was  quoted  from  an  Apocryphal  book  called  "  The 
Assumption  of  Moses,"  and  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan.  These  peculiarities  were  sufficient  to  cause  the  re- 
jection of  the  book  by  many  as  uncanonical ;  ^  and  the  omission 
of  these  very  elements  by  the  writer  of  the  Second  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter  shows  that  they  were  felt  by  some  to  be  anomalous 
or  open  to  objection.  We  can  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the 
matter  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the  arguments  which  would 
liave  told  most  powerfully  among  those  to  whom  the  Epistle 
was  addressed.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Church  has 
accepted  the  Epistle  as  a  portion  of  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
without  at  the  same  time  receiving  the  Book  of  Enoch,  or 
pronouncing  any  opinion  on  such  subjects  as  the  fall  of  angels 
or  the  contest  of  an  Archangel  with  Satan  about  the  body  of  a 
man.  All  speculation  on  such  subjects  is  vain  and  useless,  but 
the  moral  lessons  which  St.  Jude  inculcates  belong  to  all  time. 

•  The  words  of  Jerome  are  remarkable: — "Et  quia  de  libro  Enoch,  qui 
apooryphus  est  in  eft  (epistolS,),  assumsit  testimonium,  a  plerisque  rejicitur : 
tamen  auctoritatem  vetustam  jain  et  usu  meruit,  ut  inter  sacras  scripturas 
computetur." — Oatal  Script.  Eccl.  4.  Didymus  of  Alexandria  felt  the  same  ob 
jeotion.  The  Book  of  Enoch  is  now  well  known  from  the  translation  from  the 
Aethiopic  by  Lawrence  (1821),  and  Dillman  (1853).  "The  Assumption  of 
Moses     has  perished. 
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NOTE  I. 

PECULIARITIES   OF   STEUCTUEE   AND    PHRASEOLOST   IN    THE   EPISTLE    OIT 

ST.    JDDB. 

Arrangements  by  threes. 
Mercy,  peace,  love,  vs.  1. 

The  Israelites  ;  the  Fallen  Angels  ;  the  Sodomites,  vss.  5-7. 
Corrupt,  rebellious,  railing,  vs.  8. 
Followers  of  Cain,  Balaam,  Korah,  vs.  11.. 
Murmnrers,  discontented,  self-willed,  vs.  16. 
Boastful,  partial,  covetous,  vs.  16. 
Separatists,  egoistic,  unspiritual,  vs.  19. 
To  be  refuted  ;  saved  by  effort ;  pitied  with  detestation  of  their 

sins,  vss.  22,  23. 
Saints  to  build  themselves  in  the  faith  ;  to  keep  themselves  in  the 

love  of  God  ;  to  await  the  mercy  of  Christ,  vs.  20. 
Glory  to  God  in  the  past,  present,  and  future,  vs.  25. 
Unique  expressions,  "to  contend  for";    "slunk  in";    "going  after 
strange    flesh";   "naturally";    "poured    themselves    forth";    "love 
feasts";  "sunken  reefs";  "autumnal";  "foaming  forth";  "wander- 
ing stars";    "murmurers"  ;    "blamers  of  their  lot"  ;  "separatists"  ; 
"  unsturiibling  "  ;  "  before  all  the  aeons,' '  &o. 
"Archangel "  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  1  Thess.  iv.  16. 
Michael  only  in  Dan,  x.  13  ;  Eev.  xii.  7. 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PETEE. 

OF   UNCERTAIN   DATE. 

"Stylo  inter  se  et  charactere  discrepant  strucfmraciue  verborum.  Ex  quo 
intelligimus  pro  necessitate  rerum  diversis  eum  usum  interpretibus." — Jer.  Sp. 
ad.  Sedib.,  cxx.  11. 


2  PETEE.  In  reading  tlie  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  we  are  face  to 

face  with  a  book  which  is  indeed  an  acknowledged  part  of 
the  canon,  and  which  contains  many  great  and  sacred  lessons, 
but  of  which  the  genuineness  is  less  certain  than  that  of  any- 
book  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  an  Epistle  for  which  we 
can  offer  the  smallest  amount  of  external  evidence,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  presents  the  greatest  number  of 
internal  difficulties. 

The  evidence  in  its  favour  becomes  all  the  weaker  when 
it  is  contrasted  with  the  aU.  but  unanimous  acceptance  of 
the  First  Epistle.  Setting  aside  some  dim  and  dubious 
signs  that  it  may  have  been  read  by  Hermas  and  by  Melito 
of  Sardis,  there  is  no  certain  proof  that  it  was  known  to 
any  writer  of  the  first  or  second  centuries.  By  Polycarp, 
Ignatius,  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Justin  Martyr,  Theo- 
philus  of  Antioch,  Irenaeus,  TertuUian,  and  Cyprian  it  is 
ignored,  as  also  by  the  Peshito,  the  Itala,  and  the  Murato- 
rian  canon.  By  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  by  Origen,  by 
Eusebius,  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  by  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  it  is  controverted  or  regarded  as  of  uncertain 
authorship;  by  Didymus   of  Alexandria  and  by  the  Syriac 
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school  at  Nisibis  it  was  rejected  as  "  spurious  and  not  in  the     2  peter. 
canon."  1     It  was   not   till  the   fourth  century  that  it  was 
accepted,  and  it  was   only  by  late  Councils  in  the  fourth 
century  that  it  was  declared  to   be   canonical.     If  it  was 
indeed  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  and  the  Fathers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  the  tardy  and  hesitating  recog- 
nition of  an  Epistle  which  bore,  alike  in  its  structure  and  on 
its   forefront,  the   claim    that   it  was  written   by  the   chief 
Apostle  is  unfavourable  rather  than  otherwise  to  its  asserted 
genuineness.     The  Church  of  the  fourth  century  was  in  no 
respect  better  able  to  decide  upon  critical  questions  than  we 
are — in  many  respects  far  less  so ;  and  though  the  Councils  of 
Laodicea  and  Carthage  declared  it  to  be  canonical,^  Jerome, 
who,  by  admitting  the  Epistle  into  the  Vulgate,  did  more  than 
any  man  to  further  its  acceptance,  yet  admits  that  it  was  in 
his  day  rejected  by  most  Christians,  and  that  it  differs  from 
the  First  Epistle  in  style,  character,  and  structure  of  words.^ 
In  fact,  he  can  only  accept  the  partial  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle  by  supposing  that  "  from  the  necessity  of  things  St. 
Peter  made  use  of  different  interpreters ; "  which  practically 
means  that,  while  the  thoughts  are  those  of  the  Apostle,  the 
words  and  the  style  belong  to  some  one  else. 

After  the  fourth  century,  during  long  centuries  of  critical 
torpor,  scarcely  any  one  ventured  to  question  the  current 
tradition.  But  at  the  Renaissance,  when  the  Eeformation 
broke  "  the  deep  slumber  of  decided  opinions,"  and  Church- 
men were  no  longer  able  to  suppress  inquiry  by  violence, 
the  old  doubts  immediately  revived.  They  were  freely 
expressed  by  Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin,  Cajetan,  Grotius, 
Scaliger,  Salmasius.  In  modern  times  the  genuineness  of 
the  Epistle  has  been  denied  without  hesitation,  not  only  by 
Semler,  Baur,  Schwegler,  De  Wette,  Hilgenfeld,  Meyerhoff, 

^  For  details  see  Davidson,  Introd.  ii.  474-484.  Westcott,  On  the  Canon, 
Charteris  on  Canonwity. 

"  Laodicea,  a.d.  363  ;  Hippo,  a.d.  393  ;  Carthage,  a.d.  397. 

'  "  A  plerisque  ejus  esse  negatur,  propter  styli  cum  priore  dissonantiam."' 
— Jer.  De  Script.  JSccl.  1. 
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2  TETEii.  Bleek,  Mesnier,  Reuss,  Immer,  Pfleiderer,  Renan,  Davidson, 
Abbott,  but  even  by  such  conservative  theologians  as 
Neander,  Weiss,  Huther,  De  Pressens^,  and  in  part  by 
Bertholdt,  Ullmann,  Bunsen,  and  even  Lange,  vsfho  hold  that 
it  has,  in  any  case,  been  largely  interpolated. 

And  indeed  when  we  take  up  the  Epistle  we  can  hardly 
wonder  either  at  the  tardiness  of  the  ancient  recognition  or 
at  the  strength  of  the  recent  doubts,  for  there  is  hardly  a 
single  paragraph  of  the  letter  which  does  not  abound  in  the 
most  startling  phenomena. 

In  the  first  place,  the  style — as  was  noticed  more  than 
fifteen  centuries  ago — is  totally  unlike  that  of  the  First 
Letter.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  same  phrases  and  ex- 
pressions— ^such  as  "  conversation  "  ;  "  eye-witness  "  (eTroTTT???) ; 
"  to  carry  off  as  a  prize  "  ;  "  to  walk  in  lusts  "  ;  "  spotless  and 
blameless  "  ;  "  lawless  "  (ddecrfio'i)  ;  "  ceasing  from  sin  " ;  and 
"  putting  away  " — occur  in  both.i  But  this  fact  goes  only  a 
very  little  way  to  counterbalance  the  opposite  phenomena  of 
a  style  radically  different,  and  expressions  as  unique  as  they 
are  extraordinary.  For  it  is  in  any  case  admitted  that  the 
writer  of  the  Second  Epistle  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  First ;  and  if  indeed  he  was  a  falsarius,  who,  for 
religious  purposes,  adopted  the  name,  as  he  believed  himself 
to  express  the  sentiments,  of  St.  Peter,  he  shows  an  extreme 
anxiety  to  speak  in  the  person  of  the  great  Apostle,^  and  he 
would  therefore  naturally  familiarise  himself  with  the  genuine 
expressions  both  of  his  Epistle  and  of  his  speeches  as  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  his  parsimonious 
constructions,  combined  with  a  vocabulary  sparse  yet  sonorous, 
leave  a  very  different  impression  from  that  produced  by  the 
finer  periods  of  St.  Peter's  genuine  Epistle.^ 

^  Add  the  words  ^irixopfiyica,  (pi\aBe\(pta  &(r4\y^ta,  evc^^eta  (Acta  iii. 
12),  "the  Day  of  the  Lord"  (Acta  ii.  20).  The  Deluge  and  Prophecy  are 
prominent  in  hoth.  All  that  can  he  urged  under  this  head  may  he  seen  in 
Professor  Lumhy's  papers  in  the  Expositor,  iv.  372,  446. 

"  i.  1,  13,  14,  15,  16-18;  iii.  1,  15. 

'  A  certain  literary  difficulty  is  shown  by  the  incessant  repetition  of  words. 
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But  while  it  is  easy  to  borrow  certain  phrases,  it  is  2  tetee. 
supremely  difficult  to  assume  the  whole  individuality,  and 
style,  and  tone  of  thought  of  the  person  who  has  tised  them  ; 
and  the  style  of  the  Second  Epistle  is  stamped  with  a 
separate  individuality  of  its  own,  and  abounds  in  expressions 
so  unusual  that  it  is  difficult  to  regard  them  as  being  other 
than  eccentricities  of  language.  If  St.  Peter  wrote  the 
Second  as  well  as  the  First  Epistle,  how  is  it  that  in  the 
earlier  letter  we  find  nothing  analogous  to  such  terms  as  "  to 
acquire  faith  by  lot"  ;  "giving  things  which  tend  to  life  and 
piety "  ;  "  greatest  and  precious  "  ;  "  bringing  in  besides  all 
haste " ;  "  to  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  virtue "  ;  "  to 
furnish  an  abundant  entrance  "  ;  "  receiving  oblivion  " ;  "  the 
present  truth " ;  "  they  shall  bring  in  besides  factions  of 
perdition " ;  "  the  judgment  is  not  idling,  the  destruction  is 
not  drowsily  nodding " ;  "to  walk  behind  the  flesh";  "eyes 
fuU  of  an  adulteress " ;  " insatiable  of  sin "  ;  "a  heart  trained 
in  covetousness " ;  "the  mirk  of  the  darkness";  "treasure 
stored  with  fire  " ;  "  pits  of  gloom  "  ;  "  calcining  to  ashes "  ; 
"  hurling  to  Tartarus  "  ;  "  blaspheming  glories  " ;  "  hurtlingly  "  ; 
"  to  the  day  of  the  age " ;  "  the  world  compacted  out  of 
water,  and  by  means  of  water  "  ;  ^  and  many  more.  Most  of 
these  depend  in  no  wise  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  subjects 
handled.  They  are  not  unique  terms  due  to  strange  matter, 
but  peculiarities  of  structure  wholly  different  from  the 
Apostle's  acknowledged  manner,  and  due  in  part  to  the 
writer's  difficulties  in  expressing  himself  in  an  unfamiliar 
language.  The  First  Epistle  is  smooth  and  flowing ;  but  the 
Second  is  full  of  ruggedness,  of  tautology,  and  of  phrases 


e.g.  i.   3,  4,  ^ih.  ttis  sinyvtiffeois.   .   .   Sia  S6^7}s.   ,   .   5('  Sv'  i.  2,   3,   eirlyvuffis' 
ii.   1,2,  3,  airdKeia'  ii.  12,   ipdopd'  iii.  12,  13,  14  ;  irpoaSoicaii,  &o. 

^  \axov(ri  TTiffTii/,  i.  1  ;  Tcii  irphs  C^'fjv  .  .  .  Se5a>p7j/j.4v7is.  i.  3  ;  fiiytCTa  /col 
Tifita,  i.  4  ;  (Tirov^Tjv  -rratxav  TrapeitrevsyKavTes,  i.  5  ;  4Tnxop7iyi]fTa.re  r^v  aperfiVj 
i.  5  ;  \'i)6i)v  Xa^dv,  i.  9  ;  iirixopvyiS'llcreTai  .  .  .  E?(ro8oj,  i.  11  ;  -^  vapot(ra 
aK'l}6eta,  i.  12  ;  Trapenrd^ovfftv  aipeaeis  aircoKeias,  ii.  1  ;  rh  Kplixa  ovk  apyu^  rj 
aTr(i>\eia  oh  vv(TTa.^eL,  ii,  3  ;  oiritrco  (TapKds,  ii.  10  ;  fieffroiis  fioLxaKiSoSf  ii.  14  ; 
iKaraTraiiffTovs  afjMpTias,  ii.  14;  yeyvfivaff^ivfiv  TrAeorel^ais,  ii,  14;  &  ^6(pos 
rov  (TKdTovSf  ii.  17  J  fioi^'i}^6v,  &c. 
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2  rETEB.      which  to  a  classical  Greek  ear  would — in  prose  writing  at 
any  rate — have  sounded  little  short  of  grotesque. 

It  is  indeed  perfectly  possible  that  a  writer's  style  may 
differ  in  different  books  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  long  periods  of  years,  and  wide  differences  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  thus  that  the  Judaic  tone  and  rough  style  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  modified  twenty  or  thirty  years  later  in 
the  Gospel  written  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  after 
long  years  spent  in  travels  among  the  Gentiles  and  in  the 
polished  capital  of  Ionia.  It  is  thus  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  differs  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  It 
is  thus  that  Plato's  Epinomis  differs  from  the  Laws;  and 
Virgil's  Ciris  from  the  Aeneid;  and  the  dialogue  of  Tacitus 
De  Oratorihus  from  his  Annals;  and  Twelfth  Niglit  from 
Hamlet ;  and  the  Paradise  Lost  from  the  Paradise  Regained  ; 
and  Burke  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  from  Burke  On  the 
French  Revolution,  But  if  both  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  are 
genuine,  we  know  that  they  were  written  under  similar  outward 
conditions,  and  within  a  year  or  two — at  latest — of  each  other. 
And  yet  differences  between  the  two  meet  us  at  every 
turn.  The  ''  Peter "  of  the  First  becomes  "  Symeon  Peter " 
in  the  Second.  The  persons  addressed  are  different.  Christ's 
descent  into  Hades — so  capital  a  point  in  the  First — is  not 
so  much  as  alluded  to  in  the  Second,  even  in  passages  where 
it  would  have  been  specially  apposite.  In  the  First  St. 
Peter  shows  that  his  thoughts  are  full  of  Isaiah,  the 
Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Ephesians,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James;  in  the  Second 
there  is  barely  a  single  allusion  to  any  of  these  writings,  and 
if  two  passages  (ii.  22,  iii.  8)  be  quotations,  they  are  intro- 
duced in  a  wholly  different  way.  In  the  First  our  Lord  is 
usually  called  "  Christ,"  or  "the  Christ,"  or  "Jesus  Christ," 
in  the  Second  He  is  always  called  "  our  Lord,"  or  "  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  i   Then  again  there  are  differences 

^  2cot);p  does  not  occur  in  the  First  Epistle.  Kipios  in  1  Pet.  is.  only  applied 
to  Christ  in  ii.  3.     The  Second  Epistle  also  differs  from  the  First  in  using  eV 
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of  expression  as  regards  the  Second  Advent.  In  the  First  2i'eteb. 
it  is  called  the  "  Apocalypse,"  in  the  Second  the  "  Parousia  " 
(i.  16,  iii.  4),  or  "  Day  of  the  Lord  " ;  in  the  First  it  is  regarded 
as  near  at  hand,  in  the  Second  as  possibly  relegated  to  an 
indefinite  distance ;  in  the  First  it  is  regarded  as  the  glori- 
fication of  the  saints,  in  the  Second  as  the  destniction  of  the 
world.^  The  postponement  of  the  expectation  of  the  Second 
Advent  is  surprising  in  an  Epistle  which,  if  genuine,  must 
have  been  written  before  the  Apocalypse,  and  it  is  unlike  any 
other  passage  in  the  New  Testament.  Even  as  late  as  the 
days  of  Justin  Martyr  there  was  still  the  expectation  of  an 
immediate  return  of  Christ.^ 

Again,  in  the  First  Epistle,  the  writer  reveals  his  personality 
by  minute,  accidental,  unconscious  allusions ;  but  in  the 
Second  there  is  at  the  utmost  only  one  touch  of  this  kind, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  writer  seems  anxious  to  establish 
his  identity  by  direct  assertions. 

Once  more,  in  the  First  there  is  constant  reference  to  the 
sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Lord ;  in 
the  Second,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  bandied, 
these  topics  might  have  been  expected  to  have  still  greater 
prominence,  there  is  not  a  single  allusion  to  them. 

Again,  the  tone  of  the  letters  is  obviously  different.  In 
the  first  it  is  full  of  sweetness,  mildness,  and  fatherly  dignity ; 
in  the  second  it  is  anxious,  denunciative,  and  severe. 

Again,  even  the  keynotes  of  the  Epistles  are  very  markedly 
different.  The  keynote  of  the  First  is  hope  (i.  3,  iii.  15) ; 
that  of  the  Second  is  full  knowledge  (eVAyz'tuo-t?). 

Lastly,  there  is  the  peculiarity  that  the  false  teachers  are 
spoken  of  sometimes  as  future  (iL^l — 3,  iii.  3),  sometimes  as 
present  (ii.  10,  12,  13,  15,  17,  iii.  5,  &c.) ;  there  is  the  strange 
allusion  to  "  the  earth  compacted  out  of  water,  and  by  means 

pleonastically,  and  in  not  using  a  pleonastic  ws.  Credner  in  his  EinUiturig, 
bavidson,  &o. ,  point  out  many  other  peculiarities. 

'■  iii.  9,  10,  12.  In  other  passages  of  the  Kew  Testament  the  Second  Advent 
is  not  identified  with  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

"  In  the  second  century  this  expectation  was  chiefly  retained  among  tliB 
Montanists. — Banr,  First  Three  Centuries,  i.  247  ;  ii.  45  (E.  T.). 

H  n 
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2  PETER,  of  water ; "  ^  and  there  are  phrases  which  wear  an  obvious 
appearance  of  comparative  modernism.  Such  are  "your 
Apostles"  (iii.  2);  the  description  of  Mount  Hermon  as 
"  the  holy  mount ";  ^  the  phrase  "  since  the  fathers  "  (appa- 
rently the  earliest  generation  of  Christians)  "  fell  asleep," 
which  seems  to  mark  an  age  later  than  that  of  Peter ;  the 
recognition  of  St.  Paul's  collected  Epistles,  and  the  placing 
them  (in  a  manner  quite  unparalleled  in  the  New  Testament) 
on  a  level  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Biit  there  is  more  even  than  this  to  awaken  some  mis- 
giving. It  is  the  unprecedented  relationship  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  this  letter  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  and  the  all  but 
certainty  that  it  is  a  copy  from,  not  the  original  of,  that 
peculiar  and  half- apocalyptic  letter. 

The  "  impious  persons  "  of  St.  Jude,  and  the  "  false  teachers  " 
of  St.  Peter  are  described  by  exactly  the  same  characteristics, 
pictured  by  the  same  metaphors,  compared  to  the  same  Old 
Testament  offenders,  warned  by  the  same  examples,  threatened 
with  the  same  retributions.  But  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  is 
less  impetuous,  more  elaborate  and  restrained.  He  omits,  he 
modifies,  he  softens.  He  seems  to  be  writing  from  vivid 
memory  of  what  St.  Jude  has  said,  but  without  the  Epistle 
actually  before  him,  so  that  sometimes  he  has  been  as  it  were 
magnetised  only  by  the  sounds'  of  the  words  rather  than  by 
the  words  themselves.  Thus  for  St.  Jude's  "  sunken  reefs  " 
(spilades)  he  substitutes  the  more  natural  metaphor,  but 
similar-sounding  word,  "  spots ''  (spiloi) ;  and  for  St.  Jude's 
unique  "  love  feasts  "  (agapais) — a  word  which  might  have 
suggested  many  erroneous  notions — he  uses  the  word  deceits 
(apatais).  Again,  for  St.  Jude's  impossible  "  clouds  without 
water"  he  has  the  more  accurate  "founts  without  water." 
For  the  lyrically  bold  expression  "  chains  (seirais)  of  darkness," 

'  This  verse  (iii.  6)  seems  to  imply  not  only  the  notion  of  Thales  that 
water  was  the  Sat;,  the  material  cause,  but  also  that  it  was  the  instrumental 
cause  of  the  world. 

'  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  other  instance  of  this  reference  to 
localities  as  ' '  holy. " 
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suggested  to  St.  Jude  by  passages  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  he  2  petek. 
substitutes  the  less  daring  phrase  "  pits  (seirois)  of  darkness." 
He  prefers  not  to  touch  on  such  dubious  matter  as  the  lusts 
of  angels,  and  the  dispute  of  Michael  a,nd  Satan  about  the 
body  of  Moses.  He  omits  St.  Jude's  double  allusions  to  a 
particular  form  of  Levitic  pollution.  He  sets  aside  St.  Jude's 
quotations  from  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  "  As- 
sumption of  Moses,"  and  to  the  latter  he  gives  an  ingenious 
turn  which  seems  intended  to  remind  us  of  the  well-known 
scene  in  the  Book  of  Zechariah  (iii.  1,  2).  In  general  he 
treats  with  consummate  judgftient  the  burning  material  before 
him,  but  in  one  or  two  passages  his  tacit  reference  to  what 
St.  Jude  has  said  leaves  his  own  language  obscure.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  the  teachers  "  for  whom  the  mirk  of  the  darkness 
has  been  reserved  for  ever,"  without  adding  to  it  the  vivid 
comparison  of  them  to  "  wandering  stars,"  which  had  added 
so  much  picturesque  force  to  the  earlier  expression.  In 
ii.  10  he  says  (with  the  abruptness  which  marks  other  parts 
of  the  Epistle),  "  Daring,  self-willed,  they  tremble  not  when 
they  rail  at  glories,  in  cases  wherein  angels,  greater  though 
they  are  in  strength  and  might,  do  not  bring  against  them  " 
[the  "  glories  "  before  spoken  of]  "  a  railing  judgment."  Here 
all  is  obscure.  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  show  who  the 
"  glories  "  are,  or  that  by  the  word  is  meant  a  fallen  angel, 
who  even  in  his  fall  is  not 

"  Less  than  Archangel  ruined,  or  excess 
Of  glory  obscured." 

It  is  only  when  we  turn  to  the  parallel  passages  of  St.  Jude, 
and  see  that  the  original  reference  was  to  Michael  and  Satan 
that  we  are  at  all  able  to  fathom  the  allusion.  In  the  next 
sentence  again  we  find  a  curious  turn,  for  which  we  could 
hardly  be  able  to  account  if  \ve  had  not  St.  Jude's  words 
lying  before  us.  St.  Jude  says  quite  intelligibly  (verse  10) 
"  These  rail  at  all  things  which  they  know  not  (ovk  oiSaai)  ; 
but  all  the  things  which,  like  the  reasonless  animals,  they 
understand  naturally  ((j)VcnKW<;),  in  these  they  corrupt  them- 

H  H  2 
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2  PETER,  selves "  (or  are  destroyed,  (j)0eopovrai).  The  writer  of  tliis 
Epistle  says,  "  But  these,  as  reasonless  natural  {^va-iKo) 
animals,  born  for  capture  and  destruction,  railing  in  things 
of  which  they  are  ignorant  (ayvoova-i),  shall  be  destroyed 
[Kara(f)dapijaovTai)  in  their  own  destruction  (or  corruption 
cj)dopa)."  It  is  clear  that  he  remembered  some  of  St.  Jude's 
words,  but  has  given  to  the  sentence  a  form  which  by  no 
means  explains  itself.  There  is  a  sort  of  antanahlasis  or  play 
on  the  double  meaning  of  (pBopa  (corruption  and  destruction), 
but  the  pregnant  moi  al  warning  and  coherence  of  St.  Jude's 
sentence  has  in  great  measure  disappeared.  The  words  are 
partially  identical,  but  the  force  of  them  has  in  great  mea- 
sure evaporated,  and  the  meaning  is  at  once  different  and 
very  inferior. 

But  even  now  we  have  not  exhausted  the  perplexing  facts 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  Dr.  Abbott  has  recently 
pointed  out  for  the  first  time  a  series  of  parallels  between  this 
Epistle  and  passages  in  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus,^  such 
as  occur  in  no  other  book  of  Scripture,  and  such  as  cannot  be 
accounted  for  except  on  the  supposition  that  one  of  the  two 
writers  had  seen  the  work  of  the  other.  Now,  if  the  writer 
of  this  Epistle  had  read  Josephus,  he  could  not  have  been 
St.  Peter,  for  the  Antiquities  were  not  published  earlier  than 
A.D.  93,  long  after  St.  Peter  was  dead.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious  that  this  Epistle  should  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Josephus,  and  should  in  some  passages 
have  exercised  an  influence  over  a  style  which  shows  no  trace 
of  influence  from  the  First  Epistle,  or  from  any  other  book 
of  the  New  Testament. 

No  one,  I  think,  who  has  carefully  examined  all  the 
evidence,  of  which  T  shall  here  only  give  the  merest  sketch, 
can  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion  that  Josephus  and  this  writer 
cannot  have  written  independently  of  each  other.     The  proof 

1  Dr.  Abbott's  papers  were  published  in  the  Expositor,  Jan.  1882.  While 
fully  admitting  the  importance  of  his  discoveries,  I  disagree  with  Dr.  Abbott 
entirely  in  his  very  slighting  estimate  of  the  Epistle.  My  reply  to  this  was 
also  published  in  the  Expositor. 
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depends  on  the  identity  in  both  writers  (1)  of  nine  or  ten     2  petee. 
words  which  occar  nowhere  else  in  the  LXX.  or  New  Testa- 
ment ;  ^  (2)  in  the  use  of  groups  of  words  in  close  juxtaposi- 
tion ;  1  and  (3)  in  the  occurrence,  among  these  words,  of  some 
very  peculiar  conceptions.^ 

Thus,  in  the  Proem  to  his  Antiquities,  Josephus,  quite  in 
his  natural  style,  says  that  Moses  thought  it  right  to  consider 
"the  divine  nature"  {Oeov  (fivtrt^),  without  which  he  could 
not  promote  the  "  virtue  "  of  his  readers ;  that  other  legis- 
lators "following  on  the  trade  of  their  myths,  transferred  to 
the  gods  the  shame  of  their  human  sins,"  but  Moses,  having 
shown  that  "  God  was  possessed  of  perfect  virtue"  thought 
that  men  should  strive  after  virtue ;  and  that  the  Laws  of 
Moses  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the  greatness  (fieyaXeiorrj^) 
of  God. 

In  this  passage  the  peculiar  expressions  which  are  unknown 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  LXX.  arise  quite  spontaneously 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  same  can  hardly  be 
said  of  the  similar  passages  of  this  Epistle.  In  i.  4  the 
writer  speaks  of  "  greatest  and  precious  promises  "  {iTrayyeX- 
fiara)  given,  that  by  them  we  may  be  "partakers  of  the 
divine  nature"  (i.  4).  In  i.  16  he  speaks  of  "following  after 
cunningly  elaborated  myths"  (a-eaocj)icr/j,evoi,<;  (ivOot,';  l^aKoXov- 
QrifTav-rei),  and  of  the  "  greatness  {[le'yaXeioTrjs:)  of  Christ.  In 
i.  3  he  says  that  God  "called  us  by  His  own  glory  and 
virtue."  Now  the  word  "  virtue "  is  very  rare  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  only  occurs  in  Philippians  iv.  8,  and  in  this 
passage.  The  ideal  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  virtue,  but 
holiness.  It  is  so  astonishing  to  find  "  virtue " — the  cold, 
lower,  human  ideal  of  virtue,  as  distinct  from  righteousness 
and  holiness — ascribed  to  God,  that  the  strangeness  of  the 
phrase  has  actually  frightened  the  Authorised  translators  into 
the  impossible  mistranslation,  "  who  hath  called  us  to  glory 

^  Among  these  words  and  phrases  are  ffpaSvr^s  (iii.  9,  as  applied  to  Divine 
retribntion)  ;  ^  Ka\S)S  ■noie'ire  vpotrexovres  (i.  19) ;  XiiBtiv  ha^iity  (i.  9) ; 
(Tiroi/SV  TrapeurtviyKavres  (i.  5)  ;  Korrainpixp^  KareKpivev  (ii.  6) ;  la6Tiixov  (i.  1)  ; 
lirti^^eAua  for  iirayy^Kla  (i.  i)  ;  ceacpUTiihos  (i.  16) ;  fKiraKai  (ii.  3). 
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and  virtue."  And  yet  in  Josephus  the  attribute  explains 
itself,  for  he  has  been  led  by  the  nature  of  his  subject  to 
speak  of  a  God  of  virtice  in  contrast  with  the  vicious  deities 
of  heathen  mythology.^ 

When  again  we  find  in  Josephus's  account  of  the  last  words 
of  Moses  seven  or  eight  phrases  which  scarcely  occur  else- 
where in  the  sacred  writings,  including  some  so  marked  as 
"departure"  for  "death"  (i.  15),  and  "the  present  truth" 
(i.  12),  there  can  be  no  doubt  left  that  such  resemblances  are 
more  than  accidental. 

It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  features  of  the  Epistle  if  we 
take  a  single  passage. 

After  appealing  to  the  voice  of  which  "we  (emphatic) 
heard  home  (ivexOeiaav)  from  heaven,  when  we  were  with 
Him  in  the  Holy  Mount,"  the  writer  adds : 

"And  we  have  the  prophetic  word  (made)  more  sure, 
whereto  ye  do  well  in  taking  heed,  as  unto  a  lamp  shining  in 
a  squalid  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  daystar  arise 
in  your  hearts ;  knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  Scrip- 
ture is  of  private  interpretation.  For  no  prophecy  was  ever 
Irought  {r]vi')(9ri)  by  the  will  of  man,  but  men  spake  from 
God,  being  home  along  (jpepofievoi,)  by  the  Holy  Ghost  " 
(i.  19—21). 

In  this  passage  we  have  the  emphatic  "  we  "  ;  the  phrase 
"  the  Holy  Mount,"  applied  to  the  Moixntain  of  the  Trans- 
figuration which  is  nowhere  else  so  called ;  the  thrice- 
repeated  verb  "to  be  borne  or  carried  along,"  implying 
impetuous  spiritual  utterance  or  influence ;  and  besides  this 
we  have  direct  parallels  to  three  writers,  Josephus,  Philo,  and 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras.  "  Ye  do  well  in 
taking  heed  "  is  found  in  Josephus,^     "  A  lamp  shining  in  a 

■■  It  is  true  that  in  1  Pet.  ii.  9,  we  find  Snces  Tas  aperhs  e^ayyel\riTe  rov  e/t 
(Tk6tovs  ifias  icaXecravTos,  k.t.X.  But  even  if  the  reference  there  be  to  God,  and 
not  rather  to  Christ,  the  parallel  is  purely  accidental  and  deceptive.  For 
aperii  means  virtue,  but  aperal  has  no  such  meaning.  It  is  a  pluralis  cancel- 
lenkcm  and  means  excellences  (as  in  E.  V.;  "  praises,"  A.V.),  and  is  merely  a 
ti'anslation  of  the  Hebrew. 

^  2  Pet.  i.  19,  1^  KaAds  iroiure  irpoo-s'xocTes.  Jos.  Antt.  xi.  6,  §  12,  oh 
iroiTiffere  /caAws  /i^  Trpotre'xoJ^Tes. 
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squalid  place  "  is  found  in  Esdras ;  ^  and  tlie  unusual  word     2  peter. 
"  to  be  borne  along,"  as  applied  to  prophecy  is  found  in  a 
passage  of  Philo,  together  with  the  words  "  private,"  "  day- 
star,"  and  "  dawn."  ^ 

What  then  are  we  to  say  respecting  this  accumulation  of 
abnormal  phenomena  ? 

It  would  indeed  be  perfectly  easy  to  offer  a  speciously  plausi- 
ble account  of  many  of  them  singly,  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  confluence  of  so  many  points  which  require  defence  or 
explanation  can  fail  to  leave  an  uncertain  impression.  Even 
the  supremely  improbable  hypothesis  that  the  Epistle  is  a 
translation  from  the  Aramaic  helps  us  very  little.  In  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Timothy  we  are  certainly  reading  the  last 
words  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  impossible  to  be  equally  assured 
that  in  this  Epistle  we  are  reading  the  last  words  of  St. 
Peter.  It  still  remains  just  possible  that  we  are  reading 
thoughts  to  which,  though  not  wholly  penned  by  himself,  he 
lent  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  authority. 

But  whether  it  be  genuine,  or  only  partially  and  indirectly 
genuine,  or  only  expressive  of  thoughts  such  as  St.  Peter 
might  and  would  have  used,  we  must  dismiss  from  our 
minds  all  the  connotations  of  the  words  "forger''  and 
"  plagiarist."  "  Pseudepigraphy,"  and  the  free  use  of  previous 
writers,  was  common  in  antiquity.  Pseudepigraphy  in  many, 
perhaps  in  most,  cases,  neither  did  deceive,  nor  was  intended 
to  deceive,  the  readers  who  were  originally  addressed.  It 
was  only  a  well-understood  literary  form  to  give  imaginary 
weight  to  a  writer's  thoughts  by  placing  them  under  the 
assumed  shadow  of  a  great  authority.  Whatever  be  the 
ultimate  verdict  respecting  the  direct  authenticity  of  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  it  will  remain  to  the  end  of 
time  a  writing  full  of  instruction,  which  is  undoubtedly  supe- 
rior to  all  the  writings  of  the  second  and   third    centuries. 

1  "  For  you  liave  survived  to  us  from  all  prophets,  as  a  lamp  in  a  dark 
place." — i  Esdr.  xii.  42. 

"  fleo0(f/)i)Tos,  <j)a<T<l>6po5,  IStos,  hvareWsi  .  .  Philo,  Quis  nr.  div.  haer.  p.  52. 
This  parallel  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Abbott. 
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2  PETER.  It  has  come  down  to  us  froni  the  Apostolic  age.  It  does 
not  touch  on  a  single  specific  feature  of  the  later  and  more 
elaborate  systems  of  Gnosticism.  It  shows  no  trace  of  the 
ecclesiastical  organisation  or  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  which 
were  so  rapidly  developed  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles. 
Whatever  be  its  peculiarities,  it  expresses  thoughts  of  which 
many  are  akin  to  those  of  St.  Peter,  and  worthy  of  the  great 
Apostle ;  and  on  the  ground  of  its  intrinsic  value  we  thank- 
fully acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  Church  Councils  which 
assigned  to  it  a  place  in  the  New  Testament  canon.  "  In  all 
parts  of  the  Epistle,"  says  Calvin,  "  the  majesty  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ  displays  itself." 
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NOTE   L  2  PETER. 

OUTLINE   OF  THE   EPISTLE. 

1.  Greeting,  L  1,  2  ;  into  which  is  introduced  the  keynote  of  iirlyvaxris 
"full  knowledge." 

2.  Exhortation  to  the  attainment  of  this  full  knowledge  (i.  3-11), 
which  he  makes  the  more  urgently  from  the  certainty  that  his 
end  is  near  (12-15),  and  as  a  witness  of  the  Transfiguration  he  can 
give  them  a  testimony  (16-18),  which  is  rendered  yet  more  sure 
by  inspired  prophecy  (19-21). 

3.  Warning  against  false  teachers,  who  are  described  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  by  St.  Jude  (ii.  1-22).  Special  warning  against  those  who 
scoffed  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ, — who  are  reminded  that,  as 
the  world  once  perished  by  water,  it  shall  hereafter — though  it  may 
be  ages  hence — perish  by  fire  (ui.  1-10). 

4.  Exhortation  founded  on  this  longsuffering  of  God  (11-14)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  the  difficulties  of  whose 
Epistles  have  been  perverted  by  many  (10-16). 

5.  He  repeats  his  warning  {(f)v\a(ra-ea6f)  and  his  exhortation  {ai^iiviTe 
Iv  ^ap'"  t«'  yvita-eC),  and  ends  with  a  brief  benediction  (17,  18). 

It  is  an  Epistle,  therefore,  of  mingled  exhortation  and  warning. 
Its  keynote  is  knowledge  and  full  knowledge  in  contradistinction  to 
"cunning  myths  "  (i.  16)  and  "feigned  words  "  (ii.  3). 


THE  FIEST  EPISTLE  OF   ST.  JOHN.^ 

WRITTEN    PERHAPS    IN    PATMOS,    circ.    A.D,    97. 


"  This  is  he  who  lay 
Upon  the  bosom  of  our  Pelican  ; 
This  he  into  whose  keeping  from  the  Cross 
The  mighty  charge  was  given." — Dante,  Farad,  xxv. 

"  Sumtis  pennis  aquilae  et  ad  altiora  festinans  de  Verbo  Del  disputat." — Jer. 
ad.  Matt.  Prooem. 

"  Transcendit  nubea,  transcendit  vu'tutes  coelorum,  transcendit  angelos,  et 
Verhum  in  Principio  rcpperit." — Ambhos.  Prol.  in  Lua. 

"Aquila  ipse  est  Joannes,  sublimium  praedioator,  et  lucis  internae  atque 
aeteruae  fixis  oculis  contemplator." — Aug.  in  Joann.  Tr.  36. 


INTEODUCTOEY. 


1  JOHN.  Although  this  Epistle  resembles  a  theological  treatise  and 
a  religious  homily,  it  was  yet  evidently  intended  as  an 
encyclical  letter.  The  words  "  I  write "  (ypdcpco,  and  the 
epistolary  aorist  'i'ypa^a)  occur  thirteen  times ;  the  words 
"  to  you,"  "  you,"  occur  thirty-six  times  ;  "my  little  children" 
(reKvia,  TraiBla)  six  times  ;  "  beloved  "  six  times.  The  uncon- 
strained style,  the  informal  transitions,  the  mingled  exhorta- 
tions, all  show  that  it  is  a  letter.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the 
most  abstract  and  impersonal,  the  most  independent  of  place 
and  time  and  circumstance,  of  all  the  writings  in  the  New 
Testament. 

'  Dr  Westcott,  whose  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  I  had  not  the 
ailvautage  of  seeing  till  these  pages  had  been  written,  calls  it  "  a  Pastoral." 
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It  is  extremely  probable  that  it  was  meant  to  accompany  ijoii: 
copies  of  the  Gospel  as  an  appendix  to  it  and  a  practical 
commentary.  "  The  Gospel,"  says  Hoffmann,  '■  seeks  to  deepen 
faith  in  Christ;  the  Epistle  sets  forth  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  faith."  Apart  from  the  Gospel,  neither  the  pro- 
logue nor  other  parts  of  the  Epistle  could  have  been  easily 
understood.  It  seems  to  assxime  throughout  in  all  readers  a 
familiarity  with  the  order  of  thought  {e.g.  respecting  "  witness," 
"  the  Truth,"  "  the  Word,"  Communion,  Life,  Light,  &c.)  with 
which  the  whole  Gospel  is  occupied .  Above  all,  the  passage  about 
the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood  (v.  6-8)  would  have  been 
absolutely  unintelligible  to  readers  who  had  not  received  a 
clue  to  the  meaning  in  John  xix.  34. 

There  are  fully  thirty-five  parallel  passages  in  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistle.  In  the  Gospel  we  see  the  origin 
of  various  thoughts  ;  in  the  Epistle  they  are  generalised  and 
practically  applied.  The  Gospel  gives  us  the  historic  manifes- 
tation of  the  Word ;  the  Epistle  shows  how  that  manifestation 
bears  on  Anti-Christian  errors  and  Christian  lives. 

The  notion  that  it  was  addressed  either  "  to  Parthians  "  or 
"to  Virgins"  (compare  Revelation  xiv.  4)  may  be  dismissed 
as  due  to  some  clerical  error  or  some  inexplicable  blundering ;  ^ 
but  whether  Parthians  (JldpOov^)  and  Virgins  (Jlap9evov<s) 
have  been  confused  together,  or  whether  either  word  has  any 
connection  with  Pathmios  (dwellers  in  Patmos),  is  only  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  letter 
was  addressed,  like  the  Apocalypse,  to  the  Churches  of  Asia, 
in  which  St.  John  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  exercised 
so  preponderant  an  influence. 

The  Epistle  derives  special  interest  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  practically — perhaps  even  absolutely — the  latest 
utterance  of  Apostolic  inspiration. 

The  Fall  of  Jerusalem  had  entirely  changed  the  conditions 

1  Bede,  Prol.  ad.  Ep.  Calh.  attributes  this  assertion  {ad  Parthos)  to  Atha- 
nasius,  and  we  find  a  similar  statement  in  Idacius  Clams  and  Augustine 
IQuaest.  Eeang.  ii.  39).  Upbs  ndpeovs  is  found  in  some  late  cursive  MSS.  of 
the  Second  Epistle. 
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1  JOHN,  of  the  Church.  The  Gospel  had  been  spread  far  and  wide. 
The  liberty  of  the  GentUes,  for  which  St.  Paul  had  battled  all 
his  life,  was  now  established.  The  prerogative  influence  in 
the  Church  had  passed  from  Jerusalem  and  the  followers  of 
St.  James  to  Ephesus  and  the  followers  of  St.  John.  Such 
controversies  as  those  about  circumcision,  and  clean  and  unclean 
meats,  had  passed  away.  No  one  dreamed  any  longer  that  it 
was  necessary  for  a  man  to  become  a  rigid  Jew  before  he  could 
become  a  perfect  Christian.  The  questions  which  now  occu- 
pied men's  minds,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  (ii.  18), 
were  different  and  far  more  abstract.  They  were  questions 
about  dogmatic  truth.  They  turned  chiefly  on  the  nature  of 
Christ.  St.  John's  witness  combats  at  every  turn  the  dawn- 
ing spirits  of  heresy  and  error. 

Was  Christ,  as  the  Ebionites  believed,  a  mere  man  ?  (iv.  2 ; 
li.  22,  &c.) 

Was  the  suffering  Jesus  to  be  separated,  as  Cerinthus  held, 
from  the  sinless  Christ  ?  (1  John  v.  6  ;  Epiphan.  Haer,  xxviii. 
1 ;  Iren.  Haer.  iii.  9,  3). 

Was  His  human  life,  as  Docetists  pretended,  a  mere 
phantasmal  semblance  ?  (v.  6). 

Was  evil  an  eternal  attribute  of  matter,  as  the  incipient 
Manichean  Gnostics  began  to  whisper  ? 

Was  there  no  real  distinction  between  the  moral  and  cere- 
monial law  ?  or,  as  Nicolaitans  and  Antinomians  asserted,  did 
faith  and  knowledge  emancipate  men  from  moral  obhgations  ? 
(1  John  ii.  4)  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  4, 31  Iren.  Haer.  i.  6,  2). 
Since  such  questions  were  already  beginning  to  be  discussed 
the  dangers  with  which  St.  John  had  to  deal  were  not  assaults 
from  enemies  without,  but  false  types  of  orthodoxy  and  false 
types  of  goodness  which  were  springing  up  within  the 
Church. 

St.  John  met  such  heretical  tendencies,  not  by  Pauline 
dialectics,  for  which  he  was  wholly  unsuited  by  nature  and 
temperament,  but  by  the  lofty  tone  of  inspired  authority,  and 
the  presentation  of  positive  truths  in  sharp  contrast  to  nascent 
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Tor.  On  all  doubts  and  difficulties  "  Christ's  own  eagle,"  as  l  john. 
ante  called  him,  seemed  to  gaze  downwards  as  from  a 
ipreme  height.  To  him  history  is  the  invisible  translated 
ito  the  visible.  "  The  central  characteristic  of  his  nature  is 
[tensity.  He  sees  the  past  and  the  future  gathered  up  in  the 
resentation  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  had  no  laboured  process 
I  go  through;  he  saw.  He  had  no  constructive  proof  to 
3velop;  he  bore  witness.  His  source  of  knowledge  was 
irect,  and  his  mode  of  bringing  conviction  was  to  affirm."  ^ 

To  St.  John  the  central  object  of  all  faith,  the  supreme 
ranteraction  of  all  unbelief,  is  the  Word  made  Flesh  ;  com- 
lunion  with  Him,  and  with  the  Father  through  Him,  and 
ith  aU.  mankind  in  Him,  is  Eternal  Life,  and  all  life  apart 
cm  this  communion  is  not  life  but  death. 

Oporin,  the  first  theologian  who  gained  the  credit  of  seeing 
id  demonstrating  the  consecutive  and  systematic  character 

■  this  Epistle,  showed  much  insight  when  he  named  his 
act  De  constanter  tenenda  communione  cum  Patre  et  Filio.  ^ 

"The  Word  was  God."  "The  Word  became  Flesh." 
Without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  is  made." 
hese  words,  as  Haupt  says,  constitute  the  signature  of  the 
Dhannean  writings.  The  theme  of  the  Epistle,  says  Dr. 
'estcott,  is  "  the  Christ  is  Jesus,"  the  theme  of  the  Gospel 

"  Jesus  is  the  Christ." 

There  is  something  in  the  supreme  and  authoritative  finality 

■  St.  John's  utterances  which  seem  to  solve  all  antinomies, 
ontradictions  find  their  harmonious  synthesis  in  sublimest 
uths.  The  controversy  about  Faith  and  Works,  for  instance, 
Lsappears  in  such  words  as  "  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is 
ghteous,  even  as  He  is  righteous."  The  controversies 
Btween  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  merged  in  the  unity  of  the  one 
'hurch,  which  is  the  antithesis  to  the  World.  All  difficulties 
bout  forensic  and  sacrificial  aspects  of  the  Atonement  are 
ist  in  the  simple  sentence,  "  The  Father  sent  His  Son  to  be 

^  Westcott,  St.  JoJm,  Speaker's  Comment,  p.  s-xxv. 

'  Joachim  Oporinus  Joannis  Ep.  e  nocLis  interprctum  Uberata,  1741. 
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1  JOHN,  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  In  the  region  of  the  Idea  there 
is  no  room  for  jarring  conflicts.  This  Epistle,  with  the  Gospel, 
sets  the  final  seal  to  Revelation. — It  does  so 

a.  In  its  teaching  about  Eternal  Life,  as  a  state,  not  an 
extension  of  time  ;  as  an  ethical  condition,  not  as  an  endless 
continuance.  "  The  horologe  of  earth,"  as  Bengel  said,  "  is 
no  measure  for  the  aeonologe  of  heaven."  St.  John  does  not 
mention  "Heaven"  in  his  Epistles.  Heaven  is  the  true 
Christian's  eternal  Now.  "  The  road  to  heaven  lies  through 
Heaven,  and  all  the  way  to  Heaven  is  Heaven." 

j3.  In  its  teaching  about  the  Word. 

7.  In  the  teaching  about  God.  "  God  is  righteous."  "  God 
is  Love."     "  God  is  Light." 

S.  In  the  simplification  of  the  essentials  of  Christian  truth. 
St.  John  moves  in  the  sphere  of  a  few  ultimate  verities.  He 
is,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  mystic,  a  realist.  With  him  ideas 
are  the  only  Realities.  Vniversalia  ante  rem  is  the  principle 
of  his  philosophy. 

St.  Paul  is  discursive,  St.  John  is  intuitive.  St.  Paul  deals 
Avith  Justification,  St.  John  with  Life.  St.  Paul  is  human 
and  practical,  St.  John's  divine  realism  is  mainly  occupied 
with  the  abstract  conceptions  of  Love,  and  Life,  and  Light. 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle  beyond  the 
certainty  that  it  was  written  after  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
at  a  period  when  the  Church  was  free  from  persecution.  This 
would  point  to  some  time  before  A.D.  95,  or  between  the  per- 
secutions in  the  reigns  of  Domitian  (A.D.  95)  and  of  Trajan 
(A.D.  98).     Ewald  suggests  a.d.  90. 
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THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

"And  these  things  write  we  unto  you  that  j'our  joy  maybe  full." — 1  John 
4. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  John  differs  greatly  from  most  of  the  l  john. 
ther  Epistles.  There  is  in  it  nothing  of  the  passionate  per- 
onal  element  of  St.  Paul's  letters  ;  none  of  the  burning  con- 
roversy,  of  the  subtle  dialectics,  of  the  elaborate  doctrine,  of 
be  intense  appeal.  Nor  has  it  anything  of  the  stately 
iloquence  and  sustained  allegorising  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews ;  nor  does  it  enunciate  the  stern  rules  of  practical 
ithics  like  St.  James ;  nor,  again,  does  it  throb  with  that 
term  of  moral  indignation  which  sweeps  through  the  Epistles 
)f  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude.  Its  tone  and  manner  are  wholly 
lifferent.  It  was  written  under  different  circumstances,  and 
it  a  later  time.  In  St.  Paul  we  can  rarely  lose  sight  of  the 
iact  that  Christians  are  in  a  double  world  of  deadly  antagon- 
sm — partly  Jewish,  partly  Pagan.  In  St.  John  neither  Jew 
lor  Pagan  is  so  much  as  mentioned ;  their  distinctive  hostility 
;o  the  Church  has  melted  into  the  one  dark  background  of 
'  the  world."  The  Church  is  older,  more  instructed,  more 
conscious  of  herself  It  was  the  task  of  the  other  Apostles 
JO  plant ;  it  is  the  task  of  St.  John  to  water  ;  it  was  theirs  to 
teach,  it  is  his  to  remind  ;  it  was  theirs  to  lay  the  foundations, 
it  is  his  to  build  the  superstructure.  His  recurring  formula 
is  "ye  know,"  "we  know,"  "that  ye  may  recognise;"  and 
he  says  to  them  that  he  has  not  written  to  them  because  they 
linow  not  the  truth,  but  because  they  know  it ;  nay,  he  even 
tells  them  that  they  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One, 
and  know  all  things. 

Wliy  then  does  St.  John  thus  write  to  remind  them  of 
truths  which  they  had  been  already  taught  ?  what  was  the 
general  object  of  his  first  Epistle  ? 
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1  JOHN.  On  that  question  we  need  Lave  no  doubt,  for  he  twice  tells 

us.  Ho  tells  us  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle,  where 
he  says  that  he  declares  unto  them  that  which  they  have 
heard,  and  seen,  and  handled  of  the  Word  of  life — of  Christ, 
the  life  of  the  Father  manifested  unto  us — in  order  that  he 
and  they  alike  might  have  fellowship  in  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and,  so,  that  their  joy  might  be  full.  Again,  at  the 
close  of  the  Epistle  he  says  that  his  object  was  that  they 
might  know  that  they  had  eternal  life,  and  might  believe  on 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  have  confidence  that  God 
hears  every  prayer  which  is  in  accordance  with  His  will.  To 
give  full  joy ;  to  impart  unshaken  confidence, — confidence  in 
God's  love,  joy  in  the  present  possession  of  eternal  life ;  to 
show  that  Eternal  Life  is  in  Christ  Jesus  and  can  only  be 
realised  by  union  with  Him — such  was  the  grand  purpose  of 
the  Evangelist;  and  the  Epistle  fails  in  its  object  if  it  does 
not  impart  to  us,  as  to  his  first  readers,  some  share  at  least  in 
that  unshaken  confidence,  that  perfect  joy. 

But  besides  this  grand  general  motive,  St.  John,  like 
the  other  Apostles,  was  induced  to  write  by  special  motives. 
We  find  these  special  motives  in  the  two  passages  (ii.  18  ;  iv.  sq) 
about  antichrist,  and  in  the  last  warning  to  his  spiritual  children 
to  keep  themselves  from  idols.  The  immediate,  or  the  worst, 
peril  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  did  not  arise  from  Jewish 
malice  or  Pagan  violence,  but  from  inward  error  and  corrup- 
tion ;  their  enemy  was  not  the  open  Satan  of  Judaism  or 
Heathendom,  but  the  disguised  Satan — the  Satan  transformed 
into  an  angel  of  light — of  idle  speculations.  Now  in  St. 
John's  view  the  victory  of  the  Christian  over  evil  depended 
solely  on  his  confessing  Christ,  on  his  believing  Christ,  on 
his  thus  gaining  fellowship  with,  and  therefore  reflecting,  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  belief  that  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  a 
life  "  in  Christ,"  that  each  true  Christian  is  a  member  of  His 
body,  a  branch  of  His  Vine,  a  stone  on  His  foiindation,  which 
was  the  heart  of  the  theology  of  St.  Paul,  was  no  less  the 
heart  of  the  theology  of  St.  John.     But  St.  John  saw  with 
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[arm  that  there  were  some  who  were  taking  away  his  Lord,  i  john. 
ibstituting  for  Him  another  Lord  altogether;  one  who  was 
ot  perfectly  man,  or  was  not  truly  God.  And  these  foes 
'ere  within,  not  without  the  walls ;  men  who,  not  denying 
ut  simulating  holiness,  were  introducing  the  spirit  of  the 
'orld  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  spirit  of  darkness 
ito  the  sphere  of  light.  These,  then,  are  the  immediate 
angers,  which,  so  late  in  life,  when  he  was  already  an  old 
lan,  first  led  St.  John  to  break  his  long  silence  and  to  write, 
s  he  expressed  it,  with  paper  and  ink. 

And  how  does  he  deal  with  them  ? 

i.  St.  John  meets  the  heresies  of  his  day  by  the  assertion,  not 
f  speculative,  but  of  practical  truths.  He  does  not  complain 
f,  he  does  not  theorise  about,  the  antagonism  of  the  world  to 
he  Church,  or  of  Antichrists  to  Christ.  He  simply  men- 
ions  and  accepts  them  as  facts.  He  does  not  argue,  he 
estifies ;  he  does  not  denounce  error,  he  teaches  truth, 
^here  is  the  kingdom  of  Satan — darkness,  sin,  death;  and 
iver  against  it  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  is  Light, 
lighteousness.  Life.  He  has  no  theory  as  to  how  this 
ingdom  of  Satan  began ;  he  has  no  express  statement  as  to 
LOW  it  will  end.  Enough  for  him  that  it  began  before,  and 
Qdependently  of,  the  creation  of  man ;  enough  for  him  that 
lecause  God  is  God,  it  cannot  permanently  triumph.  St. 
ohn  is  what  would  be  called  a  Realist.  He  sees  things  only 
a  the  light  of  great  ideas.  He  regards  individual  men  and 
)articular  actions  only  as  they  are  affected  by  those  ideas, 
^he  Church  and  the  world  are  to  him  exhaustive  antitheses, 
le  does  not  even  stop  to  define  what  righteousness  is,  or 
ifhat  love  is  ;  he  only  lays  down  the  broad  general  principles ; 
ill  details  will  be  learnt  easily  if  the  great  principles  reign  in 
ihe  hearts  of  Christians.  The  weapon  which  he  puts  into 
heir  hands  for  their  eternal  warfare  is  the  ennoblement  of 
heir  interior  life.  He  sets  before  his  Churches  a  work  so 
ligh,  a  love  so  warm,  as  may  leave  them  no  heart  for  idle 
ontroversies.     The  object,  then,  of  the  Epistle  is  to  check 

I  I 
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1  JOHN,  tlie  subterraneau  growth  of  error  by  the  statement  of  practical, 
eternal,  universal  truth — even  by  declaring  the  life  which  has 
been  manifested  in  Christ,  and  has  overflowed  upon  all  His 
people,  the  life  which  alone  matures  our  fellowship  with  God 
and  with  man. 

ii.  Such  is  his  theme,  and  such  his  method.  And  what  is 
the  tone  which  he  adopts  ?  The  main  point  about  it  is  that  it 
IS  memorably  tranquil  and  peaceful.  There  is  in  it  no  tracQ 
of  excited  vehemence.  The  sternness  and  passion  indeed  of 
the  Son  of  Thunder  shows  itself  in  the  intense  sharpness,  the 
awful  decisiveness,  of  that  line  of  ideal  severance  which  he 
draws  between  the  kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness.  He 
speaks  of  every  sin — even  the  slightest — as  essentially 
Satanic.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  under  this  breastplate  of  dog- 
matic inflexibility  we  can  feel  the  beatings  of  the  human  heart 
of  love.  We  trace  the  Apostle  of  Love,  the  bosom  disciple, 
him  who  played  with  the  little  partridge,  and  won  back  with 
tears  the  youthful  robber,  and  laid  his  head  on  Jesus'  breast. 
Even  over  the  Alpine  summits  of  his  ideal  holiness  there 
breathes  "  a  breath  of  most  pathetic  and  most  inward  affection, 
from  a  spirit  overflowing  with  love,  and  strong  in  peaceful  rest." 
In  reading  the  Epistle  it  is  beautiful  to  see  this  consummate 
repose  in  the  presence  of  Satanic  hatred ;  this  infinite  serenity 
amid  the  noises  and  agitations  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
world.  He  regards  the  world,  it  has  been  said,  without 
wonder  and  without  sorrow.  It  is  but  a  transient  semblance. 
Crux  stat,  orhis  volvitur.  Heretics  spoke  of  Christ  as  a 
phantom  ;  it  is  the  World  which  is  the  phantom,  Christ  is  the 
only  reality.  St.  Paul  in  the  conflict  with  error  bursts  into 
plain  thunderings  and  lightnings ;  St.  Peter  "  flings  himself 
back  with  an  energy  of  love  into  the  days  when  he  had  lived 
with  the  Son  of  Man,  and  forward  with  an  energy  of  hope 
into  the  days  of  His  perfected  kingdom ; "  St.  Jude,  breaking 
into  passionate  invective,  calls  the  heretics  filthy  dreamers, 
waterless  clouds,  withered  trees,  raging  billows,  wandering 
stars ;  but  St.  John  seems  merely  to  fix  his  intense  gaze  on 
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Him  whom  he  had  seen,  as  He  was  on  earth,  and  whom  he  i  john. 
hoped  to  see,  as  He  is,  in  heaven.  He  speaks  the  language 
not  only  of  a  father  to  his  children,  but  of  a  soul  at  peace 
with  God,  of  a  soul  which  lives  in  the  Eternal.  His  accents 
are  as  of  a  glorified  saint  speaking  to  men  from  a  higher 
world.  Just  as  the  Epistle  of  the  imprisoned  Paul  to  the 
Philippians  overflows  with  loving  joy,  so  the  words  of  St.  John 
breathe  a  serene  tranquillity,  born  like  the  fragrance  of 
night  flowers,  of  darkness  and  trouble.  The  exile  of  Patmos 
is  as  one  who,  standing  on  the  shore,  sees  the  ships  toss 
indeed  in  the  storms  and  billows  of  the  offing,  yet  knows 
that  they  are  moored,  by  anchors  sure  and  steadfast,  to  the 
eternal  rock.  Hence  comes  it  that  his  thoughts  are  so  trans- 
parent, so  ingenuous ;  unfathomable  even  to  the  deepest 
thinker,  yet  intelligible  even  to  the  little  child.  All  this 
makes  it  very  probable  that  the  letter  was  written  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  little  rocky  islet,  which  he  may  often  have 
visited,  and  that  it  was  sent  to  Ephesus  to  accompany  the 
Gospel,  with  which  it  is  essentially  one  in  tone  and  doctrine. 
The  fundamental  thought  of  both  is  that  Jesus  is  the  Word 
of  God,  the  Son  who  revealed  the  idea  of  the  Father.  In  the 
Gospel  we  have  the  historic  testimony  to  those  fundamental 
facts  by  which  the  revelation  of  God  has  been  introduced  into 
this  earthly  life ;  in  the  Epistle  it  is  shown  how,  on  the  ground 
of  these  truths,  the  life  of  individual  men  may  be  strengthened 
by  confidence,  and  filled  with  joy.  The  truth  which  he  has 
thus  stated  thetically,  i.e.  as  revealed  in  fact,  is  here  stated 
antithetically,  i.e.  in  opposition  to  theoretic  errors.  And  thus 
St.  John  is  removed  immeasurably  above  the  vulgar  style  of 
religious  controversy.  He  is  too  near  the  Great  White 
Throne  to  be  agitated  by  the  existence  of  heresy ;  he  is  far 
too  sure  in  his  grasp  of  truth  to  mix  it  up  with  hostile 
ambitions,  or  personal  dislikes.  He  had  arrived  at  that  stage 
in  which 

"  Love  is  an  unerring  light, 
And  joy  its  own  security." 

I  I  2 
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ijoHN.    We  may  say  of  St.  John  as  the  poet  says  of  the  raised 
Lazarus : 

"  Whence  had  the  man  the  balm  that  brightens  all  ? 

He  holds  on  firmly  to  some  thread  of  life 
"Which  runs  across  some  vast  distracting  orb 
Of  glory,  on  either  side  that  meagre  thread, 
Which,  con  scions  of,  he  must  not  enter  yet, 
The  spiritual  life  around  the  earthly  life. 

This  is  the  man  as  harmless  as  a  lamb ; 
Only  impatient,  let  him  do  his  best, 
At  ignorance,  and  carelessness,  and  sin- — 
An  indignation  which  is  promptly  curbed." 

St.  John's  love  came  from  the  source  to  which  he  would 
direct  us  for  ours.  He  loved  man  and  he  loved  God,  because 
he  loved  Him  who  was  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God. 
"  By  loving  Him  we  learn  to  love  all  men  with  unfeigned 
love ;  not  with  the  transient  precarious  love  which  comes  and 
goes,  comes  while  good-will  is  shown  us,  and  goes  directly 
ill-will  and  disfavour  meets  us  ;  not  with  the  feeble  love 
which  is  extinguished  by  the  first  evil  word,  blown  away  by 
the  first  injury ;  not  with  the  self-righteous  love  which  will 
love  none  but  the  good,  the  excellent,  the  perfect ;  but  with 
that  love  wherewith  God  first  loved  us.  .  .  Where  this  love 
dwells — a  love  which  at  the  same  time  is  joy  in  the  Lord — 
there  the  heart  never  freezes  nor  withers.  It  remains 
perpetually  young,  for  the  glow  of  eternal  life  streams 
through  it."i 

"  St.  John's  point  of  view  is  in  many  respects  new  and  final. 
To  St.  James  the  salvation  brought  by  Christ  presented  itself 
under  the  form  of  an  accomplished  work ;  to  St.  Peter  under 
that  of  a  promised  glory ;  to  St.  Paul  it  was  a  righteousness 
secured ;  to  St.  John  it  was  life  in  full  possession.  Work, 
glory,  righteousness,  life — these  four  things  are  included  in 
the  salvation  which  Christ  offers  to  the  world.  We  may 
almost  say  that  they  exhaust  its  contents,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  possess  one  of  them  without  in  some  measure  possessing 
all.  Yet  in  the  personal  aspirations  and  past  history  of  the 
^  Bishop  Monrad,  of  Denmark,  Tlie  World  of  Traycr. 
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individual  man  there  may  be  that  which  predisposes  him  to  i  john. 
receive  the  whole  through  the  medium  of  one  of  these 
elements  rather  than  another.  And  Providence  willed  that 
the  four  chosen  men,  who  by  their  writings  were  to  transmit 
the  salvation  in  its  totality  to  all  the  world,  should  each,  of 
them  perceive  it  under  one  of  these  four  characters,  which  in 
their  combination  constitute  its  fulness." 

"  Paul  fixed  his  eye  on  righteousness  accorded  to  faith. 
John  on  life  found  in  communion  with  God.  Thus  these  two 
Apostles  disengaged  themselves  more  completely  than  the 
other  two  from  their  Jewish  past.  To  James  and  Peter 
salvation  in  Christ  was  a  flower  yet  folded  in  the  bud.  To 
Paul  and  John  a  flower  opened  wide,  and  the  fruit  forming 
within  the  flower." 

We  have  seen  the  general  and  the  special  object  of  this 
beautiful  Epistle — its  practical  aim,  its  calm  tone,  its  positive 
method — it  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  its  plan 
and  outline.  In  the  old  traditional  way  in  which  for  ages  the 
Bible  has  been  dealt  with,  this  Epistle  has  been  treated  as 
though  it  had  no  order  or  method.  "  He  is  going  to  say 
much,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  and  almost  all  about  love." 
"  The  main  substance  of  this  Epistle,"  says  Luther,  "  relates 
to  love."  "  It  contains,"  says  Calvin,  "  doctrine  with  exhorta- 
tions, but  in  no  continuous  order;  he  especially  insists  on 
brotherly  love,  but  touches  also  briefly  on  other  things."  But 
on  the  contrary,  so  far  is  this  Epistle  from  being,  as  some 
have  said,  aphoristic,  or  a  series  of  loosely  connected  thoughts, 
that  you  will  find  in  it  steadily  worked  out  from  the  first 
verse  to  the  last  the  thought  of  man's  brotherhood  to  man, 
resulting  from  man's  fellowship  with  God,  and  both  rendered 
possible  by  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  The  fundamental 
theme  of  the  Epistle  is  communion  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  as  the  source  of  love  to  our  brethren.  You  will  easily 
trace  also  a  threefold  division  in  the  Epistle.  Three  times 
St.  John  warns  against  error  ;  three  times  he  bases  the  refu- 
tation  of  all  error,  and  the  possibility  of  all  holiness,  on  some 
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1  JOHN.  deep  utterance  respecting  the  nature  of  God.  The  thoughts 
interlace  one  another — the  predominant  melody  of  one  section 
is  heard  by  anticipation  in  the  undertones  of  the  others — but 
the  divisions  are  discernible,  and  there  are  three  distinct 
movements  in  the  general  music. 

i.  Thus  the  first  two  chapters  are  dominated  by  the  melody 
of  the  grand  utterance  that  God  is  Light ;  not  the  light  of 
earth,  which  is  but  His  garment  and  His  shadow,  but  its 
eternal  prototype — ■ 

"  Holy  light,  offspring  of  heaven  firstborn. 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  uncreate 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ? " 

And  since  this  Light  of  God  is  all -pervading,  all-illuminating, 
therefore,  where  ignorance,  darkness,  sin,  and  falsehood  are, 
there  God  is  not ;  and  where  God  is  there  is  truth,  goodness, 
purity.  Hence  they  who  are  in  communion  with  God  must 
of  necessity  be  walking  in  the  light — in  the  light  of  sin  for- 
given; in  the  light  of  holiness  sincerely  loved,  and  ever 
more  and  more  attained. 

ii.  And  the  next  great  utterance,  in  the  last  verse  of  the 
second  chapter,  is  that  God  is  righteous.  This  definition, 
mingled  with  the  truths  that  He  is  our  Father,  that  we  are 
born  of  God  and  have  confessed  Christ,  and  that  this  con- 
fession is  possible  only  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  that,  ideally,  unrighteousness  is  impossible  to  us  as 
God's  true  children,  dominates  through  the  next  chapter.  Of 
this  section  the  one  great  lesson  is  that  we  are  bound  to  right- 
eousness by  the  very  law  of  our  being,  and  that  thereby  we 
gain  the  blessing  of  confidence,  and  the  knowledge  that  God 
abideth  in  us. 

iii.  The  third  section,  which  begins  at  iv.  7,  turns  on  the 
divine  truth  that  God  is  love.  As  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
melt  imperceptibly  into  one  another,  and  are  not  to  be 
divided  one  from  the  other  by  sharp  lines,  so  this  thought 
has  already  been  lending  its  glow  and  colour  to  the  last 
section ;  but  it^^is  only  in  the  grand  utterance  that  God  is 
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jOve  that  it  bursts  into  its  own  full  and  proper  splendour.       j  jqhn. 

'hat  little  sentence  has  brought  to  the  world  more  sweetness 

ban  all  the  world  can  bring  besides.     And  from  it  springs 

t  once  the  clear  truth  for  us  to  grasp,  and  the  certain  test 

or  us  to  apply,  that  every  offence  against  the  law  of  love  is 

,  sin ;  that  all  and  every  form  of  hatred,  whether  it  be  the 

erpent  glance  of  malice,  or  the  sidelong  look  of  envy,  or 

he  glare  in  the  murderer's  eye ;  whether  it  be  the  curse  of 

he  enemy,  or  the  lie  of  the  calumniator,  or  the  slander  of 

he  gossip ;  whether  it  be  the  detraction  of  the  Pharisee,  or 

he  anathema  of  the  inquisitor,  or  the  rivalries  of  the  par- 

isan ;  whether  it  be  the  animosities  of  the  politician,  or  the 

ealousies  of  the  religionist,  all  and  every  form  of  hatred  is  a 

jositive  proof  that  we  are  not  of  God  and  not  of  Christ. 

Tor  sinlessness  is  the  life  of  Christ,  and  sinlessness  means 

ibedience  and  love.     God  is  Love.     When  the  Christ  for  us 

3  Christ  in  us  we  shall  know  the  meaning  of  that  truth. 

^fter  this  there  is  nothing  essential  to  add.      All  is  said. 

The  last  word  of  revelation  has  been  spoken. 

The  Epistle  simply  closes  with  a  swift  recapitulation,  which 
s,  however,  enriched  with  new  elements,  and  ends  with 
)erhaps  the  most  pregnant  exhortation  ever  uttered  :  "  Little 
hildren,  keep  yourselves  from  idols." 

Idols  still  exist.  Most  of  them  are  not  idols  instead  of 
iod,  but  idols  set  up  as  though  they  were  God.  But  every 
rue  Christian  must  fling  them  to  the  moles  and  to  the 
lats !  Those  idols — not  material  idols,  but  eihwXa,  vain  sub- 
ective  images — idols  of  the  forum,  the  cavern,  and  theatre 
—which  would  represent  Him  as  a  God  of  arbitrary 
laprice,  making  Him  treat  men  as  though  they  were  mere 
lead  clay  to  be  dashed  about  and  destroyed,  or  made  and 
narred  at  His  will;  the  idols  which  would  represent  His 
ustice  as  alien  from  ours,  or  things  as  being  good  in  Him  which 
vould  be  evil  in  us ; — those  idols  are  shattered  on  the  Eock 
)f  Truth  that  God  is  Righteous.  Idols  which  represent  Him 
IS  one  who  delights  in  the  aggressive  ignorance,  self-satisfied 
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1  JOHN,  narrowness,  and  bitter  exclusiveness  of  religionists  ;  as  making 
of  dull  and  acrid  bigots  His  sole  elect,  but  hating  the  brighter, 
bolder,  and  more  trustful  natures — as  though  He  loved  the 
jagged  thistles  and  dwarfed  bents  better  than  the  roseof  Sharon 
and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon — idols  of  the  sectarian,  idols  of  the 
fanatic,  idols  of  the  Pharisee,  idols  of  the  partisans  who  would 
label  themselves  as  the  only  Christians,  and  all  others  as 
infidels — are  shattered  by  the  ringing  hammer-stroke  of  the 
Truth  that  God  is  Light. 

Idols  which  represent  Him  as  living  only  a  life  "  turned 
towards  self,  or  folded  within  self  " — caring  only  for  His  own 
glory,  not  caring  for  the  creatures  He  has  made,  delighting  in 
the  smoke  of  unending  torments,  deaf  to  the  endless  shrieks 
of  an  unimaginable  agony,  burning  as  with  implacable 
wrath  against  little  deviations  of  opinion,  regarding  even 
the  sin  of  a  child  as  deserving  of  infinite  punishment,  be- 
cause though  the  child  be  finite  yet  He  is  infinite — the 
idols  of  many  a  schoolman,  of  many  a  theologian,  of  many 
a  priest — idols  of  the  zealot,  idols  of  the  ecclesiastic,  idols 
of  the  inquisitor,  who  think  that  their  wrath  can  work  the 
righteousness  of  God — these  are  dashed  to  pieces  by  the 
unlimited  force  of  the  truth,  that  God  is  Love. 

"Little  children,"  says  St.  John,  "keep  yourselves  from 
idols."  God  is  Light ;  God  is  Love  !  With  those  hammers 
of  the  word  dash  in  pieces  the  Ignorance  that  takes  itself 
for  Infallibility,  and  the  Hatred  that  forges  on  its  phylacteries 
the  signatures  of  Love. 

In  Himself  God  is  Light :  when  His  Light  disperses  itself 
in  colour,  it  is  the  Universe ;  when  it  passes  in  one  unbroken 
ray,  it  is  He  who  was  the  brightness  of  His  glory,  the  Eternal 
Son ;  reflected  upon  us,  it  is  the  self-communication  of  perfect 
love.  The  unfathomable  and  inconceivable  fulness  of  life 
which  is  implied  when  the  Evangelist  tells  us  that  God  is 
Light  is,  from  eternity  to  eternity,  existent  only,  manifested 
only  to  us,  under  the  modality  of  Love. 

God  is  Righteous,  and  therefore  what  is  morally  revolting 
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cannot  be  theologically  orthodox,  what  is  morally  indefensible      1  john. 
cannot  be  commercially  expedient,  what  is  morally  wrong 
cannot  be  politically  right. 

God  is  Light,  and  therefore  folly,  and  ignorance,  and 
prejudice,  and  stupidity,  and  superstition  are  to  Him  alien 
as  children  of  the  darkness. 

God  is  Love,  and  therefore  cold  and  selfish  hearts  can  be 
none  of  His;  suspicion  and  hatred  are  but  unhallowed  in- 
cense laid  on  His  altars  ;  hands  which  are  presumptuous  and 
fierce  do  but  pollute  the  Ark  which  they  are  professifig  to 
uphold.  God  is  Righteous :  shall  we  be  mean  and  unjust  ? 
God  is  Light :  shall  we  love  the  deeds  of  darkness  ?  God  is 
Love :  shall  we  make  no  sacrifice  for  Him  who  has  done  so 
much  for  us  ? 

It  is  perhaps  the  very  last  utterance  of  revelation — "  Little 
children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols  I " 
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1  JOHN. 


NOTE  I. 

OUTLINE   OF   THE   EPISTLE. 

In  the  previous  discourse  I  have  spoken  of  the  Epistle  under  the  three 
heads  suggested  by  the  great  utterances,  God  is  Light,  God  is  Kighteous, 
God  is  Love.  A  formal  analysis  of  the  Epistle  cannot,  however,  he 
made  under  these  heads.  They  throw  light  on  the  order  of  thought, 
but  are  not  the  pivots  of  arrangement  in  the  writer's  mind.  Huther 
who,  at  De  Wette's  suggestion,  adopted  this  division  in  Meyer's  com- 
mentary, abandoned  it  in  his  second  edition.  Still  less  can  we  adopt 
Bengel's  divisions  made  with  reference  to  the  Trinity,  into  which  he  was 
misled  by  the  spurious  verse  about  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses. 
Certainly  the  Epistle  illustrates  the  famous  remark  of  St.  Augustine, 
Ubi  Amor  ihi  Trinitas  ;  but  the  reference  to  the  Trinity  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  the  subject,  not  to  the  writer's  intended  plan. 

The  Epistle  consists  of  an  Exordium  (i.  1-4)  ;  the  treatment  of  the 
flubject  (i.  5-v.  12),  and  the  conclusion  (v.  13-21). 

The  general  outline  is  as  follows  : — 

Introduction  (i.  1-4) 

A.  ETERNAL   LIFE   MANIFESTED   BT   THE   WORD. 

B.  ASSURANCE   OP   THIS   AS   A   CERTAIN   TRUTH. 

The  object  of  setting  it  forth  being  to  fulfil  the  joy  derived  by  the 
fellowship  with  God  and  with  one  another  of  which  it  is  the  ground. 

A.    ETERNAL   LIFE,   i.    5-V.    5. 

I.  The  evidence  that  we  have  Eternal  Life  is  Fellowship  with  God, 
demonstrated  by  Walking  in  the  Light ;   for  God  is  Light 
(i.  6-ii.  2). 
This  Walk  in  the  Light  must  show  itself, 

i.  Towards  God — by  freedom  from  sin  and   forgiveness  of 

past  sins  through  the  blood  of  Christ  (i.  6-ii.  2). 
ii.  Towards  man — by  brotherly  love  (ii.  3-13). 
iii.  Towards  the  world,  by  severance  from  it,  which  is  secured 
by  the   knowledge   derived   from  the   Spirit's  unction 
(ii.  15-27), 
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II.  The  confidence  of  sonship  wMch  springs  from  the  possession  of      1  joen 
Eternal  Life  (ii.  28-v.  5). 

1.  The  evidence  of  sonship  seen  in  conduct  (iii). 

i.  Towards  God,  by  righteousness  (iii.  1-10). 
ii.  Towards  man,  by  love  (iii.  11-18). 
iii.  Eecapitulation  (19-23). 

2.  The  source  of  this  sonship,  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 

i.  Saves  us  from  false    spirits  by  teaching  us  to   confess 

(iv.  1-6),  and  thereby 
ii.  So  teaches  us  to  love  one  another  (7-12). 
iii.  Recapitulation  (14-16)  and  retrospective  conclusion  (17, 18). 
III.  Final  Illustrations. 

Love  and  Faith. 
a.  The  idea  of  love  embraces  love  both  to  God  and  man 

(iv.  19-21). 
0.  The  idea   of  faith   involves  love  both   to   God  and  man 

(V.  1-3). 
y.  And  this  is  victory  over  the  world  (v,  4,  5). 

B.    ASSCKAKCB   THAT   ETFuRNAL   LIITB   IS   MANIFESTED    BY   THE   WOKD 
(v.    6-12). 

i.  The  witness  of  God  (v.  6-9). 

ii.  The  witness  echoed  from  within  (10-12). 

C.    CONCLUSION. 

a.  The  conscious  possession  of  Eternal  Life — Faith,  Assured 

Prayer,  Love  (v.  13-17). 
h.  The  signatures  of  sonship — sinlessness,  assurance,  commu- 
nion (18-20). 
c.  The  practical  aim  of  the  Epistle  (21). 
Professor  Westcott  arranges  the  Epistle  differently,  as  follows  : — 

INTRODUCTION    (i.    1-4). 

A.  The    Problem   of   Life,    and   those    to   whom    it    is    proposed 

(i.  5-ii.  17). 

B.  The  coniiiot  of  truth  and  falsehood  without  and  within  (ii.  18- 

iv.  6). 

C.  The  Christian  Life ;  the  victory  of  faith  (iv.  7-v.  21). 

He  adds,  "  The  thought  of  a  fellowship  between  God  and  man,  made 
possible  and  in  part  realised  in  the  Christian  Church,  runs  through  the 
ivhole  Epistle.  From  this  it  begins  "  Our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father, 
tnd  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ"  (i.  3).  In  this  it  closes  :  "  we  are  in  Him 
'hat  is  true,  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ "  (v.  20). 
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1  JOHN.  NOTE  11. 


T]ie  prevailing  triplicity  of  arrangement  is  equally  marked  in  the 
Epistle  and  in  the  Gospel.  Owing  to  the  Jewish  training  of  the  Apostle 
it  was  the  order  in  which  his  thoughts  naturally  grouped  themselves. 
Yet  though  the  Epistle  is  thus  obviously  written  by  a  Jew,  it  does  not 
mention  the  Jews,  nor  does  it  once  quote  the  Old  Testament. 

The  style  is  plain  ;  the  manner  contemplative.  The  sentences  have 
none  of  the  periodic  structure  of  classical  Greek,  but  have  an  Aramaic 
simplicity.  The  method  of  reasoning  has  been  called  "  cycloidal."  It 
flows  on  by  constantly  taking  up  the  chief  word  of  the  previous  clause 
(Anaphora).  The  words  are  easy  but  the  meaning  is  profound.  St. 
John  seems  to  think  in  antitheses  ;  and,  in  the  Aramaic  fashion  often 
states  truths,  first  positively,  and  then  negatively.  Each  chief  word  is 
like  a  stone  flung  into  a  smooth  lake,  making  ripples  which  extend  to 
the  shore  in  concentric  circles,  and  these  circles  are  broken  and  inter- 
laced by  the  influence  of  other  words.  The  difficulty  of  understanding 
St.  John  is  due  to  the  depth  of  meaning  involved  by  his  use  of  ordinary 
words  ;  his  causal  particles  are  often  puzzling,  but  in  his  constructions 
there  is  generally  no  difiiculty  at  all. 


NOTE  III. 

SPECIAL   PASSAGES. 

ii.  6-11.  The  Commandment  both  new  and  old.  The  commandment 
"  Love  one  another  "  was  old  as  the  Gospel,  and  even  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  but  it  became  new  and  was  invested  with  a  new  significance  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  illustrated  and  renewed  by  Christ 
(John  xiii.  34,  35,  1-20). 

ii.  12-14.     A  six-fold  appeal  to  Christians. 

ii.  15-19.  Antichrist  and  Antichrists.  The  word  is  peculiar  to  St. 
John.  The  Antichrist  which  the  Church  had  now  to  dread  was  no 
longer  a  Koman  emperor,  but  the  spirit  of  Heresy. 

iii.  6.  Ideal  sinlessness. 

iii.  19,  20.  God  greater  than  our  hearts.  The  rendering  is  "We  shall 
assure  our  hearts  before  Him,  whereinsoever  (on  iav)  our  hearts  condemn 
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3,  because  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts ; "  or  else,  "  because,  if  our  hearts  1  john. 
mdemn  us,  God  is  greater,"  omitting  the  second  mi  with  some  MSS.,  or 
igarding  it  as  superfluous.  There  are  instances  in  Xenophon  and  other 
riters  of  a  second  ot(  superfluously  repeated,  but  in  these  cases  on 
[ways  means  "that"  not  "because."  Another  way  of  accounting  for 
le  on  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Field  in  his  valuable  notes  (Oiiuvi 
lorvicense,  p.  127).  It  is  to  understand  8^\ov  (it  is  evident)  that  God  is 
reater  than  our  hearts.  He  quotes  two  instances  from  Chrysostom  in 
^hich  SfjXov  is  thus  omitted  before  on,  and  another  instance  in  1  Tim. 
i.  7,  where  the  fi^'^oi'  of  the  received  text  is  spurious,  but  must  be 
inderstood. 
iv.  3.  "Every  spirit  which  severeth  Jesus.  .  is  the  spirit  of  Anti- 
hrist"  (reading  o  Xu'ei,  which  has  disappeared  from  the  MSS.,  but  existed 
a  ancient  MSS.,  and  is  so  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  TertuUian,  &c.).  If  this 
eading  be  right,  it  alludes  to  that  Antichristian  element  in  Gnosticism 
vhich  severed  the  one  person  of  Christ  by  isolating  either  the  Divine  or 
he  human  nature. 

V.  6-8.  He  who  came  by  means  of  water  and  blood  (one  a  Xovrpov  and 
me  a  \vTpov).  Christ  manifested  Himself  by  virtue  of  the  regenerating 
md  atoning  power  of  which  the  water  and  the  blood  were  symbols 
[John  xix.  34).  "Why  water  ?  Why  blood  1  Water  to  cleanse,  blood 
,0  redeem." — Ambrose  {De  Sacr.  v.  1). 

V.  7.  The  spurious  verse  about  the  "  Three  that  bear  witness  in  heaven  " 
irst  printed  (perhaps  from  an  ancient  marginal  note,  possibly  by  St. 
Dyprian,  which  had  found  its  way  into  lath  century  MSS.)  in  the 
3omplutensian  edition  of  1514.  It  was  unknown  to  the  Greek  Fathers, 
■md  does  not  appear  in  a  single  ancient  version.  It  breaks  the  reasoning 
oi  the  passage,  and  belongs  to  a  totally  different  order  of  ideas.  "  Let 
them  make  good  sense  of  it  who  are  able,  for  my  part  I  can  make  none." 
—Sir  I.  Newton. 

V.  16.  "There  is  a  sin  unto  death:  I  do  not  say  that  he  should  wahe 
request  for  that."  No  definite  sin  is  meant,  but  some  interior  quality 
(undiscemible  by  man)  of  sin  in  its  most  desperate  stage  ;  a  sin  which 
cannot  be  remedied  by  man's  prayer,  though  it  cannot  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  God's  mercy. 


NOTE  IV. 

GENUINENESS   OF  THE   EPISTLE. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  is  proved  by  overwhelming  external  evi- 
dence. It  was  "imiversally  acknowledged  "  (Euseb.  Jer.),  and  is  referred 
to  by  Papias,  Polycarp,  and  Irenaeus.     It  is  mentioned  in  the  Muratorian 
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1  JOHN,  fragment,  and  found  in  the  oldest  Syriac  and  Latin  versions.  Its  inde- 
pendent resemblance  to  the  Gospel  at  once  proves  that  it  is  by  the  same 
author. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  this  Epistle  differs  from  the  other  Johannine 
viritings,  because, 

i.  It  speaks  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world  (ii.  18,  "  It  is  the  last 
hour"),  whereas  the  Gospel  is  the  only  book  in  the  N.  T.  which  does  not 
allude  to  this  subject.  There  is,  however,  no  real  disaccord.  The  allu- 
sion is  only  a  passing  one  and  need  imply  no  more  than  "  the  final  dis- 
pensation." The  writer  does  not  speak  of  the  personal  Antichrist  of 
Jewish  eschatology  (2  Thess.  ii.  3-12  ;  Rev.  xiii.-xix.),  but  heretical 
belief  is  to  him  the  Antichrist  (ii.  18-22  ;  iv.  3). 

ii.  He  applies  the  term  "  Advocate  "  (Paraklete)  to  Christ  (ii.  1),  not  aa 
in  the  Gospel,  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xiv.  16).  Bnifhe  different  offices 
of  "  Advocate  "  belong  alike  to  both  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Tiinity. 

iii.  He  uses  the  word  "propitiation"  {tKaa-fjids),  which  occurs  here 
alone  in  the  N.  T.  (iv.  10).  But  this  word,  though  not  used  in  the 
Gospel,  belongs  to  the  ordinary  language  of  Christianity  (Lukexviii.  13  ; 
Heb.  ii.  17  ;  Eom.  iii.  25),  which  expressed  the  relation  between  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  pardon  of  man  by  this  among  other  metaphoric 
expressions  which  describe  the  results  of  Christ's  death  as  regards  our- 
selves, while  they  never  attempt  scholastically  to  explain  it  in  reference 
to  God. 

iv.  He  uses  the  word  unction  (xpi<rna),  ii.  30.  There  is  nothing  strange 
in  the  fact.  This  term  also  belonged  to  the  metaphoric  usages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  (2  Cor.  i.  21). 


THE  SECOND  AND  THIED  EPISTLES  OF  ST. 

JOHN. 

OF   UNCERTAIN   DATE. 
"Amor  non  modo  verus   amor  est,   sed  veritate  evangelic^  nititur." — 

iENGEL. 

"  Superscripti   Johannis    duas    in    catholica    habentur.''  —  Mukatorian 
i'bagment. 


The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  St.  John  are  in  all  2  John. 
)robability  specimens  of  the  free  and  unreserved  religious 
iorrespondence  which  in  all  ages  has  been  interchanged 
between  Christians.  In  St.  Paul's  letter  to  Philemon,  and 
n  these  short  missives,  we  have  the  first  extant  specimens 
)f  letters  like  those  which  were  thenceforth  constantly  written 
Dy  religious  teachers.  They  begin  that  branch  of  literature 
(vhich  has  been  subsequently  enriched  by  men  like  Basil, 
md  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Luther, 
md  Rutherford,  and  Cowper,  and  Wesley,  and  Robertson,  and 
Maurice. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  letters  are  genuine. 
There  would  have  been  no  adequate  reason  for  their  forgery. 
Their  leading  thoughts  are  so  fully  expressed  in  the  other 
writings  of  St.  John  that  they  contain  very  little  that  is 
)riginal  or  that  possesses  any  independent  dogmatic  value. 
There  is  but  one  passage  in  each  Epistle  that  can  be  quoted 
IS  distinctive  (2  John  10,  11 ;  8  John  9,  10),  and  out  of  the 
thirteen  verses  in  the  Second  Epistle  eight  are  to  be  found  in 
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2  JOHN,  the  first.  They  are  chiefly  interesting  as  giving  us  a  glimpse 
of  Christian  correspondence  in  the  earliest  days.  It  may  be 
said  of  them,  as  the  Muratorian  Canon  says  of  St.  Paul's  letters 
to  Timothy  and  Philemon,  "  that  they  were  written  out  of 
private  affection,  and  yet  to  the  honour  of  the  Catholic 
Church." 

Their  brevity,  their  casual  character,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  unmarked  by  characteristic  features,  accounts 
for  the  circumstance  that  they  were  comparatively  unknown 
in  the  early  Church.  Irenaeus,  however,  quotes  from  tbe 
Second  Epistle.  They  belong  as  Eusebius  says,  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  Antilegornena — the  writings  which  were  widely 
but  not  unanimously  accepted  as  genuine. 

In  the  school  of  Alexandria  they  were  quoted  by  Clemens, 
and  perhaps  commented  on  by  him  in  his  last  work,  the 
Hypotyposes.  Origen  mentions  them  among  the  Antile- 
gomena  but  does  not  quote  from  them.  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  spoke  of  them  as  being  currently  assigned  to 
St.  John. 

In  the  school  of  Antioch  they  were  rejected  by  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  and  are  not  noticed  by  Theodoret. 

The  Pseudo-Chrysostom  says  that  the  Fathers  reject  them 
from  the  canon  {airoKavovL^ovrai).  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
mentions  them  doubtfully.  They  were  not  translated  in  the 
ancient  Syriac  version,  the  Peshito,  but  were  received  in  the 
fourth  century  by  Ephraem  Syrus. 

TertuUian  does  not  quote  them,  nor  Cyprian.  In  the 
Muratorian  Canon  the  text  is  corrupt,  and  the  testimony 
somewhat  dubious.  St.  Jerome  received  them,  but  says 
that  there  were  very  many  who  attributed  them  to  a 
supposed  "  John  the  Presbyter." 

Perhaps  no  stronger  external  evidence  could  be  expected, 
and  internal  evidence  is  strongly  in  their  favour.  They 
abound  in  Johannine  phraseology,  which  yet  is  used  in  an 
independent  manner ;  and  they  show  the  singular  mixture  of 
sternness  and  tenderness  which  arose  from  St.  John's  habit 
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looking  at  all  things  at  once   antithetically  and   in  the     2john. 
eal. 

The  analysis  of  the  Second  Epistle  is  very  simple.  After 
kindly  greeting  (1 — 3),  St.  John  expresses  to  "the  elect 
dy ''  his  joy  that  some  of  her  children  are  "  walking  in 
uth,"  and  then  enforces  the  new  and  old  commandment 
'  Christian  love  (5,  6),  which  is  all  the  more  necessary 
icause  of  dangerous  antichristian  teachers  against  whom  the 
dy  is  warned  (7 — 9),  and  to  whose  errors  she  is  not  to  lend 
18  sanction  of  her  hospitality  or  greeting  (10,  11).  The 
pistle  ends  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  Apostle 
ay  soon  visit  her,  and  with  a  greeting  from  the  children  of 
3r  Christian  sister  (12, 13). 

The  keynotes  of  the  little  letter  are  the  words  "  Truth," 
hich  occurs  five  times,  and  "  Love,"  which  occurs  four 
mes.  The  word  "  commandment ''  is  also  repeated  four 
mes,  and  "  walking  "  thrice. 

Besides  the  general  exhortation  to  Christian  faithfulness 
I  doctrine  and  character,  the  motive  in  the  letter  was  to 
arn  "  the  elect  lady "  not  to  welcome  or  to  be  misled  by 
deceivers ''  and  "  antichrists." 

The  occasion  of  the  letter  was  to  convey  the  kindly 
essages  suggested  to  the  Apostle  by  his  meeting  with 
le  lady's  sister,  and  some  of  her  children. 

Three  questions  are  suggested  by  the  letter : — 

1.  Who  is  meant  by  "  the  Elder  "  ? 

2.  Who  is  "the  elect  lady"? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  distinctive  message  in 
3rse  10  ? 

1.  In  the  early  Church  there  was  a  vague  notion — perhaps 
•iginally  suggested  by  the  title  in  these  letters,  increased  by 
le  ambiguity  in  a  passage  of  Papias,  and  fixed  by  Dionysius 
'  Alexandria  and  a  remark  of  Eusebius  ^ — that  there  were  two 
'eat  religious  teachers  in  Ephesus  at  the  close  of  the  first 
mtury,  John  the  Presbyter  and  John  the  Apostle.     The 

'  Euse1}.  n,  E,  iii.  25  :  elfrc  /col  iripov  duavifiov  ixeivip. 
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2  JOHN,     subject  is  not  without   difficulties,  but   I   have   elsewhere 
given  reasons  for  believing  that  this  "  nebulous  Presbyter," 
this  "  spectral  duplicate  "  of  St.  John  had  no  real  existence, 
and  that  "  John  the  Presbyter  "  was  none  other  than  "  John 
the  Apostle ''  himself. 

Without  again  entering  into  the  controversy  I  may  say 
that  in  the  famous  passage  in  which  Papias  gives  us  an 
account  of  his  oral  sources  of  information  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  "  John  "  and  "  the  Presbyter  Johni"  mean  two 
different  persons.  The  contrast  is  not  between  two  persons, 
but  between  what  he  heard  second-hand  as  being  stated  by 
St.  John  and  what  he  heard  from  his  own  lips.  As  he  calls 
other  Apostles  (Andrew,  Philip,  Matthew,  Peter),  by  the 
name  "elders,"  in  the  previous  clause,  there  is  no  reason 
(except  such  as  arose  from  his  own  confused  and  simple 
style)  to  assume  that  he  meant  another  John  when  he  speaks 
of  "  John  the  elder."  The  general  meaning  of  the  passage  of 
Papias  in  telling  us  how  he  composed  his  book  is  that,  "  he 
used  to  inquire  about  the  discourses  of  the  elders,  what 
Andrew,  or  Philip,  or  John,  or  Matthew  said,  or  any  one  of 
the  Lord's  disciples ;  and  to  take  notes  of  what  Aristion  and 
John  the  Elder  say."  The  testimony  which  he  derived  from 
John — the  Apostle,  the  Lord's  disciple,  the  Elder — was  two- 
fold :  (a)  reports  of  his  conversation  furnished  by  others,  and 
(/3)  his  own  "living  and  abiding  voice."  Eusebius  knew 
and  states^  that  Papias  had  been  an  actual  hearer  of  John 
the  Apostle,  and  if  he  and  others  were  anxious  to  believe  that 
there  was  also  another  John — John  the  Elder — it  was  because 
they  disliked  the  Apocalypse,  and  wished  to  find  another  John 
who  might  have  written  it. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria  was  avowedly  influenced  by  this 
motive  and  supported  his  view  by  the  fact  that  "  some  said 
that  there  were  two  tombs  in  Ephesus,  each  of  which  was 
called  the  tomb  of  John." 

1  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  ii.  553-586. 
'  Ap.  Euseb.  ff.  E.  iii.  sq. 
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Thus,  then  (1)  we  have  a  confused   passage    of  Papias ;     2  john. 
)  the  guides  at  Ephesus  had  duplicate  sites  for  the  tomb 

John ;  (3)  Dionysius,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the 
ird  century,  when  John  had  been  at  least  a  century  and  a 
ilf  in  his  grave,  conjectured  from  this  circumstance  that 
ere  were  perhaps  two  Johns ;  (4)  Eusebius  half  inclines  to 
:cept  the  conjecture  : — that  is  literally  all  the  evidence  we 
)ssess  to  show  that  there  was  any  "  John  the  Presbyter " 
1  apart  from  John  the  Apostle !  The  fathers  had  the  work 
'  Papias  in  their  hands  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them, 
ther  Greek  or  Latin,  who  is  even  for  a  moment  misled  by 
le  specious  suggestion  of  Dionysius  and  the  bolder  implica- 
on  of  Eusebius. 

But   why  does  St.  John  call  himself  "The  Elder"? 

The  term  has  three  meanings. 

a.  It  is  used  to  express  the  dignity  of  age. 

/8.  It  is  used  to  express  the  office  of  a  Presbyter. 

7.  It  is  used,  especially  by  Papias  and  by  later  writers  who 
;fer  to  him,  to  describe  the  latest  survivors  among  those 
'ho  had  been  the  actual  Apostles  or  disciples  of  Christ. 

The  retiring  character  of  St.  John  led  him  entirely  to 
ippress  his  name  in  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle.  In  the 
rivate  letters  he  was  naturally  compelled  to  describe  himself, 
ut  instead  of  choosing  the  high  title  of  "  Apostle,"  which  it 
'as  not  necessary  for  him  as  it  was  necessary  for  St.  Paul  to 
[aim,  he  calls  himself  "  the  Elder  "  in  all  three  of  the  senses 
lentioned  above.  He  was  a  Presbyter  by  office,  just  as 
t.  Peter  calls  himself  the  fellow-Presbyter  of  those  to  whom 
e  wrote  (1  Peter  v.  1) ;  he  was  an  Elder  by  age  just  as  St. 
'aul  calls  himself  "  Paul  the  aged  "  ;  ^  and  he  was  the  last 
iirvivor  of  "  the  Elders "  who  could  say  "  I  have  seen  the 
lOrd."  The  title  was  humble,  but  on  the  lips  of  St.  John 
i  connoted  a  position  of  exceptional  dignity ;  on  the  other 
and  it  would  have  been  presumptuous  for  a  mere  Elder  to 

*  Philem.  9.     But  there  &  irpefffivTris  may  mean  the  ambassador. 

K  K  2 
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2  JOHN,  write  as  "  the  Elder  "  as  though  he  had  any  special  title  to  a 
then  universal  designation. 

2.  Who  is  the  Elect  Lady  ? 

The  text  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but  the  best  supported 
reading  is  rf]  exXeicT'^  Kvpla. 

i.  Athanasius  says,  "  he  is  writing  to  Kyria  and  her 
children."  Can  we  then  render  it  "  to  the  elect  Kyria  "  ? 
There  was  such  a  name  as  Kyria,  for  it  is  found  in  an  in- 
scription, and  it  might  be  a  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
"  Martha."  But  St.  John  would  then  (almost  certainly)  have 
written  not  "  to  the  elect  Kyria "  but  "  to  Kyria  the  elect."-' 
Further  than  this,  in  verse  5,  "  I  beseech  thee,  Kyria,"  would 
have  been  a  most  unusual  mode  of  address. 

ii.  Clement  of  Alexandria  understood  it  to  mean  "to  the 
lady  Eclecta."  He  says,  "  It  was  written  to  a  Babylonian 
lady  named  Eclecta."  But  in  this  case  verse  13  ought  to 
mean,  "  The  children  of  thy  sister  Eclecta  greet  thee,"  and  both 
sisters  could  hardly  have  had  the  same  name.  The  name 
Eclecta  does  not  seem  to  occur  anywhere,  and  further  St.  John 
would  then  have  written  "  to  Eclecta  the  lady  "  ('E«X6«t^  ry 
Kvpia). 

iii.  The  rendering  therefore,  "  to  the  Elect  lady "  is  correct. 
But  is  the  letter  addressed  (a)  to  a  lady ;  or  (/3)  to  a  Church 
called  by  this  title ;  or  (7)  to  the  Church  in  general  ? 

7.  That  the  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Church  in  general 
(though  suggested  by  Jerome,  who  fantastically  referred  to 
Cant.  vi.  9  LXX.),  may  be  dismissed  at  once.  It  is  rendered 
impossible  by  verse  13. 

yS.  The  notion  that  a  single  Church  is  addressed  is  suggested 
by  Qjlcumenius  and  Theophylact,  and  adopted  by  Huther, 
Ewald,  Wordsworth,  and  many  modern  editors.  It  is  supported 
by  a  reference  to  the  uncertain  allusion  in  1  Peter  v.  13,  and 
it  has  even  been  (on  no  ground  whatever)  conjectured  by 
different  writers  that  the  Church  referred  to  is  Corinth,  or 
Philadelphia,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Patmos,  or  Ephesus,  or  Babylon ! 

'  Comp.  3  John  i.,  Taiy  rif  iiyaiTrir^.    Kom,  xyi.  13,  Fovfov  rhv  iic\eKTiv. 
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I  a  Church  was  intended  we  can  give  no  reason  whatever  for  2  john. 
le  adoption  of  a  style  so  needlessly  euphuistic,  so  alien  from 
Lpostolic  simplicity.  A  Church  certainly  might  be  called  "  the 
ride  of  Christ,"  but  the  word  "  Lady ''  is  nowhere  applied  to 
he  Church,  still  less  is  there  any  trace  of  correspondence 
letween  Churches  under  the  title  of  "ladies."^ 

a.  It  is  most  natural  therefore  and  simple  to  take  the 
etter  in  its  obvious  sense,  and  to  suppose  that  the  Apostle  is 
rating  to  a  Christian  lady  and  her  children  "whom,"  he 
ays,  "  I  love  in  the  truth."  The  "  I,"  is  emphatically  repeated 
n  the  original  (01/9  67a)  dya-Trco)  but  it  cannot  be  safely  inferred 
rom  this  that  others  regarded  this  family  with  different 
'eelings.  In  one  of  his  visits  of  supervision  among  the 
churches  of  Asia  he  had  stayed  at  the  home  of  this  lady's 
lister  and  there  met  "  some  of  her  children."  Pleased  to  find 
;hat  they  were  faithful  Christians,  and  worthy  of  a  family 
ivhich  (speaking  in  ordinary  language)  he  says  that  "  aU 
Christians  know  and  love,"^  he  writes  to  the  Christian 
mother  to  congratulate  her.  Women  like  Priscilla,  Lydia, 
Phoebe,  and  Persis  played  no  small  part  in  the  early  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  and  St.  John  would  naturally  feel  a  deep  sympathy 
with,  them  as  he  did  with  the  young.  The  delicate  suppres- 
sion of  the  individual  name  in  a  letter  which  might  pro- 
bably be  read  aloud  in  the  Christian  assembly  is  perfectly 
rsxpli  cable. 

3.  But  St.  John  thought  it  right  to  give  a  special  warning 
to  this  lady,  and  through  her  to  the  Church  to  which  she 
belonged.  Many  "  deceivers  "  and  many  "  Antichrists  "  were 
abroad.  By  those  terms  St.  John  meant  men  who  taught 
false  and  heretical  views  about  Christ ;  as  that  He  was  a  mere 
man;  or  that  "Jesus"  and  "Christ"  were  different  beings; 
or  that  the  human  life  of  Jesus  was  a  mere  illusive  semblance. 

'  Hilgenfeld,  Einleit.  686,  thinks  that  the  name  xvpia  might  he  applied  to 
a  Ghurch  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  LXX.  in  Is.  xl.  10,  fierii  Kvplas. 

'  This  expression  has  been  used  to  show  that  St.  John  cannot  be  writiu"  to 
a  lady.  "Why  not  1  Why,  for  instance,  might  not  any  religious  teacher  say 
to  an  esteemed  and  beloved  con'espondent  "ycm  whom  all  Christians  lore"  ? 
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2  JOHN.  Now  the  Church  was  full  of  wandering  teachers,  some  of 
whom  were  designing  men  who  deliberately  spread  erroneous 
doctrines.  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  Jude  had  all  raised  against 
such  teachers  a  warning  voice.  But  they  were  specially  apt 
to  creep  in  unawares,  and  most  of  all  into  the  houses  of 
widows,  and  of  those  whom  in  a  passage  of  intense  severity 
St.  Paul  calls  "  womanlings,  laden  with  sins,  led  away  by 
divers  desires  "  (2  Timothy  iii.  G),  whom  they  "  took  captive  " 
by  their  wiles.  Not  to  such  a  class  of  women  did  "  the  Elect 
Lady "  belong ;  but  since  it  was  the  rule  and  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  support  and  to  receive  into  their  houses  the 
missionaries  of  the  Gospel,  St.  John  warns  her  that  she  must 
not  show  this  hospitality,  nor  give  the  deeper  fraternal  greeting, 
to  those  who  would  claim  it  as  a  sanction,  and  abuse  it  for 
the  furtherance  of  fundamental  heresy.-^ 

This  text — torn  from  its  context,  severed  from  its  historic 
meaning — has  been  terribly  abused.  It  tells  ill  for  the  spirit 
of  Christians  that  from  the  earliest  days  the  one  verse  almost 
exclusively  quoted  from  this  Epistle  of  love  by  the  Apostle  of 
love  has  been  a  verse  which  has  been  perverted  into  a 
plausible  excuse  for  religious  hate.^  It  is  so  easy  to  fulfil 
this  precept,  so  difficult  to  obey  the  new  and  old  command- 
ment which  is  the  end  of  all  the  law  !  On  the  strength  of 
this  text  John  a  Lasco  having  been  expelled  from  England 
with  his  congregation  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  in  1553, 
was  refused  admission  into  Denmark.  On  the  strength  of 
this  text,  among  the  misguided  fanatics  of  Mtinster,  "  all 
intercourse  with  the  '  pagans '  was  strictly  forbidden.  Those 
who  received  the  new  baptism  alone  were  'Saints.'"  It  is 
thus  that  Cornelius  h.  Lapide,  in  a  spirit  the  very  opposite  to 
all  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  all  the  lessons  of  the  New 
Testament,  quotes  this  text  to  forbid  "  all  conversation,  all 

'  In  verse  9,  the  true  reading  is  irSi  i  Trpoiyav.  "  Every  one  who  goes  in 
advance"  i.e.  who  enters  into  unauthorised  and  misguiding  speculations  such 
as  those  which  St.  Paul  condemns  (1  Tim.  vi.  4 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  14,  16). 

''It  was  quoted  by  an  African  Bishop,  Aurelius,  in  an  African  Council  in 
Cyprian's  days. 
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intercourse,  all  dealings  with  heretics,"  an  inference  which  2  john. 
if  it  were  not  (happily)  set  at  naught  by  the  common  sense 
and  right  feeling  of  Christians  would  prevent  all  Eoman 
Catholics  and  all  Protestants  from  being  even  on  speaking 
terms  with  each  other.  It  is  thus  that  the  ocean  of  evil 
passions  excluded  by  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is 
suffered  to  come  flooding  in  through  the  narrow  aperture  of  a 
misinterpreted  text.     It  is  thus  that, 

"The  devil  can  quote  Scripture  for  his  purpose," 

and,  in  Scriptural  phrase,  lay  at  Heaven's  door  his  evil  off- 
spring of  wrath  and  strife.^  It  is  thus  that  we  teach  aliens 
to  blaspheme ;  but 

"  Having  waste  ground  enough, 
Shall  we  desire  to  rase  the  sanctuary 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  ? " 

^  Sceptics,  eagerly  adopting  the  exaggerations  and  misapplications  of  texts 
by  Christians,  exult  over  these  passages  as  breathing  "  the  deplorable  spirit  of 
dogmatic  intolerance "  (Eenan) ;  and  others  quote  it  as  a  proof  that  the 
Epistle  must  be  spurious,  as  proving  that  St.  John  had  failed  to  learn  the  lesson 
which  Christ  Himself  had  inculcated  (Luke  ix.  50).  Such  remarks  and  inferences 
would  be  perfectly  justifiable  if  we  were  obliged  to  understand  St.  John  in  the 
sense  which  religious  partisans  have  given  to  his  narrowly  limited  and 
perfectly  intelligible  caution. 


THE  THIRD  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

"  Ex  operibus  cognoscitur  valetudo  animae  et  hano  prosequentur  vota 
sanctorum. " — Benqel. 

3  JOHN.  This  Epistle  is  even  slighter  in  texture  tlian  the  former, 

and  much  of  it  resembles  other  passages  of  St.  John  (John  xix. 
35,  xxi.  24,  2  John  12,  &c.). 

It  is  addressed  "  to  Gaius  the  beloved."  After  a  greeting 
and  a  prayer  that  he  may  prosper  in  aU  respects,^  and  be  in 
health,  the  elder  commends  his  sincere  faithfulness  (2 — 4),  and 
especially  his  hospitality  (5 — 8).^  After  a  complaint  and 
warning  to  domineering  Diotrephes  (9 — 10),  whom  Gaius 
is  not  to  imitate,  St.  John  bears  testimony  to  the  worth 
of  Demetrius  (12,  13),  and  then  ends  the  letter  with  a 
salutation,  because  he  hopes  soon  to  see  Gaius  and  does 
not  wish  to  write  any  more  (13 — 15).  The  closing  words 
"  salute  the  friends  by  name,"  if  they  be  the  last  words 
which  we  possess  from  the  pen  of  St.  John,  accord  well  with 
his  last  famous  and  beautiful  traditional  utterance  : — 

"  Filioli,  diligite  alterutnim. 

"  Little  children,  love  one  another." 

Who  Gaius  was  is  entirely  unknown.  It  was  the  com- 
monest of  Roman  names.  It  was  used  in  the  Roman 
law  books  for  "so-and-so,"  like  our  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe.  In  St.  Paul's  letters  we  have  no  less  than  three  Gaiuses  : 
Gaius  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  29),  Gaius  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4), 

'  irepl  iraj'Twi'.     Not  "above  all  things"  as  in  A.  V. 
2  Both  <pt\aSi\<j)la  and  ^iXofeWo  (verse  5). 
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and  a  Gaius  of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  4)  who,  like  St.  John's     3  john. 
correspondent,  was  famous  for  the  necessary  duty  of  Christian 
hospitality.i     The  Gaius  to  whom  St.  John  writes  may  be 
the    Bishop    of    Pergamum    mentioned    in    the    ApostoUc 
Constitutions.^ 

The  word  "  Truth  " — reality,  sincerity,  orthodoxy — occurs 
no  less  than  six  times  in  these  few  verses. 

From  this  Epistle,  as  from  various  allusions  in  St.  Paul,  we 
get  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  early  missionaries.  Some 
who  called  themselves  by  this  name  were  false  teachers, 
against  whom  in  the  last  Epistle,  the  Christian  lady  is  warned. 
Some,  as  we  see  from  what  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  xL  26),  acted  with  an  insolence  and  rapacity  truly 
outrageous.  But  the  true  missionaries  were  fuU  of  self- 
sacrifice  "for  the  Name"  and,  like  St.  Paul,  would  take 
nothing  from  the  Gentiles  (verse  7).  Hence  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  them  to  do  their  work  at  all,  if  the  houses 
of  Christian  friends  had  not  been  freely  opened  to  them. 
Gaius  is  justly  praised  for  his  ready  hospitality.  He  has 
sped  them  on  their  journey  (jr poire fjA^a'i)  "  worthily  of  God  " 
(de/a)9  Tov  Oeov).  It  is  a  truly  Christian  task  to  further  the 
good  work  which  we  cannot  personally  undertake. 

This  little  note  furnishes  us  with  two  contrasted  pictures 
which  St.  John  etches  in  a  few  words  with  the  same  masterly 
pyschological  skill  which  we  see  in  the  Gospel. 

1.  One  is  domineering  Diotrephes.  He  is  represented  as  a 
turbulent  intriguer  who  rejects  St.  John's  authority ;  babbles 
(d>XvapS)v,  garrulous)  against  him  with  wicked  words  ;  refused 
to  receive  the  friends  and  messengers  who  came  with  com- 
mendatory letters  from  him  ;  and  not  content  with  this,  did 
his  best  to  prevent  others  from  receiving  them  and  even 
wished  to  excommunicate  them.  St.  John  had  written 
something  to  the  Church  of  which  this  man  was  a  Presbyter, 


^  Rom.  xu.  13  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2  ;  Tit.  i.  8  ;  Heb.  xiii.  2  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  9, 
»  St  "  "  "     '  ""  ■ 

reetii 
health, 


'  St.  John  prays  that  he  may  be  "in  health."     This  was  a  common  Stoic 
greeting,  but  was  not  common  among  Chi-istians.     Perhaps  Gaius  had  weak 
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3  JOHN,  but  apparently  Diotrephes  had  suppressed  it.  St.  John  warns 
him  that  when  he  comes,  he  will  bring  his  ill-doings  to 
remembrance  before  the  Church.  Perhaps  his  special  reason 
for  writing  to  Gaius  was  that  Gains  had  welcomed  the 
travelling  brethren  whom  Diotrephes  had  tried  to  turn  away. 

It  has  been  thought  impossible  that  any  Presbyter  should 
have  had  the  audacity  to  act  in  this  way  towards  an  Apostle 
of  the  age,  dignity  and  supreme  authority  of  St.  John.  But 
early  Church  history  is  full  of  surprises,  and  the  figure  of 
Diotrephes  is  recognisable  in  the  Church  in  all  ages.  If 
St.  Paul  had  to  contend  with  a  Phygellus  and  an  Alexander 
(1  Timothy  i.  20),  a  Hymenaeus  and  a  Philetus  (2  Timothy 
ii.  17,  18),  and  with  other  nameless  opponents  actuated  by 
the  most  virulent  spirit  of  antagonism,  in  Eome,  Corinth  and 
Galatia,  why  should  not  St.  John  have  met  with  a  Diotrephes  ? 
If  there  were  men  who  could  forge  letters  which  purported  to 
come  from  St.  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii.  2,  iii.  17),  why  should  not  a 
Diotrephes  suppress  a  few  lines  (ii.  verse  9)  written  by 
St.  John  ?  The  brief  missive  has  been  lost  like  many  others 
which  the  Apostles  must  have  written.^ 

2.  A  very  different  person  was  Demetrius,  possibly  the 
bearer  of  this  letter.  All  bore  witness  to  his  character,  and 
St.  John  himself  ratified  the  universal  testimony. 

Thus  even  in  these  few  lines  we  have  vivid  presentations 
of  Gaius,  Diotrephes,  and  Demetrius.  They  also  afford  us  an 
interesting  glimpse  into  the  history  of  the  early  Church,  its 
missionary  activity  and  its  hospitable  unselfishness,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  growth  of  factions  and  of  self-asserting  ambition 
among  its  leading  teachers.  If  we  are  surprised  and  shocked 
to  see  this  early  fading  of  the  orange-flower  and  staining  and 
rending  of  the  white  and  seamless  robe  of  the  Bride  of  Christ, 
we  have  at  the  same  time  a  valuable  indication  that  room 
was  left  in  the  Church  for  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  that 

^  3  John  9.  There  is  a  reading  typa\f/a  &v,  and  the  Vulg.  has  scripsissem 
forsitan.  The  change  of  reading  is  probably  due  to  the  desire  to  exclude  the 
notion  that  any  letter  by  an  Apostle  could  be  lost. 
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while  the  abuse  of  that  spirit  was  repressed   by  the  high     Sjohn. 
personal  authority  of  the  last   Apostle,   the   independence 
itself  is  left  unrestrained,  because  where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  also  is  and  must  be  liberty. 

St.  John  would  have  had  much  more  to  say,  but  prefers  to 
say  it  "  mouth  to  mouth,"  not  by  "  ink  and  reed."  Probably 
he  was  unaccustomed  to,  and  disliked  the  physical  toil  of 
writing,  specially  in  his  old  age.  He  has  said  the  same  to 
the  Elect  Lady.  Possibly  too  it  may  not  have  been  always 
easy  to  procure  papyrus,  especially  if  St.  John  was  writing 
from  his  little  isle  of  retreat  in  Patmos.^ 

^  The  newly-discovered  teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  shows  us  a  state 
of  society  which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  described  in  this  brief 
Epistle, 
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THE  EEVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

WRITTEN    IN   PATMOS   PROBABLY  ABOUT   A.D.    68. 

"  Poi  vidi  .....  un  vecchio  solo 
Veilir  dormendo,  con  la  faccia  arguta. " 

— Dante,  Purgat.  xxix.  142,  143. 

vivra  Se  toBto  apx^  wSivav. — Matt.  xxiv.  8. 
"Sub  Nerone  damnatio  invaluit." — Teetullian. 
"  Tlie  poet  says,  '  Dear  city  of  Cecropa  ; '  wilt  thou  not  say,  '  Dear  City  of 
God '  I  "— Maeo.  Aueblius. 

"  Some  shall  perish  !  write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt  ; 
Perish,  hopeless  and  abhorred. 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guUt." — Cowpek. 


"Yea,  I  come  quickly." — Eet.  xxii.  20. 

The  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  St.  John,  revelation. 

though  it  stands  last  in  the  order  of  our  Canon,  was  the 

earliest,  not  the  latest,  of  the  writings  of  the  Evangelist. 

Misled  by  an  ambiguous  passage  of  Irenaeus,  in  which  it  is 

not  impossible  that  he   fell  into   some   confusion   between 

Domitius  (Nero)  and  Domitian,  many  ancient  and  modern 

writers  have  regarded  it  as  the   last  utterance   of  special 

inspiration.     But  the  whole  force  of  modern  criticism  tends 

to  correct  the  ancient  en-or.^     Internal  evidence  sufficiently 

^  If  Irenaeus  made  a  mistake  in  this  matter  it  is  by  no  means  his  only  one. 
In  matters  of  fact  he  is  very  far  from  being  a  certain  guide.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  he  is  assigning  the  date  of  St.  John's  closing  days  to  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  and  not  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse.  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  a 
Syriac  MS.,  Theophylact  the  author  of  the  lAfe  of  Timotheus,  of  which  ex- 
tracts are  preserved  in  Photius,  Andreas  and  Axethas  (the  earliest  Apocalyptic 
commentators),  probably  also  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  indicate  the 
reign  of  Nero  as  the  epoch  at  which  the  Apocalypse  was  written :  and  this  is 
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REVELATION,  proves  that  the  book  could  not  have  been  written  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  writer  all  but  states  in  so  many 
words  that  he  is  writing  in  the  brief  reign  of  Galba.^    It  must 
be  regarded  as  a   psychological  impossibility  that  St.  John 
should  have  written  the  Gospel  in  extreme  old  age  in  Greek, 
which,  though  unidiomatic  in  structure,  is  comparatively  pure  ; 
and  yet,  some  years  later,  should  have  written  the  Apocalypse 
in  Greek,  more  rugged  and  solecistic  than  that  of  any  other 
book  in  the  New  Testament,  and  even  than  all  but  the  very 
worst  parts  of  the  Septuagint.     It  is  still  more  impossible 
psychologically  that  St.  John  should  have  retrogressed  from  the 
supreme  calmness  and  absolute  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  first  Epistle  to  the   cruder  symbolism,  the  tamultuous 
agitation,  the  intenser  Judaism,  the  fiercer  denunciations,  the 
more  human  tone  and  the  more  imperfect  treatment  of  the 
Apocalypse.     It  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  retrogression  to 
pass  from  the  abstract  and  absolute  forms  in  which  the  Gospel 
and  Epistle  set  forth  to  us  the  conflict  of  good  with  evil,  to 
the  kabbalism  of  numbers  and  the  symbolism   of   strange 
figures ;  from  the  most  ethereal  regions  of  Christian  thought 
to  scarlet  dragons  and  hell-born  frogs ;  from  realms  of  spiritual 
assurance,  in  which  the  pure  azure  of  contemplation  seems  to 
be  unstained  by  any  earthly  cloud  to  dim  images  of  plague  and 
war,  in  which  cries  of  vengeance  ring  through  an  atmosphere 
which  is  lurid  with  fire  and  blood.     The  last  words  of  the 
New  Covenant  Inspiration  were  not  heard  in  this  tumultuous 
record  of  eclipse  and  earthquake,  even  though  the  Divine 
tragedy    (as   Milton   says)    shuts   up   and   intermingles    her 
solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs 

the  view  of  Grotius,  Hammond,  Hicke,  Sohwegler,  Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Zullig, 
De  Wette,  Bunsen,  Neander,  Auberlen,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Krenkel,  Volkmar, 
Stier,  Weiss,  Diisterdieck,  Schaflf,  Eeuss,  Eeville,  Renan,  Aube,  De  Pressense, 
Mam-ice,  Moses  Stuart,  Desprez,  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Westcott, 
and  many  others. 

^  Eev.  xiii.  3 ;  xvii.  10,  11.  The  former  of  these  passages  alludes  to  the 
death  and  resuscitation  of  Nero  (partially  fulfilled  at  least  in  Domitian,  who 
was  regarded  as  Nero  rediviims) ;  the  latter  to  the  five  Emperors  who  preceded 
Galba,  namely,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Gains,  Claudius,  Nero.  This  would  give 
the  date  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  A.D.  68. 
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Qd  harping  symphonies;  but  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  as  ebvelation. 
eaxd  in  Scripture,  breathed  its  last  tones  in  the  two  united 
ooks  which  tell  us  that  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh,"  and 
tiat  "  God  is  Love."  In  the  Apocalypse  ^  John  was  still  a 
Ion  of  Thunder ;  in  the  Gospel  the  red  flames  of  youth  havs 
ecome  a  pure  and  steady  glow  of  love.^ 
It  must  not  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  in  thus  speaking 
re  are  disparaging  the  Apocalypse,  which,  in  its  own  proper 
phere,  in  its  own  historical  connexion,  in  its  proper  interpre- 
ation,  in  its  own  due  place  in  the  economy  of  revelation,  shines 
dth  a  splendour  of  its  own.  It  is  a  book  of  war,  but  the  war 
nds  in  triumph  and  peace.'*  It  is  a  book  of  thunder,  but  the 
oiling  of  the  thunder  dies  away  in  liturgies  and  psalms.* 

*  The  fundamental  tkeology  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of  the  later  writings  is 
he  same,  as  has  been  carefully  and  fully  shown  in  Gebhardt's  Doctrine  0/  the 
ipocalypsi,  and  as  even  Baur  admits  when  he  calls  the  Gospel  a  spiritualised 
Apocalypse  (Die  Evang.  p.  380).  In  both  Christ  is  represented  as  the  victim 
iiamb.  (The  hfvlov  of  the  Apocalypse  is  perhaps  chosen,  rather  than  the  word 
ijoihs  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  best  antithesis  to  Bripiov.)  In.  both  He  is  called 
'  the  Word."  In  both  we  read  of  the  Living  Water.  Both  give  prominence 
;o  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (xii.  10),  "  They  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they 
xave  pierced "  ;  both,  in  this  quotation,  diverge  in  the  same  way  from  the 
L/XX.  There  are  many  isolated  resemblances  of  phrase  and  construction 
see  xiii.  13,  16),  and  in  relation  to  many  doctrines  an  identity  of  essence 
mderlies  the  dissimilarity  of  form.  Yet  there  is  also  a  wide  difference  between 
ihese  writings.  The  material  eschatology  of  the  Apocalypse  becomes  in  the 
Sospel  and  Epistle  a  spiritual  consummation.  In  the  Apocalypse  Christ  is 
rather  the  Judge  and  the  Avenger  than  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  Antichrist 
3f  the  Apocalypse  is  Nero  ;  the  Antichrists  of  the  later  writings  are  incipient 
Gnostics.  In  the  Apocalypse  Heaven  is  a  future  splendour ;  in  the  later 
writings  a  present  and  living  realisation  of  eternal  life.  In  the  Apocalypse 
the  persecuted  Christians  are  consoled  with  the  promise  of  what  shall  be  ;  in 
the  later  writings  with  the  knowledge  of  what  is.  See  among  others, 
Lechler,  Apost.  Zeitalt.  199-201.  Eeuss,  Eist.  de  la  TMol.  Ghrtt.  ii.  564-571. 
Ewald,  Johan.  Schriften,  ii.  1,  52,  53,  62,  63;  Diisterdieck,  pp.  73-80, 
md  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  ii.  179-323.  These  differences,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  same  author,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
shat  more  than  twenty  years  elapsed  between  the  time  when  St.  John  wrote 
;he  Apocalypse  when  he  was,  so  to  speak,  emerging  from  the  synagogue  (Rev. 
i.  9  ;  iii.  9  ;  xi.  1,  19,  &o.),  and  the  ripe  old  age  when  after  the  Fall  of 
Ferusalem,  and  with  all  the  enlightenment  which  dawned  on  his  mind,  in 
lonsequence  of  the  development  of  Christian  history,  he  left  to  the  Church 
ihe  precious  legacy  of  his  last  Vfritings. 

^  Weiss,  Leben  Jesu,  i.  101. 

'  "  War  "  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse  nine  times  ;  and  only  seven  times  in  the 
est  of  the  New  Testament.  "To  war"  occurs  six  times,  and  only  once  (Jas, 
V.  2)  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament. 

*  Comp.  Eenan,  L' Antichrist,  p.  381. 
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EEVELATioN.  We  could  ill  afford  to  lose — all  Christian  thought  would  be 
the  poorer  if  we  lost — this  superb  and  stormy  protest  against 
the  apparent  triumph  of  evil ;  this  magnificent  and  tempes- 
tuous assertion  of  hopes  which  no  darkness  could  extinguish, 
no  seas  of  blood  could  drown.  Each  part  and  each  form  of 
revelation  has  its  own  necessary  function,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered relatively  to  the  whole  of  which  it  is  an  essential  part. 
The  apocalyptic  form  of  literature,  so  popular  in  the  first 
century,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  to  be  generically 
inferior  to  the  prophetic.  They  did  not  dream  of  placing  the 
Book  of  Daniel  on  a  level  with  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah.  The 
Apocalypse  is  the  "  Daniel "  of  the  New  Testament,  and  we 
shall  wilfully  throw  away  the  sole  key  to  its  interpretation  if 
we  do  not  interpret  it  by  the  well-recognised  principles  which 
dominate  the  whole  literature  of  which  it  is  a  specimen.  In 
its  imagery,  in  its  scope,  in  its  expressions,  it  is  closely 
analogous,  not  only  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but  also  to  the 
nearly  contemporary  apocalypses  of  the  Books  of  Enoch, 
Esdras,  and  Baruch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas,  and  the  Pseudo-Sibylline  oracles.  Every  one  of 
these  books,  without  exception,  describes,  in  certain  recog- 
nised cycles  of  imagery,  events  which  were  either  actually  or 
nearly  synchronous  with  the  publication  of  the  books  them- 
selves. Their  vaticinations  were  never  intended  to  be  under- 
stood as  anticipated  history.  The  predictive  element  belongs 
only  to  their  literary  form.  They  were,  and  were  only  meant 
to  be,  applications  of  eternal  principles  to  contemporary  facts. 
Their  object  is  didactic  and  practical,  not  predictive.  An 
Apocalypse  is  essentially  and  of  necessity  a  cryptograph  to 
the  uninitiated,  though  it  would  have  been  valueless  and 
would  have  entirely  failed  of  its  purpose  if  it  had  not  been 
intelligible  to  the  readers  for  whom  it  was  meant.  The  form 
of  these  writings  was  due  originally  and  chiefly  to  the  dangers 
of  the  times.  We  see  in  reading  Josephus  how  constantly 
he  has  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  peril  of  awaking  the 
jealous  susceptibilities  of  his  Roman  readers,  although  he 
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stood  to  them  in  so  friendly  a  relation,  and  was  under  the  revelation. 
immediate  protection  and  patronage  of  the  Flavian  emperors. 
If  a  traitorous  Jew  like  Josephus  had  to  be  careful  when  he 
stood  merely  on  the  neutral  ground  of  history;  if  even  Peter 
has  to  allude  to  Eome  under  the  name  "  Babylon  ;"  if  St.  Paul 
could  only  refer  dimly  to  "  the  checker "  and  "  the  check," 
and  "  the  man  of  sin "  in  language  of  studied  reticence  and 
obscurity;  if  (as  has  been  conjectured)  St.  Luke  broke  off  the 
Acts  at  a  point  beyond  which  it  became  perilous  to  describe 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  Empire — how  could  St. 
John  have  possibly  written  of  such  days  as  those  of  Nero 
without  the  utmost  peril,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the 
whole  Christian  community,  if  he  had  not  veiled  his  concep- 
tions in,  a  form  which  would  have  seemed  grotesque  and 
meaningless  to  heathen  informers?  If  these  circumstances 
had  received  their  proper  weight — if  the  necessary  conditions 
of  all  apocalyptic  literature  had  been  duly  borne  in  mind— 
this  book  would  not  have  been  treated  as  a  repellent  enigma 
which  could  only  be  abandoned  to  fanatical  interpreters.  The 
shocking  series  of  misinterpretations  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected — the  reactionary  sense  of  impatience,  and  even  of 
dislike,  which  it  has  inspired — its  positive  and  determined 
rejection,  not  only  by  Alogi  and  Antichiliasts,  but  by  some 
eminent  Christian  writers  in  all  ages,  from  the  days  of  the 
Presbyter  Gaius,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Eusebius  of 
Oaesarea,  to  those  of  Erasmus,  Zwingli,  and  Luther,  and 
frpm  the  Eeformation  down  to  Scaliger,  Lowth,  South, 
Schleiermacher,  and  Goethe  ^ — have  been  due  to  the  rejection 

'  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  says  that  the  Alogi  "jeered  "  at  the  Apocalypse 
(xXfuctfocTei),  and  that  many  criticised  and  condemned  it  with  extreme 
severity.  Gains  and  others  attributed  it  to  Cerinthus.  It  is  omitted  from 
the  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  363).  Junilius  tells  us  that  the 
Eastern  Church  had  great  doubts  about  it.  Primasius  in  the  si^xth  century 
confesses  that  there  was  much  in  it  which  he  could  not  comprehend.  Jerome 
and  Augustine  speak  of  its  obscujity.  The  dislike  of  the  ancient  Church  to 
the  narrow  literalism  of  the  Millenarians  prejudiced  them  against  the  book. 
Cardinal  Cajetan  says  that  he  could  not  interpret  it  literally.  Zwingli  re- 
garded it  as  non- Biblical  (" Dann  es  nit  ein  Ublisch  Bttch  ist").  Tyndale 
wrote  no  preface  to  it.  Luther  calls  it  "a  dumb  prophecy,"  and  said  that 
Christ  could  neither  be  learnt  nor  recognised  in  it.  Gravina  thought  that  its 
exegesis  involved  danger.    De  Wette  said  that  whole  chapters  of  it  were  hk§ 
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HBVELATioN.  bj  the  instiiictive  feeling  of  Christians  of  the  conflicting 
schemes  of  exegesis  which  have  distorted  this  book,  page 
after  page,  into  a  clumsy,  fantastic,  and  impossible  approxima- 
tion to  events,  religious  and  secular,  during  the  nineteen 
Christian  centuries.  Men  have  felt  that  the  very  conception 
of  prophecy  would  have  been  degraded  by  a  minute  praede- 
scription  of  future  history,  and  that  the  very  basis  of  charity 
was  overthrown  by  the  "loud-lunged  anti-Babylonianisms" 
of  "  heated  pulpiteers,"  each  hurling  at  the  other  the  con- 
flicting anathemas  of  their  religious  partisanship.  Nothing 
but  offence  and  degradation  could  be  the  issue  of  principles 
of  exposition — the  outcome  often  of  confident  ignorance  and 
bitter  intolerance — which  applied  "the  single  eagle"  or 
"angel"  of  Rev.  vii.  13  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  to  St.  John,  to  St.  Paul,  and  to  Christ; — which 
interpreted  the  fallen  star  of  ix.  1  as  an  evil  spirit,  or  the 
Beast,  Eleazer,  or  Arius,  or  Origen  (!),  or  Romulus  Augustulus, 
or  the  Emperor  Valens,  or  Hildebrand,  or  Mohammed,  or 
Napoleon; — which  made  the  locusts  imply  Saracens,  the 
mendicant  orders,  Jesuits,  or  Protestants ; — and  in  which  the 
Seven  Thunders  were  the  seven  Crusades,  or  seven  Protestant 
kingdoms,  or  the  Papal  Bull  of  Leo  X.  against  Luther  !  Such 
systems  and  such  methods  of  interpretation  are  things  of  the 
past.  We  may  be  confident  that  no  such  anachronism  will 
again  be  perpetrated  by  any  competent  writer.  It  is  now 
becoming  a  more  and  more  universal  conviction  that  the 
Book  of  Revelation  deals  with  the  events  by  which  its  com- 
position was  suggested ;  that  its  symbols  have  no  direct 
connexion  with  the  accidental  analogies  for  which  modern 
history  has  been  ransacked  ;  that  it  is  not  an  enigmatic 
anticipation  of  Gibbon,  or  Milman,  or  Neander  and  Gieseler, 
breathing  of  theological  hatred  and  sectarian  animosity ;  that 
in  writing  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  about  the  "  three  frogs " 

empty  vials.  Dusteidieok  calls  it  deutero-oanonical.  Adam  Clarke  said  that 
he  could  not  pretend  to  explain  it.  Robert  South  even  ventured  to  say  in  one 
of  his  sermons  that  "the  more  it  was  studied,  the  less  was  it  understood,  as 
generally  either  finding  a  man  cracked  or  leaving  him  so." 
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which  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon,  the  Beast,  and  eevelation. 

the  False  Prophet,  St.  John  was  not  indicating  either  the 

French  Revolution  or  "  the  growth  of  Tractarianism ; "  finally, 

that  if  the  anticipations  of  the  Seer  have  "  germinant  and 

springing  developments,"  it  is  because  his  book  describes  the 

never-ending  conflict  of  Christ  with  Antichrist  of  which  the 

world's  history  is  full,  and  because  all  eternal  principles  are 

capable  of  infinite  applications.  As  the  key  to  the  Book  of  Daniel 

lies  in  the  recognition  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as  "  the  little 

horn,"  so  the  key  to  the  contemporary  interpretation  of  the 

Apocalypse  has  not  been  flung  either  into  the  Sea  of  Patmos 

or  the  Maeander,  but  lies  in  the  identification  of  Nero  with 

the  Wild  Beast,  which  is  now  accepted  by  almost  every  one 

of  the  leading  critics  in  England,  Germany,  and  France.^ 

The  true  grandeur  of  the  Apocalypse  lies  in  its  applicability 
to  the  terrible  days  in  which  it  was  written,  and  in  the  fact 
that  it  expressed  the  inextinguishable  hopes  and  indomitable 
courage  of  Christianity  when  Christians  first  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  such  perils  as  had  never  before  been 
dreamt  of  "Without  tears,"  says  Bengel,  "it  was  not 
written ;  without  tears  it  cannot  be  understood."  It  is  rather 
a  paean  of  exultation  poured  forth  out  of  the  midst  of 
anguish  than  "a  miserere  wrung  from  mighty  grief."  The 
words  in  which  it  was  written  as  they  sprang  fresh  and  burn- 
ing from  the  heart  of  the  Seer,  passed,  fresh  and  burning,  in 
all  the  full  force  of  their  then  intelligible  symbols,  into  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  they  appealed.  It  was  not  written 
to  inflate  the  spiritual  pride,  and  gratify  the  speculative 
curiosity  of  handfuls  of  Christians  in  Smyrna  and  Laodicea, 
by  setting  forth  in  a  mass  of  fantastic  enigmas  and  monstrous 
symbols  the  career  of  Theodosius  or  Mohammed,  or  the 
Mediaeval  Papacy,  but — in  exact  conformity  with  the  laws 
which  governed  the  strange  form  of  literature  to  which  it 

'  The  healing  of  the  death- wounded  head,  and  the  phrases  "  which  was,  and 
is  not,  and  is  about  to  come  out  of  the  abyss,"  and  "  he  is  an  eighth,  and  is 
of  the  seventh  "  are  allusions  to  the  universally  believed  escape  cr  future 
resuscitation  of  Nero.     Ideally  it  was  more  than  fulfilled  in  Domitiar, 
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EEVELATioN.  belonged — it  was  meant  to  tell  them  in  what  spirit  they 
should  face  the  human  Antichrists  of  Pagan  Eome — "the 
world  rulers  of  this  darkness  " — the  deadly  combination  of  a 
Judaism  and  a  Paganism,  each  at  the  nadir  of  their  degrada- 
tion, yet  arrayed  side  by  side  in  their  sanguinary  decadence  to 
overwhelm  and  murder  them.  It  was  a  rallying  cry  to  the 
armies  of  Christ,  at  the  moment  when  they  seemed  to  be 
trampled  in  irremediable  defeat ;  it  was  meant  to  show  thenl 
in  what  light  they  were  to  regard  the  Neronian  Persecution 
and  the  Jewish  Eebellion.  It  expressed  the  thoughts  of  men 
who  had  seen  Peter  crucified  and  Paul  beheaded.  It  is  "  the 
thundering  reverberation  of  a  mighty  spirit"  struck  into 
stormy  music  by  the  plectrum  of  apparent  overthrow.  To 
understand  it  rightly  we  must  read  it  by  the  lurid  light  of 
the  bale-fires  of  martyrdom  as  they  flared  upon  the  palace- 
gardens  of  the  Beast  from  the  abyss.  We  must  try  to  feel  as 
Christians  felt  when  they  saw  their  brethren  torn  by  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  amphitheatre,  or  standing  as  living  torches,  each 
in  his  pitchy  tunic,  on  one  ghastly  night  at  Eome.  Such  a 
book  was  needed  in  the  awful  days  when  men  saw  an  Anti- 
christ, a  wicked  human  god,  sitting  absolute,  and  slavishly 
adored  upon  the  throne  of  the  civilised  world ;  when  the 
Devil,  the  Beast,  and  the  False  Prophet,  were  holding  foul 
orgies  in  the  streets  of  the  mystic  Babylon,  red  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  the  Lord.  It  was  written  in  days  of  earth- 
quakes, and  inundations,  and  volcanic  outbursts,  and  horrible 
prodigies.  Emperor  after  emperor  was  perishing  by  poison, 
suicide,  or  slaughter.  Alike  Eome  and  Jerusalem  had  been 
deluged  with  massacre.  Men  were  gnawing  their  tongues 
with  pain  and  terror.  The  sun  of  human  life  seemed  to  be 
setting  amid  seas  of  blood  ;  the  air  Avas  full  of  the  vultures 
of  retribution  as  they  gathered  to  the  carcass  of  decadent 
societies  with  the  rusliing  of  their  abominable  wings.  At 
such  an  hour— perhaps  the  dimmest  and  the  most  disastrous 
which  ever  fell  upon  an  afflicted  world — the  Seer  still 
prophesies  triumphantly  of  the  coming  dawn. 
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At  such  an  hour  of  visitation — while  earth  seemed  to  reel  kevelation. 
under  the  stroke  of  her  judgments,  and  the  stars  of  heaven  to 
be  shaken  from  their  places  as  the  fig-tree  sheddeth  its  ripe 
figs — when  the  little  bands  of  the  faithful  were  fleeing  to 
the  mountains  from  the  horrors  of  doomed  Jerusalem,  or 
being  crushed  to  earth  under  the  iron  heels  of  murderous 
Rome — he  sings  the  dii:ge  of  expiring  anarchies  and  dead 
religions,  but  the  simultaneous  birth  of  a  new  order,  the 
brightness  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  the  ultimate 
victory  of  peace  and  holiness,  the  descent  from  heaven  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  like  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  The 
agonies  of  his  time  were  but  "  the  woes  of  the  Messiah " — 
the  travail-throes  of  the  future  age.  The  key  to  the  whole 
Apocalypse  is  the  repeated  promise,  "  The  time  is  at  hand ' " 
"Behold,  I  come!"  "I  come  quickly!"  "Maran  atha — 
The  Lord  is  at  hand  ! "  The  Book  by  its  very  title  implies 
a  manifestation  of  Christ. 

The  essential  ideas  and  entire  structure  of  the  Apocalypse 
show  us  those  deep  and  subtle  resemblances  in  the  midst  of 
difference  which  deepen  our  conviction  that  in  reading  the 
Apocalypse  we  are  reading  an  earlier  book  by  the  author  of 
the  Gospel.  It  was  the  mental  habit  of  St.  John  to  regard 
all  the  facts  of  life  and  religion  in  absolute  antitheses,  and 
this  book  is  from  end  to  end  the  development  of  an  antithetic 
parallelism.  It  shows  us  the  struggle  of  good  and  evil,  of 
hght  and  darkness.  Every  Divine  archetype  has  its  hideous 
or  blasphemous  parody.  There  is  God  and  Satan ;  there  is 
the  Lamb  and  the  Wild  Beast ;  there  is  the  Harlot  City  and 
the  New  Jerusalem ;  there  is  Michael  and  the  Dragon ;  there 
is  heaven  and  the  abyss ;  there  are  the  armies  of  the  saints 
and  the  armies  of  idolaters  :  there  is  the  Trinity  of  Heaven 
and  the  "  Triad  of  anti-Christianity,"  the  Trinity  of  Hell. 

The  outline  of  the  book  is  as  follows : 

After  the  Prologue,  which  occupies  the  first  eight  verses, 
there  follow  seven  sections. 

1.  The  letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  (i.  9 — iii,  22), 
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EEVELAiioN.        2.  The  Seveii  Seals  (iv. — vii.). 

3.  The  Seven  Trumpets  (viii. — xi.). 

4.  The  Seven  Mystic  Figures — 

The  Sun-clothed  Woman ;  the  Red  Dragon ;  the  Man-child ; 
the  Wild  Beast  from  the  Sea ;  the  Wild  Beast  from  the  Land  ; 
the  Lamb  on  Mount  Sion;  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  Cloud 
(xii. — xiv.). 

5.  The  Seven  Vials  (xv. — xvi.). 

6.  The  Doom  of  the  Foes  of  Christ  (xvii. — xx.). 

7.  The  Blessed  Consummation  (xxi. — xxii.  7).  The 
Epilogue  (xxii.  8 — 21). 

The  letters  to  the  Churches  are  normally  sevenfold,  con- 
sisting of  the  address,  the  title  of  the  speaker,  the  encomium, 
the  reproof,  the  warning,  the  promise,  and  the  solemn  appeal. 
Each  Church  represents  a  different  phase  of  Christian  life. 
Two — Smyrna,faithful  amid  Jewish  persecutions,  Philadelphia, 
faithful  and  militant — receive  unmingled  praise ;  two — Sardis, 
slumbering,  though  not  past  awakenment,  Laodicea,  proud  and 
lukeAvarm — receive  unmitigated  reproof;  three — Ephesus, 
faithful,  though  waxing  cold,  Pergamum,  faithful  amid 
heathen  persecutions,  but  with  Antinomian  temptations, 
Thyatira,  faithful,  but  too  tolerant  of  Antinomian  seductions 
— are  addressed  in  terms  of  mingled  praise  and  blame. 

Then  begins  the  Apocalyptic  section  of  the  book.  A 
splendid  vision  burns  before  the  eyes  of  the  Seer.  He  sees 
the  Throne  of  God  and  the  Immortalities  (Xwa)  of  Heaven. 
On  the  right  of  Him  who  sat  on  the  throne  lies  a  seven-sealed 
book,  which  none  is  found  worthy  to  unseal  but  the  Lion  of 
the  Tribe  of  Judah,  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  Amid  an 
universal  outburst  of  triumph  and  blessing  He  takes  the 
book,  and  opens  it  seal  by  seal. 

As  each  seal  is  opened  there  is  a  fresh  vision. 

The  first  is  opened,  and  a  crowned  rider  springs  forth  on  a 
white  horse  conquering  and  to  conquer,  armed  with  a  bow,  to 
smite  his  enemies,  not  as  yet  in  close  conflict,  but  from  afar. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  the  Christ. 
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The  second  is  opened,  and  War  rides  forth  on  a  fiery  horse,  revelation. 
[t  is  a  symbol  of  the  internecine  conflicts  which  at  that  epoch 
raged  alike  in  Judea  and  in  the  Roman  world. 

The  third  is  opened,  and  Famine  on  a  black  horse  rides 
forth  unarmed,  but  with  a  balance  in  his  hand,  and  uttering 
an  edict  of  awful  scarcity.  It  indicates  an  epoch  scourged  by 
famines  severe  and  almost  continuous,  which  fiUed  Eome  with 
alarm  and  misery,  and  reduced  Jerusalem  to  the  horrors  of 
murder  and  cannibalism. 

The  fourth  is  opened,  and  Death  rides  forth  on  a  livid  horse, 
followed  by  Hades  to  receive  the  prey.  It  is  the  symbol  of 
pestUence  and  other  scourges.  In  Eome  in  the  days  of  Nero 
a  pestilence  slew  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  single  year. 
At  Jerusalem  from  this  and  other  causes  there  was  "  a  glut  of 
mortality,"  from  which  it  is  calculated  that  during  the  siege 
there  perished  not  less  than  one  million  souls. 

The  fifth  is  opened,  and  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  in  the 
Neronian  persecution — which  is  called  "  the  great  tribula- 
tion " — cry  for  vengeance,  and  are  bidden  to  wait  a  while. 

The  sixth  is  opened,  and  there  is  an  outburst  of  signs  lurid 
and  terrible,  which  usher  in  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
imminent  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  close  of  the  Old 
Dispensation. 

Before  the  seventh  seal  is  opened  the  servants  of  God  are 
sealed  upon  their  foreheads,  and  there  is  an  awful  pause. 
Then  to  the  seven  great  Angels  are  given  trumpets  to  blow 
the  signal  blasts  of  doom.  A  censer  filled  with  fire  from  the 
altar  is  hurled  down  to  earth,  and  thunders  and  voices  echo 
its  crashing  faU.  The  judgments  which  follow  the  blast  of 
each  trumpet  represent  the  widening  spread  and  more  tragical 
incidence  of  judgments  similar  to  the  former — which  however 
are  neither  definite  nor  continuous  nor  rigidly  historical. 
These  visions — retrogressive  and  iterative,  like  those  of 
Pharaoh  and  of  Joseph  and  of  Daniel — no  longer  affect  a 
fourth  part  but  a  third  part  of  the  earth  ;  that  is,  they  afflict 
the  Eoman  Empire  as  symbolising  the  whole  Pagan  world. 
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RsvELATioN.  They  recur  in  cycles,  but  constantly  deepen  in  intensity.  The 
trumpet-judgments  represent  in  terrifying  and  colossal  images 
the  catastrophes  which  marked  that  epoch.  We  read  in  the 
history  of  that  period  about  storms  and  inundations,  earth- 
quakes and  devastations  of  hail,  internecine  civil  wars,  the 
bloodshed  of  battles  which  stained  the  rivers  and  seas,  the 
poisoning  of  springs  and  fountains,  the  overthrow  and  assassi- 
nation of  rulers,  the  carnage,  the  riotous  wickedness,  the 
demoniac  frenzy  aad  indescribable  anguish,  the  gathering 
hosts  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the 
anticipated  Parthian  invasions,  the  epidemics  of  massacre 
unparalleled  in  all  the  rest  of  history.  What  else  can  we 
make  of  these  burning  mountains  flung  down  into  seas  of 
blood ;  the  great  star  Absinth,  which  makes  the  waters  bitter ; 
this  smiting  with  darkness  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  ; — 
these  scorpion-locusts  swarming  out  of  the  abyss ;  these  two 
hundred  million  horsemen,  breast-plated  with  fiery  jacinth, 
and  riding  on  lion-headed  steeds,  who,  with  their  flames  and 
amphisbaena-stmgs,  slay  the  third  part  of  men  who  do  not 
repent?  These  strange  scenes  are  described  in  symbols 
suggested  by  the  Plagues  of  Egypt  and  the  old  prophets,  and 
are  repeated  in  other  Apocalyptic  books  of  this  period.  They 
either  imply  nothing  to  which  we  can  attach  any  definite 
significance,  or  they  are  pictures  of  events  synchronous,  oi: 
imminent,  or  anticipated,  seen  through  the  lurid  and  blood- 
red  mist  of  cryptographic  images,  and  described  in  the  familiar 
hyperboles  of  Semitic  metaphor.  The  trumpets  are  a  sketch 
of  contemporary  calamities  written  in  language  which  is  a 
hundred-fold  reverberation  of  the  woes  depicted  by  Isaiah  and 
Joel,  and  the  prophets  of  Judah  and  Israel  in  ancient  days. 

Then  follows  an  episode  which  has  never  been  fully  under- 
stood. An  angel  of  sun-like  face,  robed  in  clouds,  and 
crowned  with  the  rainbow,  descends  with  a  little  book  in  his 
hand,  and  when  he  speaks  in  the  voice  as  of  a  lion  seven 
thunders  utter  things  which  the  Seer  is  forbidden  to  write. 
The  Angel  swears  with  uplifted  hand  that  at  the  seventh 
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trumpet-blast  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished.    The  eevelatioit. 

Seer  is  bidden  to  eat  the  roll.     In  his  mouth  it  is  sweet  as 

honey ;  in  his  belly  it  is  bitter.    This  imagery  seems  to  imply 

that  much  of  the  future  is  to  be  left  in  mystery,  and  that  the 

things  which  are  to  be  revealed  will  have  commingled  the 

bitterness  of  judgment  and  the  sweetness  of  consolation.    The 

six  seals  have  affected  the  fourth  part  of  all  mankind ;  after 

the  sealing  of  the  servants  of  God  (i.e.,  the  members  of  the 

Christian  Church)    the  six   trumpets  affect  only  Jews   and 

Pagans.     Before  the  seventh  trumpet,  after   the   measuring 

of  the  Temple,  the  preaching,  martyrdom,  and  resuscitation 

of  the  two  witnesses,  and  the  great  earthquake  which  shakes 

down  a  tenth  part  of  their  city,  the  remnant  of  the  Jews 

repent  and  give   glory  to   God.     The  total  failure  of  any 

Christian  commentator   in  any  age  to  do  more  than  guess 

at    the   significance   of    these   symbols,   and    the    complete 

variance  of  the  explanations  suggested  for  them,  shows  that 

they  belong  to  the  subordinate  and  less  essential  elements 

of  the  book.     If  neither  Irenaeus  the  hearer  of  Polycarp,  nor 

Polycarp  the  hearer  of  St.  John,  nor  the  learned  schools  of 

Alexandria   and   Antioch,  nor   Augustine,  nor   Jerome,   nor 

Andreas,  nor  Arethas,  have  succeeded  in  throwing  the  least 

light  on  the  definite  historic  meaning  of  these  symbols,  it  is 

impossible — and   therefore  must   be  needless — for  us  to  do 

more  than  to  try  and  grasp  such  eternal  principles  as  they,  no 

less  than  the  rest  of  the  book,  consistently  imply. 

The  next  vision,  on  the  other  hand,  is  retrospective  and 
perfectly  clear.  A  star-crowned  woman,  representing  the 
ideal  Church  of  Israel,  brings  forth  a  man-child,  who  sym- 
bolises partly  the  Messiah,  partly  the  Christian  Church.  A 
scarlet  dragon,  with  seven  diademed  heads  and  ten  horns — 
an  emblem  of  Satan  as  represented  by  the  Koman  Empire 
with  its  seven  successive  Emperors  and  its  ten  Provincial- 
Governors — endeavours  to  devour  the  Child.  But  the  Woman, 
the  Mother-Church  of  Jerusalem  which  had  rocked  the 
cradle  of  Gentile  Christianity,  flies  to  the  Wilderness— to 
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KEVELATioN.  Petia,  Oil  the  edge  of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  is  there  safe  for 

1,260  days,  i.e.  during  the  horrors  of  the  three  and  a  half 

years  between  the  time  when  Vespasian  began  his  dreadful 

work  in  Judea,  and  A.D.  70,  when  city  and  temple  perished 

in  fire  and  blood.     The  Dragon  is  overcome  by  Michael,  and 

the  Woman,  aided  by  the  eagle-wings  of  divine  protection, 

escapes  in  safety. 

Then  in  the  vision   of  the  Wild   Beast  from   the   Sea, 

St.   John   intimates,   as   clearly   as    any    Apocalypse    could 

possibly  intimate,  that  he  is  speaking  of  Rome  and  Nero.^ 

He  describes  this  Wild  Beast  by  sixteen  distinctive  marks, 

every  one  of  which  points  to  Rome  and  Nero,  and  most  of 

them  to  Nero  only ;  and  then,  in  a  very  common  form  of 

enigma,  known  to  the  Jews  as  Qematria,  and  to  the  Greeks 

as  isopse;phia,  he  gives  the  numerical  equivalent  of  the  Wild 

Beast's  name.     That  equivalent  is  three  sixes — 6  6  6 — three 

numbers  symbolic  of  earthliness  and  imperfection.     In  the 

same  way   in  the   Sibylline  books  the  name  of  Rome  is 

isopsephically  represented  in  the  number  948,  and  the  name 

of  Jesus  is   indicated  by  three   perfect   numbers — 8   units, 

8   tens,  8    hundreds — 888.      This    suggestion    of   numerical 

equivalents   for   the   letters   of    names   had    in    it    nothing 

essentially  mysterious.    In  itself  it  was  as  easy  to  decijoher  as 

when  Dante  prophesies  in  the  Purgaforio  (xxxiii.  43)  that  500, 

10,  and  55  should  slay  the  harlot  and  the  giant.    In  Dante  the 

three  numbers  stand  for  DXV,  i.e.  Dux,  and  refer  to  Can  Grande, 

Lord  of  Verona.^     Any  ordinary  reader  would  instantly  (and 

''  For  a  further  elucidation  I  must  refer  to  my  Early  Days  of  Christianity, 
ii.  281-301.  In  the  Sibylline  verses  Nero  is  called  "  the  Beast,"  "  the  serpent," 
&c.  The  belief  that  666  =  Nero  Caesar  "IDp  )1"13  is  adopted  by  Fritzsohe,  Benary, 
Reuss,  Hitzig,  Volkmar,  Ewald,  &o.  In  the  ancient  various  readings  616  is 
the  correction  of  some  reader  who  dropped  the  iinal  n  in  the  word  Neron. 

-  The  only  difference  is  that  in  Dante's  enigma  the  word  Dux,  "leader,"  is 
not  expressed  isopsephically  but  with  reference  to  the  Roman  numerals,  D,  X,  V. 
And  yet  simple  as  is  the  solution  he  adds, 

E  forse  che  la  mia  narrazion  buia, 
Qual  Temi  e  Sfinge,  men  ti  persuade, 
Perchi  a  lor  modo  lo  intelletto  attuia  ; 
Ma  toato  fien  li  fatti,  le  Naiade 

Che  solveranno  questo  enigma  forte, 
Senza  danno  di  pecore  e  di  biade. 
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for  the  Christian  community  very  perilously)  have  deciphered  revelation. 

the  riddle  had  not  St.  John  intentionally  made  his  Gematria 

correspond  to  Hehrew  letters  and  not  to  Greek.     In  Hebrew 

letters  the  names  Neron  Kesar — Nero  Caesar — give  6  6  6. 

Even  to  the  early  fathers — who  guessed  the  solution  Lateinos 

— it  was  known  that  St.  John  meant  by  the  Wild  Beast 

Nero  and  the  Roman  Empire.     Of  course,  Lateinos,  "  a  Latin 

man,"  could  not  possibly  be  the  real  solution,  but  it  pointed 

in  the  right  direction.     Nor  were  they  far  wrong  when  they 

guessed  Teitan,  for  Titan  was  an  old  name  for  the  sun,  and 

Nero  affected  the  attributes  of  the  sun,  and  had   himself 

represented  as  the  sun-god  with  radiated  head  in  the  huge 

colossus  of  himself  which  he  reared   at  Rome.     Another 

ancient  guess,  Uuanthas,  is  probably  also  intended  to  indicate 

Nero,   who   prided   himself  on   the   long   hair   which   grew 

down  his   neck.     If    the    early  writers   failed    to   discover 

the  exact  equivalent,  it  was  only  because  most  of  them  were 

entirely  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  them  as 

it  occurred  simultaneously  to  many  modern  scholars,  to  try 

the  solution  of  the  isopsephia  in  Hebrew.^ 

The  second  Wild  Beast,  also  called  the  False  Prophet,  is 
described  by  ten  indications.^    No  breath  of  tradition  as  to 

"And  iaply  my  narration  dark  like  those 

Of  Sphinx,  or  Themia,  credit  may  not  claim, 

Since  o'er  the  mind  like  them  a  cloud  it  throws, 
But  soon  this  hard  enigma  to  explain. 

Events  shall  he  the  CEdipus  ;  nor  blade 

Nor  flock  therefrom  shall  injury  sustain." — 'Weighi!. 
'  If  it  he  objected  that  Nero  neither  returned  to  life  nor  reappeared,  the 
answer  is  twofold,  (1)  At  this  epoch  both  among  Jews,  Christians,  and 
heathens,  there  was  a  universal  expectation  that  he  would,  an  expectation  that 
lasted  centuries  later  (Suet.  Nero.  40-57  ;  Tao.  Sist.  i.  2  ;  ii.  8,  9  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  Ixiv.  9  ;  Lactant.  Mart.  Persec.  2  ;  Aug.  Civ.  Dei.  xx.  19  ;  Sulpic.  Sever, 
ii.  36  ;  Jerome  on  Dan.  xi.  28  ;  Chrysostom  on  2  Thess.  ii.).  (2)  Domitian  was 
regarded  and  universally  spoken  of  as  a  second  Nero  (Suet.  Tit.  7 ;  Tert. 
Apol.  5  ;  De  Pall.  4  ;  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  35,  &c.).  Moreover  Otho  at  the  beginning 
of  his  short  reign  not  only  allowed  himself  to  be  saluted  as  Nero,  but  even 
wrote  to  the  Promnces  in  Nero's  name.  Further,  as  Thiersch  says,  the  popular 
legend  involved  an  ideal  truth.  Symbolically  speaking,  Nero  did  return,  and 
every  Antichrist,  from  Antioohus  Epiphanes  downwards,  has  had  Neroniau 
characteristics. 

'  Tliey  wiU  be  found  detailed  and  explained  In  Early  Days  of  Christianity 
ii.  301-330. 
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e::velation.  the  meaning  of  this  symbol  has  come  down  to  us,  but  a  study 
of  the  hints  thrown  out  point  almost  with  certainty  to 
Vespasian.  The  symbol  is,  however,  in  all  likelihood,  a  com- 
posite one,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  other  apocalyptic 
figures;  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  into  the  main 
symbol  are  infused  subordinate  touches  which  point  to  two 
False  Prophets — Simon  Magus  and  Josephus,  who,  in  their 
way,  were  representatives  of  the  sorcery  and  superstition  and 
false  religion  which  helped  to  support  an  abominable  tyranny, 
Vespasian,  who  was  himself  a  worker  of  lying  miracles 
("signs"),  upheld  the  power  of  Nero.  By  this  composite 
symbol  is  perhaps  intended  every  element  of  influence — 
Pagan,  Jewish,  and  heretical — which  aided  Nero  in  the  two 
cities,  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  which  are  perpetually  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Seer.^ 

The  following  chapters  are  more  "general,  and  for  the  most 
part  explain  themselves.  Intermingled  with  resplendent 
visions  of  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion,  with  the  virgin  mul- 
titude, and  the  Angel  with  an  eternal  Gospel  in  his  hand,  the 
millennium  of  the  Saints,  and  the  jewelled  glories  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  through  whose  streets  flows  the  River  of  the 
Water  of  Life,  and  wherein  there  is  no  more  curse,  are  seen 
the  awful  Visions  of  the  Judgment,  the  vintage  of  the  wrath 
of  God  ;  the  seven  diamond-clad  Angels  who  empty  their 
vials  of  divine  wrath ;  the  Battle  of  Armageddon ;  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  doom  of  the  mystic  Babylon. 

A  careful  examination  will  show  that  in  these  closing 
chapters  we  have  three  great  conflicts,  each  described  in 
three  sections,  of  which  the  first  describes  the  foe,  the 
second  the  victory,  the  third  the  final  issue. 

1.  First  conflict  and  triumph. 

a.  The  enemy  is  Rome,  the  harlot-city,  in  her  power 

and  splendour  (xvii.). 

yS.  She  is  doomed  and  overthrown  (xviii.). 

^  This  dual  symlDolism  is  found  in  the  Apocalypse  in  the  seven  heads  of  the 
beast,  which  indicate  both  seven  hills  and  seven  emperors  ;  in  the  dragon, 
which  is  both  Satan  and  Rome,  &c. 
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7.  The  Hallelujahs  over  her  defeat  (xix.  1-10).  eevelatioit. 

2.  Second  conflict  and  triumph. 

q,.  The  enemies  are  the  Beast  and  False  Prophet,  repre- 
sentatives of  Pagan  empire  and  Pagan  religion,  aided 
hy  the  Devil  (xix.  11-19). 

/3.  They  are  defeated  and  flung  into  the  abyss  (xix.  20- 
XX.  3). 

')!■.  The  Millennial  triumph  (x:?.  4-6). 

3.  Third  conflict  and  triumph. 

a.  The  enemy  is  Satan  unloosed,  heading  the  nations 
Gog  and  Magog  (xx.  7-8), 

/3.  They  are  defeated  and  destroyed  (xx.  9-10). 

ry.  The  final  victoxy,  the  new  heaven  and  earth,  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem  (xxi.-xxii.  5). 
The  Book  ends  with  an  epilogue  in  which  we  have  the  triple 
attestation  of  the  Angel,  of  Jesus,  and  of  St.  John,  to  the 
truth  of  these  prophecies  (xxi.  6-7),  and  after  the  adjuration 
to  those  who  copied  the  Book  to  keep  it  in  its  integrity,  it 
closes  with  the  words  of  the  Lord — which  are  practically  the 
idea  of  the  whole  prophecy — "  Yea,  I  come  quickly. "  The 
Seer  answers,  "  Amen !  come,  Lord  Jesus,"  and  concludes  with 
the  brief  blessing,  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with  the 
Saints."! 

It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  while  Christians  have  so 
often  and  so  anxiously  employed  years  of  study  in  the  attempt 
to  explain  details  by  methods  of  exegesis  wholly  inapplicable 
to  this  or  to  any  other  of  the  numerous  extant  Apocalypses — 
or,  indeed,  to  any  book  or  prophecy  of  Scripture — they  have 
succeeded  in  throwing  general  discredit  on  promises  and 
encouragements  which  were  meant  to  be  precious  to  the 
Church  in  aU  ages,  but  most  of  all  during  times  of  persecu- 
tion. No  one  can  understand  the  Apocalypse  aright  who 
does  not  begin  with  studying  this  form  of  literature  in 
general,  and  understanding  its  common  characteristics,  the 

'  In  the  Epilogue  the  Triple  Attestation  is  twice  repeated.  The  Angel 
speaks  twice  in  verses,  6,  9-11.  The  Lord  twice  in  verses,  7,  12-17.  St. 
John  twice,  8,  18-20. 
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EEVELATioN.  nature  and  limits  of  the  imagery  in  which  it  revels,  and 
what  he  should  expect  from  it.  He  must  abandon  the  rash 
fanaticism  of  ignorance  and  narrowness.  He  must  refuse  to 
be  led  into  the  quagmire  of  private  interpretations  after  the 
ignis  fatuus  of  narrow  religious  hatred.  He  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  always  the  primary  object  of  a  writer  to  be 
understood  by  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  that  he  writes 
with  reference  to  events  which  stir  his  own  heart  and  the 
hearts  of  those  among  whom  he  lives.  He  must  discount 
the  oriental  hjrperbolos  which  were  partly  necessitated  by 
the  perUs  of  the  time,  and  were  partly  congruous  to  the 
grandiose  form  of  these  ancient  allegories.  He  must  neither 
criticise  an  Apocalypse  by  the  canons  of  Hellenic  taste  nor 
of  Aristotelian  logic. 

The  two  cities  which  towered  so  vast  before  the  imagination 
of  the  Seer,  and  which  formed  the  terrible  antithesis  to  the 
City  of  God,  were  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  The  main  events 
which  at  that  epoch  crowded  the  horizon  of  the  world  were 
the  Fire  of  Rome,  the  setting  of  the  sun  of  the  Julian  line 
into  seas  of  blood,  the  revolt  of  Judea,  the  burnings  of  the 
Temple  of  Jehovah  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  in 
Rome.  The  events  which  crowded  the  horizon  of  the  Church 
were  the  Neronian  Persecution,  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  the 
close  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  the  Coming  of  the  Lord. 
Amid  minor  details  this  is  the  double  series  of  events  which 
is  dealt  with  in  the  book  of  the  prophecy.  It  is  the  book  of 
the  Second  Advent.  It  is  the  consolation  of  martyrdom.  It 
is  the  burden  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  burden  of  Pagan 
Rome.  It  is  a  stormy  comment — dictated  by  its  commencing 
accomplishments — upon  the  great  eschatological  discourse 
which  Jesus  uttered  to  His  disciples  on  Olivet,  in  which  He 
had  told  them  that  that  generation  should  not  pass  away  till 
all  things  were  fulfilled.  It  is  a  paean  and  a  prophecy  over 
the  ashes  of  the  Neronian  martyrs.  It  breathes  an  infinite 
defiance  against  all  tyrannies,  whether  they  assume  the  garb 
of  religion  or  of  the  world.     It  is  the  tremendous  counter- 
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nanifesto  of  a  Christian  seer,  uttering  the  language  of  im-  bevelation. 
nortal  confidence  in  God,  and  assured  certainty  of  triumph, 
IS  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the  bloodstained  fury  of  imperial 
leathendom.  The  writer  himself  tells  us — though  he  has 
lot  been  attended  to — that  he  is  going  to  write  ' '  the  things 
,vhich  are,"  and  "  the  things  which  must  speedily  come  to  pass."  ^ 
But  meanwhile,  amid  these  contemporary  allusions,  the 
book  from  end  to  end  reminds  us  of  eternal  realities  and 
immeasurable  hopes.  The  visions  of  Christ  which  precede 
3ach  crisis  of  horrible  judgment,  the  psalms  and  harpnotes  of 
lieaven  which  are  heard  amid  the  cries  and  the  fury  of  men, 
lU  point  the  same  lesson.  Fear  not,  even  in  the  midst  of 
anguish  and  persecution,  ye  true  saints  of  God.  Christ  shall 
triumph  !  Christ's  enemies  shall  be  overthrown  !  All  who 
hate  Him  shaU  be  hurled  into  ruin ;  all  who  love  Him  shall, 
after  this  brief  spasm  of  anguish,  be  blessed  everlastingly.  On 
Judea  and  Jerusalem,  the  strongholds  of  a  false  orthodoxy 
and  a  false  religion — on  Rome  and  Nero,  the  representatives 
of  earthly  oppression — the  doom  has  gone  forth.  Old  things 
are  vanishing  away,  but  the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken 
shall  remain.  Before  the  seals  are  opened,  before  the 
trumpets  are  blown,  before  the  vials  are  poured  forth,  heaven 
is  opened  for  us  that  we  may  see  the  King  in  His  beauty.^ 
An  awful  darkness  is  falling  on  the  earth,  but  already  the 
grey  secret  of  the  East  is  beginning  to  reveal  the  new  and 
never-ending  dawn.  Maran  atha — the  Lord  is  at  hand  !  Even 
so,  come,  Lord  Jesus !  Abide  with  us,  for  the  day  is  far 
spent !  And  thus  from  first  to  last  the  object  of  the  book  is 
simply  practical.  It  is  to  encourage  Christians  to  endurance 
by  the  lessons  of  Hope.  It  is  to  keep  them  faithful  to  all 
that  is  good  by  showing  them  the  destined  overthrow  of  all 
that  is  evil. 

^  Bev.  i.  1.  iv  Tiix^h  ii-  5,  16  ;  raxv,  iii.  11  ;  xi.  14  ;  xxii.  20.  Almost 
every  fragment  of  ancient  traditional  interpretation  refers  the  allusions  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  events  of  the  epoch  iu  which  it  was  written. 

^  See  iv.  5  (before  the  Seals) ;  viii.  2-6  (before  the  Trumpets)  ;  xv.  (before 
bhe  Vials). 

M   M 
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iiEVELATioN.  And  thus,  understood  in  its  general  outlines,  the  Apocalypse 
ceases  to  be  a  great  silent  Sphinx  propounding  at  the  outer  gate 
of  the  New  Testament  its  menacing  and  insoluble  enigma, 
and  it  becomes  in  its  essence  a  series  of  glorious  pictures 
"  wherein,"  as  was  said  by  Herder  the  great  poet-theologian, 
"  are  set  forth  the  rise,  the  visible  existence,  and  the  general 
future  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  figures  and  similitudes  of  His 
first  coming  to  terrify  and  to  console."  ^  It  is  a  "  precious  vessel 
in  which  the  treasury  of  Christian  hope  has  been  deposited  for 
all  ages  of  the  Church,  but  especially  for  the  Church  under 
the  Cross."  ^ 

^  The  practical  aim  of  the  writer  is  expressed  again  and  again.  See  (besides 
the  seven  letters)  vi.  9-11  ;  xiii.  9,  10 ;  xiv.  4-7,  12,  13  ;  xvi.  15  ;  xix.  9  j 
XX.  6  ;  xxi.  xxii.  passim. 

-  Godet. 
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NOTE.  EEVELATION. 

APOCALTl'TIC    SYMBOLS. 

A  synoptic  glance  at  the  series  of  the  Seven  Seals,  of  which  the 
Seventh  seems  to  include  the  Seven  Trumpets,  and  the  Seven  Trumpets, 
of  which  the  Seventh  seema  to  include  the  Seven  Vials,  will  shew  their 
parallelism.  It  will  also  he  seen  how  largely  the  images  are  borrowed 
from  the  Twelve  Plagues  of  Egypt,  from  the  Esohatological  discourses 
of  Christ,  from  Isaiah,  Joel,  Ezeliiel,  Daniel,  &c. 


The  Seven  Seals. 
(yi-viii.  1.) 

The  Seven  Trumpets. 
(viii.  1-xi.  18.) 

The  Seven  Vials. 
(xvi.  1-21.) 

1.  The  white  horse.      The 
conqueror    Christ    armed 
with,  a  "bow. 

Hail,  and  Fire,  and  Blood. 

A    grievous    sore    on   the 
Worshippers  of  the  Beast. 

2.  Tlie  red  horse.    War. 

The  Burning  Mountain.    The 
sea  turned  to  blood. 

The  sea  turned  into  blood. 

3.  The  blacl?  horse.  Famine 

The  star,  "Wormwood. 

The  rivers  turned  to  blood. 

4.  The  livid  horse.    Pesti- 
lence. 

Sun  and  stars  darkened. 

Scorching  heat    from    the 
sun. 

5.    Martyred  souls    crying 
for  vengeance. 

Pause.    An  eagle  crying  woe. 

Darkness  in  the  kingdom  of 

The  scorpion— locusts. 

6.  Earthquake. 

Four  angels  loosed. 
Two  hundred  million   horse- 
men in  breastplates  of  fire. 

Drying  of  the  Eupliratcs. 

7.  Episode,  (vii.)  The  seal- 
ing.   The  great  multitude. 
Silence.  The  seven  trumpet 
angels. 

Epistide.     (x-xi.     14.)      The 
little  book.    The  measuring 
reed.    The  two  witnesses. 

Episode,    (xvi.  13-10.) 
The  three  frogs. 

Lightnings,  thunders,  earth- 
quake. 

Censer   hurled    to     earth. 
Earthquake.       Thunders. 
Voices. 

Great  voices,  thunder,  hail. 

The     Three     Foes        Tlie 
Devil,  tlie  Beast,  the  False 
Prophet  (xii.  i.-xiii.  18). 

Anticipations    of    the  Final 
Catastrophe  (xiv.  1-xv.  4). 

The   three    combats,    vic- 
tories, and  results  (xvii.  1- 
xxii.  5). 

Apocalyptic  symbols  must  only  be  criticised  under  the  conditions  in 
which  the  Eastern  imagination  works.  We  ought  not  to  seek  in  them 
the  severe  beauty,  the  pure  forms  of  classic  poetry,  still  less  the  charm- 
ing outlines  and  lovely  pictures  of  modern  taste.     It  is  the  burning 
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EEVELATioN.  breath  of  tlie  .East  whicli  animates  these  figures  ;  it  is  an  unbridled 
imagination  -whicli,  everywhere  sacrifices  grace  to  boldness,  proportion  to 
the  necessity  to  strike  and  dazzle,  and  which,  influenced  by  the  desire  to 
abandon  the  limits  of  prosaic  reality,  does  not  recoil  from  what  seems  to 
us  grotesc^ue  and  revolting.  That  which  gives  to  the  Apocalypse  its 
special  peculiarity  is  the  endless  personifications,  each  more  daring  than 
the  last ;  the  embodiment  of  abstract  ideas  in  visible  forms  to  the 
astonished  eyes  of  the  spectator,  who  contemplates  them  with  a  curiosity 
mingled  with  terror.  With  all  this  the  descriptions  are  not  clear  and 
lucid  ;  the  drapery  is  cloudy,  the  outlines  vague  and  indistinct.  All  the 
attempts,  for  instance,  in  the  illustrated  Bibles  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  paint  the  scenes  of  the  Apocalypse  are  inevitably  caricatures  in  pro- 
portion to  their  fidelity  to  the  text.  No  one  can  paint  symbolised  ideas. 
An  angel  whose  legs  are  pillars  of  fire  ;  the  Christ  out  of  whose  mouth 
comes  a  sword  and  in  whose  hand  are  seven,  stars  ;  a  Lamb  with  seven 
horns  and  seven  eyes  who  opens  a  book  ;  how  can  these  be  painted  ? 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  ideal  signification  and  not 
at  all  on  the  material  symbol.^  In  these  eagles  with  human  voices, 
altars  which  speak  (xvi.  7),  angels  clothed  in  precious  stones,  single  stars 
which  fall  on  all  rivers  and  infect  them  with  poison,  sting-armed 
locusts,  army-collecting  frogs,  and  millions  of  horsemen  in  breastplates 
of  hyacinth,  we  must  see,  not  material  figures,  but  only  symbols.  In 
the  book  of  Enoch  "  stars  "  eat,  and  have  hands  and  feet.  The  image  of 
the  star  is  immediately  superseded  by  direct  references  to  the  personality 
wJiich  it  represents. 

The  characteristics  of  Apocalyptic  literature  are — 

1.  The  cessation  of  normal  Prophecy. 

2.  Visions  poetically  described. 

3.  Symbols  which,  unlike  those  of  the  ancient  Prophets,  need  special 
explanation. 

4.  The  Kabbalism  of  numbers. 

5.  "  Oematria,"  "  isopse2}hism." 

6.  Imaginative  hyperbole.'' 

The  date  of  the  Apocalypse  is  definitely  fixed  by  i.  9  ;  vii.  9-17  ;  xi. 
1-2  ;  xii.  6  ;  xvii.  9-11  ;  and  that  date  (as  we  have  seen)  is  the  age  of 
Galba,  about  a.d.  68. 

•  See  Reuss,  Z' Apocalypse,  pp.  21,  22. 

^  See  Iiumer,  Theologie  dcs  N.  T.  4i5,  Schiirer,  Neutest.  Zeitgesch.  419. 
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